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INTRODUCrriON. 


1. l^evious census rejwrts of the Puujah have dealt in great detail with Pwf««*. 
matters connected with religion, marriage customs, caste structure, languages 

and other subjects not necessarily directly comiected with the statistics wliich 
it has been the object of the census to collect. 

In view of the jnass of information on these subjects which lias been collected 
in ceusus reports, gazetteers and reports of etlmographic and linguistic suivey, 
it was considered unnecessary to deal with them again in great detail and in their * 
place enquiry has been directed towards the economic and industrial conditions 
of the two provinces. 

The census operations have taken place at a tinu^ when Deputy Commis- 
sioners and other local officers, already overbimlened by the elaboration of tlieir 
routine duties during the last decade, were concentrating all their energies in 
guiding the country through a critical period of change. At former censuses such 
local officers had responded nobly to (.alls upon them for the provision of masses 
of facts and information on .subjects which were dealt with in the census rc'ports; 
f have felt that it would be impo.ssiblc for them to respond to any such call at this 
time, and have endeavoured to cast as little additional work as possible u])on 
them ill connection with the acrtual census and to refrain from calling upon tlumi 
to send in reporf;a on subjects of general interest. 1 find that T bave issued only 
thirty-nine general circulars throughout the operations, and that of these only 
three asked for general iuforimition. the rest being entirely concerned wit h adminis- 
trative details of the enumeration and preparation of statistics. 

The inevitable result is that; this report, following the lines of timsc prepared 
for European countries, will be confined in the main to an explanation of the 
figures which have been tabulated. 

1 have spared no endeavour to render the.se as accurate as ))ossii)lc. and 
where there are any reasons for suspecting inai'cmacies I have no hesitation in 
pointing them out, so that as far as is possible the statistics may form a solid basis 
on which .statisticians may base arguments and test theories. -Not being a 
trained .statistician myself I have, tried to resist tlie fascinating temptation of 
building up theories from t.he statistics, though I have suggested lines of enciuiry 
that might be taken up by t hose qualified for such work. 

2. The dates of jirevious censuses are given in the margin, a short account prevtout 
fif thcMii will be found in [laragraplis 20 to 22. Some c*"*®**- 
of the Tables published in I’ait II of this report repeat 
figures for previous ccnsusi's back to that of .1881 : the 
two which had been taken before that, tlealt with siicli 
totally different administrative divisions that c()mj)ari- 

so)i witfi them is practically useless ; where figures for previous censuses liave 
been reproduced in this njport tl«!y have been adjusted so as to refer to e.xist- 
ing divisions and not to the divisions which were in being at the time tluiy were 
originally prepared ; they are thus already in a form suitable for com])atiHou 
with the newly recorded statistic.s. 

3. Clianges in the boundaries of .administrative units that have talam 

place since the cejisus of Dili are detailed in paragraphs 2 and 3 of this K'pott . and'Ams. 
the only two important changes are the creaf ion of the Dellii IVoviiu'c from portions 
of the old Delhi District of the Punjab and the Meerut District of the I'nited 
Provinces, and the creation of the new’ district of Sheikhupura from portions of 
the surrounding districts of Lahore, (liijranwala and Lyallpur. 

4. A full description of the census operations is published in the Admiiiis- 
trative Volume, Part IV, of this report; that volume being intended only forcemua 
departmental and local use, a very brief note on each stage of the optnations is 
given below. Very little change was made in the procedure gradually evolved 
and improved at previous censuses. 

6. I took over charge of my duties on the 31st March 1920, and took the 
organisation in hand immediately. A preliminary circular together with the ^"5!* 
first three chapters of the Provincial Census Code was issued on the 27th April ; 
District Census Officers in every district and Census Superintendents in every 


1st Janiitiry 1835, 
loth January 1888. 
nth February 1881. 
2ftlh February 1891. 
lat Marob 1901. 

10th IVrnrch 1911. 
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State were appointed forthwith, and genetal visage and town renter's were pre- 
pared on wmch to base the formation of census divisions. 

CsBsm 6. The whole countr)’’side was parcelled out into blocks in which the 

•“'* onunieratioii could be carried out by one cunmorator ; these blocks were grouped 
** ’ in circles under supervisors, and the circles again grouped in charges under charge 
supcMinteudojits. 'Phe existing revenue clivisions were very generally followed in 
fixing the bounclaries of charges and circles, and the revenue agency was lately 
employed as Sujwrinteuclents and Supervisors. These divisions w-ere first hxed 
rougliiy and then revised after the completion of Jiouse-numbering show’ed where 
mistakes had l)cen made in estimating the suitable boundaries for blocks; ulti- 
mately at the time of tlm final census there were 172,044 blocks, 13,943 circles 
* and 1,017 eliarges. and the enumeration was carried oixt by 104,425 enumerators 
under t he direction of 13,913 supervisoi-s and 999 charge superintendents. Most 
of the? .supervising stall’ wa,s r('criijtcd from amongst ollicials. whilst the enumera- 
tors wiu’c in tilt* main voluntary nou-oflic*iaI workers; all were appointed indivi- 
dually uiulcr the ('ou.stis Act aud thus all gained the status of public servants. 
Hou,,. 7. TJie Census Divisions ha\dng lieen tentatively fixed the next step was 

Numtwring. ti,(. nimiboring tif all houses, tliis work was commenced on 15t]i tSeptember.and 
c^ompletecl within two mouths. Each Jion.se which might be occupied on the census 
night was clearly marked ivitli a number, a. separate series of numbers being kept 
for each circle. 'Phis work was carried out l>y the supervisors. As a result just 
over eigiit million hou.s(?s were numbered, but to ensure that no person should 
escape enumeration many buildings wore numbered whii-h were not inhabited on 
the census uiglit, and on that night it was found that only a little over five aud a 
half million were inhabited. Tins numbering formed a reliable basis for the supply 
of forms, and after it was eoaijileted the census divisions were revised and fixed 
finally. 

The Pre- ** complete issue of tiie Census Code had licen puhlisJied ami this 

limlnari was followed in August by a pamphlet of iustructions for Charge Supcriuteiidenls 
."•and Supervisors; short iustructious for enumerators were printed on the covers 
of tlio .ictual enumeration l.iooks. 

During the progrc.ss of house-numbering the whole stall received training 
in their duties ; starting from the top each cen-siis officer instructed the officers 
immediately subordinate to liim so that the instructions drifted down from the 
frovimial Buperinteiwlent to the enumerators. Test enumerations formed the 
main part of the training. 

'Pile preliminary enumeralioii took place between the l.si Eebruary till the 
1st March in rural tracts, in towns it w'as botJi comnienced and finished a fortnight 
later. At this eiiumeiiition all jicmons likely to be in residence on tJie 18t h March 
were (mtered up iu tlic cmimcratioii hooks; this procedure allowed ample time 
for the careful recordiug and checking of all entries and reduced the work at the 
final census to a m'mimum. The enumeration book consisted of a cover, containing 
instructions and forms of summaries to Ik? filled up and detaclicd after the cemsiis ; 
a block list, whicii was a detailed list of tJie houses in the block and .seived to pre- 
vent any buildings being overlooked either at the preliminary or final enumera- 
tion ; and a .suHicient number of general schedules on which the actual particulars 
concerning each person were r(?corded. 

The Final census took place between 7 and 12 o’clock on the night of 

Censvs. tlie 1 8th Marcli, every enumerator visited all the houses in lus block and corrected 
his emimeration bo(»k by striking out entries referring to people who were found 
to have left siiice the preliminary record had been prepared and by adding entries 
for all new-comers. 'Phis Jiaving Ireeu completed every entiy in the book was 
given asej-ial number — the numl)er of occupied hou8e.s, persons", males and females 
was totalled for the block, then for the circle and then for the charge. The charge 
summaries were totalled for the district or town at di.strict headquartera and then 
telegraphed to Lahore and Simla. 

Uitof 10. The general schedule wa.s a tabular statement of lines and columns 

SdMdldtfc^ with a line for each penson enumerated and a column for the record of each parti- 
cular regarding him. In a few place.s, where Europeans were numerous and it 
was possible to obtain the services of an English-speaking enumerator, these 
forms were used in English for the recording of Europeans ; but in general Euro- 
peans are found in small numbers iu blocks containing many Indians and in such 
cases the enumerator could not be expected to fill up entries concern ing them in a 
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general schedule ; to meet this difficulty Europeans were supplied a few days 
before the census with an English form termed a “ household schedule on which 
to fill in for themselves the entries regarding themselves and other members of 
their households. In spite of very detailed instructions for filling them up, these 
household schedules were often carelessly completed and their collection and 
correction was accompanied by much difficulty. 

11. A few outlying portions of the Province are cut oil by snow-covered 
passes which render them completely inaccessible in Maich ; in these a census 
was held in the autumn of 1920 and the results of it treated as pari ol the March 

_ Ceiivsus. Tlie dates of such nou-syiichroiiLons 

KL Kodh ana s<,war .. 20-9.20 ceiLSUses aic givoii h\ the maigiu. In iiddition 

29-8-20 to tliese there were other tracts where tlie pre- 

Pangi ami uiiui .. ..16-9-20 liminarv enumeration had to Im^ lield in the 

nasmrSiaie autuinn of 1920, though it was found possible to 

hold tlie final census at the normal tiiiu'. In yet 
other tracts tlie presence of wild beasts rendered uiglit-woik unsafe, and tin' iinal 
census was held at daybreak on the 19th March instead of the previous night. 

12. Special arrangci incuts were made to enumerate the persons travel- 
ling Oil the census night and as each was cnumeiated he was provi(k*d witli a. pass 
which prevented his lieing eiiumorated a second time : tlie woik of this soil of the 
greatest magnitude was the census on the railways. All railway stations ^\ere 
matle into separate blocks or circles in the district in which situated, a sjauial 
enumerating staff was posted to oacli at 7 p.m. on tlui niglit of the IStli Marcli 
and remained on <luty till (5 a. in. next morning or until t:Ja‘ last train luul ]>nsscd 
through and tlie station was closed tor the night : this staff enunuM*al<‘d e\eryoiu^ 
found on the station at 7 ]).m. and thereafter enumerated (^veryone arriving at 
the station either by road or rail who could not produce a ])asvS sliowiiig that lu‘ 
had already been, enumerated. In ihi.s way ev<‘rvoue entering or leaving a train 
(luring the night was aceounted for ; there remained a. few p(‘opI(? on trains niruiing 
long distauc(3s who hud entrained before the station eiiumeraiion started and had 
not loft the train next morning ; to (msiire tha.t tlicse peojile were also counted 
it \vas arranged that all trains running throughout- tlie night- should carry au (miu 
UK iratron staff ; this staff spent the night enumerating the passengers and at <> a.m. 
all such trains were stopped and a final emimeralion carried out: of all those w ho 
had not got passes. 

The Uistrict (icnsus aiitliorities w'ere responsible for the station enumeration 
which was liowever usually earrmd out through tlie agency of the station staff ; 
the nmniiig train, enumeration was conducted entirely by the railway autluuitics 
themselv(\s. 


Non-Syn- 
ebrooous 
Census in 
Inaccessibln 
Tracts. 


Arrange- 
ments for 
Railways, 
Fairs and 
Migratory 
Population. 


The instructions issued provided for all contingencies, and it is iinlilvcly 
that more than a very fe\v railway travellers (\scaped enumeration ; the al)ov(‘ 
description only indicates tlie broad lines on vvliich arrangeinent.s were made. 
Enumerating staffs were appointCMl to 702 stations in the tw^o pi'ovinces and 09 
running trains. 

Espe(ua1 arrangements for fairs and other large coiufourses of peo))l(‘ were 
put in train beforeliaud and were necessitated in thirty places. 

All main roads w^ere patrolled by emimmators, staffs w tue posted to ferries, 
especial arrangements for troops on the march wtuo made' with officers in charge 
of such units. There remained such persons as wqiv t(mi))oranly absent from 
their houses, guarding their fields or doiiig otlier (.-asual work in tlie imnK^diate 
vicinity ; the orders contemplated that these sliould be recorded as though f)res(‘nt 
in their liouses, and it is probable that very few escaped enumeration. 

13. As explained in paragraph 9, the totals for (.»ach district, State and Provisional 
town were added up as soon as possible after the census ; these totals included all ^®****‘ 
persons wliether enumerated at their houses or whilst travelling; their collection 
from outlying tracts was one of considerable difficulty and motor-cars, 
horse-men, camel-riders, and runners were employed in bringing them in. 

The Kapurthala, Pataiidi and Nabha States wen? all able to telegraph 
their provisional totals on the 19th March ; in British Territory the l)elhi 
Province was the first unit to report its totals which it did on the 20t h ; tJie great 
majority of totals had been got in by the evening of the 22nd March but the last 
district, in which work had been delayed owing to a mistake in a cantonment, 
was not able to wire its total till the 27th. The figures as reported ])y telegram 
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are compared with those finally tabulated belW, and show a high standard of 
accuracy for so hurried an operation. * 



Occupied 

houses. 

Persons. 

Males. 1 Females. 

l*UNJAB. 

Trovinonal ToUl 

r>, 523,073 

25,003»704 
1 25,101,060 

1 

13,720,14^ 11.367,648 

13,732,048 11,360,012 

Final Totals 

5,532,305 

DELHI. 


1 

280,700: 206J>32 

PPovisional Totals 

112,836^ 

486,741 

Final Totals 

114,6Ki| 

488,188 

1 

281,633j 206,665 


Slip copy- 
Mr. 


Sorting. 


14. The next stage in the operations was to copy the entries concerning 
each person enumerated on to a separate slip. These slips were issued in five 
different colours, one for catih of the main religions and one for all other reUgions ; 
a distinctive symbol w'as printed on each to distinguish betw^een males and 
females, and between unmarrie<l, married and widowed persons ; there were thus 
five different colours and six different symbols giving a total of thirty easily dis 
tinguished slips ; in addition special slips were issued for the recording of infirmi- 
ties ; the other particulars recorded about each person were recoided by hand on 
the slips, a previously arranged .system of abbreviations being adopted. 

This work was done as in 1911 by the supervisons who wore collected at 
tahsil headquarters for the work immediately after the census ; !is the period 
available was very short, owing to the majorit}^ of supervisors Ix^ing patwaris who 
were required in their circles for (u-op-inspertion, an option was given to local 
authorities to have slips prepared from the preliminary rccoid before the final 
census. The intention of this o])tion was that slips should be j)repared according 
to the provi.sional entries in the enumeration books so that the only c’opying woik 
to be done after tiie census would be to destroy .slips for cancelled entries and 
prepare new ones fur the entries made on the actual census night. 21 districts 
and 10 states adopted the option and prepared slips beforehand, in only a few of 
tlie.se was the experiment justifiedby the result; .slip-copying after the census was 
(tarried on by a stfiff collected together and constiintl}’ under supcsr vision, that 
done before the census was done by supervj,sors in tlieir circles and was only the 
subject of supervision by charge superintwidcnts wdicn th<'y visited t he ciicles ; 
it was very generally foimd that the slips })reparcd before the census liad to be 
corrected or prepared afresh aft(tr tlie census and the experimejit did not result in 
the saving of time and led to a considerable additional wastage of slips. Although 
very careful estimates of the numlwrs of slips required in each tahsil had b(?en 
made lieforclumd and a supply sent allowing a liberal excess for w'astage, yet in 
many centres slips of particular varieties ran short and a break-down in printing 
arrangemente ocicurring at the critical time inuch delay resulted ; in many districts 
it was found impossible to coniplete the copying Ijefore letting the patwaris return 
to their urgent revenue duties and in siudi (Ustricts the copying had to be finished 
after the crop-inspection w'^as over. It was hoped to coraplete the .slip-copying 
by the 27th March and this could have been done in most centres had not the 
supply of slips broken down ; actually the slips came in very slowly and a consider- 
able numlwr of units had not sent in slips by the middle of May whilst the last 
to be received arrived at the beginning of July. 

15. Ofuiiral sorting offices were opened at Karnal, Ludhiana, Lahore and 
Lyallpur ; and the competed slips were sent to these offices where large staffs 
sorted thenn according to the various heads required for each table of the report. 

The maxiumni staff employed and tlnj dates of commencing and completing 

the work in each of 
these offices is shown 
in the margin. The 
Phulkian States, 
Patiala, Jind and 
Nabha, carried out 
their own sorting 
and tabulation, but 
with this exception 



iStaff. 

Commenco- 

rneiii. 

Completion. 

Inspec- 

tors. 

Supervi- 

sors. 

Sorters. 

.Ksrnal 

.3 

18 

186 

7t.<i Apni 1021. 

21it> August 1021. 

Ludhiana 

4 

23 

224 

Ist April 1921. 

22nd August 1021. 

Ijshoie 

5 

1 22 

260 

Ist April 1921. 

18th July 1021. 

Lyallpur 

4 

22 

211 

6th April 1921. 

17th July 1221. 


all the sorting was carried out at the four central sorting offices. 
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16. Tbfi cesul^ of the sorting were set forth on sorters’ tickets which were CMspibtiM. 
sent to the coihpila^on office in Lahore where they were compiled into District or 

other nnits totab, and then finally arranged in the form in which they, appear in 
the Tables Volume of this report. This office was in charge of my Personal 
Jlssistant who had a large staff of Inspectors and Compilers working under him. 

The office opened on 1st May 1921, the first table was sent to the press on 17th 
September 1921 and the last table was finally printed ofl on 17th January 1923. 

The process of tabulation is a long and complicated one, any errors in the 
previous operations, which have escaped detection, come to light at this stage 
when their correction involves long and careful investigation which is extremely 
difiicult to carry out. 

17. The results of the census are published in four parts, the months in which rsHtMtfos. 
these were issued or in which it is expected that they will issue are as follows: — 

Parti. The Beport .. .. .. during June 1923. 

Part II. The Imperial Tables . . . . May 1923. 

Part HI. Appeiuhces to the Imperial Tables . . ,, May 1923. 

Part IV. The Administrative Volume . . . m June 1923. 

18. The census of the two provinces has cost Government Ra. 3,59,224 c** 
which works out at Ea. 14*0-8 for every 1,000 persons enunierated; this compares 
with Rs. 1,23,907 or lls. 5-1-11 per 1,000 in 1911. In addition to this sum of 
Rs. 3,59,224, the total cost of the census includes Rs. 23,112-1-3 recovered from 
Municipalities on account of cost of tabulation, Rs. 11,550-7-7 recovered from 
Indian States on account of the cost of forms, sorting and compilation ; whilst 
Indian States have reported a cost of Rs. 50,977-12-10 for the enumeration that 
they themselves carried out. The Phulkian States have been omitted altogether 

in reckoning these figures as they carried out the whole of the operations them- 
selves. 

19. First and foremost a very grateful acknowledgment is due to the A*koo«- 
oflicial and iron-official census staff that carried out the cnnnreration and slip- * *“*“**• 
copying. With few exceptions this enormous body of workers gave its services 
freely and without expectation of payment of reward : the non-olficaals wimv 
honorary volunteer workers, whilst the officials undertook the heavy extra duties 
without additional payment. All are deserving of t/he sinceiest thanks and of 
congratulations on the public spirit they exhibited, especial praise is due to the 
patwari staff. Patwaris are hard-worked officials and many misc'ellancous duties 
beyond tho-se directly connected with the revenue admmistration fall to their lot ; 

they undertook the severe strain of census duty with very little grumbling and 
carried it through as efficiently as they were able to do ; in addition to forming 
the backbone of the enumeration staff’ they carri«Hl through the sfip-co|)ying. whicli 
is a monotonous and uninteresting work which has to Ijc earned through at high 
pressure. Some small acknowledgment of Ihe services of the enumerating staff 
has liceii made by the presentution of sanads (certificates) fur good work, these 
were issued in tliree classes, and the numlHU’s issued were 1st ('lass 242, 2nd Class 
1,218 and 3rd Gass 7,641; in addition at the close of the financial yeai- 1921-22 
I devoted all fuiuls available for the purpo.se towards giving rewards for slip- 
copying, but I only had Rs. 16,000 available and only Rs. 15,047 were actually 
distributed, which only allowed small rewinds Ixfing given to the Ijest, td the 
men. 

Deputy Commissioners and District Census Officers, throughout the i>ro- 
vinces, directed the operations in their resjwctivc districts ; theii' work Inis 
increased during the last decade and it could not l>o expected that they would find 
much time available for personal superiuteudemM), but so far as their time permit - 
ted they all contributed to the success of the operations; amongst Deputy (.!om- 
miasioners I would especially wish to mention Mr. Harcourt in Guidaspur and 
Mr. Gordon Walker in Rohtak who took much personal interest in the work in 
their districts. The work of M!r. Lane Roberts, who was in charge 
in- the Delhi Municipality, and of -Mr. Blacker, who conducted operations 
in the trans-frontier tract of Dera Ghazi Khan, deserves particular notice ; both 
these officers had exceptional difficulties wliich they surmounted with enthusi- 
asm. 

, The darbars of the Punjab States appointed Ceasus Superintendents to 
take charge of census operations, in many cases these officers were able to devote 
their whole time to the census, and all had more time to give to it than the busy 
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o£6foial3 who had to undertake the work in British districts without 
any diminution in their other duties. Amon^t a group of very capable and 
helpful officials 1 would single out Sardar Bachittar Singh in Patiala, Syed Abdul 
Majid in Kapurthala and Syed Altai Hussain in Jind, but ^th one exception the 
work of ail was so good that I feel considerable diffidence in specially mentioning 
any by name. “ . 

Five Extra Assistant Oomniissioners worked under me in the Census De- 
partment ; Lala Arjan Das worked as niy Personal Assistant between 21st Janu- 
ary 1921 and Slat August 1921 and was succeeded by Sheikh Abdul Majid who 
had already been in charge of the Lahore Sorting Office. The Personal Assistant 
was in general charge of the tabulation work ; and both incumbents of the office 
worked well, Lala Arjan Das giving me material assistance in the preliminary 
stages and Sheikh Abdul Majid preparing and checking the tables ; the whole 
work was new to Sheilfh .4bdul Majid, but ho organised both the sorting and tabu- 
lating work on sound lines and ju.stilie<l his selection, 'riic other three sorting 
offices were also imd(jr men new to the work ; they were Syed AMul Haq at 
Ludhiana, Lala Bisliamher Dayal Singh at Kainal, and Malik (.''hiragh-ud-din 
at Lyallpur’; the newness of the work led to several mistakes being made which 
caused much trouble to rectify but oir the whole the work was satisifactorv, that 
of S. Ahdul Haq being rather more dependable than that of ibo others. 

20. Owing to ill-health I was obliged to take leave from the 21st Septem- 
ber 1922; previous to that date ill-health had delayed my work, and on relinquish- 
ing my c-harge I had only written so muck of the Introduction to the Report 
wliieli precedes this paragraph and Cliapter I, })ut Part.^i JI and HI of the Report 
had been coiuph^ted and were with the Pie.ss. 1 relinquish charge without infor- 
mation as to the identity of my sucoes-sor who will write the majoj" portion of the 
li(?port and complete this introduction. 

L. MIDDLETON. 


20-9-22. 


Introductory note continued. 

21. I took' over as Superintendent, Census Operations, on the 3rd October 
1922, Sheikh Abdul Majid, B.A., LL. B., having nMiiained in charge of the Office 
after Mr. Middleton’s departure. As he has noted Mr. Middleton had completed 
Chapter I of the Report, and this chapter alone contains a coinprehonsive .survey 
of nearly all the subjects dealt w'ith in the census. Mr. Middleton also took to 
England and (Completed there the wdiole of the Administrative! Volume. Part IV. 

22. My own task has been to see a great portion of Paris II, 111 and IV 
thro\igh t he jjross and to write the eleven wMnaining chaptt*rs of Pari 1 . 'I'w'o months 
were spent in gaining familiarity with all the phases of census work, and in the 
remaining mouths the chapters h.ave been written rather faster than at the 
rate of one a fortnight, so as to complete the report by the end of April. Under 
these cir(!iunstance3 I hav<! had strictly to limit the time devoted to the investiga- 
tion of those fundamental principles without which it is impossible to understand 
the problems of migration, birth and death-rates, and age-ffistribntion. 

23. 'riiroughout the chapter's for which T am respomsihle I hav'e sought, 
wherever possible, to express results in a precise statistical form with due regard 
to the probable errors of enumeration. Neglect of this consideration has led to 
the fornjulation of many utterly unproven and even demonstrably false proposi- 
tions. Every census report in fact bristles Avith dogmatic statements and I 
should he.sitate to estimate hoAv many are contained in the chapters written by 
myself. 1 am fully aware that that to make much unqualified statements is con- 
trary to the spirit of scientific progre.S3, and Avould ask the reader to believe that 
the limitations to which most of the statements are subject were in many cases 
present to my mind even when they are not explicitly set forth. 

Nothing, in fact, is more conducive to dogmatic statement than the 
masses of statistics contained in a census report, yet no where is dogmatic state- 
ment less justified or the critical spirit of present-day statistical doctrine more 
necessary. Indeed modem statistical memods probably indicate more often 
what conclusions are false than what conclusions are true and even this seemingly 
negative result may be reached only after patient and abstruse enquiries. 
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24. In addition to the gentlemen whose services have been acknowled^j^d 
by Mr. Ifiddleton, 1 wish to express my thanks to those who have specially assist- 
«d me, in particular, to Colonel W. H. C. Forster, I.M.S., Director of Public 
Health, Punjab, whose constant advice and criticism has been of the xitmost value 
in ^1 matters relating to vital statistics and deaths from disease ; to Mr. C. Ander- 
son, I.E.S., IMrector of Public Instnirtion, who kindly devoted many 

hours together with several depaitmental officers to the discussiou of the problem 
of education and its beating on the general literacy of the province ; to Colonel 
Ward, Inspector-General of Prisons, who furnished me witJi some special 

jail mortality statistics ; to Mr. Calvoit, Registrar, Co-operative thedit 

Societies, whose unrivalled laiowledge of the industrial and niral economics of ( ho 
Punjab has been freely placed at. my ilisposal in the form of ivotes on my draft 
chapter on oocujtation ; to Mr. I*. Sanderson, Al. A., 1. 15. S., Inspetdor of Schools, 
Lahore Division, who has kindly supplied mo with certain data regarding .lilbinos ; 
to Mr. H. L. 0. Garrett, M.A., l.E.S., for ;i note oji lecruitmcnt in the Ludhiana 
district ; to Rai Bahadur Sir Ganga Ram, Kt., (M.E., C.V.O., for information 
regarding the Vidhva Vivali Sahaik Sabha, liahore ; to -Mr. Faqir t'liand. Aiidjtt>r 
of Statisthjs, North-Western Railway, for information supplied regarding the 
uumlwr of passengers luid density of t raffic on the Noith-W<'stern Railway ; to 
Mr. I^abha Mall, .Assistant Librarian of the J’mijab l.huvcrsity Libraiy, for 
bringing to iny notice HOV(iral inteiesting books on population .statistics ; to tlie 
authorities of the ‘ Civil and Military Gazette” Press, ujid in particular, to 
Mr. Gill)ert, whose unfailing courtesy and energy lias smoothed the task of getting 
so much material into print ; to .Mr. K. C. Vidyartlii, Manager of t.he Bliarat 
Insurance Company, for Ins kind treatment of the (fensiis I hqiartmcnt whicli 
rented offices in the Bharat I3uildings. Irinally, I must acknowledge tlic great 
services rendered liy my I’eraonal Assistant, Sheikh Abdul Majid, B.A., LJj.B., 
but for whom the task of completing the report within the short time allotted 
would have been well-nigh impossible. The Chapters IV and IX on rohgion 
and language are almo.st entirely his own, and J did little more tliaii edit them. 
Both luy c.omputei's. Mr. Abdul Majid, Al.A., and Mr. Bidwant Singh, B.Sc., gave 
groat as.sistanco in many laborious computut.ions and bot.h of them put up many 
valuable notes. Good work was done by all nicmlHUS of l.he ' slafl of whom 
Mr. Barkat Ali, Head Clerk ; Sheikh Alohanimail .Abdul Wahid, Recordkeeper ; 
Inspectors Ata-ur-liahnian and Fazid Din, anrl my Stenographer Bawa 
.Tagat Singh may be specially mentioned. 

S. M. JACOB; 
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Section I — Descriptive. 

1. 'rho Punjab lit^s in tin? nortU-wosl ol’ India and is a. rt'^iouof va.si ijlains Ceopaphicai 
at the foot of the Himalaya mountains whitdi run along its nortliern border ; the boulidaries^o? 
small provinee of Dtdhi forms an entrant into the southern portion of its eastern the Provincei. 
bounrlary and until recently formed a ])ornon of the larger province. 'Die Punjab 
lies roughly Ix^tween the Jumna Kiver on the cast and th(» Indus Kiver on tin* 
west and takes its name, whii'h means the Five Waters/' from five rivers w liicli 
traverse it from north-east to south-west and unite to pour tlieir waters into the 
Indus towards the extreme sout h-west corner of the proviru’e. Th(?se seven rivers 
are the most important physic*al features of the conutry and have been determin- 
ing fa(;tors in her history and in forming her exleriiai and internal adminislra 
tive boundaries. The Sutlej enters in the north-east and runs in a west-south- 
westerly direction to join the Indus at Mithankot in tlie south-west and thus 
traverses the extreme length of the province : this river and the Jiinina are close 
together where they issue from the hills, but the latter then flows south and 
follows the whole eastern border of the ])rovince before turning east through 
the United Provinces to join the Ganges; the watershed between them gradually 
widens until it merges into the plains of Pajpulana with their own .se])ara1e 
system of rivers. This watershed forms the south-easteTn part of tin* province 
which adjoins the Rajpiitana States on the soutli-wesi, the boundary with 
these States being an arbitrary and irregular line not based on any particular 
physical feature. This south-eastern part of the province forms the Cis-Sutlej 
tract of early Anglo- fndian nomenclature and was the first part to be oc rupied 
by the British. The remainder of the province, the Trans-Sutlej region, forms a 
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lAsb triangle bounded by the Himalayas, the Sutlej and the Indus ; this triangle 
is divided into five smaller triangles by the other four rivers, each triangle being 
known as a “Doab” or land of two waters ; the'^present districts of the province 
are in general sub-divisions of these doabs and rarely lie on both sides oi a river. 
The Dera Ghazi Khan District on the right bank of the Indus and the Bahawal- 
pur State on the left bank of the Sutlej, which do not fall into the description 
given above, form outlying portions ot the Punjab which are in many ways 
distinct from it. 

. In^hc north-east the Punjab runs with Tibet for a short distance, on 
the easfiil adjoins the United Provinces, to the south lie the States of Bikanir 
and Jaisawir and the Sind tract of the Bombay Presidency ; Baluchistan and the 
North-West Frontier Province lie across its western boundary, whilst Kashmir 
State lies to the north. 

2. Apart from a few unimportant transfers due to riverain action between 
the United Provinces and the Karnal and Gurgaon Districts of the Punjab there 
has been only one change since the last census, but that a most important 
one, in the boundaries of the Province. At that time the Delhi District was part 
of the Punjab, but in 1911 it was decided to move the Imperial Capital to Delhi 
and the district was remodelled and placed under a separate local government 
as a separate province in the following year. The present province of Delhi 

• bears little relation to the old Punjab district of that name ; that district consisted 
of three tahsils — Delhi, Sonepat and Ballabgarh ; at the time of separation the 
tahsil of Sonepat with an area of 448 square miles was transferred bodily to the 
Rohtak District, whilst an area of 280 square miles from Ballabgarh Tahsil was 
transferred to the Gurgaon District. The major portion of the old district there- 
fore remained in the Punjab and only the Delhi Tahsil and a small portion of the 
Ballabgarh tahsil went to the new province ; later on the Delhi Province was 
enlarged by the addition of some 46 square miles from the Meerut district of the 
United Provinces, and was thus brought to its present size of 693 square miles. 

This being so care must be taken never to compare any statistics compiled 
for the Delhi Province with those of the old Delhi District ; in the Imperial Tables 
wherever previous census figures are given for Delhi they have been carefully 
corrected so as to refer to the area which now forms the province and therefore 
form a basis for comparison. It was not found possible to make similar 
adjustments in the majority of figures in the Subsidiary Tables and 
miscellaneous statements given in this report ; in these, where comparison 
with previous figures is required, they must be made between them and 
the combined figures for the Punjab and Delhi in 1921. In order to provide 
a basis for comparison in future the 1921 figures have been shown both in 
the combined form and separately for each province. 

3. Numerous trifling adjustments of boundaries of internal divisions 

have taken place since 1911 ; a complete list of these is given at the 
end of this paragraph and it will be seen that twenty-four affect district bound- 
aries and that twenty-five more affect the boundaries of tahsils but not of 
districts. Necessary adjustments in figures for area and population at past 
censuses have been made wherever these appear in this report, so that the figures 
now published refer to the internal divisions as existing after all these transfbrs 
had been effected. At the time of the census the Sheikhupura District was in ' 
the course of formation, it was created in 1919 from parts of the Lahore and 
Gujranwala Districts, some subsidiary transfers from Sialkot to Gujranwala taking 
place at the same time. It was intended to add to it on the Ist April 1921 
by the addition of 159 villages from .Jaranwala and this date being so close to the 
census I was directed to treat it as though it had already been effected. The 
proposed transfer was much delayed and on the 1st April 1922 a general reconsti- 
tution of the new district took place ; the major portion of the Raya Talisil of 
Sialkot was added to Sharakpur, the remainder being merged in the Zafarwal 
Tahsil ; the previously proposed transfer took place at the same time and the 
enlarged Sharakpur Tahsil was split into two ^ew tahsils of Nankana Sahib and 
Shahdara. By this time it was too late to amend the census statistics, either 
by including all the changes which occurred on. 1st April 1922 or by omitting 
that which had been prematurely recognised^ the result is that the figures in 
this report do not deal with the Lyallpur and Shoikhupura Districts exactly as 
they stood at the time of the census. ... 
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The transfers connected with the formation of the ■ Sheikhupurt 
District were the most important .which occurred in the decade ; others affecting 
considerable are^ yrere those from the Bhera Tahsil of Shahpur to the Phalia 
Tahsil of Gujrat in 191 1 , and from the Okara Tahsil of Montgomery to the Samun- 
dri Tahsil of Lyallpur in 1912. 

Of the twenty-five changes which occurred between tahsils within the same 
district, and thus did not affect district boundaries, the most important are 
those in connection with the creation of two new tahsils, — Jaranwala in the 
Lyallpur District and Khanewal in the Multan District ; whilst a thirc^ of Some 
magnitude was the transfer of thirty-seven villages from the Moga to the Feroze- 
pore Tahsil in the Ferozepore District. 

The Bhera Tahsil of Shahpur District and the Gugera Tahsil of the 
Montgomery District have gone through a process of remodelling during the 
decade and have had their names changed to Bhalwal and Okara respectively. 

Some of the Punjab States have altered the boundaries of their internal 
administrative divisions. In Patiala State the four talisils of Payal, Ghanaur, 
Banur and Mohindargarh have been absorbed in the tahsils of Sirhind and Dhuri, 
Patiala, Rajpura and Narnaul respectively, whilst the old tahsils of Pinjaur and 
Bhiki have been named Kandaghat and Mansa. In Nabha State the old tahsil 
of Phul haa been split up into three new tahsils, Phul, .Taitu and Dhanaula, whilst 
part of the old tahsil of Amloh has been constituted a separate tahsil under the 
name of Nabha. 

All the changes to which reference has been made in this and the preceding 
paragraph are noted in the following statement : — 


Diatriftt. 


Tahsil. 


From which tranaferred 


District 


Tahsil. 


To which tranaferrod. 


! Area 
in 

square 

miles. 


Number of 
Notification. 


Date. 


A.— Affecting Provincial Boundaries. 


1. Dellii 

2. Delhi 

3. Meerut, U. P. 

4. Delhi 

5. Dhankor, U. P. 

6. Muzaffarnagar 

and Saharan- 
pur, D. P. 

7. Muzaffamagar, 

U. P. 

8. Kamal 


Sunepat 

Ballabgarh 

Ghaziabad 

Ballabgarh 


Kamal 


9. Kamal 


Panipat 


Rohtak 

Gurgaon 

Delhi 

Delhi 

Gurgaon 

Kamal 


Sonepat 

Ballabgarh 

Delhi 

Delhi 

Ballabgarh 

Kamal 


448 

280 

46 

101 

7 

28 


2922S. 

2044-S. 

984-0. 

084-0. 

River action. 
River action. 


1-1002 

MO-12 

22-1-15 

22-1-16 


Kamal 


Panipat 


2 River action. 


Muzailarnagar and Saharanpur, 
U. P. 


Muzaifamagp.r and Saharanpur, 
U. P. 


8 River action. 
2 River action. 


B.—Affbotino District Boundarie.s. 


10. Lahore 

11. Lahore 

12. Oujranwala 

13. Gujranwala 

14. Lyallpur 

15. Sialkot 

16. Sialkot 

17. Simla 

18. Sialkot 
10. Amritsar 

20. Shahpur 

21. Shahpur 

22. Shahpur 

23. Montgomery 

24. Montgomery 

25. Montgomery 

26. Montgomery 

27. Montgomery 

28. Lyallpur 

29. LyaUpur 

30. Multan. 

31. Multan 

32. LyaUpur 

33. Lyallpur 


Chuoian 

Sheikhupura 

Sharakpur . .1 
Sharakpur 

58 

Lahore 

Sheikhupura 

84 

Khangah Dog- 
ran. 

Sheikhupura 

Khangah Dog-| 
ran. 

880 

Sharakpur . . 

Sheikhupura 

Sharakpur . . 

891 

Jaranwala 

Sheikhupura 

Sharakpur . . 

104 

Pasrur 

Gujranwala .. 

Gujranwala . . 

105 

Daska 

Gujranwala .. 

Gujranwala .. 

74 

Simla 

Ambala 

Kharar 

3 

Raya 

Amritsar 

Ajnala 

2 

Ajnala 

Sialkot 

Raya 

1 

Bhera 

Gujrat 

Phalia 

306 

Bhera 

Gujrat 

Phalia 

G 

Bhera 

Gujrat 

Phalia 

2 

Gugera 

Lahore 

Chunian 

6 

Gugera 

Lahore 

Chunian 

3 

Montgomery. . 

Lyallpur 

Samundri 

3 

Okara 

Lyallpur 

T.yallpur 

177 

Okara 

LyaUpur 
Montgomery . . 

Samundri 

4 

Samundri 

Montgomery . . 

3 

Toba Tek 

Montgomery . . 

Montgomery . . 

1 

Singh. 


95 

Mailsi 

Montgomery « . 

Montgomery . . 

Kabirwala 

Montgomery . . 

Montgomery . • 

33 

Toba Tek 

Singh. 

Jhang 

Shorkot 

89 

Toba Tok 

Singh. 

Jhang. 

Shorkot ..| 

0 


23035 

23035 

23036 


23037 
10427 
23035 
23035 
148- Police 

504 

505 
224 
197 

3419 

660 

224 

223 

222 

123 

450 

208 

4531 

4531 

578 

10844 


30-10-19 

30-10-19 

30-10-19 


30-10-19 

27-3-22 

30-10-19 

30-10-19 

29- 3-16 

30- 7-15 
30-7-15 
27-311 

10- 2-14 
13-2-18 
15-7-12 

11- 3-13 
11-3-13 
11-3-13 
13-M2 
24-7-11 
26-3-15 


30-6-15 

30-6-15 

3-9-13 

8-4-17 
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IMatrict. 

Tahiil. 

District. 

TahsiL 


-'A 

i*.* 

Kuttber of 

V 

DM.. 


From which transferfcd. 

To which transferred. 


rquarft 

miles. 

^Notthoati^ 

34. 

C.— Af 

Ferozepote . . 

rioTiNo Tabsil 

Moga 

Bohitdabibs o 

Ferozepore . . 

IXLY, 

Ferozepore 


182 



35. 

Ferozepore . . 

Forozepoie . . 

Ferozepore . . 

Zira 


1 

. . 


36. 

Sbabpur 

Shahpur 

Shshpur 

Bhalwal 


3 

681 

22-7-12 

87. 

Shahpur 

Shahpur 

Shahpur 

Khttshab 


1 

707 

30-7-12 

38. 

Sbabpur 

Bhalwal 

Shahpur 

Sargodha 


15 

S-124 • . 

16-2-11 

39. 

Shahpur 

Bhalwal 

^ahpur 

Sargodha 


4 

632 

27-5-12 

40. 

Shahpur 

Bhalwal 

Shahpur 

Sargodha 


4 

4423 

26-2-18 

41. 

Montgomery . . 

Montgomery.. 

Mon^fomery . . 

Okara 


35 

453 

30-6-15 

42. 

Lyallpur 

Samundri 

Lyallpur 

Lyallpur 


47 

576 

3-9-13 

43 

Lyallpur 

Samundri 

Lyallpur 

Jaranwala 


151 

577 

3-9-13 

44. 

Lyallpur 

Lyallpur 

Lyallpur 

Jaranwala 


525 

577 

3-9-13 

45. 

Lyallpur 

Samundri 

Lyallpur 

Toba Tek 


40 

576 

3-9-13 

46. 

Multan 

Multan 

Multan 

Singh. 

Khanewal 


243 

6966 

25-8-18 

47. 

Multan 

Lodhran 

Multan 

Khanewal 


2 

6966 

25-3-18 

48. 

Multan 

Mailsi 

Multan 

Khanewal 


138 

6966 

26-3-18 

49. 

Multan 

Kabirwala 

Multan 

Khanewal 


509 

6966 

25-3-18 

60. 

D.G. Khan .. 

1 Jampur 

D.G. Khan .. 

D. G. Khan 


2 

26880 

1-12-19 

51. 

Patiala 

Banur 

Patiala 

Raj pur a 


162 

Ijlas Khas . . 

25 Chet 1975 

62. 

Patiala 

Ghanaur 

Patiala 

Patiala 


185 

„ Order 

ft ‘ 

53. 

Patiala 

Mohindargarh 

Patiala 

Namaul 


299 

f» »» 

f» 

54. 

Patiala 

' Payal 

Patiala 

Sirhind 


123 

»f >» 

ff 

55. 

Patiala 

Payal 

Patiala 

Dhuri 


152 

• > t9 


56. 

Nabha 

Phul 

Nabha 

Jaitu 


64 


, 

67. 

Nabha 

Phul 

Nabha 

Dhanaula 


180 



68. 

Nabha 

Amloh 

Nabha 

Nabha 


123 

• • 

• • 


Adminiitn- 4. At the time the last Census Report was written the Punjab was divided 
Mfe Ditisioas twenty-nine districts, each administered by a Deputy Commissioner, and 
these were grouped in five divisions, each in charge of a Commissioner. The 
separation of Delhi and the creation of the Shcikhupura District leave the number 
of districts unaltered ; the composition of divisions is however slightly altered as 
the old Delhi Division, now known as the Ambala Division, has lost one district ; 
whilst the Lahore Division, though scarcely altered in area, now includes six in- 
stead of five districts. These administrative divisions of the British Territory in 
the Punjab are shown below in the order in which they appear in the tables of 
this report and in all official documents : — 


Ambala Division. 

Jnllnndur Division. 

Lahore Division. 

Rawalpindi Division. 

1. 

Hi^sar. 

7. 

Kangni. 

12. 

Lahore, 

18. 

Gujrat. 

2. 

Rohtak. 

8- 

Hoshiarpur. 

13. 

Amritsar. 

19. 

Shahpur. 

8. 

Ourgaon. 

9. 

.lullundur. 

14. 

Gurdaspur. 

20. 

.Ihelum. 

4. 

Karnal. 

10. 

Ludhiana. 

15. 

Sialkot. 

21. 

Rawalpindi. 

5. 

Ambala. 

11. 

Ferozepore. 

10. 

Qujranwala. 

22. 

Attock. 

0. 

Simla. 



17. 

Sheikhupuia. 

23 

Mianwali. 


Multan DivUion. 

24. Montgomory. 

25. LyaJlpiir. 

26. iThang. 

27. Multan. 

28. Muzaffargarh. 

29. D. Cl. Khan. 


The Indian States which are dealt with in this report were at the time 
of the census all in direct political relationship with the Punjab Government, 
but since then thirteen of them have been placed in direct connection with the 
Government of India and an Agent to the Governor-General has been appointed 
who is not responsible to the Punjab Government. In the tables of the 191J,- 
Census Report the forty-three States concerned were arranged in geographical 
order with reference to their proximity to administrative divisions; of these 
twenty- eight were grouped together as the Simla Hill States. Owing to the 
change in political relationship these States have been re-arranged in the tables 
of the present report as follows : — 


A, — Having Political Relations with the 
Punjab Oovernment, 

1. Dnjana. 

2. Pataudi. 

3. Kalsla. 

4. Simla Hill State.<(. 

(27 States). 


B. Having Political BeUUions tvUh the Government of India, 


6. Lofaaru. 

0. Nahan. 

7. Bilatpur. 

8. Maiuu. 

9. Suket. 

10. Kapurtbala. 

11. Maierkotla. 


12. Faridkot. 

13. Cbamba. 

14. Patiala. 

15. Jind. 

16. Nabha. 

n. Babawalpar. 


It should be noted that the arrangement depends firstly on the closeness 
of their relations with the province, and secondly, on the geographical position 
they occupy ; considerations of seniority, size or importance ^ve not entered 
into the arrangement. 
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: , Total fibres f(» all forty-three States have been shown for comparison 
with previous Census Reports, and separate totals have been shown for the two 
nro^ of States to permit of comparison should a separate report be prepared 
for States in the Punjab Agency at mture censuses. 

To avoid a very possible source of error in making comparative researches 
it must be remembered that the term “ Simla Hfll States” in all Census 
Reports previous to this has included twenty-eight States whilst it now only 
includes twenty-seven ; this change is due to the fact that Bilaspur State, which 
previously looked to the Superintendent of the Simla Hill States as its Political 
Officer, now deals with the Agent to the Qovernor-Gteneral and can no longer be 
included in the term. 

The Delhi Province, consisting of one district of a single tahsil, has no 
administrative divisions. 

6. For many comparative statistical purooses the division of the country s«»bi«i 
by administrative divisions is unsuitable, and India has been divided up into 
natural divisions distinguished mainly by their physical features, climate and 
rainfall. Four of these cover the Punjab and are taiown as the Indo-Gangetic 
Plain West, the Himalayan, the Sub-Himalayan and the North-West Dry Area. 

The whole of the Delhi Province lies in the first of these. It will be noted that 
the names given to these divisions were chosen with reference to India as a whole, 
and that the North-West Dry Area does not lie in the north-west of the Punjab. 
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The Districts and States which lie in each of these natural divisions are 

noted in the margin ; no change beyond 
the- separation of Delhi has been made 
since the last census and statistics for 
the natural divisions are comparable with 
those recorded then without adjustment. 

The second and third of these divisions 
are very well marked, but it is difficult 
to fix a satisfactory boundary between 
the first and fourth which gradually 
merge into each other. 

In the* north-west the Punjab extends 
b^ond the outer range of the Himalayas 
and the Himalayan Division includes 
country on both sides of this range; 

. eultiva^on is timited to the lower slopes. 


L^lnio^Oangtlie Phin 
Wui. 

1. Hisaar. 

3. Lohara State. 

3. Rohtak. 

4t. Dajana State. 

A» Oaigaoti. 

6. Ik^taadi State. 

7. KaniaL 

8. JuUmidur. 

0. Kapnrthala State. 

10. Ladhlana 
II Malerkotla State. 
li Feroaepoie. 

13 Faridliot State. 
Patiala State. 

Jind State. 

Habha State. 

17. Lahoie. . 

13/ Ai^tear. 
Pb^QliJraiiwaia. 

iOs SMMuipm, 


21. Nahan State. 

23. iSimla. 

23. Simla Hill States. 
34. Bilaspar State. 

25. Kanera. 

28. Mandi State. 

27. Suket State. 

28. Qhamba State. 

iiI>--^Mb-Binutkigan. 

80. Ambala. 

30. Kalsia State. 

81 . Hoebfarpiir. 

32. Gurdaipur. 

33. Sialkot. 

34. Qajrat. 

35. Jbelem. 

36. Rawalpindi. 

37. Atloek. 
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as. 

40. 

41. 
4S. 
48. 


lilMhpar. 

MMwAli. 

MonCgoaefy. 

LyaDpur. 

Joftng. 

Multan. 


44b Bahawatpuf State. 

4ft. Mniafla^li. 

46. 0era 0iuud Khan 
(inoluding the Biloob 
Trans-B^ontiet tract). 


vaU«j8 and foo^^IiilU, tut amongat 
ikm w oiten ytfrjr ju; 

derived from ^e nwnejNjue monutun 
streanu, the watecs of which are api^ 
over the vaUejrs and lower riop^ hjr 
small artificial watercourses ; 
plentiful and forests provide fuel and wood far in excess local requirenufAts. 
^e climate is temperate in summer and rigorous in winter, the hij^est l^a 
are covered with perpetual snows and in winter n^y of the tracte beyoni^ 
the outer range are cut off from communication wi^ the outside world by an! 
impassable barrier of snow. The rainfall for this division averages 57 ii^ches 
as compared with 26 inches in the province as a whole. 

To the north-west of this area the Himalayas run into the Kashmir State, 
but throughout ^e length of the province, separating the hill country from the 
unbroken plains, runs a strip of fairty level land broken by foot-hills in which 
the proximity of the mountains affects the climate and rainfall. In summer the 
temperature rises to much the same height as in the plains to the south, but the 
winter is cooler, and throughout the year there is much more moisture in the 
atmosphere. The water level is close to the surface and there is much irrigation 
from wells ; there is also some irrigation from intermittent torrents which descend 
fitom the hills behind Gujrat ; and parts of Hoshiarpur, QurdMpur and Sialkot 
are also irrigated by perennial canms which however give their main irrigation 
after passing through them into the lower plains. The rainfall for this portion 
averages 20 mches in the year. 

The southern and major portion of the province lies in the plains, relieved 
here and there on the west by an outcrop of bare waterless hills ; the eastern 

« art of these plains lies in the Indo-Oangetic Plain and the Western in the North- 
west Dry Area. The two are mainly distinguished by the^ difference in rainfall 
and in water-level ; the former has an annual rainfall of 21 inches as opposed to 
only 9 in the latter : previous to the days of extensive canal irr^tion the two were 
very markedly different in fertility, and the western area consisted largely of bare 
expanses of desert. The spread of canal irrigation has modified tee contrast 
and at the last census it was suggested that the districts of Shahpur, Jhang, LyaU- 
pur and Montgomery, which lie on the dividing line and all of which receive much 
canal irrigation, might advantageously be grouped in the Indo-Qangetic Divi- 
sion. By nature they are more akin to the North-West D^ Area, and it is 
doubtful whether an artificial change in their irrigation justifies their exclusion 
from this division ; such exclusion would render comparison with former statis- 
tics extremely difficult; it has therefore been decided to retain the former system 
of groupingm its entirety. 

6. The Punjab is essentially an agricultural country fanned by 
peasant proprietors ; the whole area is dividra up ipto blocks of land knpwn 
as villages ; for each of these blocks the government maintains a collection of 
revenue records, the principal being known as the *‘Becord of Bi|ffits” and con- 
taining lists of all the owners and tenants in the village together with detail of the 
lands owned or cultivated by each. The distinguishing mark of a villagp 
is that it has a separate record of rights, and the term is applicable to 
whole t^t of land dealt with in that record and not to the coflection of houses 
in which the villagers live. The most usual forms of tenure can be indicat- 
ed best by a description of the way in which a typical village has come into 
being ; it must be understood that, whilst the process of evolution may be true of 
a la^ number of villages, it must not be taken to be of universal implication. In 
its simplest form the village may be regarded as having been founds by one man, 
who, by merely taking possession or by receiving a grant from a local ruler, Obtain- 
ed the ownership of afl the lands induded within its boundaries ; he cultivated 
some of these and regarded the remainder as his property, to be grazed uppn or to 
be broken up at his pleasure. On his death the members of his family mherited 
his rights jomtly, and each member probably cultivated separate plots and add^ 
to them by breaking up further areas in the waste, each however recognising that 
his ri^ts were bouroed by his share by inheritance. In the course pf time ^unfly 
disseiirions, or mere convenience, led some members of the family to regard the 
lands in their cultivating possession as their indipdoidprc^^fr^ but th^ hpd ho 
pounds <m which to bde an exduaive claim to any pcMkm of the untwdim 
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In dnytkilua separate ownership probably grew up without special 
lljmi^ent ; hence in some cases it remained m the proportion of the shares by 
iMeritance whilst in others the separate properties vaned in size by reaton of 
particular members of the family being more energetic in breaking up the waste 
or being stronwr than their fellows and TOing able to exercise their acquisitiveness 
ifK Mcess of tneir theoretical right. In the course of time the custom arose, 
nnd has been given the sanction of law, that separation of joint lands should be 
by agreement or by application to the courts ; such partition is usually made with 
reference to ancestral warra, modified by the facts of existing possession. 

The tenure of the village lands depends mainly on the extent and nature 
of the partition that had taken place before accurate land records came into exis- 
tmce. If when these were firat compiled the separate rights were found to be in 
direct relation to the theoretical tights by inheritance, then the rights in the un- 
divided waste were held to be in the same proportion, and subsequent partitions 
Were made on the basis of the family tree. If existing richts were found to be 
irreconcilable with the theory of proportional inheritance, ^e rights in the waste 
might be held to be in the ratio of tne extent of existing rights of ownership in 
the cultivated land, or perhaps in the ratio of the revenue payable by each member 
of the village. 

The original simplicity is complicated by the fact that original owners may 
have sold or gifted poraons of their separate holdings ; in some cases such gifts 
and sales have been understood to include the dependent share in the undivided 
lands, in others not. Incases where a share in the waste has followed the transfer 
of separated lands the effect is merely to introduce an outsider into the group of 
owners and to modify the shares in the joint property ; in the reverse case the 
outsider becomes an owner of a specific plot of land only, whilst the original group 
of owners continue to have all the rights in the waste. 

Each owner may cultivate his holdings or have it cultivated for him by 
servants or tenants, the most usual form of rent being a specified portion of the 
produce raised by the tenant. 

Sometimes an owner may have had difficulty in securing tenants and has 
bad to offer unusual attractions to obtain them ; he may have guaranteed a fixity 
of tenure extending for their lives or even to their descendants ; or he may 
have gone away and neglected his land, and the tenants may have gradually 
acquired prescriptive rights in his absence, which on his return he has found 
necessary to recognise. In these and in many other ways has arisen a class of 
tenant, mown as an “occupancy tenant,” who has an hereditary right to cultivate 
the land on payment of a rent to the owner which may or may not be an economic 
rent ; in some cases such rent is merely nominal or is no more than the government 
revenue. 


Very similar to the case of an owner whose land is in the possesson of 
occupancy tenants paying a nominal rent, is that of the superior and inferior 
owner ; in this case the inferior owner exercises practically all rights of ownership 
except that he pays certain dues to a superior owner. Both occupancy tenants 
and Werior owners may or may not have the power to transfer their rights to 
persons other than their heirs, and in cases where they have not this power an 
attempt to do so may result in the land reverting to the full ownership of the 
owner or superior owner. 

It is probable that in early days the local ruler was r^ognised as the ul- 
timate owner of aU land within his territory, and that individud land owners 
were regarded as holdiim from him ; this view'was gradually modified till it was 
merely recognised thai the ruler had a right to a certain share of the produce of 
lands, and this share was the original form of land revenue. In the present 
^y, tho u gh the land reyenue is coUected in cash, it is based on the theory that 
ipvemment has a right to oue-half of the net produce of the land after deduction 
qf the cost of cqltivatipn b^m the moss produce, the cost of cultivation includ- 
ing that porrion of the produce which is retained by a tenant ; in other wor^ 

K vemmwt ie entitled to one-half of the rent recrivM by a nqn-worldng lanffiord. 

, practice the cash limd m^enue nowhere approaches this theoretical ri^t ; 
bpt thp important point is that lao^ i® **ot a tax, but is closely related to 
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ol land. Such tracts are known as their “ja^pirs” and originated M^er as diri^ 
grants from government, or as a recognition of their former quasi-eoverwi^ 
^hts over the area. 

We have now encountered the main features of the land tenures of- the 
Punjab |>lains ; the commonest type is that in which a landowner owns mdividnal 
lands with full rights of alienation and disposal, together with a joint right iq an 
un^vided waste, this joint right usually being capable of realisation asm 
individual right by partition with the other sharers ; such an owner majr let his 
land from year to year to tenants who pay him a portion of the harvest m rent> 
and he is responsible to government for the revenue assessed on his individual 
land together with a share of that assessed on the joint village lands. 

The theoretical account given above of the origin of this system explains 
the fact that it is usual to find the individual lands of one owner scattered about 
in small plots throughout the village ; repeated partition leads to more and more 
scattered holdings, and it is quite usual to find an owfier of no more than three 
acres with thirty or more separate fields scattered about over an area of two or 
three square miles. Repeated sub-division, and wide distribution of scattered 
holdings are the bane of the indigenous system of land tenure ; it requires little 
imagination to picture the waste of effort, and the difiiculties as to trespassing and 
rights-of-way, with which it must necessarily be connected. 

The description given above applies, almost universally, throughout the 
central and south-eastern parts of the province ; and it shoidd be noted that 
these were the fiirst parts to come under British rule, and also that the tenures in 
them resemble those in the United Provinces which had long been familiar to 
British administrators before the Punjab came under their sway. In the sandy 
stretches of the south-west, the hilly country to the north-west, and more 
than all in the Himalayan tracts, the distribution of rights was originaUy very 
different and the tjrpe of village described was unknown ; but the early British 
administrators with pre-conceived ideas on these subjects managed to graft the 
types of land tenure with which they were familiar on to a countryside to which 
they were totally alien. 

In the south-west the population was still largely nomadic and pastoral 
when it first came under British sway ; dotted over the country were small hamlets 
occupied by a few persons who had built a well and cultivated a small patch of 
land round it ; these people regarded the surrounding country as subject to their 
grazing rights, but had no sense of any joint ownership in the waste, and ascrib- 
ed their ownership to the fruits of breaking up the soil and not to inheritance. 
Such small hamlets were artificially grouped in villages, and the thtory of joint 
ownership of the waste within the boundaries of such villages was artificially 
introduced ; at the same time vast areas of waste which had never been subject 
to the plough were found to be absolutely unappropriated and were, in accordance 
with local sentiment, declared to be government property. 

In the north-west, strong warlike tribes had collected in fairly lai^e vil- 
lages for the sake of mutual protection, these villages being strongholds rather 
than agricultural settlements. Scattered round these strongholds were the' 
small ^mlets of the non-warlike population, who existed under the protection 
or subject to the tyranny of the leading tribes ; their settlements were too im- 
important to attack and usually consisted of a few houses built in the immediate 
vicinity of the lands cultivated by their owners. 

In the Himalayas the dense forests and the precipitous nature of the 
countiy rendered cultivation possible only in isolated patches. Anyone who 
cleared and broke up a small area of land bunt his house in toe clearing, and excepi 
in the more continuous and fertile valleys man was not able to satisfy -his. 
gregarious instincts. Each settler would collect his firewood M9|d grace his oahtl# 
m toe surrounding forests, and thus gradually create a right over the waste ^ tois 
vicinity of his clearing ; where clearings wore dose together convenience led to 
neighbouring settlers establishing joint rights, in toe waste, and'SS popnUdaii^ 
increas^ and interests began to conflict specified areas of waste woul^heoodiw 
reoog^oised as subject to the exclusive rights of user of severd setdws. . . 

Thus a whole valley, the whole of one side of a hiU;os a 9 ^.otoeK ii^^ 
divmon of toe country mimt become subject to the rights of , tura 
setuers who had individual cultivated clearings scattered about over it. ^Qia 
settlecs with common ri^d^ts would not necesmcily be related aud al^t to* 
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■entirely different tribes or castes. A small tract of country, subject to the 
common rights of user of peraons residing in scattered residences over its surface, 
is the natural unit of these hills ; such units are known by different names in 
different localities, arid in many of the hill states they form the administrative 
unit and are known in English as villages ; in others they are so small as to be 
useless as administrative units and have been grouped together in blocks to suit 
the local form of administration. Throughout the Himalayas the village unit, 
as demarcated for census purposes, is an artificial one ; and no statistics 
concerning the number, size or proximity of villages within the Himalayan 
tract are of any utility whatsoever. 

A comparatively modern innovation in land tenure and in types of villages 
has been introduced during the process of colonisation of government waste 
lands in the west which have been rendered fit for cultivation by the introduction 
of canal irrigation. On being irrigated these wastes were divided up into villages 
of convenient size and the lands of each village which were fit for cultivation 
were granted to settlers from the old districts. The grants took various 
forms ; some whole villages were let out to capitalists on payment, others were 
granted to persons who deserved well of government ; more usually however 
separate plots in each village were granted and the grantees were required to 
take up residence and build houses on a site set apart for the purpose. In the 
first instance the grantees were usually given rights of occupancy tenants holding 
under government, various conditions being attached to the tenancies ; these 
always included the duties of taking up permanent residence and cultivating the 
land allotted ; other conditions such as the keeping of brood mares for horse- 
breeding, the breeding of camels, the introduction of scientific methods of 
agriculture, the cultivation of superior varieties of particular crops, and so 
on, were sometimes enforced in addition. In all villages a certain area was 
not allotted and was retained by government to be utilised as grazing 
grounds or for some other common purposes. 

After the settlers had been some years inoccupationandhad demonstrated 
their intention of taking up permanent residence and had made satisfactory 
progress in breaking up and cultivating the lands allotted to them the majority 
of those who did not hold on special conditions were allowed to purchase pro- 
prietary rights in their tenancies. After they had done so the type of village 
evolved closely resembled that in the south-eastern plains, the main difference 
being that instead of the waste land being common property it was unallotted 
and remained the property of government though devoted to the common 
use of the villagers. Such villagers can, of course, trace no descent from a 
common ancestor, and do not form such a corporate body as the inhabitants of 
old villages ; but at the time of colonisation efforts were made to group 
together members of one or two associated castes coming from the same part 
of the province, and though the villagers are not necessarily connected by 
family ties, they arc far from being chance collections of miscellaneous origin. 

7. Of the twenty-five million inhabitants of the Punjab no less than four- 
teen and three quarter millions are of agricultural occupation, whilst many more 
follow agricultural pursuits in addition to some other occupation. Subsidiary 
Table 1 at the end of this chapter presents a few agricultural statistics, and it 
is necessary to explain the terms used therein. “ Cultivable area” includes land 
actually under cultivation, fallows, and waste available for cultivation ; such 
waste does not include areas in which cultivation is forbidden by law or custom, 
such as reserved forests or common lands set apart for a specific purpose. It 
does however include common lands which can be made available for cultiva- 
tion by partition even though such partition has not been effected. “ Gross 
cultivated area” means the area actually sown in any one year with no 
deduction for failure of crops, any land sown at both seasons of the year 
{i. e., double-cro;^fBd) being counted twice. “Net cultivated area” means the 
area sown in any one year, the double-cropped area not being counted twice.. 
In other words net cultivated area refers to the area of land sown, whilst 
gross cultivated area refers to the area of crops sown ; to avoid confusion I shall 
generally refer to gross-cultivated area as the sown area. 

It will be noticed that both gross and net cultivated areas refer to areas 
of a particular year and will fluctuate annually according to the nature of the 
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conditions at the time of sowing ; neither of them include land which lies 
fallow for the whole year, though such land may be regularly though infrequent- 
ly cultivated. 

According to the subsidiary table, 66 per cent, of the total area of the 
province is fit and available for cultivation, whilst the net and gross 
cultivated areas amount to 59 and 67 per cent, respectively of the . cultivable 
area ; in other Words the net and gross cultivated areas amount to 39 and 44 
per cent, of the total area of the province. The table also shows that 40 
percent, of the gross cultivated area, or nearly 18 per cent, of the total ares, is 
irrigated. The figures in the table however include many for States which, 
owing to an incomplete system of land and crop survey, are of doubtful, accuracy. 
The conditions of agriculture within the States of the Punjab closely resemble 
those in adjacent British Territory, and the figures which will be discussed 
in this and the two following paragraphs are those for British Territory only 
which rest on an unassailable basis owing to the completeness of the land revenue 
records. 

In the records-of -rights, wliich are revised every four years, .the term 
cultivated area includes fallows which have been under crops sufficiently recently 
to warrant the belief that their cultivation has not been permanently abandoned, 
and tills cultivated area is described as irrigated from wells or canals if it can be, 
and has recently been, so irrigated, notwithstanding the fact that it was not so 
irrigated in the year when the record was prepared. 

According to the records-of-rights prepared in the four years 1914 to 1917, 
which are representative of the last decade, the cultivated area amounted to 29,140 
thousand acres in British Territory excluding the tribal area across the border of 
Dera Ghazi Khan. The total area of this tract is 27,280 square miles, so that the 
cultivated area amounts to 47 per cent, of the total. Of this twenty-nine odd 
million acres of cultivated land, exactly one half was entirely dependent on rain 
for its moisture, 17 per cent, could receive irrigation from wells, 27 per cent, 
from canals and about 1 per cent, from other sources of irrigation ; whilst the 
remaining 5 per cent, was liable to inimdation from rivers. 

Turning now to records of the area sown each year, the average for the 
decade since the last census amounts to 27,887 thousand acres, or 45 per cent, of 
the total area, a very slight difference from the gross cultivated area shown in the 
subsidiary table which includes Punjab States and was worked out from the 
figures for 1921 and not for an average of ten years. Of this sown area, 13; 

E er cent, was actually irrigated from wells, 30 per cent, from canals, and rather 
jss than 1 per cent, from other sources ; tliis shows that 44 per cent, of the sown 
area was irrigated as compared with 40 per cent, shown in the subsidiary table. 
Irrigated crops are less liable to failure than those which depend entirely on 
. rain or natural inundation for their moisture ; 
Sown . . ’ the figures (averages of the ten years since last 

, •• , census) for crops grown with and without 

irngation are shown in the margin, the umts 
being thousands of acres ; it will be seen that whilst rather less than 44 per cent, 
of the crops sown are irrigated, yet, owing to the smaller proportion of failure 
amongst these, no less than 49 per cent, of the matured crops are irrigated : 
remembering that the yield of all crops is materially increased by irrigation 
it is clear that considerably more than half the produce of the province is 
grown on irrigated lands. 

The revenue department, in addition to compiling statistics of area actually 

sown and matured each year, pre- 
pares an estimate of considerable 
accuracy of the total produce of the 
principal crops ; the marginal table 
0 ^ been prepared from these statis-' 
tics and estimaiM in order to show 
the relative importance of the 
principal crops produced. It is of 
course impossible to value grain 

S reduced over a term of years in 
ifferent places, and the last column 
of figures is inserted merely as an 
indication of comparative values 
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and must not be given any meaning beyond this. It is calculated from averages 
of normal prices at harvest time in the lar^t producing districts ; these 
normal prices are fixed independently for each mstrict by the revenue depart- 
ment, and were last revised in 1910-17. 

The ten crops given in this table account for eighty per cent, of the total 
area shown, and on them the agricultural welfare of the province principally 
depends ; amongst them it will be seen that the spring crop far outweighs the 
autumn crop in importance, and that the value of wheat alone equals that of all 
the others put together. 

8. The importance of irrigation in provincial agriculture has been demon- irrig«t:cii. 
„ , ^ strated in the last paragraph ; the sources from which 

Private canals . . 40 imgatioii IS derived are shown in the margin where 

the source of supply for every unit of one thousand 
mhetsoureei !! 12 actes is shown. Canals irrigating «88 out of every 

~~ thousand acres head the list in importance, and of these 
the majority are owned and worked by Government. 

Next come wells which irrigate 299 out of every 1,000 acres ; these are in 
general private property owned by the landowners or by groups of 
landowners. The irrigation shown as from “other sources” is mostly by lift 
from ponds, rivers and marshes, though it includes a variety of other methods 
of little importance. 

It may be noted that low-lying lands in the neighbourhood of rivers are 
often inundated at flood time and that this fact assists their cultivation ; such 
inundated lands are usually regarded as unirrigated. The fertilising floods are 
often spread over a larger surface by short cuts and dams than they would reach if 
left to themselves, whilst sometimes inundation canals of considerable magnitude 
carry the waters far beyond their natural limits ; there is then no definite border 
line between lands inundated directly from rivers and termed unirrigated, and 
those which are irrigated by inundation canals. 

The marginal figures show the percentage of the average matured area 

which was irrigated from canals and 

pBROENTAOSOf MATUEBDOBOPSlTItAT ARK UmiQATKD. WcllS ^ Inthc dcCadc bcforC thc CCHSUS J 

the districts have been arranged in order 

cmb”. which irrigation plays the 

1! most important part; the new district 

' Lyaiipur .. .. 98 97 I of Shcikhupura is included with Gujran- 

Mu?tan 87 73 14 Separate figures for it were not 

JhRng" !! 8d 88 28 available. It will be seen that in eleven 

h ' " ?? M «A out of the twenty-eight districts named 

Gufran^u .. 78 r ,6 21 morc than half thc matured crops had 

imritw 70 40 w Kceived the benefits of irrigation. 

' Juiioodur . . . ! 54 .. 84 Lands irrigated from wells ate the most 

S'*"'®* •• »2 f? fertile in the province, for the expense 

D. Q. Khan .. .. 43 32 11 * 0 “ laboui' 01 this type of imgatiou 

Lndhiua .. 87 9 28 preventi its adoption except with the 

' Qujrat . . . . 38 21 15 prospect Of a commensurate return, and 

RohtaS^^ " " p 19 *8 *^0 ao intensive system of culti- 

Kuigra !! J. 26 26 .. vation, whilst the continual presence 

•• •• JJ j* ‘I of the cattle required to work the well 

Mia^ii !.■ 12 5 7 provides manure in excess of that avail- 

- •• ® able for other types of cultivation. 

Ambau !! 6 .. 6 During thc last decade the number of 

■■ ■' 5 ■' » masonry wells in use increased from 

Simla ^ !! .. .. 245,239 in 1911 to 266,879 in 1920 ; but 

Brituu AR -.r 1 * ** cannot be assumed that the total 

‘ number of wells increased proportionate- 

■ ly as irrigation from wells is extended in 

seasons of light tSinfall and contracted in other seasons ; considerable areas of 
land can be irrigated from both wells and canals, and temporary conditions decide 
wluch system is adopted. During the decade the largest area sown with well 
irrigation was 3,876 thousand acres in 1920-21 whilst the smallest was 2,961 
thousand acres in 1917-18; the latter year was one in which unirrigated cultivation 
was more extenrive than in any other of the decade. 


PsROaNTAQli OF MATURED OROF5 THAT ARE IRRIQATEO. 



Total. 

From 

canals. 

From 

wells. 

Lyallpur 

Montgomery 


98 

87 

97 

64 

33 

Multan 


87 

73 

H 

Jhang 


Sd 

68 

28 

Lahore 


78 

66 

22 

MuzaSargarh 


77 

63 

24 

Qujranwala . . 


76 

66 

21 

.Shahpur 


16 

64 

11 

Amritsar 

• ■ 

70 

40 

30 

Jullnndur 

• • 

64 


64 

Sialkot 

e e 

63 

6 

48 

Ferozepore 


46 

32 

U 

D. G. Khan .. 


43 

32 

11 

Ludhiana 


87 

9 

28 

Karnal 


86 

22 

14 

Gujrat 


36 

21 

15 

Gurdaspttr 


28 

11 

17 

Rohtak 


27 

19 

S 

Kangra 


26 

26 

, , 

Gargaon 


17 

6 

n 

Hiuar 


16 

15 

1 

Mianwali 


12 

6 

7 

Hoshiarpur 

« e 

11 

2 

9 

Attook 

a • 

9 

1 

8 

Ambala 

• • 

6 


6 

Jhelam 


6 


5 

Rawalpindi . , 

Si mla 


2 


2 

Britub Territory 


48 

36 

13 
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* Well irrigation demands a fairly high level of the sub-soil water. The dis- 
tricts which employ wells most largely are Jullondur, Sialkot, Amritsar, Ludhiana, 
Jhang, MuzaSargarh, Montgomery, Lahore and Gujranwala. Except for Jhang, 
Muzaffargarh and Montgomery, these are all grouped together on the Southern 
side of the Sub-Himalayan tract ; to their North lie districts where there is suffi- 
cient moisture for unimgated cultivarion, whilst to their South the water level 
sinks and renders well irrigation more difficult. In the former districts the lift is so 
small that the wells canbe worked by Persian Wheels which carry a continuous band 
of earthenware pots ; further South though wells are in use they are more scarce 
* and their depth is so great that the Persian Wheel has to be replaced by the less 
efficient rope and leather bucket. 

The well has lost much of its importance since the introduction of extensive 
canal irrigation. Without its canals the Punjab would be unable to support its 
population, and the main factor in the movement of the rural population for the 
last twenty years has been the extension of the canal system. Districts such as 
Jhang, Lyallpur and Montgomery which now support a dense agricultural popu- 
lation were practically desert coimtry before the canals opened them up, and were 
then inhabited by a very sparse population of shepherds and graziers. 

The inset map shows the areas commanded by the more important canal 
systems of the province and on the next page arc reproduced a few leading figures 
concerning them. 


Ho. 18. cabal IRRIOATIOS IM THE FUHJAB. 

vertlcair 'shading shows areas connandch by eanals opened since 1811, 
Horizontal shading shows areas commanded hy canals opened before 18U. 
Dotted shading shows areas commanded by inundation canalS. 



X. Shahpur. S.Cujrat. S.GuJyanwaia. a.sislicot. D.Gnrdaspur. 6. Amritsar. 

7, Lahore. 8. sheikhupura. 9. Lyallpur. lo. Jhang. ll.Muzaffargarh. is.Dera Ohapt 
Xhan. iS.Kultan, la.Rontgonery. is.Ferozepore. XS.Faridkot. 17. Ludhiana. 
la.Haierkoua. U.HabbB. So.ratlaia. zl.Hlaaar. sa.Kamal. SS.RohtaR. 

24.Delhl. . 


! ! 




fimahedm 1896.1 


— — — I— — — — i 

(a) Ai Ml inundation canal system. 

^ois.— The avera^ acea recorded in column No. 6 is that for the ten veara ifii i«i 2 iooa 01 i n 
in the case of the thrae canals of the Thple iVoiict molusim But 

which they wc dengned to iingstoic iltom ^ “‘®““ «<>' <»“ the area 

The first e^ht of th^ ate pereuoial canals with permanent headworks on 
the large nyera of the provmM, so designed that the canals run even when the 
nyets are at their {owest. The remainder are groups of small canals, few of which 
extend very far inland from the nvers from which they take their supply and in 

general they only come into operation when the rivers are in flood. 

The records of area actually irrigated are available back to the year 1887-88 

when aU the canals 

iwiKTiJT" ■ “"H I ! then in BxiRtP.nop 

Itw r m — — H So. w. Total irrUaii®* fr.. o i ^ i 

I8SS-9Q TT n irngated 2,341 tnmi. 

mo^sno- 1 canaia in tfti Punjab \ 

inr-flr ^ h Sand acres, since t^fien 

T Bg TTg r -nr r «na caim. issT.isti, ^ 

i«93-94 “ 2 a tne extension and 

lagr-US ' "irr Xht riguraa oppoalia . ^ 

“isssTsx TT — I improvement of exist- 

Tnrrfr-S- —±-^ mg canals and the 

i m W 'iT r nunuar of acres ® '7 

is y rdo ’ -XT- — ■ - ' '--h ^ construction of new 

^liHf48- = ^T -I ones has led to a 

ijif it- lr - * steady increase in 

■tnrir Ir — ■ i irrigation as is shown 

fl ' oUl It - -r^ ia the marginal dia- 

— •■■■ - i ' gram. In 1920-21 the 

-■ ■■■■■ ' T total area irrigated 

■mrn-Tr^^ ■ ■ , 1 amounted to 10,274 

■ ? thousand acresandthe 

S tr ia 5 — ■ ' ' - ^ greatestarea everirri- 

E : r gated in one year was 

\ 1 I 10,467 thousand acres 

in the previous year. 

Ifttii Jpnm Oanal, which was taken over in the early half of the 

Kamal, Rohtak and ffissar districts, and 
ifrimtinii Pala^Stete and the Delhi Province. The Sirsa Branch, which 
uxlgstes portaons of Patiala and PGssar, was finrt opened in 1891. 


Total irrUatioB ftaa 
canals in tut Punjab 
ana caiiil. isaTwiati. 
Tht riguraa oppoalta 
eacn year show tho 
nunbar of acres 
^ ImuBtod, omitting 
1 oonoo ' s 
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* TheU;^>»BariDoabCaB^lM»riaobewtiBe»wtenceBok»gt^t^ a»iath» 
case of tile Western Jumna, inuuigxation to the ateaa it eonunands had alreadj 
taken place before the first census and therefore cannot form the subject of 
statistical study. It is supplied from the Bavi river and irrigates very large 
areas in Lahore and Amritsar and a comparatively smaQ area in Gurdaspur. 

The Sirhind Canal waa first opened to irxigatioai in 1883-84, it distributes 
the waters of the Sutlej in Ludhiana and Ferosepore Districts, and in the PatiaJa, 
Jind, Nabha and Faridkot States. 

The Lower Chenab, with headworks at Ehanki on the left bank of tiie 
Chenab, was first opened in 1887-88 as an inuudati(m canal and was opened as a 
perennial system in 1892, but was extended and improved constantly and scarcely 
reached its present scale of irrigation till 1911. It in^tea practically the w^e 
of the Lyallpur District and parts of Gujranwala, l^eikhupura and Jhang ; 
the area which it commands waa mainly uncuItivaUe waste before it received 
irrigation and the canal led to an enormous migration from the congested districts 
to the newly opened up country. As the greater part of the land was government 
property colonisation was carried out by government which granted land on 
various conditions to residents of thickly populated districts ; most of these 
grantees have now become owners of the land which they were first granted as 
tenants. The result is that the whole tract is populated by persons who are 
connected by relationship and social ties with inhalants of different districts 
all over the Punjab, and the colony is a focus of mimation as the inhabitants and 
their relations are constantly passing backwards and forwards between it and the 
^stricts in which their ancestors lived and in which many of the inhabitants sfdU 
have proprietary interests. 

The Lower Jhelum Canal is of much more recent construction and was 
first opened to irrigation in 1901 ; it irrigates a large portion of the Shahpur District 
and a smaller area in Jhang ; this too commands an area which was very thinly 
populated when in its natural condition, and of which much was government 
waste available for cultivation. Here too is now collected a population including 
persons keeping in constant touch with their relations in districts scattered through- 
out the province. 

The other three large perennial canab that now contribute to the fertility 
and wealth of the province have all been opened to irrigation during the decade 
since the last census. They form collectively what has been known as the Triple 
Canal Project and are inter-related in a peculiar way. The districts of Montgomery 
and Multan included vast areas of waste, which, could they but be irrigated, 
would have formed yet another area in which to found a canal colony and 
still further relieve the pressure of the ever-growing population of the old 
districts. The difficulty was that the Ravi, the only river from which direct 
irrigation could bo obtained, was already pouring practically the whole of its 
cold weather supply into the Upper Bari Doab Canal; the waste area avail- 
able could have been irrigated from it in the flood season only, and that would not 
have rendered it suitable for colonisation on a large scale. On the other hand the 
Jhelum river carried a supply which at its lowest was well in excess of the require- 
ments of the Lower Jhelum Canal. The solution of the difficulty, which is now an 
accomplished fact, was to use the surplus water of the Jhelum for the ultimrte 
irrigation of the tracts in Montgomery and Multan. The Upper Jhelum Canal 
takes water from the Jhelum and irrigates part of the Gujrat district, but carries a 
far bigger supply than is required for that irrigation alone ; the surplus, after 
flowing right across the Gujrat District, is released into the Chenab river a little 
above the head-woiks of the Lower Chenab Canal. Thus reinforced the Chenab 
river carries a supply in excess of that required for the Lower Chenab Cbuftl and 
this sup|fly is now taken off higher up, the river by the Upper Chenab Canal 
which irrigates large areas in Gujranwala and Sheikhupura Districts and still 
has a large flow idt which it empties into the Ravi river. This sujmly is then 
taken out of the river on the opposite bank b^ the Lower Bari Doab whiph 
irrigates the Montgomery and Multan Distncts and has thus opened up a imw 
area for colonisation. Actually no water of the Jhelum gets on to the 1 a»m< in the 
Lower Bari Doab Colony, but it does cross the Chenab and by feeding th a 
Chenab enaJtiea the Upper Chenab to draw off some of the waters of the 
Chenab without prejudice to the I^aQpur colony and it is the waters fi»m the 



awnoif 


IS 


Chenftb that eroat tke Rati and find tbdr way into the M<mtgomeiy asA 
Multan Distiiets. 

Work on the Upper Jhelum commenced in 1906 and it was opened to 
isiaiT .. iIt!^ irrigation in 1915 and completed in 1917. It 

i»iM8 !• inloM was designed to take in a supply of 8,600 

llie^ao !! ” cubic feet per second at the head and to deliver 

leso^i .. Sts’, 189 7,812 of these into the Chenab; it com* 

manda 571,783 acres and is intended to irrigate about 348 thousand acres. The 
total area irrigated during the first few years after it was opened is shown in the 
margin. It irrigates a tract which is already inhabited and in the ownership of 
the residents ; it is therefore unlikely to cause immigration to any great extent 
though it will add to the prosperity of the tract irrigated and enable it to support 


a lar^r population 
The Upper C 


The Upper Chenab which was commenced in 1906 and completed in 1917 

Year. Acres irrigtod. ^ irrigation in April 1912. 

1912-13 ‘ 123,236 It IS designed to use 4,944 cubic feet per 

Jn’sM second for irrigation and to pass on 6,760 into 

I91S46 !! 32s!o 62 the Bavi ; this allows for the irrigation of 648 

882 938 tihousand acres out of the 1,633 thousand 

1918-19 . ! !. 426186* which it Commands, and it has already Worked 

1®*®’^ 6oi’347 irrigation approaching this figure as 

will be seen from the figures in the margin. 
The areas it irrigates in Sialkot and Gujranwala are in the hands of private 
owners and give no room for colonisation, but there are large plots ot govern- 
ment waste in Sheikhupura which are already being colomsed rapidly. 

The Lower Bari Doab was commenced in 1906 and completed in 1917 ; the 
' 7357 ^’ irrigation was given from it in July 1913, 
1914^15 . .’ i 89!204 and the areas irrigated till the end of the 

J®|®;j® 614 936 decade are shown in the margin. It is design- 

191748 !! .! !! 62 i !600 ed for a supply of 6,760 cubic feet per second 

1®!^^ 869 ’*^ head, which is the exact amount 

10^21 i! !! 8521638 rendered available by the outflow of the 

Upper Chenab ; this is to irrigate about 878 thousand out of the 1409 thousand 
acres which are commanded % it. 

None of the three canals could work up to their proper capacity until the 
Upper Jhelum was completed in 1917 ; and it is probable that the irrigation from 
all three will increase considerably before they settle down to steady normal 


Tear. 

1913 - 14 

1914 - 15 

1915 - 18 

1916 - 17 

1917 - 18 

1918 - 19 

1919 - 20 
1020-21 


Acres irrigated. 
. 73,578 

189,204 
. 283 , 29 * 

. 614,936 

. 021,600 

678,004 
869.432 
852,038 


working. 

9. The Punjab is fortunate in possessing an extensive system of railway 
communications. The main line of the North Western Railway from Karachi enters 
the province in the extreme south-west, and runs up to Samasata in Bahawalpur 
State whence it divides and connects up with a system of lines running more or 
less parallel with the great rivers and spreading out like the leaves of a fan till 
they reach another main line which runs along the northern boundary of the pro- 
vince from Attock via Rawalpindi and Lahore to Ferozepore and thence to Delhi. 


Oommunl 

csttoni. 
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this fan-shaped system of lines serves the whole of the western part of the pro- 
vince within a triangle based on Campbellpar and Ferozepoie with its apex at 
Samasata. 



From Lahore to Delhi there are two main lines, one via Ferozepore and 
Bhatinda and the otW following the course of the Grand Trunk Road through 
Amritsar, Jullundur, Ludhiana and Ambala and thence through part of the 
United Provinces. These two main lines have numerpus cross-branches and are 
also connected with other railways, such as the East India Railway from Delhi 
to Kalka via Ambala ; and the Bombay, Baroda and Central Indian Railway &om 
Delhi to Rewari and thence to Bhatinda via Sirsa and Hissar ; together these 
various lines and branches form a very complete net-work over the central and 
south-eastern parts of the province. 

The only portions of the province not served by railways are the Himalayan 
tract in the north-east, in which the only line is the short Kalka-Simla Railway, 
and the Dera Ghazi Khan District and the eastern part of the Bahawalpur State. 
The western part of the province, though well served by the fan-shaped system of 
lines radiating from Samasata, lacks railway communication in a transverse direc- 
tion ; the presence of the rivers and the difficulties in connection with bridging 
them have prevented the construction of lines running from north-west to south- 
east. 

The main external trade of the Punjab passes down the North Western 
main line to Karachi, whilst the main lines to Demi and thence direct to the ports 
of Bombay and Calcutta and other towns of the Indian continent provide the other 
most important external trade routes. 

The followiim account of the construction of the Punjab railway system is 
taken direct from Mr. Calvert’s “ Wealth and Welfare of the Punjab”: — 

*' The first railway line (Amritsar to Lahore) was put under construction in 1866 
and opened for traffic in 1861. Wohd had to be used for fuel. The line from LidiotB to 
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Httltan, which at that time was connected with Karachi by the boats of the old Indus Flotilla, 
was opened in 1866. Goal was introduced in 1872, in which year one goods train left Lahore 
daily for Qhaziabad. Through communication with Calcutta and Bombay was established 
in 1883. Thereafter progress was steady, if not rapid, as the following details show : — 


Main Line.— 

South to Lahore 



.. 231 

miles, opened in 

1870 

Lahore to West 

• , 

. , 

.. 418 

5» 

1878 

Lahore to North 

•• 

•• 

. . 242 

1} 

1880 

Branches— 

Qolra-Basal 



.. 47 

99 

1^1 

Amritsar-Pathankot 



.. 67 

99 

1884 

Rajpura-Bhatinda 



.. 107 

99 

1889 

Sind-Sagar 



.. 342 

99 

1890 

Sialkot (1884) Jammu 



.. .36 

99 

1890 

Raewind-Perozepore 



.. 33 

99 

1892 

Southern Punjab, main line 



.. 400 

99 

1897 

Narwana-Kaithal * 



.. 23 

99 

1899 

Kundian-Campbellpore 



.. 120 

99 

1899 

Perozepore-Bhatinda 



.. 56 

99 

1899 

Wazirabad-Khanewal 



. . 201 

99 

1900 

Ludhiana-Jakhal 



79 

99 

1901 

Kalka-Simla 



. . 59 

99 

1903 

Ludhiana-Macleodganj 



.. 152 

99 

1906 

Jech-Doab 



.. 149 

99 

1906 

Shahdara-Sangla 



.55 

99 

1907 

Khanewal-LofUran 



.. 56 

99 

1909 

Amritsar-Patti (1906) Kasur 


dk. ‘ 

.. .54 


1910 

Kasur-Lodhran 


W 

.. 208 

J » 

1910 

Khanpur-Chachran 



.. 22 

>9 

1911 

Chichoki-Shorkot Road 



. . 1.36 

99 

1911 


Notes on the developments whioh have taken place during the last decnde, t<igether with liguiee bringing 
this account up to date, trill be found in paragraph 39. 

The road communications are far less extensive and connected than the 
railway system ; the only coherent system of metalled roads is that connected with 
the Grand Trunk Road which rims continuously from Calcutta to Peshawar and 
in its passage through the Punjab connects Delhi, Kamal, Ambala, Ludhiana, 
Jullundur, Amritsar, Lahore, Gujranwala, Jhelum and Rawalpindi. This road 
is metalled throughout its length and has re(!ently been much improved by the 
.construction of road bridges over the great rivers of the Punjab, all of which it 
crosses. Metalled feeder roads branch off from the Grand Trunk Road for short 
distances throughout its length, the most important being — from Delhi to Gurgaon 
and Rohtak and to smaller places beyond them ; from Thanesar to Pehowa and 
Ohaohehrauli ; from Ambala to Kalka and Simla ; from Rajpura, near Ambala, to 
Patiala and Sangrur ; from Ludhiana to Malcrkotla and Sangrur ; from Ludhiana 
to Perozepore ; from Jullundur to Hoshiaipnr ; from Lahore to Ferozepore and to 
Sheikhupura ; from Gujranwala to Hafizabad and to Sialkot ; from Wazirabad to 
Sialkot and thence to Jammu ; and from Rawalpindi into Kashmir via Murree. 

Other isolated systems of metalled roads are in existence round about 
Lyallpur ; from Multan to Muzaffargarh and thence to Dera Ghazi Khan, in 
which the presence of a boat-bridge over the Indus only affords through communi- 
cation in the cold weather ; and from Pathankot to Dalhousie and through the 
Kangra Valley to Kangra, Dharmsala and Baijnath. 

Numerous unmetalled roads traverse the country in all directions, except 
in the west which is badly provided with road communication ; these roads are 
often metalled for a few miles where they approach a town or a line of railway. 
Unmetalled roads provide all that is needed for the indigenous system of trans- 
port of agricultural produce by bullock cart, but are of little use for lighter 
veMcular traffic or for motor transport. 

The extensive canal system of the province supplements the road communi- 
cations to a very large extent ; the main lines of the canals run between broad 
banka and usually one of these is kept open to bullock carts and other heavy 
traffic whilst the other, though unmetalled, is kept in excellent repair and, except 
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in the rains, provides a first-class motor road which, though not open to tho 
generalpubUc, can be used by permission when occasion requires. 

Ijic rivers and a few of the canals provide facilities for waterborne trans- 
port but the strength of the current prevents any regular nj^stream traffic and 
they are mainly used for floating timber from the forests of the Northern hills In' 
the railway system of the plains. 

Except in the west the combined systems of communication are excellent ; 
but in the west the scarcity of metalled and even of unmetalled rqads allied with 
a railway system which has few lines running from west to east leaves much to 
be desired and the communications are sadly behind the requirements of the 
rapidly increasing population of the canal colonies. 

The postal and telegraph systems of the province are very complete, and 
the most inaccessible spots have unexpectedly irequent deliveries, ^e postal 
authorities have done much to hasten the improvement of road communications 
in the hills by the adoption of motor services beyond the limits of the railways. 
Railway and Canal telegraph lines extend to tracts beyond the reach of the 
Government telegraph system, and these can be used for official purposes and, in 
cases of emergency, by the general public. 

A notable development of toe past decade has been the extension of the 
telephone system ; many towns have small systems of their own and trunk lines 
connect Delhi, Ambala, Kalka, Simla, Jullundur, Amritsar, Lahore and Rawal- 
pindi and extend into the North-West Frontier Province. 

Civil wireless telegraph stations are in existence in Delhi, Jutogh (Simla) 
and Lahore ; there is also a military radio station in Rawalpindi, whilst the 
Royal Air Force maintain stations in Lahore and Ambala. 

10. Under former rulers the revenue necessary to support them and their 
large armies and numerous courtiers was collected in kind and was only limited 
by the cultivators’ ability to pay ; and the authorities were always ready to 
eject him in order to install anyone who would pay more revenue. An 3 rUung 
which a man produced in excess of his requirements was taken from him in the 
form of revenue, whilst, even had he been able to keep a surplus from the revenue 
collector, the absence of communications and markets prevented him from 
profiting by its sale. In these conditions there could be no rent over and 
above the revenue, and land possessed no capital value. 

The village was in every respect self-supporting ; it had its own carpenter, 
blacksmith, potter, weaver and otW artisans, all of whom rendered services to 
the agriculturists for which they were paid % shares of the harvested grain ; 
petty shopkeepers existed in every viUage and were mainly paid in kind. Cash 
was practically imknown to the cultivator ; the only form of capital he could pro- 
duce was sunk in jewellery which was generally concealed on account of the in- 
security of the times. As a result of these conditions no members of the rural 
community possessed fluid capital ; land had no value both because there was no 
one to purchase it and because there were no excess profits to be made from it ; 
sales of land were practically unknown before the advent of British rule. 

The immediate result of the British occupation was to introduce security 
of tenure and a greatly reduced revenue.* The reduction immediately created a 
surolus, and, with the growth of communications, markets came into existence 
and this surplus became saleable. This encouraged extension of cultivation, 
the more so because the land revenue was fixed for long periods and during their 
continuance no extra revenue was demanded on account of new cultivation. 
As cultivation was extended and the surplus for sale became larger and larger 
a very large export trade was slowly established. In old days, there being 
no surplus even in normal years, the failure of the monsoon rendered famines 
inevitable ; at the present day irrigation renders the results of a bad monsoon 
less disastrous whilst the deficit in produce does not lead to famiuft so much as 
to reduction of emort. The normal export provides a mar gin up to which produce 
mav ke decreased without stinting the province. Export also tends to prevent 
violent fluctuations in price as, umess the produce of any year is insufficient to 
meet provincial requirements, prices will be governed by world prices and will 
not vary so readily as a result of local seasonal conditions. 
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AU theBe facts have led to aa amazing increase in the productivitjr of the 
land and the prosperity of the pwple. The creation of an agricultural surplus 
led to the possibility of tent and with its advent* arose the new relation of land* 
owner and tenant, the former beii^ able to live without expenditure of his own 
ene:^ and resources ; land immediately gained a commercial value and ‘sales and 
mortage became common. 

The whob course of British Rule has been marked by rapidly increasing 
land value ; up to about twenty years a^o the land values were only such as 
were warranted by the increase m production and prices, but there is little doubt 
that during the last twenty years they have been more than economic. This is 
mainly due to speculation in land, encouraged by the steadily rising prices ; it has 
been rendered possible by the fact. that cultivators have no means of investing 
capital except in land or jewellery. With them spare cash has generally gone in 
unproductive expenditure or in land purchase ; and the fact that purchase of land 
may not return interest on their money is no bar to such purchase. 

The increasing prosperity of the people and increase in land values has 
been SMCompanied by a great increase in indebtedness. Directly the British 
occupied the country the revenue, though reduced, was made payable in cash 
and was fixed irrespective of seasonal variations (in former days the revenue 
though excessive had perforce been limited by the produce available;) at the same 
time the British paid the army and the large number of labourers employed on 
public works in cash. The cultivator, who had no experience of cash transactions, 
was suddenly asked for regular payments in cash ; and at the same time other 
classes of the community became possessed of cash which they spent in the new 
markets, thus creating a cash capital which drifted to the local shopkeepers 
and moneylenders. The conditions necessary to the growth of borrowing were 
brought into operation — the cultivator needed cash and possessed a valuable 
commodity in his land on which he was able to raise credit, and the local 
shopkeeper had amassed a cash balance and was in a position of power when 
dealing with the cultivator who h^d no knowledge of cash values ; the cultivator 
in spite of his increased prosperity immediately began to borrow from the 
moneylenders. In the early days of this movement, when land values were still 
small, the moneylender advanced money against the coming crop ; communica* 
tions and markets being yet in their infancy the price of the future crop was 
entirely dependent on the season and hence the moneylender’s business was 
risky ; on this account he was entitled to, and did, charge very high rates 
of interest. As land value increased, and as the moneylender found that 
the new courts of law would enforce his claims, he began to advance money 
against the land rather than against crops, and in doing so did not reduce his 
traditional high rates of interest. The growmg impoverishment and financial 
subjection of the agricultural classes caused great anxiety to governnient as far 
back as 1872 ; many remedies were tried, amongst them the introduction of elas- 
tic systems of revenue varying with the nature of the season, and the advance of 
government loans to agriculturists. All these proved insuffiicent to stop the 
evil and, after much discussion, the Land Alienation Act of 1901 was introduced ; 
under its provisions a member of an agricultural tribe may not sell land to any- 
one except another member of such a tribe nor may he mortgage the land to a 
non-agriculturist unless the terms of the mortgage include provision for automa- 
tic redemption. Since the passing of that Act tne financial position of the agri- 
cultural classes has undergone steady improvement, sales and mortgages are still 
extremely frequent, but the balance is in favour of the agriculturists. On the 
other hft pd the Act does not appear to have reduced the credit necessary to the 
conduct of cultivation nor has it led to a decrease in the value of land, whi»^ is 
still freely transferred amongst the agricultural tribes. In some cases members 
of asrioultural tribes have taken to moneylending but, even so, transfer of land to 
them is less harmful than to the professional moneylender for they are mtermted 
in la n d and realise theaters necessary to its productivity. Continued sub-division 
of hpldiog s encourages sale for many owners have holdings smaller than that 
tribioh they could cultivate and ate potential purchasers ; the scattered nature of 
luJAingw may render one plot far more desirable to the neighbouring owner V® 

its own owner whilst the small size of the plots renders tlieir purchase well within 
the credit of the villagers. The absence of industries and opportunities 
for investment and the Udc of economic knowledge allow small owners to purchase 
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fand at more than its economic value. As a result sales and mortgages are still 
excessive in number and extend but do not prejudice the agriculture community 
as a whole. 

The enormous amount o£ capital sunk in the purchase and mortgage oi 
land has not been a source of benent to the land itself ; the major portion has 
been dissipated and the only forms of permanent improvement left by the ancestors 
of the present population are foimd in the eidstence of wells and of a 
few small embankments to prevent floods, in a certain amount of levelling and in 
the existence of trees which afford timber and shade. Exceptions to this may be 
found in the hills where the pressure on resources has led to the laborious terrac- 
ing of otherwise uncultivable hill-sides and, possibly, in the new canal colonies 
where a more enlightened spirit is beginning to be manifested. On the other hand 
government has created improvements which affect vast areas, such, for instance, 
as the great canal and railway systems and the less advanced road systems. It 
is unfortunate that the direct financial profits which have attended the construction 
of canals and railways were not also available from roads, for whilst the former 
are well up to the requirements of the province the latter are woefully undeveloped. 

The ancient system of cultivation naturally was limited to the production of 
food and other local requirements and land was^not devoted to the crops for which 
it was most suited. The absence of surplus did not encourage extension of culti- 
vation and hence plenty of land was available so that each cultivator was able to 
rmse his crops without resort to laborious intensive cultivation. The exten- 
sive system of tillage and limited nature of crops entailed work only at 
certein periods of the year and produced the habit of wasting long 
periods in idleness ; it demanded little manuring and was accompanied by 
the existence of long fallows and failed to introduce any knowledge of 
rotational systems of agriculture. The habits of centuries cannot be changed 
in a short period and though holdings are now small they are still cultivated by 
the wasteful extensive method. There is an enormous difference between the 
results produced by the various cultivating castes, yet the difference between 
the best and the worst is nothing to the difference which could be made in the 
best by the introduction of scientific methods and continuous labour. 


With the introduction of communications the cultivator found that, of his 
traditional crops, that which had the most easy sale was wheat ; as a natural 
result he has concentrated his surplus production on this crop and a great export 
trade has grown up in it. 'In 1870 wheat was grown on about 6i million acres ; 
since then the area of the province has been greatly reduced, yet the average area 
under wheat now amounts to nearly 9 million acres in British territory alone. 
When the British first occupied the country there was no export of wheat, but 
dunng the decade 1886-96 the export averaged 278 thousand tons, and during 
the last decade, in spite of artificial restrictions, the export by railway and river 
of wheat and wheat flour averaged over 840 thousq,nd tons per annum. " 

Whilst accurate statistics are not available, it appears to be true that the 
price of land has risen more than wages of labour, and that wages of labour have 
risen more than the price of produce which itself has risen more than the cost of 
production. The non-workmg landlord takes a fixed share of the produce and 
pays the land revenue ; the land revenue has represented a diminishing share of 
the produce aud hence the landowner has been taking an increasing share in 
produce of increasing value and gains by the general prosperity. The tenant 
takes a fixed share of the produce and has to bear the cost of cultivation : the former 
has been increasing more rapWly than the latter and therefore the tenant 
18 also improving his position. The labourer is better off than before because his 
fiS the price of produce. All classes have bene- 

exception of the ovmer who cultivates through paid labourers and 
borrowed capital. If these statements are true 
it rnust foUow that owners desire tenants and tLt tenants desire tenancies • this is 
verified by the fact that during the last fifty years the number of^aSte ^md the 
proportion of the total cidtivated area which they cultivate has risen meatlv 
Me hM no soourity oi tonm iKyond thit orented by kbiSfS' 
in consequence he is not encouraged to improve the land ; piaially all imnrove- 
ments, su(* as the sinlMg of wells and planting of trees to provide timber are 

* 17 “®!® Tu ^ increase in ^e propor- 
tion of land cultivated by tenants is an economic loss. " P 
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11. The Punjab suffers from many disadvantages tending against Indus- iMtuMai 
trial progi^. All industries ccdleot round sources of power and at the termini 
of cheap lines of transport. The Punjab possesses inferior coal in the west and 
icon in tih© north, whiAst oil has recently TOen discovered in the extienie noith- 
W3Bb this separation oi the natural supports of industry militates against its 
establishment. Water-power exists in the Himalayas but at present is not made 
available ; schemes for its utilisation are now in progress and may provide the basis 
on which to found industry. 

The Punjab is at an enormous distance from the sea ; on three sides it is 
surrounded by sparely populated countries which will never provide large 
markets for its industries, and on the fourth aide it adjoins the United Provinces with 
similar means of production ; it must therefore look for its markets either to itself 
or to distant countries. In so far as it provides its own wants it is assisted by its 
isolation which, by adding enormous freightage to the values of imported articles, 
creates a natural system of protection. In so far as its industries will supply dis- 
tant markets, this same fact places them at a great disadvantage with similar 
mdustries elsewhere ; it follows that the opening for industries in the province is 
limited to the production of local requirements, especially those of a bulky nature, 
and of commodities for export which are of small bulk in relation to their value, 
or which replace raw materials, which are at pre^sent exported, by partly manu- 
factured materials of lesser bulk. As regards local requirements there is a large 
opening for food, clothing, building materials, and all commodities used in agricul- 
ture ; such industries are already springing into existence ; instances are afforded 
by flour mills, ice factories, tanneries, woollen mills, glass works, saw mills and 
cement works, but the absence of any manufactures of agricub ural implements is 
most noticeable and is due to the primitive implements which are at present employ- 
ed. Instances of industries for export, are given by cari)et factories and cotton 
ginning factories ; the former produce articles of high value in relation to bulk 
whilst the latter lessen the bulk of raw material which is needed for export. The 
further manufacture of cotton into yam or cloth does not lessen its bulk so that 
spinning and weaving factories would have to compete in foreign markets on 
even terms with old established factories elsewhere. The exports of the province 
consist almost entirely of raw material amongst which wheat, pulses, oilseeds, 
raw cotton and wood largely predominate. Wheat is scarcely more bulky and is 
far less perishable than flour; no flour mills, beyond those. necessary to supply 
local requirements, could ever be successful. Manufactured wooden articles 
occupy more space than timber and their production must also be limited to local 
requirements. Ginned cotton is of less bulk than its products. None of these 
raw materials therefore provide an opening for export industries. Oilseeds on the. 
other hand greatly exceed their most valuable product in bulk ; if the oil were 
extracted locally greater profits w'ould accrae by reason of the smaller expepse 
of transport, and at the same time the oilcake and other bye-products would form 
an asset to the Punjab. The export of machinery is rendered impossible on account 
of its bulk in relation to value, whilst the scattered nature of the mineral resources 


of the Punjab almost prohibits its production even for local use ; but the isolated 
position of the province renders it imperative that all repairs to machinery should 
be done within the province ; at present the enormous waste due to machinery 
being out of action whilst spare parts are being awaited is so great that the training 
of skilled mechanics and erection of extensive repair shops is a crying necessity. 

At the present time the demand for industrialism comes from those seeking 
to employ capital and from the middle classes seeking employment outside the 
literary professions which are over-crowded ; it does not come from a desire to 
employ unoccupied labour ; agriculture employs all the available labour and is 
provimng that labour with increasing profits. A great extension of industrialism 
can only take place by withdrawing labour now employed in agriculture, and 
must therefore be accompanied by a decreased agricultural production or by 
the adoption of agricultural methods which would increase the produce per 
man emplq;^ed. 

Ime industrial community, though it ma^ produce the wealth necessary 
to support itself, must yet have a source from which to draw its food. Its existence 
therefore depends either on import or on local agricultural surplus ; in ancient 
times neither of these existed and industrialism was impossible,;,jt«yigpreBent 
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time there is a locai agricultural surplus but la^e imports of food are prohibited 
by geographical position, hence all industrial life must depend for its food entirely 
on the surplus provided by agriculture. As long as the agricultural surplus is 
devoted to local needs, including the support of the industrial community, a bad 
season must create scarcity and famine which at once set back the prosperity of 
all classes ; to avoid this there must be a surplus which is exported so that in times 
of scarcity the local population can be supported by reduction of exports. For 
a long time the production of wheat has been such that export has been possible 
and the local population has been kept from famine ; but although of recent years 
war conditions have sent up wheat prices enormously, yet in 1921 the supply of 
wheat happened to be so short that the whole of the wheat crop was required in 
India with the result that the price rose to previously unknown heights. This 
fact shows that the export of wheat has not yet become sufficient to provide a 
perfectly safe margin. This being so the growth of a large industrial population, 
unless accompanied by greatly increased agricultural production, will be a source 
of danger. 

The proldem before the Punjab is that industrialism is required to employ 
capital and brains but that the necessary labour cannot be obtained except by its 
withdrawal from agricultural pursuits ; whilst, even if it could be found, means 
for its support in safety would demand increased agricultural production. 
The solution would appear to be that the capital and brains should first 
of all be directed to the improvement of agriculture so that it may provide food 
for the industrial community without a diminution in the export of food which 
forms the necessary safety margin against famine and, at the same time, the 
improvement must be so great as to set free labour which is at present employed 
in a^culture. The difficulty is lessened by the consideration that in so far as 
the industrial labour is drawn from agriculture it will not add to the food 
necessities of the country. 

The existence in trade of a whole series of middlemen, the functions of whom 
could be exercised by one man, provides another source from which industrial 
labour could be drawn without increasing the drain on the agricultural surplus. 

Adoption of advanced intensive cultivation increases the amount of labour 
per unit of area, but, unless pushed ve^ far, it also increases output per man. 
The solution is not to be found in crowding men on to the land or in reducing the 
area under cultivation but in occupying those prolonged periods in which the 
farmer with his present system spends in idleness ; much can be done in this 
direction by the introduction of crops which require labour in the off-seasons ; if 
scientific rotation and artificial manuring were introduced more autumn crops 
could be grown without prejudice to the spring crop ; the catch-crops which are 
grown near towns after the spring crop has been harvested could be encourag- 
ed, and permanent improvements could be carried out in the off-seasons whi^ 
would economise effort in the brisy periods (for instance, the amount of daily labour 
which could be saved and the increase in area commanded by a well which could 
be caused by the construction of permanent waterproof channels are enormous). 
Capital could be employed in planting orange groves and fruit orchards which, 
after they were established, would employ less but more continuous labour than 
wheat cultivation, and yet would yield a greater return. 

Up to a certain point the desired result of increased production accompanied 
with less but more continuous labour could be obtained by intensive systems of 
cultivation, but up to a certain point only. The most paying crops are usually 
of a perishable nature, their production must be limited to supplyinglocal markets. 
(The production of fruit for export would have to be accompanied by the growth 
of a canning industry which on account of heavy freights would compete on un- 
even terms with established industries elsewhere). 

We have seen that owing to its isolated position the Punjab can never 
import the bulk of its food, and moreover it must expprt produce which is suitable 
for its own food so that scarcity years may be tided over by reduction of export. 
Hence wheat must always remain the principal product and the principal i^- 
cultural export of tiie country ; the production of peiii^ble and valuable crops 
must be limited to supplying local markets, or murt be raised by rotation with 
wheat and must not monopolise the land. 
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Though the Punjab is only just beginning to embark on centralised manu> 
iacture it has always possessed cottage industnes ; much attention has recently 
been <hiected to the possibility of improving and encouraging these. It is a matter 
of general experience that manufactures tend to drive out cottage industries; 
the latter lack two of the three essentials — labour, capital and organisation— and 
are therefore at a disadvantage. These two missing essentials, capital and organi- 
sation, can be supplied by co-operation, and in this movement lies the great hope 
for the success of cottage industries in this country. But in other countries where 
cottage industries have survived in competition with mass production it will be 
foipid that they are supplementary occupations of people engaged in other pur- 
suits ; in In^a they are the monopoly of particular castes and their adoption by 
others is largely prevented by prejudice. If the farmer and his family could be 
persuaded to spend their spare time in cottage industries they could largely 
dispense with the services of the occupational castes ; much of the work of the pot- 
ter, the carpenter and the weaver could be dispensed with and the membere of these 
occupational castes would be set free for employment in centralised industries 
without adding to the existing demands upon the produce of the land. The day 
however is yet far off before the farmer will consent to consider the matter ; at 
present the tendency is in the reverse direction and the artisan classes are adopting 
agriculture as a subsidiary occupation to their own. It will be noted in the chapter 
on occupations that the factory hands employed in carpentering, machine fitting, 
and even weaving comprise a remarkably small proportion of those who arc car- 
penters, smiths and weavers by caste. 

The following conclusions may be drawn from this paragraph and give some 
indication of the lines on which successful development may be expected ; the 
present tendencies in development will be dealt with in the chapter on occupation. 

Industrial development is hampered by the separation of raw material and 
power. Isolation and enormous freightage encourage manufacture for IocaI 
markets, but prevent manufacture of bulky articles for export. ; they encourage 
partial manufacture of raw materials resulting in diminution of bulk. 

The demand for manufactures comes from a desire to employ available 
capital and organising ability. Labour is not available in large quantities without 
being drawn from agriculture ; some could be rendered available by recruitment 
from amongst unnecessary middlemen and from amongst the artisan classes whose 
present work could largely be taken up as supplementary employment by others. 
The food of both agricultural and industrial population must be produced m the 
province, and exports must largely consist of food of the same nature. To support 
industry agriculture must be made to yield more produce per man employe , 
this must be done, not by ousting wheat, but by growing valuable crops m conjunc- 
tion with wheat and more especially those which provide labour m those seasons 
which are now spent by the farmer in idleness. . 

For the sake of clarity I have treated the desirable changes in agriculture 
as forming a condition precedent to the establishment of industrialism ; but i is 
clear that these changes and the growth of industrialism should take place con- 
currently and would then be mutually beneficial. _______ 

Ntiit, denira to wndet my aolcnowtedgements to Mr. Crivert Irom whow “ Wealth and Welfare of the 

Puniah” I haTefeeely drawn in paragrapha 10 and 11. 
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Section ll.»Areat Population and Density. 

12. The term “ population,” used alone and without definition, lea^ 
to many misunderstandings and it is necessary to lay down early in this 
report what is meant by the expression when used in it. The simplest meanii^ 
and one which I shall call ” actual population*’ is the number of persons within 
the boundaries of a particular place at a particular time. 

* For statistics which are to form the basis of administration the actual jpopu- 
lation has disadvantages ; for instance a place of pilgrin^ge may be practically 
deserted throughout the year and crowded on one day ; its actual population at 
any moment on that day is a useless item of knowledge for those administering 
it at other times ; statistics of actual population are affected by fortuitous move- 
ments of the people which upset their normal distribution. 

Going to the other extreme we can apply the term population as referring 
to the number of persons residing in a particular place. Here we are at once con- 
fronted with the (fifficulty of defining residence : but however we define it, we shall 
not get a satisfactory basis for statistical work ; many places habitually contain 
a lai^ proportion of persons who do not reside in them, — an extreme instance is 
afforded by the city of London ; the administration of such places must provide for 
these non-residents who, though varying in composition, are always present. It 
would no doubt be possible to lay down a definition of “ resident population” which 
raightbeof use for special purposes in relation to a small unit, but never one which 
would apply to a large area ; for instance in the Punjab alone there are many persons 
who are undoubtedly residents of the Punjab but not residents of any parti- 
cular district. 

An indication, but certainly no definition, of what is meant by “ normal 
population” is the number of persons within the boundaries of a particular place at 
a particular time when the conditions affecting the movements of persons in that 
place and the locality around it are normal. Such a normal population would 
include a normal mimber of visitors and exclude a normal number of people 
temporarily away from the place. Population varies both by reason of migration 
and by reason of births and deaths; the latter cause of variation is in constant pro- 
gress and leads to a gradual permanent change, and that change is one which most 
certainly affects the normal population. Hence the necessity for inserting “ at a 
particular time ” in any attempted definition of normal population, a necessity 
which complicates the process of calculating that population. An average of 
actual populations, recorded at fixed intervals over a considerable period of time, 
might be regarded as the normal population for the middle of that period, and pro- 
vided the period was of sufficient length this method. would eliminate the effect of 
abnormal migrations ; but the method assumes that the excess of births over 
deaths is a regular factor and altogether overlooks the fact that there are seasonal 
variations in normal populations. Take for instance the case of a hill station which 
is practically deserted in winter and crowded in summer ; such an average of actual 
populations would not give a normal population for any given time of year. 

The berm “ natural population ” will be found in various subsidiary tables 
in this report, it relates to the popirlation which would exist had there been no 
migration ; that is to say it refers to the actual population diminished by the number 
of pei-sons in the area dealt with who were bom outside that area, and increased by 
the number of persons born in that area but living outside it. Like all adjustments 
in population statistics it is an approximation ; we have no method of ascertain- 
ing the total number of emigrants to all parts of the world who are still alive ; and 
in practice the number of those added to the actual population only includes 
thewe enumerated at recent censuses elsewhere. However as most of the Punjab 
emigrants go to other parts of India, where the census was held on the same date as 
in the Punjab, the error from this source is not great. Apart from this numerical 
error it is evident that the whole course of the emigrants’ lives has been altered by 
leaving their birth-place, and in particular that their children, being bom outside 
their district of birth, are not reckoned amongst its natural population wUlst the 
children of immigrants are included. 

It has been mentioned in the introduction that the final enumeration in 
connection with this census was carried out between 7 p. m. and midnight on March 
18th, 1921 ; though a preliminary census had been held so as to simplify the work 
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«t die last moment, all entries in the preliminary records which were not in acconf* 
«nce with facts in existence on the census night were deleted. The census figures 
are therefore, in the mmn, figures of the actual population on the night of the 18th 
Ifarch ; births and deaths wmcb occurred during the five hours the enumeration was 
in process may or may not have been recognised but the point is of little importance, 
^me parts of the province wem however inaccessible at the time of the census and 
in these,- as explained in the introduction, a census had been carried out in the pre- 
vious autumn ; that census too was one of actual population. Between the autum- 
nal censuses of these inaccessible tracts and the final census in the remainder of the 
province a certain number of persons must have passed in and out of them ; pro- 
bably very few had gone into them as they are largely deserted during the cold 
weather even by their residents, and no visitors from outside would w illingl y visit 
them before the passes closed and so be shut off from the outside world. Such few 
persons, if any, who were in them in March but not at the time of the autumn census 
were not enumerated at all ; on the other hand considerable numbers of those enu- 
merated in the autumn had probably brought flocks of sheep and goats over the 
passes before they closed and spent the cold weather according to their custom as 
nomadic shepherd in grazing these flocks in the foot-hills and plains. These people 
would in the ordinary course bo enumerated again in March and thus appear twice 
in the census records, but to prevent this all had been provided when first enume- 
rated with a pass stating the tact, which they were directed to retain and to show 
to anyone attempting to enumerate them again. The people concerned are illite- 
rate shepherds and it is far more likely that these passes are treasured amongst 
their possessions as mystic certificates granted for some unknown reason than 
that they were put to their proper use ; however, here too, the numbers concern- 
ed are far too small to affect the accuracy of the general census to any appreciable 
degree even if double enumeration did occur. 

The statistics therefore deal with the actual population on the 18th March 
of the main area of the two provinces, and with the actual population of small por- 
tions of the Punjab at different dates in the previous autumn, provision having 
been made to avoid these overlapping by an endeavour to prevent double enumera- 
tion. 


The statistics in their final form deal with census units, that is with districts 
and states, towns and, in the Provincial Tables, with tahsils. Visitors to any of 
these units are shown amongstthe population thereof, whilst residents who were 
away at the time of enumeration are not shown. People who were enumerated 
whilst actually travelling are shown amongst the population of the place within 
the boimdaries of which they happened to be at that moment ; but in one Table, 

No. Ill, they have been shown separately. 

13. The Imperial Tables with which this chapter is mainly concerned are RttennM 

the first, which shows the area, number of inhabited houses and the population of jij^^*'**’**' 
all administrative divisions, and the second, which shows the variation in 
population of these divisions since 1881. Table XI, which gives statistics of 
Dirth-place, should also be consulted with reference to movements of the 
people. The first of the Provincial Tables printed at the end of Part 11 

of the report gives for tahsils the same details that Imperial 'Table I gives for 
districts and states. In addition seven subsidiary tables dealing with points 
discussed in this chapter are printed at the end of it. 

The areas quoted for districts and states are those of the most recent survey • 
conducted by the Survey of India Department, adjusted for subsequent changes 
in boundaries ; but it should be noted that survey figures are not available for 
tahsils and other small units and that figures for these have been taken from the 
revenue records. Throughout this report survey figures will be quoted wherever 
available, and in other cases the less accurate revenue, record figures will be ^ven. 

14. The area and population of the Punjab, with its political divisions, an» ua 

and Delhi are given in the margin. The Popnutioa 
Punjab as a wh(ne exceeds the British Isles 
in area by about one-eighth and its popula- 
tion amounts to nearly two-thirds that of 
England and Wales ; the population of the 
British Territory included in it is compar- 
able with that of Sp^ though it is con- 
tained in an area not much greater than 



Area in 
square 
miles. 

Population. 

-Puniaib 

Biittsh Territory 
.Pmijab Stetee 
(A) • > 

i»J*> 

136,9051 

99,846 

37,069 

5,8: 

31,2; 

26,101,060 

20,685,024 

4,416,036 

408,019 

4,008,017 

488,188 
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^alf of that country. The Punjab States in the aggregate exceed Ireland 
in area by about one-su^h and have much the same popidation ; the recent 
adnunistrative change which has been efiected nnce the census places the pxindpal 
Punjab States, with a population of just over four millions, in direct political 
relationship with the Government of India and leaves a number of small states with 
a total population of only just over four hundred thousand under the political 
control of the Punjab Government. 

The population of the Punjab is compared with that of the lar|;est provinces 

in India in the marginal table and 
it will be seen that the province 
ranks sixth in respect of total 
population, whilst if British Terri- 
tory alone be considered it takes 
the fifth place on the list. Delhi 
with its population of 488,188 
comes at the other end of th,e list 
of Indian provinces, of which it is 
the smallest both as regards area 
and population. 

The areas and population of the 
four natural divisions of the 
Punjab are shown in the raarmn ; 
they contribute 46, 7, 23 and 24 
per cent, of the total population 
respectively. 

15. Of the five divisions into which the twenty-nine districts of the Punjab 
arc grouped for administrative purposes, the largest is Multan with an area 
of 31,207 square miles, whilst Lahore, with very nearly five million inhabitants, 
ranks first in population. 

Amongst districts, Kangra with an area of 9,978 square miles is by far the 
most extensive ; but it includes much uninhabited mountainous coxmtry and only 
ranks fourteenth in respect of population. Lahore District with 1,131,336 persons 
heads the list in respect of numbers ; Simla with 45,327 persons and an area of only 
101 square miles is the smallest district in both respects. 



1 Fopulaiion. 

ProTinoe. 

British 

Territory. 

States. 

Total. 

Madras 

Bengal 

UniM Provinces 

Bihar and Orissa 

Bombay 

Punjab 

Note. — 000*1 omitted. 

42,319 

40.695 

40.376 

34.002 

10,348 

20,686 

6.460 

807 

1,135 

3.960 

7,410 

4.416 

47,779 

47.692 

46,611 

37.062 

26,758 

26,101 

Natural Division. 

Area. 

Population. 

Indo-Qangetic Plain, West 
Himalayan 

Sub>Himalayan 

North-West Dry Area 

39.296 

22.060 

10,478 

66.081 


11,446,716 

1.737.801 

5,838,869 

6,077.674 


OISTKIBlJTlOK or iriE TOTAL POPWLATIOM. 

E.ijh upot mprnannls 25, coo 
fVj 

I 
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ATor«g6 Fopalstion of 
Bmish Diitrioto. 
Bihar aad OriMft 
B«Qi!a\ 

IfadrM 

United ProTinoes 

Panjab 

Bombay 


Oanteal ProTinoet 

Utlhi 

North- Weat Frontier . . 

The Punjab States 
Bahawalpur with an area 


1.762,00ft 

1.667.006 

1.567.870 

ft46.320 

713,277 

688 .aft 0 

633.853 

632.117 

488,188 


The average size of a district is 3,ll4 
8C|uare mUes and the average population 
713,271 persons ; the district is the true 
administrative unit throughout India «-nd 
the average population of districts in 
different provinces is compared in the 
margin. 


450,268 

vary enormously in size and political importance ; 
... of 15,003 square miles is the largest but ranks below 

Patiala in population, having only 781,191 persons against 1,499,793 in the latter 
state ; at the other end of the scale come the collection of hill states in the 
neighbourhood of Simla, one of which is only four square mile.s in area whilst 
another only has a population of 185 persons. 

The proportion of the whole population of the Punjab enumerated in each 
district and state is shown in diagram No. 3 in which the lengths of the strips 
opposite each unit represent the total population ; the diagram also shows the 
relative population of British Territory and of the Punjab States. 
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nt^tedinthe less densely populated regions ; for instance the Bahawalpnr State, 
the Simla Hill States and Chamba, which between them cover nearly two^thirds 
of the area occupied by the Punjab States, happen to be in the extreme 
south-west and north-east which are the two most sparsely populated tracts in 
the province. 

The density is compared with that in other Provinces and States in India 
British Tmitory. Siaitt. iu the marm ; it will be seen that the 

India .. 226 indu ..101 essteni half of India is the most densdy 

i>eihi .. 828 United Provinces 191 populated and that the density 

Kpro;(no« :: 4 M :;IS d^re^ from no^ to south; 

Bibar and Oriaaa .. 40» Nortli-Wett Frontier 111 tOOUgh the West IS leSS thickly 

1^5^ :: :: 2 ” ;; IS populated throughout it show the 

Ajmer Uerwara .. 183 Boiaohistan .. s Same general feature of a dinumsh- 

• • |«« ing density from north to south. 

Aaaam^ !! !! 148 It should be noted that whilst the 


India . . 101 

United Provinces 191 
Bengal . . 180 

Punjab .. 119 

North-West Frontier 111 
Bajpntana . . 76 

Kasnmir . . 39 

Baluchistan . . 5 


Central Provinoet ..13# thickly populated United Provinces 

adjoin the Punjab on the -east, the other tKree sides of the provmce are 
bounded by Rajputana, Baluchistan, the North-West Frontier Province, and 
Kashmir which are amongst the most deserted parts of the whole of the Indian 
continent. 


17. Diagram No. 2, though designed to show the distribution of popula- 
tion, also forms a rough visual guide to the density, for the proximity of the spots 
representing units of 25,000 persons is in direct relation to density. Diagram 
No. 5 however shows the same thing in a more usual way though it is inferior 
in that it does not show minor differences of density ; the actual figures for density 
are given in diagram No. 4 in which districts and states have been arranged 



m o^et according to the density of the total population. Delhi comes at the head 
of the list, but this is purely owing to the ar ificial nature of its constitution ; 
omtting the urban area the density of its countryside is very dose to that of 
the neighbouring tracts of Gurgaon, Rohtak and Jmd which appear a long way 
down the hst. The greatest density is found in the next ten distocts and states 
on the Ust, and the map shows that all these are contigaons ; with the exoep- 
toon of Lahore they aU lie in or alongside the sub-montane tract, where rainf^ 
w conromtively heavy and the sub-soil water level is MA. The sditary excep- 
tion of Lahore, whidi lies further from the hiBs, is not in rediiy an exception to 
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“^08* heavily populated tract lies at the foot of th 
Mis, for the density of this particular district is due, like that of Delhi, to tfi 
mclnsion of a lar^^e' urban area in its midst. 



This group of densely populated districts is situated then in one of the most 
fertile parts of the province ; other very fertile parts depend on canal irrigation 
for their fertility to an extent which this does not ; hence whilst this region may 
not now-a-days be strikingly more fertile than others, it undoubtedly has been so 
in the past; the denseness of its population can therefore be ascribed 
at once to its capability of supporting a heavy population. The next 
twelve districts and states on the list, with the one exception of Lyall- 
pur, all lie in two well-defined areas ; firstly the remainder of the sub-montane 
strip, and secondly the south-east comer of the province. At one end of the 
sub-montane strip come Ambala and Kalsia, at the other Gujranwala, Gujrat, 
and Rawalpindi. Why should not these have populations rivalling that in the 
first group of districts 1 And why should Jhelum, which lies in their midst, come 
so far below them a^ain ? Ambala and Kalsia, though close to the hills and possess- 
ing an abundant rainfall, are less fortunately situated as regards rivers than the 
tract to their west and in consequence the level of the sub-soil water is lower; irriga- 
tion from walla is difficult and there is practically no canal irrigation. Gujranwala 
spreads well beyond the sub-montane tract, and only a small portion of it has 
the characteristics of that tract ; the remainder is largely irrigated from canals, 
parts of which are of recent construction. Jhelum and Rawalpindi lie in a part 
of the sub-montane tract where the country is broken by outlying hills and is 
much less fertile than that to the east. It is not surprising that these come well 
below the rest of the sub-mpntane tract in their ability to support a large popu- 
^tion, and when it is noticed that Rawalpindi owes its position in the list 
very largely to its urban population it becomes evident that here again density 
bears a direct relation to agricultural resources. Gujrat is a level tract and its 
natural characteristics lie between those of Sialkot and Jhelum. Taking the whole 
strip of sub-montane country from Ambala to Rawalpindi, it would appear that 
density is directly dependent on agricultural conditions ; so closely dependent in 
fact that it seems probable that the law of diminishing returns has come into 
operation. 

Turning now to the south-east comer of the province, where the density 
■ is comparable with that in the less favoured parts of the sub-montane tract, we 
find .Qurgaon, Dujaaa, Nabha, Rohtak, Karnal, Ferozepore, Patiala, Jind and 
^ari^Oty which all lie in one block, with a very even density ; these all lie in 
the Indo-Gangetic Plain and conditions in them are similar ; Loham and Hissar 
howevpr, which lie near thorn, have a much leas dense population ; this is natural 
for they border on the desert country of Rajputana and have little irrigation. 
Part of Femzepore resembles Hissar, but there is much canal irrigation and this 
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Ubs beeusufiadently long established to have made its effect felt through many 
geneiationa ; forty years ago the density in Ferozepore was less than that of any 
district in this tract except Hissar. Lahore by nature is more closely connected 
with this tract than with the sub-montane tract, and its rural population does 
not show a much greater density. This block of country is so nearly homo- 
geneous as regards agricultural conditions, and population is spread so evenly 
through it, that here again we are drawn to the irresistible conclution that 
pressure of population on produce must be the determining factor in the 
density. 

By arranging all 


D.>lhi 

Lahore 


310 

200 


KohtaJc 
Nabha 
Dujana 
Ferozepore 
Patiala 
.Tind 

Farid kot 217 

ilissar .. ..140 

Loharu 82 


230 

230 

238 

220 

227 

218 


Wefiifm Plainft. 


Himalayan Tract 


Lyallpur 

. 289 

Bilastiur 

219 

Sheikh 11 pura 

. 241 

Mandi 

148 

Jhatiu: 

. 149 

Suket 

123 

Montgomery 

. 148 

Nahan 

112 

Shahpiir 

. 143 

Kangra 

76 

Multan 

. 134 

Simla Hill States . . 

56 

MiizafTargarh 

, 90 

Chamba 

42 

Mianwali 

. HI 



iJ. G. Khan 

, .)6 



Bahawaljmr 

. 50 




the units in this area according to density of _ rural 
population, as in the margin, several points, tending to 
co nfir m this conclusion, are brought out. Delhi’s rural 

population lives in the immediate vicinity of a city and 

Karn^" !! !! .! 239 this alwavs makes for intensive cultivation and heavy 

population. The rural area of Lahore is affected in the 
same way, and in addition is far more widely irrigated 
than any other in the tract. Pataudi and Gurgaon both 
carry a heavier population than the average of the 
tract, but in both there is a tendency for it to decline, 
and, as will be seen in the paragraph on the agricultural 
conditions of the decade, the pinch of poverty is more 
often felt here than elsewhere in the province. Next comes a group in which 
the density is practically identical and lastly come two units where it is much 
lower ; in these two however we are faced with a rapid expansion of population 
in the last forty years. ,^-^0 

The remaining units on the list attached to diagram No. 4 lie either in 

the western plains or in the 
Himalayan region ; there is no possi- 
ble connection between the two, 
though it happens that they are 
intermingled when arranged in order 
of density ; these are separated and 
the density of their rural populations 
is shown in the margin. In the west- 
ern plains the density varies enor- 
mously ; as regards soil and climate, 
these plains are fairly homogeneous, but their cultivation depends almost entirely 
on irrigation. The units at the head of the list are copiously irrigated and 
have been colonised by government agency ; the population in all these irrigated 
units is increasing by leaps and bounds and nowhere shows any sign of having 
reached a state of equilibrium. Here then although density has no connection 
with the theory of diminishing returns yet it is directly connected with agricul 
tural conditions for the present rapid increase is entirely due to increased fertility ; 
but as there is as yet no pre.ssure on resources it does not vary in direct propor- 
tion to fertility. The units at the lower end of the list consist of wide stretches 
of dry plain in which no cultivation is po.ssible without irrigation ; in them cultiva- 
tion is confined to specially favoured plots in which inimdation or laborious 
well-irrigation renders it practicable ; the population may be near the maximum 
that the present agriculture can support, but the advent of canal irrigation 
would immediately alter the position. Further discussion of the density in these 
western plains is best left to later paragraphs concerning movements of the 
population, for there is nothing static in the present conditions and the present 
density is merely a stage in a continuous movement. 

In the Himalayan tract the relative density of the different units is abso- 
lutely traceable to their distance from the outer edge of the hills ; Bilaspur, which 
adjoins Hoshiarpur and nowhere penetrates far into the hills, has the greatest 
density ; next come Mandi, Suket and Nahan which lie further in but do not run 
up on to the higher ranges ; and lastly come Kangra, the Simla Hill States and 
Cnamba, in which the sparseness of population is in direct ratio to the proportion 
of the total area wliich Ues in and behind the main ranges. 

The o^y district which has not been dealt with as part of a distinct tract 
is Attock ; this, if regarded as part of the Sub-Himalayan Division, shows a remark- 
ably low density, but it has none of the natural characteristics of that division ; 
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it lies largely amongst arid dry hills in an inhospitable country, and forms %o 
exception to the rule formulated below. 

To sum up, density varies everywhere in accordance with agricultural 
resources to the exclusion of all other factors ; it is so directly proportionate 
that the conclusion that there is pressure on these resources is irresistible ; yet 
this same direct proportion also indicates that other factors have not yet been 
brought into play and hence that the pressure on resources is not extreme, for 
in that case industrialism woiild have been forced into existence and would have 
led to variations in density independent of agriculture. An exception to the rule 
exists in the irrigated portions of the western plain where popidation is rapidly 
increasing and as yet has received no check by its pressure on resources ; whilst 
the beginnings of more acute pressure are observable in the extreme east of the 
province where there is a steady decline in population in Ambala and (jSurgaon, 
and a diminishing rate of increase in other districts. 


18. In discussing the distribution of the total population in the preced- 
ing paragraph it has been impossible to avoid some reference to the incidence ution and tti 
of the rural part of the papulation ; in this paragraph the distribution of the 
rural population will be discussed in greater detail with a view to discovering oondiuoM* 
its relation to agricultural conditions. The discussion will be limited to British 
territory so as to avoid basing arguments on the incomplete and, in some cases, 
unreliable agricultural statistics which are all that are available for the states. 

Suffice it to say that an examination of such figures as are available reveals no 
peculiar points in connection with any of the states, all of which appear to 
resemble adjoining British districts in regard to the matters which will come 
under discussion. 

In any tract which is entirely self-supporting and has no impoiijs and 
exports the presence of a town would create a drain on the produce raised and 
thus lessen the amount available for the rural population j in such tracts it would 
be natural to discuss the relation between total population and agricultural 
conditions. But the Punjab is not such a tract ; its communications are suffi- 
cient to ensure that the needs of a town are ultimately met from produce raised in 
distant parts of the country ; here the presence of a town affords a market for the 
produce of the vicinity and increases the value of agricult ural lands by encourag- 
ing intensive cultivation which necessitates a' denser agricultural population. 

Of two equal areas of land of equal quality that which is nearer a town is more 
productive ; its owner adopts more intensive systems of farming so as to supply 
the town with produce of high value and obtains part of his own food by 
purchase, and in doing this he benefits because the money value of that food is 
raised on a smaller area than would be required to raise the food itself. As a 
plot of land will maintain its owner in greater affluence if it be situated near a 
town, it follows that it will support a larger rural population than a similar 

area in the depths of the country. ■ • i 

Hence before wo can examine the relationship between density anti 
cultivation, wo must exclude the urban part of the population ; and, even after 
we ^ve done this, we may expect a greater density of the remaining rural 
population in such districts as contain large urban commiiuities. 

It may be argued that, though agricultural land in the neighbourhood 
of a town demands a dense OjjricuUural population, it may^ not ^suppoit such a 


dense rurav 

able to supply its needs from the town and is therefore not mhed with such a 
large supplementary population of artisans and petty traders. I Ins argument is 
not applicable to the Punjab where it is well known that villages in the neighbour 
hood of towns have just as many menials, artisans and petty shopkeepers a.' 

If we omit the urban population from our statistics the density in the British 
territory of the Punjab drops at once from 207 to 185 persons per square mile. 
In England and Wales, by omitting the population of all urban f ^eas with a popula- 
tion of five thousand or more persons, the density drops from 049 to 172 persons per 
mi.:.. aaciai-a in viaiiaHsinff the distribution ot rural popula- 
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popqUtion in 
Britinfa Territoiy 
per square mile; 


Punjab 
•fuUundur 
Sialkot 
Amrimr 
Gurdaspur 
^Qshlarpur 
Ludbiana 
Delhi 
Pujrat 
Ambala 
Lahore 
Lyallpur 
Qurgaon 
Bheikhupura 
Rohtak 
Kama! 

Guj ran wain 
Rawalpindi 
Feroxepore 
Jhelum 
Jhang 

Montgomery 
Simla 
Shahpur 
iBfisaar 
Multan 
Attock 
Muaalfargarh 
Dara Ghazi Khan 
Kangra 
Mian wall 


185 

493 

479 

467 

418 

397 

337 

310 

304 

m 

200 

280 

275 

241 

239 

230 

237 

230 

229 

157 

149 

148 

144 

143 

140 

134 

116 

90 

70 

76 

61 


Percentage ot 
net pultiyaied 
to total I 
1921. 


40 

70 

70 

70 
64 
48 

76 
66 
54 

67 
61 
69 

68 

48 
60 

49 
03 
40 

77 
36 
31 
34 

15 
39 

71 
30 
34 
18 

16 
8 

17 


Diatom No,. 5, in the ptevioua iwrwaplij stows the d^ty q| the prfl 

populfttion ae^ well as of ^he totM 
pop,\^tion> but th? fprip^ is m an 
mconvement form wd tl\e hgucM. are 
repeated in the mar^n with the 
districts ^Trapged accordi?^ to tfie 
densifiy of tl^e niral population. 

There is practically no manufacture 
outside the towns and there is very 
little room for error in aseun^g that 
the rural population is entirely 
supported by local agriculture ; W 
this I do not mean that its food, 
clothes and other requirements are 
produced locally, but tliat its only 
primary source of wealth is the local 
agricultural produce and all its re* 
quirements are satisfied by that 
wealth. 

A comparison of the two columns 
of figures shows at once that, with 
very lew exceptions, density follows 
extent ot cultivation ; and, further, that 
variations in density are greater than 
variations in the extent of cultivation. 
We can therefore lay down the two 
following principles as being of 
general, though not universal, appli- 
cation : — density of rural 'population 
primarily depends on the proportion of land which is ctiUivated, and density 
‘increases at a greater rate than that proportion. The latter principle admits of 
two explanations ; it may be due to the Malthusian theory of diminishing returns 
which postulates that an increase in population leads to a disproportionately 
small increase in resources and therefore leads to a reduced standard of living ; 
or, it may be due to the fact that the actual cxiltivation in tracts which are 
capable of wide cultivation is superior in quality as well as quantity. 

Probably both explanations are partly true ; for instance, there can be no 
doubt that the cultivation in Julluudur, in addition to being more thickly distri- 
buted, is very far superior in quality to that of Dera Ghazi Ithan ; yet it is possible 
that the extension of cultivation in the former district has been pushed to such 
limits that the poorest land under cultivation is inferior to land which may be left 
uncultivated in the latter. 

More detailed comparison of the two columns of figures reveals the following 
exceptions to the general rule : — Hoshiarpur, Sheikhupura, Simla and Kangra are 
far more densely populated than other districts with similar proportions of cultiva- 
tion, and on the other hand Ludhiana, Ferozepore and Hissar vary in the opposite 
direction. 

In Sheikhupura theffe has been much colonisation in the last few' years and 
the cultivated area is in the process of very rapid extension. 

Simla and Kangra lie in the Himalayan tract ; they and the states which 
adjoin them all have large areas of waste which is not unproductive and numbers of 
people earn or supplement their income by collecting wood and forest produce or 
by grazing herds and flocks in these wastes. In this tract the underlying assuirm- 
tion that the niral population is dependent on local agriculture is incorrect. To 
a far less degree the same remarks apply to Hoshiarpur. In Simla a large propor- 
tion of the inhabitants make a living by supplying the transport necessary to the 
existence of the summer capital in their neighbourhood ; and in both Kangra 
and Hoshiarpur an exceptionally large number of persons earn their living in the 
army and in domestic service throughout the length and breadth of the 
province. 

Ferozepore and Hissar lie on the borders of Rajputana and much of their 
land is of poor sandy quality in which the cultivated area is devot^ to raising 
crops of low value ; the sparseness of their population may be ascribed in the main 
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to the inferiority of their cultivation, but at the eame time it must be noted that the 
population of these two districts (especially that of Ferosepore) has been increasing 
since 1881 at a far greater rate than in any other districts of the Eastern Pxinjab. 
We may conclude that in these two districts, whilst the quality of the soil precludes 
a dense population, the present density is exceptionally light and leaves room for 
future increase. The case of Ludmana does not admit of such obvious 
explanation and must be left for discussion till a further stage has been reached in 
the anaWsis of the statistics. 

leaving established these principles, the next step is obviously to exclude 
_______ the waste and to calculate 

iROlOBKOa OF TH* BUBAL POPULATION PBB SOUABB MILB ON ®f thC 

rural population on the 

Net eoltiFated are* of 1921. Average area of nMtnted oropi. ^Uivation. ^ This has 

been done in two ways 

and the results are shown 

POBjab ..460 Ponjab •• • .v 

Kaagra 984 Simla 928 the margin , in the 

ttniia 972 Hoahiarpur 806 first the incidence is 

! ! 701 GnJ^ 6W calculated on the area of 

Biaikot 882 siaikot . . 648 land under cultivation, in 

S jiXii Z second upon th«area 

B»walpmdi 578 Gurdafipur 617 of jniatured CIOps. The 

ssr*'" Z Jar’” :: ;; K barisoftte t»o acta of 

Delhi . . 662 Miizafifaigarh 662 figures arc given bv the 

Ambala 622 Karnal 666 x pnlHvQf/bfl oroa rtf 

Sheikhupura 499 Mulfcaa .. 646 CUlllVaiea area OI 

Dera Qhazi Khan 490 Ambala 638 1921 and the average of 

;; 482 JhZS" ;; M7 the matured areas record- 

isAhore .. 472 Rohtok 400 ed in the nine years 1912- 

:: Z m 5-. .. :: 5!I u to 1920-21 ; the lattor 

Jbelam 443 Dora Ohazi Khan 462 penod WaS chosen aS it 

;; Mtock t37 eliminates the compUca- 

Lyaiipur 417 Mianwaii 412 tion due to the changes 

tek" :: ^ Delhi boundaries 

Shahpur . . . . 366 Ferozopore . . . . 370 whlCh tOOK place before 

i^Nmii ..Ml Hi«ar .. 306 1912-13; unfortimatcly 

FeroMpoN ! . ' ! 297 separate statistics for 

ihwar . . . . _ 198 matured areas in Delhi, 

Gujranwala and Sheikhu- 
pura were not available and these districts have been omitted from the .second 
set of figures. The first thing to notice is that the first set of figures gives the 
indidence on cultivated area without making any allowance for its quality, and 
hence affords data from which to discover the extent to wMch density on cul- 
tivation varies with the quality of that cultivation. 

Only one feature of the quality of agricultural land — namely the area of 
matured crops it produces— is capable of quantitative measurement ; the second set 
of figiues shows the incidence after this has been eliminated. Tf w'e had reliable 
figures for yi^ds for each district and could combine them so as to get average 
yields for all crops, we could then carry the process a step further and by calculat- 
ing the incidence of rurtd population on actual produ^ we shoidd see at once the 
extent to which pressure on subsistence is present in each district ; failing this 
the incidence on matured area gives some indication of that pressure though it is 
affected by the differences in yields for which allowance must be made before any 
conclusions can be drawn. 

I shall now examine the first column of figures in an attempt to trace it any 
connection exists between incidence of rural population and the quality of 
amioultural land. It has already been stated that cultivation in the Funjab is 
^ected more by rainfall and irrigation than by difference in soil, and 1 ®hall 
endeavour to trace the connection between density and these factors, nrst, by 
^ail^Aring ruin/oB in districts where the irrigation is similar and, second, by con- 
sideting irrigation in districts where the rainfall is similar. , ^ ^ 

Ri ming to the statistics for irrigation pven in paragraph 8 it i® ®®®® 
out of the twenty-eight districts there mentioned, twelve have less than 28 per cent, 
of their crops irrigated, seven have between 30 and 64 per cent, and mne have over 

70 per cent, irrigated. 


Net oultiTated area of 1921. 

Average area of matured crops. 

Piujab 

460 

Panjab 

.. 513 

Kangra 

984 

Simla 

.. 928 

Simla 

972 

Hoshiarpur 

806 

Hoshiarpur 

831 

Kangra 

749 

Jallondur 

701 

Qujrat 

664 

Siaikot 

682 

Siaikot 

648 

Amritsar 

670 

Jullundur 

636 

Ooidaspnr 

.. 662 

Bawalpindi 

633 

Bawalpiadi 

678 

Qurdaspur 

617 

Muzanargarh 

668 

Montgomeiy 

583 

Oajrat 

669 

Amritsar 

.. 681 

Delhi 

.. 662 

Miizaffaigarh 

562 

Ambala 

622 

Karnal 

656 

Sheikhupura 

499 

Multan 

646 

Dera Qhazi Khan 

490 

Ambala 

.. 538 

Karnal 

486 

Qurgaon 

623 

Jhang 

482 

Jholum 

607 

Lahore 

,. 472 

Rohtak 

.. 406 

Ludhiana 

448 

Jhang 

476 

Oujranwaia 

443 

Ludhiana . . 

468 

Jhelum . . . 

443 

Dera Qhazi Khan 

462 

Multan 

442 

lAhore 

468 

Montgomery 

. . 430 

Attock 

437 

Lyaiipur 

417 

Mianwaii 

412 

Ourgaon 

407 

Lyaiipur 

406 

Bohtak 

.. 398 

Shahpur 

406 

Shahpur 

366 

Ferozopore 

. . 370 

Mianwaii 

.. 361 

Hissar 

306 

Attook 

340 



Ferozopore 

297 



Hissar 

196 
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Taking the fiist group of twelve districts, which haVe littie irrimtion, 

and arranging them in order of 
incidence on oultivated arra, we 
get the fi^mres reproduced in the 
margin. With the solitary excep- 
tion of Hisaar therincidence varies 
throughout according to the rain- 
fall, and the extent of irrigation 
appears to have no appreciable 
effect. The exertional case of 
Hissar has alreaay been explained 
and these figures support tne ex- 
planation given. 

We can now enunciate another 
principle ; — in tracts loitJi less than 
one-thtrd of the cuUimtion irrigated, 
Ote incidence of population on cnftK 
voted area is primarily deterrnined 
by the rajmfoM. 

Treating the next group of seven districts, with moderate irrigation facilities, 

in the same way we get 
the marginal table which, 
though it is not so strik- 
ingly convincing as that 
which preceded it, will yet 
be found to support the fol- 
lowing principle : — where 
irrigation extends to more 
than one-third of the 
cultivation, hut not less than 
one-half, the incidence on 
cultivation depends primari- 
ly on the extent of irrigation 
but is also affected by great 


Diltiioti wifch loM than 
28 per cent. Irrigated. 

Inoldenoe. 

BainfaU. 

Irrigation. 

Kangra 

984 

74 

68 

Simla 

972 

68 

0 

Hoehierpur . . 

831 

36 

11 

Gurdaspar . . 

662 

84 

1 28 

Rawalpindi . . 

638 

32 

2 

Amhala 

622 

82 

6 

Jholum 

443 

26 

6 

Gurgaon 

407 

26 

17 

Rohtalo 

398 

20 

27 

Attook 

340 

20 

9 

Hianwali 

' 361 

12 

12 

Hisaar 

196 

16 

16 


Distriote with from 86 to 
64 per cent, irrigated. 

Incidence. 

Rainfall. 

Irrigation. 

Well irri- 
gation. 

Jnllundor 

701 

27 

64 

64 

Sialkot 

682 

32 

63 

48 

Gnjrat 

669 

26 

36 

16 

D. Q. Khan . . 

490 

6 

43 

11 

Kamal 

486 

30 

86 

14 

Ludhiana • • 

448 

26 

37 

28 

Feroxepore . . . • 

297 

20 

46 

14 


differences in rainfall. Here again an exception to a general role is afforded by 
Ferozopore, the light density in which has already been explained. 

The remaining districts, which have more than 70 per cent, of their matured 

crops irrigated, when 


Dietricta with over 70 
per cent, irrigated. 

Incidence. 

Bainfall. 

Canal 

irrigation. 

Well 

irrigation. 

Amritsar 

670 

24 

40 

30 

flinzaffargarh 

668 

6 

63 

24 

Jhang 

482 

10 

58 

28 

Lahore 

472 

18 

66 

22 

Gnjranwala . . 

443 

23 

65 

21 

Multan 

442 

7 

73 

14 

Montgomery 

430 

10 

64 

23 

Lyallpur 

417 

18 

97 

1 

Shahpur 

366 

1 

16 

64 

11 


arranged in the same way, 
show that, where irrigation 
is widely extended, the 
rainfall becomes a negligible 
factor in regard to its effect 
on density. The figures also 
indicate that the extent of 
weU irrigation is a more 
important factor than the 
extent of irrigation from 
canals. The significance of 
the figures is somewhat 
obscured by the fact that 
Lahore, Montgomery, Lyall- 
pur and Shahpur are all 
districts in whiw population 
has increased by over 10 per cent, in the last decade and is obviously not in a static 
condition, so that in them density cannot be expected to be fully influenced 
by agricultural conditions. In f^ the figiires indicate that Lyallpur and Shahpur 
are lightly populated in comparison with other districts, and that in them fnrt^r 
large increases may reasonably be anticipated. 


Mono* n.— i»a4, vovoLAnoir and oinbitt. 


Rainfill between 
inohed— 
JuUundar 
Amritsar 
Gajrat 
Delhi 
Ludhiana 
Oqjranwala 
Jhelum 
Qurgaon 
Rohtak 
Attook 
Ferozepore 


Rainfall loss than 20 
Muzaffargarh 
Sheikhupura 
Dera Ghazi Khan 
Jhang 
Lahore 
Multan 
Montgomery 
Lyallput 
Shahpnr 
Mianwali 
Hissar 


inohea— 


Inci- 

denoe. 

lnriga« 

tion* 

984 

20 

972 

0 

931 

11 

682 

53 

652 

28 

578 

2 

522 

6 

486 

36 

701 

54 

670 

70 

559 

36 

552 

28 

448 

37 

443 

76 

443 

5 

407 

17 

808 

27 

340 

9 

297 

46 

668 

77 

499 

76 

490 

43 

482 

86 

472 

78 

442 

87 

430 

87 

417 

08 

366 

75 

361 

1 12 

196 1 

16 


Rainfall. 


I I and irrimtion on density of popula- 

®^"**“* tion witnin these groups, though we 
cover much the same ground and 
BninfeHoeersoinoh.;! : arrive at many of the same conclu- 

.. tst 20 74 sions we are able to throw a httle 

hSwmpb* :: m! i? m ^^ter light on the subject. This 

BiiOkot .. ..682 S3 32 converse process is shown in the 

■ «« M margin, and tends to establish the 

Ambala .. .. 522 6 32 followmg pnDCiples *. — Where the rava- 

..486 36 30 JaU exceeds 30 inches per annum it 

RiJnfih between 20 utd 30 otUweighs Other factors in determin- 

irtq densUy of population over cuUiva- 
Amritwr .. .. 670 70 24 tton wfiere tt Ites between 20 and dO 

•• •• SS inches it is stiU the main factor, but 

Ladbiea. .. ..448 37 26 Wfy large differences %n the extent of 

^1^^* ’ .. 443 76 M irrigation also have a considerable 

Oui^n *. *. V. 4 OT 17 26 effect ; where it is less than 20 inches 

•• ..898 27 M U ceases to hm any apjpreciableeffe(i. 

Fe^pote !.■ 2OT 46 » We can now examine the figures 

n «... for incidence on matured areas which, 

Rainfall loss than 20 tnohea^ * i j i j r * 4 . 

Muzaffargarh .. ..668 77 6 Rs already explained, eliminate 

Sheikhnpuw .. ..499 76 18 part of the Variations due to differ- 

jhang 4 ^ 86 10 cnces in quality of land, and tend 

• • . . 472 78 18 to reflect pressure on resources, this 

Mon^mery i '. 4TO 87 10 tendency being partially obscured 

LyaUput ..417 98 13 by the fact that differences iu yields 

M^tnw^ !! 361 12 12 huve uot been eliminated. The list of 

Hiwnr . . 196 10 16 districts is headed by Simla— where 

^"l - " there are 928 members of the rural 

population to every square mile of matured area, which allows just over two-thirds 
of an acre of matured crops per head — and runs down to Hissar in which there is 
an average of just over two acres of matured crops to each person. It includes 
districtein which conditions are obviously exceptional, and it will simplify the ex- 
amination to exclude these at once. We have already seen that Simla, Hoshiarpur 
and Kangra form such exceptions, for in them the rural community has extensive 
resources in addition to those afforded by agriculture whilst even so the inhabi- 
tants resort to outside service in very large numbers indicating that the present 
resources of the districts are insufficient to support the population ; a view which is 
supported by the fact that in Kangra and Hoshiarpur the rural population has 
only increased by five per cent, in forty years whilst in Simlu it has declined by four 
per cent, in the same period. 

Montgomery, too, is a district that must be removed from the list because 
it owes its position in it to fortuitous circumstances ; the matured area based 
on an average of nine past years gives very misleading results in a district where 
large areas have been irrigated, colonised and brought under cultivation in the 
last few years. On general grounds it is probable that this district is very far from 
being in the congested state suggested by the figures ; like other newly colonised 
tracts the areas allotted are more than sufficient to support the colonists and for 
many years the newly broken soil will probably yield increasing returns and enable 
the population to expand rapidly without detriment to the general standards of 
prosperity and comfort. 

At the lower end of the list Lahore, Lyallpur, Shahpur and Ferozepore are 
all districts in which population has been increasing very rapidly during the last 
decade, whilst in Hissar population has been increasing steadily since 1881. This 
fact, taken together with tneir low position on the list, indicates very clearly that 
there is little pressure on resources and that further increase in population may be 
anticipated without anxiety. At the same time it must be noted tnat the very low 
figures for Ferozepore and Hissar are partly due to the presence of poor soil and 
that the capacity for increase is not nearly so large as the bare figures indirate ; 
this is particularly true in IHssar where absence of irrigation and a light rainfaU 
render the crops peouliariy liable to disastrous failure ; imder present economic 
conditions a dmtm where the crops fluctuate excessively cannot support neatly 
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so many people as a district in which the c3K>pB maintain ^e same average with* 
out much variation frQm year to year. 

By the omission of the nine districts mentioned the list is reduced to a form 
in which it is far more suitable for comparative purposes ; it now includes districta 
in which the incidence lies between 664 and 412 persons to the square mile ; or in 
which the average matured area per head varies between 0‘96 and I’M ac^, a 
difference which could easily be obliterated by differences in yields ; this being so 
it is obviously wrong to jump to the conclusion that there is greater pressure on 
agricultural resources in districts at the head of the list than in those at the bottom^ ; 
we have, in fact, come to the point where figures fail us and quantitative analysis 
must yield to general considerations based on local knowledge. 

The list showing incidence of rural population on matured area, in its 
reduced form, together with a few leading statistics for each district is reproduced 
below — 



ii 

! 

|3 

F 

1 

.a 

a 

1 

•s 

1 . 

^ 1 
1 

1 

1 

•8 

I 

1 

Percentage of area under 
wheat. 

1 

1 

•s 

P 

Increaae per oent. in popula- 
tion, 1911—1921. 

1 

l| 

r 

CKiirat 



664 

■ 

21 

16 

40 

8 

n 

■■ 

13 

fliiiUwt 



648 


6 

48 

43 

2 



0 

Jnllimdtir 



636 

27 

0 

64 

34 

11 



4 

lUwtlpindi 



633 

32 


2 

42 

1 

■if 


21 

QnrdMpiir 



617 

84 

11 

17 

36 

6 

-93 


3 

Amritsar 



681 

24 

40 


33 

10 

—113 


4 

Mncaff^arh 



662 

6 

63 

24 

46 


—4 


29 

Kunal 



666 

30 

22 

14 

20 


2 


—3 

HultM 



646 

7 

73 

14 

39 


63 

9 

60 

Ambala 



638 

32 


6 

27 

8 

—69 

—1 

—8 

Gurgaon 



623 

26 

6 

11 

7 

17 

-33 

—7 

—10 

Jbelum 



607 


0 

6 



—68 

—7 

—3 

Rohtak 



496 


19 

8 



—6 

8 

4 

Jhang 



476 

10 

68 

28 

46 

6 

—112 

9 

46 

Ludhiana 



468 

26 

9 

28 

27 

20 

—34 

10 

-8 

Dora Ghaci Khan 


462 

6 

32 

11 

32 

4 

—19 

—7 

28 

Attack 

, , 


437 


1 


48 

8 

-16 

—1 

16 

Hianwali 

• • 


412 

12 

6 


36 

28 

-36 

9 

1 

37 


Probably Jullundur has the richest cultivation of any district in the 
province ; it possesses an ample rainfall, excellent soil, very extended well irriga- 
tion, splendid marketing facilities, and an agricultural population largely com- 

? osed of castes which supply the best and most intensive farmers known in the 
'uniab. Sialkot resembles it very closely, but does not have quite such good 
marketing facilities and raises a larger area of wheat and a smaJler area of crops 
of “market garden” varietjr. 

Gurdaspur and Amritsar are situated in the same fertile tract ; the former 
is differentiated by a heavier rainfall and less irrigation, the latter by the exist- 
ence of much canal imgation which is unfortunately Accompanied by water- 
logging; their slight inferiority in the way of natural advantages is certainly 
more than counterbalanced by the lesser inddence of their rural population. 

These four districts stand apart from the rest of those on the list by 
reason of the excellence of their agricultural conditions, and their petition near 
the head of the list does hot necessarily indicate undue pressure on resources, 
though it le^ us to look for indications of its existence in othw directions ; 
evidence of its existence is afforded by the fact that population has remained 
practically stationary for over forty ^ears, and that at the present tinift there is 
a marked balance of emigration over immigration. As regards natural advan- 
tages these districts may perhaps be graded in the prder Jullundur, Sialkot, 
Amritsar, Gurdaspur which is not the same as the otddr in which thw appear ia 
the list and we may^ conclude that the mer giu of surplus is les s in raall^ 
Jullundur, and less in Gurdaspur than . 

The naturid advantages in Guirat ate cwtainly less the" in the lour dk- 
tricts mentioned above, yet its rural pepilaiion has a wmIHIV nlative area of 
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crops ; there can be little doubt that pressure of population is very severe in this 
district. The recent opening of the Upper Jhelum Canal has improved the 
conditions and will continue to do so ; until the district has had time to settle 
down under the new conditions it is not possible to estimate their effect. It 
may safely be asserted that Gujrat has become dangerously congested, but that 
the situation may be saved by the new canal ; even with the amelioration in 
conditions which will be caused by the new irrigation it is unlikely that the district 
will supporj^^a considerably greater population than that already in existence. 

In the Sub-Hiraalayan tract and west of the foregoing districts lie Jhelum, 
Rawalpindi and Attock ; in respect of irrigation and composition of their 
crops these three districts are remarkably similar and all are characterised by the 
presence of low hills containing much unfertile land. In respect of population they 
are remarkably dissimilar, yet Rawalpindi with the highest incidence shows a ten- 
dency t<r increase whilst the others do not. Rainfall amounts to 32 inches in 
Rawalpindi, 26 inches in Jhelum and 20 inches in Attock ; the forests of Rawal- 
pindi form an asset of the rural population in addition to its crops ; easily acces- 
sible irrigated lands in Shahpur and in the colonies to the south have attracted 
many emigrants from Jhelum for several generations past. These facts help to 
explain the large differences in density but it is still impossible to avoid the 
conclusion that Rawalpindi is far more congested than the province as a whole, 
that Attock supports far fevver people than it is capable of doing, and that the 
declining population of Jhelum is not caused by pressure on resources. 

Proceeding down the list we come to Muzaffargarh which adjoins Jhang 
and Multan and resembles them in many of its agricultural aspects. The in- 
cidence on matured crops is 562, whilst it is 546 in Multan and only 476 in Jhang. 
These three districts have low rainfall and copious irrigation ; in all there has 
been a very great increase in population since 1881, and in all that increase has 
followed extensions of irrigation. The extensions in Muzaffargarh are of less 
recent date than in the others, and it has had more time for population to adjust 
itself to existing conditions ; in it a definite check has recently occurred in the 
increase of the inhabitants. In Multan and Jhang the increase has been greater 
and is still continuing at a rapid rate ; a very slight check has occurred in Jhang 
owing to the fact that attractive employment in new colonies has drawn away 
some of the people who, though quite well off in their own districts, saw chance 
of improving their position by migration. We may conclude that Muzaffargarh 
is nearing the point when production limits population, though there is certainly 
no indication that pressure on resources is unduly heavy ; and also that Multan 
and Jhang have not reached that point ; everything points to the conclusion that 
Multan and Jhang arc lightly populated and may expect to see a further rapid 
increase. 

Ludhiana, Ambala, Karnal, Rohtak and Gurgaon all lie in the eastern 
plains and have many characteristics in common ; it will be convenient to dis- 
cuss them together. The presence of light sandy soil is reflected by the statistics 
quoted which show that the proportion of wheat is far lower than anyrvherc else in 
the province ; it is replaced by pulses and inferior crops to which the soil is more 
suited ; this inferiority gets more marked from nort h to south which is the order 
in which the districts have been mentioned. The figures for incidence on crops 
vary from 556 in i^amal to 468 in Ludhiana ; they are too near those for the 
rich tracts round Jullundur to reflect the enormous difference in the quality of 
crops ; they are at rauch the same pitch as in the extensive tracts of rich irriga- 
tion to the west which are undoubtedly fit to support a greater density than 
these eastern plains. In short, they indicate that the whole of this eastern 
tract is overcrowded ; which indication is supported by the facts that except 
in Karnal and Rohtak there is great loss of population by migration to other 
parts of the province, and that except in Rohtak there has been an universal 
decline in population since 1881. . 

In these districts agricultural and political conditions have remained 
unchanged for a great jnany years ; here, if anywhere in the province, population 
might be expected to have adjusted itself to conditions. In one way this expecta- 
tion is realised for in the tract as a whole population appears to have approach^ 
neater the limit of resources than elsewhere in the province ; in another way the 
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expectation is completely falsified, for the variation in density as between the 
districts shows no relationship with the variations in their resources. One 
explanation accounts for both these points ; — the inhabitants are Hindus of a 
less enterprie^g nature than the Sikhs who Irire east of them ; affection for their 
ancestral lands, strong throughout the province, is perhaps strongest here ; 
they have submitted to straitened conditions without an effort to escape from 
them by seeking permanent employment elsewhere, and though there is emigra- 
tion it is mainly local ; the only extensive movements to Lyallpur tmd other 
canal colonies have been from Ambala and Ludhiana. This one fcatttre accounts 
for the tract having become overcrowded as a whole, and also accounts for the 
overcrowding being markedly different from district to district. 

It has already been indicated that the order Ludhiana, Ambala, Kamal, 
Rohtak, Gurgaon, is one of diminishing quality of the soil ; Ambala has the 
heaviest rainfall but practically no irrigation ; Ludhiana and Karnal witLrainfalls 
not far below that of Ambala have 37 and 36 per cent, of their crops under irri- 
gation, but the former district is more favoured than the latter by reason of the 
greater extent of well irrigation ; in re.spect of natural advantages Ludhiana is 
letter off than Kamal which is again better off than Ambala. Gurgaon and 
Rohtak have less rain and less irrigation than either Ludhiana or Kamal, and 
both grow much less wheat ; the heavier rainfall in Gurgaon is offset by more 
extensive irrigation in Rohtak; on, the whole there is little to choose between 
the two though prpbably advantages in the soil give Rohtak a stronger position 
than Gurgaon. It is difficult to know how to place Ambala with respect to 
these two ; it excels in soil and climate but has practically no irrigation. 

Arranging these five districts in the order of their natural advantages, or, 
Ludhiana . . 468 in other words, in the order of their capacity to support 

|p*y*,*, •• population, and noting the actual incidence of population 

Rohtak !! 4% on crops in each, we get the surprising result shown in the 

Ujrgaon .. 523 jnargin. Ludhiana with the greatest capacity supports the 

least people, whilst throughout there is no relation between the burden of popu- 
lation and the capacity to bear it. We may conclude that the pressure on 
resources is heaviest in Gurgaon and not much less severe in Ambala and Karnal, 
whilst in Ludhiana it is very much less than in any other of the five districts. 
This conclusion is supported by the fact that the population of Gurgaon and 
Ambala has rapidly fallen off since 1881 to an extent which is not accounted 
for by migration. The decrease in the same period in Ludhiana does not affect 
the conclusion as it all occurred in one decade and was due to epidemics of plague. 
Loss by migration is also heaviest in Ambala, Gurgaon and Ludhiana ; in 
Ludhiana the inference raised by the loss by migration is partly nullified by the 
fact that the inhabitants are less conservative than in the other four districts, 
and that a greater proportion of them received grants of land during the colo- 
nisation of Lyallpur. 

The only districts not yet discussed are Dera Ghazi Khan and Mianwali 
which appear at the end of the list ; Mianwali, with little rain and scarcely any 
irrigation, appears to be in the position on the list which its natural disadvantages 
render appropriate, and the figures give no indication as to whether there is or 
is not any considerable pressure on resources. Dera Ghazi Khan also appears 
to oecupy a position warranted by its circumstances, though a comparison 
with the much more heavily populated districts of Multan and Muzafiargarh — 
than which it has much less irrigation — tends to show that there is room for 
expansion. 

The principles, and the particular local points, which this lengthy ^ra- 
graph tends to establish, may be summed up as follows : — 

Towns may create a drain on the'agricultural resources of the province but 
within districts their existence tends to enable the countryside to support a 
heavier rural population. 

Density of rural population depends primarily on the proportion of the 
land cultivated, and secondly on rainfall and irrigation. 

Where rainfall is under twenty inches per annum, density on cultivation 
depends entirely on irrigation ; where it is over thirty inches, entirely on rainfall. 

Conversely where less than one-third of the cultivation is irrigated, the 
incidence of population on cultivation depends on rainfall ; where over two- 
thirds is irrigated, irrigation is the deter minin g factor. 
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Quality of soil only finds third place in the factors affecting density, and 
is practically without effect except in the south-east of the province. 

In general the existing distribution of population is in very close agreement 
with these principles ; so close that aS a general proposition it may be 
that the population throughout the province has approached sufficiently near 
the limit of resources to render that limit operative in determining density. 

At the same time minor differences of distribution occur which are not in 
accordance with the present extent of resources, and these minor differences 
indicate that the various districts may be grouped as follows ; — 

(1) Districts where there is severe pressure on resources — 

Kangra, Hoshiarpur, Simla, Gurgaon, Ambala and Gujrat. 

(2) Districts where the pressure is felt but in a less degree— 

Kamal, Rohtak, Rawalpindi, Sialkot, Jullundur, Amritsar, 

Gurdaspur, Ludhiana and, probably, Gujranwala and Delhi. 

(3) Districts where the population is suitable to the resources available — 

Mianwali, Jhelum, Muzaffargarh and, probably, Dera Ghazi Khan. 

(4) Districts where resources could support a greater population 

without detriment to its welfare — 

Ferozepore, Hissar and Attock. 

(5) Districts which are under-populated — 

Montgomery, Lahore, Lyallpur, Shahpur, Multan, Jhang and, 

probably, Sheikhupura. 

It must be noted that this grouping is arranged for present conditions, 
indicating the position at the moment ; it docs not allow for future changes 
in conditions, such as probable extensions of irrigation and cmltivation. It is 
difficult to assign positions to Gujranwala and Sheikhupura on account of the 
absence of separate statistics and they have been placed in groups containing 
adjoining and similar districts. 

Section III. — Variation in Population at Previous Censuses 

19. The Punjab stands at the ancient gateway of India and through it 
have passed the successive swarms of immigrants and invaders who were the 
progenitors of by far the greater part of the present population of the Indian 
continent. The Aryans, the Scythians, the Greek armies under Alexander, 
and the long succession of Mohammadan raiders and conquerors have all 
swept across its plains and have all left their mark on the province and the great 
country beyond it. 

In it the Hindu religion had its birth and in it the most ancient sacred books 
of that faith were written ; one of the greatest characters in the history 
of Buddhism was born in the province ; but the Buddhist faith has practically 
disappeared, whilst the centres of Hindu learning and culture have been driven 
eastwards before the Musalman invaders who left behind many settlers of their 
faith and forced that faith upon* large number of the earlier inhabitants. The 
Punjab also is the home of the Sikh religion, which, starting as a peaceable revolt 
against the complexities and Brahmanical subjection of Hinduism, developed 
under Mohammadan oppression into a military and political organisation. Musal- 
mans now compose 51 per cent, of the population whilst Hindus have declined in 
numbers till they only include 36 per cent, and from amongst them have arisen 
the Sikhs of whom 12 per o.ent. of the population is composed. 

Throughout its history the Punjab had been the scene of constant violence 
and bloodshed which culminated in the 18th century in an orgy of rapine and wild 
disordet ; early in that century the Sikhs, with their rising military power, 
raided and ravaged the eastern parts of the province and extended their exactions 
to the central and northern tracts ; their depredations were followed by the inva- 
sion of Nadir Shah, the Persian, who swept through the Punjab destroying and 
la 3 ring waste, and the desolation was completed by a series of great famines which 
occurred in the middle of the century. Thereafter the country was the scene of 
constant invasions by the Duranis from the west and of struggles for supremacy 
between the Sikhs and Mahrattas ; in the middle of fifty years of bloodshed 
and disorder the countryside was again desolated by a terrible famine in 1783. ■ 

At the beginning of the next century some measure of peace was restored 
owing to the. rise in supremacy of the great Sikh leader Maharaja Ranjit Singh, 
whilst in 1803 the Brirish became masters of the territory now roughly included 


®lstory. 
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mthediatnctsoi Dellxi, QuTgaon, Hiaaai, Eobtak and Katnal and aUo extended 
their protection to the States in the eastern part of the Province. Famine and 
fever however waged constant warfare gainst the population during this com- 
paratively settled period. After Ranjit mngh’s death a state of anarchy arose 
which constantly threatened the peace of the British borders and led to the first 
Sikh war which ended in March 1846 and resulted in the occupation of Lahore 
and the cession of the Jullundur Doab to the British ; two years later insurrec- 
tions in the south-west led to the second Sikh war and the establishment of 
British rule throughout the province. 

The country was suffering the natural effects of centuries of warfare and 
violence ; a harrowing picture of the conditions which prevailed occupies several 
pages of Mr. Ibbetson’s Census Report of 1881. The south-eastern districts of the 
province, ravaged in turn by Sikh and Mahratta, were desolated ; each group of 
villages was at deadly enmity with its neighbours, and much of the countryside 
was practically a desert inhabited only by a few tribes of marauding nomads. The 
hill country, which had long been suffering under local strife, had been overrun 
by the Gurkhas before the Sikhs gained supremaev ; the desolation caused bv 
the Gurkhas was little relieved by peace under the Sikh Government which 
forcibly collected a revenue which impoverished the people and left them scarcely 
sufficient for the barest existence. In the west the Sikh rule had had least 
hold and the country was in a violent state of disorder ; might was right, local 
leaders were in constant warfare and every second or third year the country was 
invaded by Sikh armies who laid it waste with all the excesses natural when wild 
and uncultured men are let loose amongst their hereditary religious enemies. 

In the centre and south-west the Sikh rule was stronger and more equitable 
but, though some approach to government was maintained, the main object wa.s 
to wring from the cultivators the last farthing which could be extracted without 
compelling them to abandon their fields. The Sikhs promoted and extended 
cultivation as far as possible under a system which held forth the minfmum of 
inducement to the cultivator, but they respected no rights and recognised no pro- 
perty when such respect or recognition conflicted with their pecuniary interests. 

Little wonder that the peace and security afforded by the British adminis- 
tration, combined with government activity in developing and improving the 
resources of the country, led to material progress at a rate which elsewhere would 
be little short of miraculous. It is this material progre.ss, hampered at first by re- 
curring famines and always by di.sease, that has most affected the spread of popu- 
lation, and the account of the Punjab since it came under British rule ra^iy be con- 
fined to these subjects. 

The progres.s made during the last ten years i.s detailed at some length in 
Section IV of this Chapter and it is unnecessary to deal with it here. Figures 
illustrating the development of the province from 1863 to 1911 are given in the 
following table ; the.se have been taken from past Census Reports and other sources : 
in compiling the table it was found that figures obtained from different sources 
varied considerably and those which have been entered cannot be verified as accu- 
rate though they are quite near enough to illustrate all that is required of them. 
Ill some cases the figures do not refer to the actual year recorded above them, but 
to a preceding or following year ; no attempt has been made to adjust the figures 
for subsequent changes of boundaries and they all refer to the province as it existed 
in the year under which they are entered ; — 



1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 


Cultivated area. Square miles 
Irrigated area. Square miles 
Irrigated by State Canals 
Metalled Roads. Miles . . 

Railways. Miles . . 

Number of Schools 
Number of scholars in thousands 
Number of literate per mille — 
Males 
Females 

Exports in lakhs — Maunds 
Rupees 

Imports in lakhs— Maunds 
Rupees 

Ajoe of wheat, in rupees per i 
maund 
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The namy mile^ fot 1901 and 1911 is that recorded in the Cuuus Beport of 19U, 
1)ut in the Punjab Administratioa Report for 1911*12 the total railway mileage was shown 
as 4,048 miles ; apparently the latter figure only relates to the North-Western Railway. 

The Mowth of cultivation, irrigation, communications and export, whilst 
bidding to the prosperity of the people, have been the great safeguards against 
.fanaine which has become of lew ana less frequent occurrence as the country has 
been developed ; the most severe famines which have occurred since annexation 
4ire noted bwow — 

1851*52. Drought almost amounting to {amine. 

1860. Severe famine throughout the country east of the Sutlej ; ’the price of wheat in 
Delhi rose from 24 to 8 seers per rupee within 12 months. Government relief 
was organised on a large scale in Rohtak and Karnal and neighbouring dis- 
tricts. 


1868-69. A far more severe fanune in the same part of the country, government relief was 
given freely, over ten million daily rations were distributed but even so death 
from starvation was considerable. Fever, cholera and small-pox followed in 
the wake. 

1877-78. Drought almost amounting to famine, accompanied by unprecedented cattle 
mortality. 

1897. Scarcity throughout the province, severe in the south-east but scarcely amount- 
ing to famine. 

1900. Severe scarcity approaching to famine conditions in the south-east. 

1901-02. Famine in Hissar, a small amount of relief being necessitated. 

1905. Scarcity in the south-east, famine relief works opened in Gurgaon. 

1908. Famine conditions reappeared in Hissar and Gurgaon. 

1911. Fodder scarcity. 

1913. Fodder scarcity in the south-east. 

1916. Scarcity not accompanied by famine in the south-east. 

1919. Scarcity conditions in the Ambala Division and in Dera Ghazi Khan. 

1920-21. An exceptionally bad year, necessitating remissions and suspensions of revenue 
and the granting of concession rates for carriage of fodder. No famine occurred, 
test relief works were opened in Hissar but proved unnecessary. 


It itvay be said that no disastrous famine has occurred since 1868 ; scarcity 
•conditions in recent years have never produced famii>e8 ; the agricultural conditions 
which prevailed in 1920-21 were such as would have led to .severe famine fifty years 
before, but the establishment of a normal surplus of produce and the existence of a 
good system of railway communication sufficed to ward off famine without the help 
of goveniment relief works. 

It will be noticed that the south-east of the province has suffered most on 
every occasion of scarcity, and tliis fact adds weight to the quantitative analysis 
of a gri cultural conditions which has been set out in paragraph 18. 

Deaths have been registered in the Punjab since 1867 and births since 1880 ; 

the system of registration is not such as to ensure that 
all the occurrences are recorded, but it has undergone 
steady improvement, so that the earlier figures on 
record are probably much below the truth. The 
recorded birth and death-rates for the inter-censal 
periods are given in the margin and according to them 
the excess of births over deaths was greatest in the period 1881 to 1900 and was 
nearly equalled in the last decade. Since 1880, when births were first recorded, 
the number of deaths has exceeded the number of births in eleven out of the 
forty-one years. These exceptionally unhealthy years, with the birth and death- 
rates recorded in them, are shown below — 


Periodi 

1868-1880 

1881-18M 

ISOI-IOOO 

IMt-lOlO 

1911-1080 


Bate per mile. 

BirUhf. 

Dcathn. 

9 • • 

26 

. 39 

31 

. 41 

33 

. 41 

44 

. 44 

37 


Ywr. 

1880 

1808 

1900 

1901 
1802 
1008 
1904 
1805 
1807 
1908 
1018 

Therav( 
1907, cimstitat 



Deatk^te. 

Birth-raite, 

per millet 

Chief cause. 


47 

39 

8 

Fever. 


49 

38 

11 

Fever. 


48 

41 

7 

Plague. 


36 

36 

1 

Plague. 


44 

44 

, . 

Plague. 


40 

43 

6 

Plague and fever. 


49 

42 

7 

Plague. 


48 

44 

4 

Plague. 


62 

41 

21 

Plague. 


61 

42 

9 

Fever. 


81 

40 

41 

Influenza. 


of plague for twenty, years, and particularly between 1900 and 
ie most serious drain which the province has had to face since 
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it entered upon a peaceful history ; it is to be hoped that the enormous death-roll 
of 1907 maraed the culmination of its attacks, and that the comparative freedom 
which has since been enjoyed may continue. The whole period that plague has 
been present in India has been one of continuous research and effort on the part of 
the medical profession ; knowledge of the disease and its causes has made great 
headway and, which is more im^rtant still, the people in general have learnt the 
simpler precsutious which should be taken against it and have outgrown their 
earlier prejudices against those precautions. 

All previous figures for mortality have been slight compared with those 
of the year 1918 wjien the country was paralysed by the influenza scourge, an 
account of which will be found in a subsequent param|>h. Had it not been for this 
visitation the last decade would have been the hemthiest on record ; the average 
death-rate, omitting 1918, was only 31*6, and though the rates recorded for the 
period 1868 — 1890 were less than this the improvement in registration must out- 
weigh the recorded difference ; on the other hand the birth-rate of 44 for the last 
decade is the highest on record in the province. 

PartOAuuses. 'fhe census with which this report is concerned is the seventh taken 

in the Punjab. The census of 1881 was conducted with far greater detail and 
accuracy than the two which preceded it and is the first for which the 
majority of the statistics can be compared with those of later date. Since then a 
census has been held every ten years ; the administration of each has been founded 
on that of the preceding one and the experience gained on each occasion has 
resulted iu all probability in each census being a little more thorough in its 
administrative details and accurate in its statistical results. The dates of these 
censuses mth the name of the officer deputed to superintend the operations and 
the territory concerned are noted below — 

Dote. Superintendent. Tvrrilory. 

Ist January 1855 . . Sir Donald McLeod . . British Territory only ; including the 

present Punjab and the North-West 
Frontier Province but omitting Delhi,. 
Hissar, Bohtak, Gurgaou, and part 
of Kamal. 

loth January 1868 . . Mr. A. Roberts . . British Territory only ; including the 

present North-West l^ntier Province, 
Punjab and Delhi. 

17th February 1881 .. Mr. D. J. Ibbetson .. British Teiritoryand the Punjab Statea^ 

the former including the same territory 
.. as in 1868. 

26th February 1891 . . Mr. E. D. Maclagan . . The same territory as in 1881. 

1st March 1901 . . Mr. H. A. Rose . . The same territory as in 1891 but with 

separate statistics for (1) the Punjab 
including Delhi and (2) the North- 
West Frontier Province. 

10th March 1911 . . Pandit Hari Kishen Kaul, The Punjab including Delhi and the 

R.B., C.I.E. Punjab States. 

18th March 1921 . . Mr. L. Middleton . . The present Punjab and Punjab States 

with separate statistics for Delhi. 

The following account of the territorial changes which have occurred since 
1865 will be of assistance if this report is compared with those of past censuses : — 
In 1866 the Punjab did not include Hissar, Rohtak, Gurgaon, Kamal, Simla, 
Sheikhupura, Attock, Mianwali, Montgomery, Lyallpur and Muzaffargarh aa 
eeprate districts, but did include Thanesar, Gugera, Leifdi, Khawgarh, Dera Ismail 
Khan, Peshawar and Kohat which no longer appear amongst its administrative 
units. 

Between 1856 and 1868 Hissar, Rohtak, Gurgaon, Kamal and Sirsa were 
added by transfer from the old North-West Provinces ; Thanesar was abolished as 
a district and its area distribute betw^ Ambala and Kamal ; Simla, was recog- 
ni^d as a district and its administration separated from that of the surrounding 
Hill States. The new districts of Muzaffargarh, Montgomery and Bannu were 
created by rearran^ment of the boundaries of Khangarh, Leiah, Gugera and Dera 
Ismail Khan and the first three of these ceased to be districts. 

No changes of impoitauM occulted between 1868 and 1881, but between 
1881 and 1891 %rsa was abolished and its area distributed between Ferozepoie- 
and Hissar. 
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In 1901 Mianwalr was formed out of parts of Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan ; 
Rawalpindi was increased at the expense of Hazara ; and the districts of Peshawar 
and Kohat, with the remaining portions of Hazara, Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan, 
were removed from the province to form the new North-West Frontier Province. 

In 1904 a new district of Attock was formed from parts of Rawalpindi 
and Jhelum, and in the same year Lyallpur was formed from parts of Jhang, Mont- 
gomery and Gujranwala. In 1909 and 1910 Muzaffargarh and Gujranwala were 
enlarged at the expense of Mianwali and Lahore respectively. 

Chaises which have occurred since 101 1 are given in detail in paragraphs 2 
and 3 of this chapter, and complete the history of the growth of the present limits 
of the Punjab and Delhi Provinces. 

In addition to the changes in territory which are noted above many minor 
changes in boundaries, both internal and ’extema), have occurred between the 
various census dates ; the tables prepared at the present census show figures for 
1881 and onwards, accurately adjusted for all such changes, but con- 
tain no reference to the statistics of 1855 and 1868. It is now extremely 
difficult to adjust the fimues of these two censuses so as to apply to existing 
administrative divisions, out the following attempt supplies a few leading statistics 
which may be accepted as approximately correct. The 1855 censiis showed 
12,717,821 persons as enumerated in British Territory ; Mr. Ibbetson worked out 
the 1855 population of that territory, together with that of the south-eastern 
ffistricts which had been incorporated in the Punjab after 1855, at 15,161,321 
persons, a figure which was also accepted by Mr. Maclagan. This figure however 
includes 1,209,736 persons in the districts which have gone into the North-West 
Frontier Province ; of these about 218,000 were in what is now Mianwali and 
991 ,736 in the area now lost to the Punjab ; hence the 1855 population of the present 
Punjab and Delhi was about 14,169,585 persons. Of these about 597,440 were 
in the old Delhi District and of these again about 326,405 were in that part of the 
old Delhi District which now forms Delhi Province. 

At the time of the 1856 census a careful estimate of the population of the 
Punjab States was prepared and that part of it connected with the present Punjab 
States amounted to 3,750,606 persons. 

The 1868 census resulted in the enumeration of 17,611,498 persons, and minor 
territorial changes led Mr. Ibbetson and Mr. Maclagan to take 17,609,518 as the 
figure to compare with those for 1881 and 1891. This ^ure includes 1,718,200 
persons residing in the old districts of Dera Ismail Khan, Bannu, Pe.shawar, Kohat 
and Hazara ; of these about 239,000 were in the area now known as Mianwali and 
the remaining 1,479,200 in the area since transferred to the North-West Frontier 
Province. Hence the 1868 population of the present Punjab and Delhi was about 
16,130,318 and of these 608,850 were in the old Delhi District and of these again 
alwut 331,619 in the part of it which is now included in the new province of 
Delhi. We can now compare the total population at all seven censuses as follows : — 


Year, 

Preeeni Punjab, 

1865 

13 , 844,180 

1868 

15 . 798,699 

1881 

.. 16 . 938.910 

1891 

18 , 652,202 

1001 

19 , 942,227 

1911 

.. 19 , 578^173 

1981 

20 , 686,024 


Punjab StaUe. 

Prteeni Delhu 

3 . 750,606 

325,405 


331.619 

3 , 861.683 

350.499 

4 , 263.280 

372,766 

4 , 424,398 

406,409 

4 . 212,794 

413,447 

4 . 416.036 

488,188 


21. Accepting the figures given at the end of the last paragraph the nwtoatiou 

annual rates of increase per cent, since 


Yean. 

Punjab. 

Delhi. 

British 

Territory. 

States. 

1805-18S8 

1868-1881 . .. 

1881.1891 

1891.1901 

1901-1911 

1911-1981 

1D91 
0-56 J 
101 
0*69 
—0-18 
0*57 

0*11 

r04 

0*38 

—0*48 

0*48 

C0*I5 

1044 

0il4 

0*88 

0*20 

1-81 


the firat census was taken have been 
as shown in the margin. 

It is possible that the increased 
accuracy of records at each census, at 
any rate up to 1891, accounted for an 
appreciable amount of the apparent in- 
crease and, if this is so, the actual rate 
of increase has been more steady than 
that shown by the figures. 

The period between the censuses of 
1856 and 1868, though it witnessed the 
mutiny, was one of extrenae quiet and great progress compared with the times 
which had preceded it. The 1868 census report estimates that the cultivated area 
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increased by nearly 32 per cent, in the thirteen years ; the only perennial canal 
which was open at the time of annexation was the Western Jumna which then 
irrigated some 626 square miles in Kamal and Delhi ; by 1368 it was irrigating 
760 square miles whilst 470 more were irrigated by the Upper Bari Doab 
which had then been open for eight years ; inundation canals irrigated rather 
over 600 square miles at annexation and 800 by 1868. Between 1866 and 
1868 the number of miles of railway open to traffic rose from 32 to 468;* and in 
the latter year there were 760 miles of telegraph line in operation and an annual 
delivery of ten million letters within the province. 

This peace and progress was naturally favourable to the increase of popu- 
lation and, though there was a severe famine in 1860, it is not surprising that the 
annual rate of increase which amounted to 1*09 in British Territory should be 
higher than any that has been recorded since. 

In the 1891 report it will be seen that the increase between 1866 and 1868 
is given as 16*1 per cent, and that there was difficulty in accounting for this 
great increase, rossibly much of it was fictitious and due to incomplete enu- 
meration in 1866 in the wilder districts now included in the North-West Frontier 
Province ; the omission of that area from the figures reduces the increase tol4‘l 
per cent, which is not improbably great. 

The next inter-censal period was one of even more marked peace and 
progress ; great attention was paid to the construction of metalled roads and 
railways, the length of which had risen by 1,881 to 1467 and 1,066 miles respective- 
ly ; the number of patients treated annually in government dispensaries rose from 
471 to 1,368 thousand; the number of school-children more than doubled, and 
the post and telegraph services were enormously improved. But the initial 
bound with which the people of the province had recovered after their long exist- 
ence amidst anarchy and oppression had reached the top of its trajectory in 
1868 and thereafter was losing momentum ; cultivation increased by only 17 per 
cent., extension of canals progressed somewhat less rapidly than before and the 
irrigated area rose by only 19 per cent. ; the increase in population was only half 
that in the previous period and was at the annual rate of 0*66 per cent. ; it is 
probable however that the rate was greater than this up to 1878 after which 
followed three years of scarcity and sickness. 

ft is useless to discuss the rate of increase in population in the Punjab 
States previous to 1881 for the only record of that population is given by the 
estimate prepared in 1866 which did not rest on actual enumeration. 

During the decade ending in 1891 the increase in population was again 
rapid and at the average rate of 1*01 per cent. i>er annum ; the aggregate increase 
■of 10* 1 per cent, was only accompanied by an increase of just under 10 per cent, 
in the area under cultivation, and, though the area irrigated by State canals rose 
by 64 per cent., the increase in irrigation of all sorts was very slight. 

The rapid increase in population occurring in conjunction with a dimi- 
nution in the rate of extension of cultivation is all the more surprising when it 
is noted that the recorded death-rate was 31 per miUe as against 26 per miUe 
in the previous period, and that in the year before the census was taken it rose to 
39 per mille and was largely in excess of the birth-rate. It is true that material 
progress other than agricultural had been rapid, but this has little immediate 
effect on population, and the only circumstances in which the decade appears to 
have been more favourable than the previous period was the total absence of 
famine. The Census Report of 1891 ascribes the rapid increase entirely to this 
one feature and supports this theory by comparative examination of the rates 
of increase in different tracts. 

The average rate of increase in the' Punjab States was 1*04 per cent, as 
compared with 1*01 in British Territory, whilst the balance of migration during 
the period was from the StatesLto British Territory ; if this migration be eliminated 
the annual rates come to 0*99 and 1*11 respectively. A large portion of the 
population of the States lives in the south-east of the province which had 
always been the part most affected by scarcity and famine ; in a period in which 
population increased rapidly on account of needom from scarcity it is natural 
to expect the greatest increase in the tracts previously most liable to scarcity. 
A comparison of the figures for States with those of adjacent <^trictB shows 

* Tlw rMlw»y nilMSB of 1868 it shown m 293 in the Oram Report of 1891 tad 408 in of 
1881 ; dtptrtmentel reports show that 410 miles wero open in 1872. 
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t^t the greater increase was due to accident of position and not to any peculiar * 
difference between the States and British Territory. 

The next ten years were marked by much extension of canal irrigation 
and the foundation of the first of the great canal colonies. The area irrigated by 
State canals increased by 71 per cent, and the total amount of irrigation by 25 
per cent, i but on the other hand the extension of cultivation was practically 
confined to the newly irrigated colony lands and the total increase amounted to 
less than 8 per cent. 

The limits of cultivation were being approached in the long settled tracts, 
and whilst famine was ceasing to bo a deciding factor in spread of population 
its place was being taken by density and pressure on resources. 

There was no actual famine during the decade but great scarcity prevailed 
more than once in the south-eastern districts, yet communications and distri- 
bution had so improved that this scarcity did not affect the numbers of the 
population and in these districts the increase was not less than in those which 
did not suffer. 

Both the death and birth-rates showed an increase over those for the 
previous decade, partly due no doubt to more complete registration, but the 
excess of the latter over the former remained the same ; there were however two 
bad years, 1892 and 1900, in which the deaths largely outnumbered births and the 
period cannot be described as healthy. It was in this decade that plague first 
made its appearance and commenced its long and bitter warfare against the 
health of the province. 

With increasing density and a less rapid extension of cultivation a dimi- 
nution in the rate of increase of population was natural and the drop in that 
rate to 0‘69 per annum is fully accounted for by these factors. 

The rate of increase in State Territory was 0’38 per annum, but part of the 
difference was due to migration from the States to British Territory, and if this 
be eliminated the rates of increase for British and State Territory come to O’ 67 
and 0*46 respectively. Except in Patiala, where the increase was much less 
than in adjoining British districts, the detailed figures are very similar for states 
and districts which lie near each other. 

We can sum up the principal factors in the variation in population in the 
four inter-censal periods which have been discussed as follows : — 

1855-68. A period of resilient recovery from oppression, enabling a depleted popu- 
lation to increase at a rate impossible under normal conditions. 

1868-81. A period starting under more normal conditions allowing less but yet ample 
room for increase and therefore showing a declining rate, the decline in 
the rate being intensified by scarcity and disease in the last few years. 

1881-91. A decade free from scarcity and famine which allowed a rapid increase iif% 
country not yet fully populated. 

1891-1901. A decade in which pressure on resources began to be felt and in which ex- 
tension of cultivation was almost entirely confined to tracts opened up by 
new canals. Colonisation was as yet so recent as to have led to no ap- 
preciable increase in population as a result of relief of pressure. Health 
conditions somewhat adverse. 

Though these may be the principal factors it must be realised that no 
ramming up can attempt to do more than indicate a few which stand out 
amongst the multitude of conditions and fortuitous events which affect the 
growth of population. 

22. In connection with changes in population the decade 1901-11 was^wtatto 

marked by one overwhelming jgpi. 
feature rendering all others in- iMf- 
signiheant in comparison, this 
was the terrible prevalence of 
disease; fever, to which the 
greatest mortality in the pto- 
vini^e is invariably due, was more 
widespread and fatal than ever 
and was accompanied by epide- 
mics of plague of great violence. 

The crude birth and death- 
rates for each year of the decade 
are shown in the margin and 
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Blitii-rate. 

Tear. 

All oacMt. 

Fever. 

Pl«gu«. 

l8fllUli80 ..I 

26 

16 



18814890 . . 1 

31 
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‘‘so 

1891-1800 

33 

23 

• • 

41 

10114920 

37 

23 

3 
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compared mih thoae for oikto 
oeUBUB periods; m oomnpijda^; 
tibiese it should be noted tOAi by 
omitting the totally excej^on> 
al year 1018 from the oeQi^ 
1911-80 the death-rate from ftw. 
is reduced to 18 and the total 
death-rate to 32. 

As far as any violently fluc- 
tuating quantity can be said tp 
fever may be placed at about' 18';. 
the decade except the last and 
1908. Plague was unknown in 


have a normal, the normal death-rate from 
this normal was exceeded in every year of 
the rate rose to an unprecedented height in 
the Punjab before 1806 and recent experience leads to the hope that it reached 
its maximum intensity during the decade and may eventually disappear ; 
every part of the province except the dry tracts in the west and wO Hill 
district in the north-east suffered severely ; one of its worst features wu 
that it caused a greater mortality amongst females than males and thereby 
acomtuated the disparity between the sexes which has always been a f^tnte 
of Punjab, and nenoe not only reduced the population but aflected it‘ in 
such a way as to lower its reproductive capacity. 

In every year of the decade except 1906, 1909 and 1910 more deaths were 

registered than births, and for the whole decade 
the vital statistics, which are reproduced in die 
margin, showed an excess of deaths over births 
amounting to 557,447 in British Territory aloTO ; 
but, owing to migration and other disturbing 
causes, the census results showed an increase 


1901-10. 

Males. 

Females. 

DeallM 

4,460.090 

4.383,718 

Biitha 

4,340.338 

110,668 

8,915,938 

0lfl8rence 

437,705 


of 46,672 males and a decrease of only 402,979 females resulting in a total 
decrease of about 355 thousand. This decrease amounted to 1‘8 per cent, of the 
1901 population and was accompanied by a decrease of over 211 thousand or 4*8 
per cent, in the Punjab States, we most important of which are situated in> the 
tracts most aflected by the epidemics ; the decrease in the Prmjab as a wb<^ 
amounted to 2 per cent, and was accompanied by a decline from 864 to 817 in 
the number of females to a thousand males. 


In the middle of this period of disease and death occurred the terrible 
earthquake of 1906 which was felt almost throughout the province and was 
most intense in the western parts of the Kangra District ; in the zone of greatest 
destruction this earthquake caused over 20,000 deaths amongst a population 
est&nated at about 375,000. 

As a result of government activities material progress, though necessarily 
hampered by the unfavourable health conditions, was very great. Irrigation 
from government canab was extended rapidly ; the Lower Jhelum Canu was 
opmed in 1901 and by 1910 had brought water to 1,166 square miles of previously 
unirrigated land ; the area irrigated from the Lower Chenab was increased by 608 
square miles; 1,106 miles of new railway routes were opened^ the most important 
being those serving the new canal colonies ; the post and tel^aph services were 
extended and improved. 

Colonisation of the dry areas brought under canal irrigation was pushed 
on throughout the decade and, after the imnormal health conmtions, formed tiie 
most important factor in the growth and movement of population. Whilst the 
population of the Indo-Gkmgqtic plain and of the Sub-Himalayan area dropped by 
8*9 and 5*9 per cent, respectively and whilst that of the hill tract only increased 
by 8*0 ^ cent, there was an increase of no less than 17*8 per cent, in the 
North-West Dry Area which includes these colonies ; tins was due both td 
immigcation and to partial immimity from plague ; the increase of 666,661 peisons-v 
was accompanied by an excess of births over deaths amounting to 440,648 and ' 
more than one-eighth of the population were recorded as immigrants from dse«< 
where at the coisus of 1911. 


The colonisation, being entirely provincial, had no direct effect upon the 
total pcqiulation of the provmce, but indirectly, by tranideixing personafrom 
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impoaitMe to isolate the variooefa^n afiecting the growth of tolony population, 
but that the **natural increase” is accelerated in the newly colcmised regioi)it 
appem to beindiqtutable from a consideration of the position of the Lywj^^ 
Dtsteiot, which coasistB entirely of canal colony, in tho following groups selei^' 
frnn the omsus statistics of 1011 — 

(а) Districts in which the greatest increase in population occurs 

between 1901 and 1911 — 

Lyallpur 46'6 per cent., Shahpur 29*8 per cent., Jhang 2ri 
per cent., Multan 14*7 per cent. 

(б) Districts in which the proportion of immigrants per milk of 

total population was greatest in 1911^ 

Lyallpur 660, Delhi 246, Shahpur 211, Lahore 211. 

(c) Districts in which the birth-rates were highest in the decade 

1901-10-Jhang 78, Gujranwala 48, Lyallpur 47, Sialkot 46. 

(d) Districts in which the death-rates were lowest in the decade 

1901-10— 

Dera Ohazi Khan 26, Lyallpur 26, Mianwali 29. 

(e) Districts in which the proportion of children under ten years of age 

to persons between 16 and 40 years of age was highest in 1911 — 
Mianwali bO, Lyallpur 86, Montgomery 84, Jhang 83. 

if) Districts in which the proportion of children under ten years of age to 
married women between 16 and 40 years of age was highest in 
1911— 

Lyallpur 229, Montgomery 227, Mianwfdi 222, Jhang 220. 

That Lyallpur comes very near the head of a list of twenty-eight 
districts (Simla has been omitted as being abnom^) in lists c, d, e and f in- 
dicates very clearly that in colony tracts the reproductive power of the 

population is higher than elsewhere ; tmowance must 
hjf agt^onpi. m made for the facts that plague was not so pteva- 

Toui .. s-s lent in Lyallpur as in many districts, that colonists 

• • *• include many of the most virile of the population, 

is -40 s -2 and that the proportion of aged persons amongst 

,*;* them is small ; but on the other hand the colonisation 
of Lyallpur had mainly taken place before 1901 and 
the marginal figures show that most of the increase during the decade was 
by natural reproduction and not by the immigration of persons in the middle 
periods of life. 

The fact that the Shahpur District which may be taken as typical of 
the new .Thelum Colony, appears high up in lists a and b but not in c, d, e and /- 
confirms the general conclusion ; that district was so newly colonised in 1911 
that the popmation had not had time to show the effect of the new conditions 
in which it lived. It can be concluded that in the decade 1891-1900 the colonisa- 
tion of the Ohenab Colony effected a movement of population but had not begun 
to affect the increase of population, and that in the decade 1901-10 the 
Jhelum Colony showed the same feature whilst the Chenab Colony was begin- 
ning to take effect on the increase of population wMlst losing its influence on the 
movement thereof. 

The result of a declining population in a province which was beginning to 
feel the effect of density of population in its settled tracts, associated with Govern- 
ment extension of irrigation facilities, is illustrated by the curious figures for ex- 
tension of cultivation and irrigation shown below— 
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ifom Stain oanab 
Irriillea from privAte oanola 
InliBMifom'welti 

Ikom other eooroee 
ToSrW^BreB 


1900. 

' 1910. 

Total. 

Per cent. 

6,m 

9,733 

3,123 

' 47 ' ■ 

],287 

80S 

-•435 

-38 

d»49a 

, 4|665 

—1,827 

-38. 

240 

816 

—76 

—32 

14»690 , 

10,585 

886 

8 

43,587 

46,320 

2,738 

6 
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f The increase in area irrigated through government agency was almost 
nollified by the decline in other sorts of irrigation. 

The new canal irrigation was largely in tracts which had pieviouslv been 
anculturable (we have already noted that the Lower Jhelum Canal irrigated 1,166 
square miles and that that of the Lower Chenab was extended by 602 square miles, 
all of which had been practically desert waste before), and hence was necessarily 
associated with new cultivation ; yet the total increase in cultivated area wae less 
than the increase in area irrigated by State canals, showing that, outside the 
colonies, cultivation must have remained practically stationary. 

The figures suggest two rather contradictory conclusions ; — that diminu- 
tion of labour by disease and emigration resulted in contraction of effort, and that 
cultivation in the old districts had already been extended so far that it could go 
no ihirther ; the first indicates a body of labour only just sufficient to cultivate the 
land, the second indicates a pressure of population on resources. The history of 
previous periods however all goes to show that the latter is the correct inference, 
and the former may be largely discounted on the ground that 1900 was an excep- 
tionally dry year in which all wells were worked to their utmo.st capacity. 

The public health and agricultural progress of the decade form gloomy 
subjects, and it is a relief to turn to the brighter picture afforded by the economic 
aspect of the peoples’ life and the extension in trade and industrial effort. 

The harvests of the decade were, on the whole, above average, prices fluctuat- 
ed considerably but showed a marked rise above those of previous periods ; wages 
rose practically in proportion to prices, so that consumers did not suffer whOst 
producers flourished. The position of the agricultural community was strength- 
ened by the passing of the Land Alienation Act of 1001 and at the same time 
a growing interest in co-operative credit societies which sprang up in districts 
scattered throughout the province led to a great improvement in the economic 
position of tho.se who joined them. 

The average wages of agricultural labourers and of artisans in towns are 
shown in the inset table and compared with the average price of wheat ; there 
bung no material on wluch to base an. index number, the purchasing power oi 



wages has been shown in wheat which, being a common food and a staple which 
tends to regulate the price of a large number of other commodities, helps to indi- 
cate the real fluctuations in wages. 

The number of factories employing twenty or more operatives rose from 
132 in 1900 to 443 in 1911; both the volume and value of imports and exports was 
more than doubled in the decade ; towards the latter end of the decade there was 
a boom m company promoting, and although most of the companies were unsound 
or even fraudulent their flotation showed the growth of a more enterprising spirit 
amongst those with capital and indicated that there was scope for more healthy 
enterprises. 
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Section IV.— The Conditions of the Decade 1911-21- 

23. The decade opened in hopeful circumstances ; two years had gone by in 
which the general health had been good and promised a freedom from the epide- 
mics and heavy mortality which had marked the previous eight years ; a succes- 
sion of satisfactory harvests, high prices for produce accompanied by a rise in 
wages sufficient to cover that rise, and a rapidly increasing export and import 
trade had left both the agricultural and tramng communities in a condition of 
prosperity ; the presence of capital and a desire to utilise it was indicated by the 
rapid expansion of joint-stock enterprise, and a real step forward in industry had 
been taken and had resulted in the number of factories doubling within the space 
of ten years. The terrible wave of disease had left a diminished population with a 
reduced capacity for reproduction, but on the other hand bad been most severe 
in the more densely populated tracts and had helped to equalise the distribution 
of the people ; t^e opening of canals in the deserts of the we.st and the colonisation 
of the areas commanded by them had gone far to relieve the pressure in the 
districts from which the colonists had been drawn, whilst in tho.se parts which 
had been first colonised the population was increasing^ rapidly and exhibited a 
marked increase in vitality. 

Unfortunately the first autumn crop of the decade was a bad one, but it was 
succeeded by a good crop in the following spring, so that on the whole the first year 
was an average one ; it was succeeded by two years of fair harvests and the fourth 
year of the decade 1914-15 produced bumper crops at both seasons. This period 
was one in which the public health was excellent, the death-rate was low, and the 
birth-rate increased each year showing the msirvellous recuperative powers of the 
people whose fertility had suffered much ss a result of the widespread fever epide- 
mic of 1908. During the first three years of the decade the exports from the 
province increased at a very rapid rate and were associated with a rather smaller 
increase in imports resulting in the balance of trade turning in favour of the pro- 
vince ; joint stock enterprise continued to boom and, though a large number of 
companies failed, there was a great rush to register new companies of all natures. 

This wave of good health, prosperity and enterprise now received a check. 
The boom in company promoting came to a sudden end ; the majority of venturea 
had been unsound from the start and were doomed to failure, and in 1912-13 a 
large number of fraudulent provident societies were woimd up ; in the following 
year there was a banking crisis and ten banks failed, to be followed by nineteen 
more in the next year ; thereafter joint stock enterprise declined, its unsound 
nature having shaken the faith of the would-be investor. 

The outbreak of war in August 1914 was accompanied by less disturbance in 
the life of the province than might have been expected ; its one immediate effect 
was to reduce the amount of exports and imports but it had little effect on prices 
till 1917 ; though the people of the Punjab responded magnificently to the c.all for 
lecriiits and added lustre to their ancient martial traditions in every war area, 
and though the reality of war was brought home to every village throughout the 
province, the direct effect of the war on population statistics is too small to be 
traceable. 

In 1916 a severe outbreak of plague put an end to the period of increasing 
good health and vitality and the year showed a rising death-rate associated with a 
aecUnin‘» birth-rate ; the harvests of 1916-16 were both of them bad, the produc- 
tion in the province was no longer able to nullify the effect of the war on prices and 
in 1917 coniraenced a period in which prices rose too rapidly to allow the economic 
svstem of the country to adjust itself and in which aisti'oss and hardship made 
iteelf felt. The strain on the railway systems of the country re.siilted in a dis- 
location of communications and markets, and to some extent the province reverted 
to its condition of earlier days in which local variations in production had undue 
effect on local prices. 

Political disturbance, engineered from Germany and America, in the early 
(lavs of war had produced a teeling of restlessness and the economic pressure 
enhanced this feeling and provided a fertile field for the dissemination of political 
propaganda of a virulent anarchic type. 

Disastrous harvests in 1918-19, and the unparalleled loss of life which ac- 
companied an epidemic of influenxa in the latter ^art of 1918, brought matters to a 
oliai» ; open mutiny had to be quelled by force in the spring of 1919 and left an 
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aftermath of racial feeling accompanied by industrial unrest resulting in strikes and 
open opposition to authority. 

' Qood harvests in 1919*20 proved insufficient to stay the upwturd rush of 
pri(^, and a general failure of crops in 1920-21 created a previously unknown 
position in which the margin of export proved insufficient to retmlate prices wffich 
therefore became dependent upon local supply and demand and soared to heights 
hitherto unknown, — ^so high that wheat was actually imported into India from 
Australia in spite of the heavy freightage charges. 

The decade closed amidst a general gloom contrasting strongly with the 
cheerful circumstances in which it had opened ; in that gloom however there were 
yet signs of better times to come ; the population was showing a recovery from the 
effects of the influenza unequalled anywhere else in India; we agricultural com- 
munity had weathered the storm with remarkable buoyancy and a magnificent 
spread of co-operative endeavour had placed large numbers from amongst it in a 
position to reap full benefit from any improvement in conditions ; trading returns 
were increasing rapidly in value if not in bulk and joint stock enterprise, cleansed 
by the failures of the earlier years, was beginning to make slight progress on 
sounder lines. 

The War. 24. The Punjab, with its courageous and head-strong Sikhs of the plains, 

its determined Musalman fighting races of the Salt Range, its disciplined and 
steadfast Dogras of the foot-hills, and closely associated as it is with the cheerful 
imd pugnacious Gurkhas of Nepal, has long been known as the Sword-Arm of 
India. These elements in its population with many others, some of whom had 
already been tried and tempered in the furnace of war and some who had not, 
all combined to add further meaning and point to that name during the long 
struggle in which the British Empire had to call upon its resources in men and 
material to the uttermost limits of its boundaries and outposts. 

On practically every front in Europe, Asia and Africa the Punjabi was at 
some time or another to be found fighting and laying down his life in a struggle of 
which he but dimly realised the meaning ; in his distant home-country his relations 
were training and rendering themselves fit to join him, all sections of the people 
were contributing in service or cash towards the success of the venture in which he 
was engaged, and the comitryside it,self was raising produce and even surrendering 
the capital improvements it had collected in times of peace in the same great cause. 

At the census of 1911 the number of men enumerated in the province who 
were employed in the Imperial and Indian State Armies were 05,283 and 9,375 res- 
pectively, these numbers including reservists and men on leave in the province ; it 
was independently ascertained that there were at that time, apart from reservists, 
94,701 Punjabis serving in the Imperial Army ; of these 23,310 were stationed in 
the Punjab, 69,173 in other parts of India and 2,218 outside India. 

At the beginning of 1915 there were over 103,000 Punjabis, of whom 86,907 
were combatants, in the Indian Army ; during the war no less than 395,493 men were 
enlisted in the province and the total number who served in the army during the 
continuance of war was only just below half a million. Detailed figures for districts 
and States are reproduced below by the courtesy of Mr. M. S. Leigh from whose 
war history they have been abstracted ; they are inserted here, not as a tribute to 
the magnificent efforts they illustrate, but as statistics showing the distribution of 
the martial races in the Punjab and throwing some light on the monetary resources 
of its inhabitants as shown by their contributions to objects connected with 
the war — 
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District or State. 

♦ 

H 

•1 

s 

is 

^8 . 
lA 

■S^S 

h 

Number of men who 
served during the 
war. 



Number of faUJ casual, 
ties. 

Total contributions to 
War Funds and Chari- 
ties in thousands of 
rupees. 

Total contributions to 
War Loans m 

thousands of rupees. 

Kaagra 

Eosniarpur 

123 

163 

5,796 

5,90] 

17,113 

21,153 

823 

791 


129 

111 

615 

1,365 

Jnllundor 

138 

3,286 

16,404 

572 


177 

3,827 

Ludhiana 

00 

6,995 

23,341 

622 


180 

2,909 

Ferozepore 

166 

2,224 

20,539 

325 


141 

5197 1 

Lahore 

182 

1,501 

10,8<H) 

322 


306 

15,417 

Amritsar 

152 

5,328 

23,500 

804 


239 

4,329 

Gurdaspur 

144 

2,305 

10,204 

rm 


229 

2,415 

Sialkot 

166 

2,709 

15.339 

150 


69 

1J33 

Gujranwala 

168 

1,643 

14,843 

271 


225 

2,136 

Gttjrat 

129 

4,510 

27,335 

672 


83 

1,016 

Shahpur 

108 

2,834 

15,5(X) 

210 


277 

1,742 

Jhelom 

Rawaipndi 

$2 

90 

8,662 

8,524 

31,881 

36,292 

990 

1,336 


203 

213 

1,104 

3,921 

Attook 

84 

2,849 

18,851 

383 


104 

1,169 

Eianwali 

- 66 

1,159 

5,0<X) 

187 


269 

623 

Montgomery 

89 

14 

:iM2 

25 


130 

1,229 

LyaUpur 

149 

338 

8,266 

102 


369 

6.479 

Jhang 

85 

44 

955 

0 


105 

1,390 

Multan 

136 

:i9 

4,7«)0 

16 


176 

2,990 

Muaaffargarh 

95 

18 

2,042 

6 


U8 

649 

Dera Ghazi Khan 

89 

10 

1,047 

8 


65 

612 

BRITISH DISTRICTS . . 

3,387 

80,146 

423,006 

11,208 

0,171 

86,941 

Dnjana 

4 

.. 

1,266 

7 


8 

19 

Pataudi 

3 

, , 

450 



50 

224 

Kalsia 

10 

•• 

1,014 

3 


138 

363 

Loharu 

3 

6 

378 

1 


7 

35 

Nahan 

23 


\,m 

32 


684 

37 

Mandi 

29 


1,124 

8 


96 

628 

Suket 

9 

. , 

240 

3 


191 

94 

Kapurthala 

Malerkotla 

46 

271 

0,914 

115 


1,108 

1,401 

12 

178 

3,934 

6i 


1.870 

336 

Faridkot 

23 

88 

2,759 

45 


672 

1,789 

Ghamba 

22 

8 

499 

27 


269 

384 

Patiala 

243 

3,898 

37,020 

780 


8,232 

4,500 

Jind 

40 

1,283 

8,673 

311 


2,013 

1,150 

Nabha 

43 

1,086 

7,000 

184 


994 

3,263 

Bahawalpur .. ..i 

131 

3 

4,085 

9 


611 

11,536 

STATES .. 647 ! 

Contributed by the staff of various Govommer 

TOTAL PUNJAB ..j 4,014 j 

6,821 

it departments 
86,967 j 

75,663 

h 

408,569 

1,586 

12,794 

16,943 

372 

22,486 

26,028 

112,969 


Close on one-eigbth of the total number of males of militar}' ago joined t Jie 
army ; in Rawalpindi and Jhelum Districts more than one. man in every tJiree served 
with the colours during the war. Contributions to war funds and war loans amount- 
ed to thirteen and a half crores or to over five and a half rupees per head of popula- 
tion. 

The indirect effects of the war have been roughly indicated in tlie prccerling 
paragraph and will be treated more fully in the succeeding paragraphs which 
deal with several phases of the provincial life which were materially influenced by 
war conditions. 

It comes as a shock to the imagination to compare the mortality diroctl)^ 
caused by the war with that due to natural causes ; though war casualties were 
amongst the pick of the population they were numerically insignificant when 
contrasted with the death-roll caused by the slightest of epidemics ; indeed it is 
undoubtedly trae, as observed by Mr. Leigh, that the war saved more lives in the 
Punjab owing to the collection of men in cantonments where the ravages of influenza 
in 1918 were met by efficient medical precautions and remedies than it wa.stccl on 
the field of battle. It is possible that the absence of so large a proportion of the 
able-bodied from their homes indirectly affected the population by lowering the 
burth-rate, but so many of these men were able to visit their homes on leave that 
the effect was not great enough to be discoverable from statistics. With regard 
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to its effect upon the numbeis of the population war is an almost n^gible 
pfactor of a decade which it itself will render unique in history as long as dviusation 
lasts. * 

BtiMioB 25. We have already had to refer to vital statistics, and, before discussing 

aut!ta«/a^ those for the last decade in detail, it is necessary to examine the theoretical rela-. 
omra tion between them and census results and to try to estimate the extent to 
nttiiiM. which reliance can be placed on their accuracy. The system of registration of 
births and deaths, which is the basis of the vital statistics, was fully described in 
the Census Report of 1911 and need not be discussed at length ; suffice it to say 
that it depends on periodical reports made at police stations by petty village 
officers. The illiteracy of the majority of the individuals responsible for the 
reports combined with the difficulty of ensuring any effective check on the 
accuracy of their reports renders many omissions possible but does not lead 
to the registration of any events which have not occurred, and it is therefore 
probable that the statistics show too few births and deaths ; on the 
other hand the ratio of error by omission is probably much the same from year 
to year and from district to ffistrict, hence in normal times the vital statistics 
should give an accurate comparison of conditions in different places and at different 
times. On the whole, deaths arc more widely known than births and possibly the 
vital statistics tend to omit more births than deaths, in which case they lead to an 
expectation of a larger population than is revealed by an ensuing census, as was the 
case in 191 1 ; on the other hand severe epidemics, such as the inffiienza epidemic of 
1918, form occasions on which it is impossible for the village officer to keep account 
of the deaths which are occurring on every side, and in some localities they may 
carry off all those officers whose duty it is to make and receive reports ; a priuri the 
number of doatlis registered during such epidemics may be expected to be far less 
than those which actually take place. 

There is no satisfactory way of comparing vital statistics with census results 
for areas subject to fluctuating migration ; using the term native to indicate a 
person born and enumerated in the area concerned, the following diagram shows 
immediately that the solution of the problem is imxiossible : — 


Natives in 1911. 
Births ill the area. 
Emigrants in 1911. 


Immigrants in 1911. 


Outsiders. 



'Natives in 1^1. 

) Emigrants in 1921 


Deaths in the area. 


Immigrants in 1921 . 


Outsiders and deaths 
outside the area. 


We have figures for the first two quantities on the left and for the firet three 
quantities on the right of the diagram ; each of the seven linos shows the origin and 
goal of an unknown number of persons ; in mathematical language we have seven 
unknowns connected with five known quantities by only five equations ; there is 
no one correct solution to sucli a problem and hence to correlate vital statistics 
with cen.sus figures we must import various assumptions as to the nature of the 
stream of migration. 

Without resorting to mathematical reasoning we can illustrate the impos* 
sibility by quoting an extreme case : — suppose that soon after the census of 1911 a 
gn*atwave of migration entirely altered the constitution of the population of any 
tract and that a return wave occurred before the census of 1921, then the vital 
Btatistic.s refer to persons who were in the tract neither in 1911 nor in 1921 and 
hence have no connection with the census figures. 

Subsidiary Table V at the end of this chanter contrasts the increase in the 
actual and natural populations of all districts witn the excess oi births over deatha 
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diuioy^ the decade, that is, with the natural increase ; but before that table can be 
of any use it is necessary to understand how far the three sets of figures should 
agree if they were absolutely accurate, and I therefore explain the connection 
between them below ‘.—The increase in actual 'papulation exceeds the ‘natural increase 
by the excess of immigration over emigration in the decade. 

The natural popdation of 1921 equals the natural population of 1911 plus 
all births in the distnct minus deaths amongst persons born in the district . Btit the 
deaths amongst personsborn in the district equal the deatlis in the district minus 
the deaths amongst immigrants plus the deaths amongst emigrants. Hence the 
increase in natural popiiUttian exceeds the natural increase by the excess of deaths 
amongst immigrants over deaths ammjsl emigrants. 

To compare the figures we want, in the first case, to know the excess of im- 
migration over emigration in the decade, and in the second case, to know the excess 
of deaths amongst immigrants over those amongst emigrants ; neither of these 
quantities are known and neither of them can be calculated from the figures 
available. 

As a matter of fact the two equations which have been mentioned are 
identical the immigration during the decade equals the immigrants enimierated 
in 1921 minus those enumerated in 1911 minus the deaths amongst immigrants ; 
similarly, the emigration dtiring the decade equals the number of emigrants 
enumerated in 1921 minus those enumerated in 1911 minus the number of deaths 
amongst emigrants. If we substitute these equivalents in the first equation it 
reduces itself to the second equation. 

We can however establish a direct connection between the census figures 
and the vital statistics provided we assume that the stream of migration is con- 
stant and also assume some reasonable death-rate as being applicable to 
mutants. 

The death-rate in the Punjab has averaged 36*2 per mtlle during the last 
decade, but 44*7 of the deaths have been amongst children of less than five 
years of age so that the death-rate amongst the remainder has only been 20 
per miUe. Most of the migration of the Punjab is within the province and the 
migrants include few children of tender ago, hence it is reasonable to assume a 
general death-rate of 20 per mille amongst them. 


With this general death-rate one fiftieth of the immigrants present in 1911 
die each year and at the end of the decade only four-fifths of 
830 them survive. Of 1,000 new immigrants coming in during 

the year 1911-12 ten die in that year ami twenty in each 
8M of the nine remaining years so that 810 survive at the end 

of the decade ; of 1,000 new-comers in 1912-13 ten die in 
that year and twenty in each of the remaining years so 
970 that 830 survive ; and so on. Thus out of 10,000 new 

" 9 ^ immigrants who come in during the decade only 9,000 

survive as shown m the margin. 

The immigrants in 1921 are made up of the survivors of those present 
in 1911 and of the survivors of the new immigrants who came in during 
the decade, hence the number of immigrants enumerated in 1921 equals 
four-fifths of those enumerated in 1911 together with nine-tenths of those who 
have come in since that year. Hence the number of immigrants of the decade 
can be calculated from the census figures and in an exactly similar way the 
number of emigrants during the decade can also be calculated. 

The excess of immigrants over emigrants during the decade has been 
ffft lp idft tAd according to this method for every district and state and the results 
ace entered in column ll of Subsidiary Table IV. 

But, as we have already seen, the total increase in any district is made 
up of this excess and of the excess of births over deaths ; hence we can calculate 
the excess of births over deaths from the census figures alone and compare the 
result with the numbers actually recorded. 

As the system of registration precludes the powibility of more births or 
V>ftin g recorded than actually occur, any error in the vital statistics must 
be in the direction of showing too few ; and if calculation from the census figures 
shows a greater excess of births over deaths than the recorded figures the enot 
must be in the number of births recorded and vice versa. 
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The inset table shows the corrections that must be applied to the 

statistics in order to make them 
agree with coobub lesnlte, 
vided the assumptions on 
which the calculations have 
been based do not vitiate the 
argument; but before we can ac> 
cept these corrections we must 
see how far those assumptions 
are justifiable. The assump- 
tions that have been made are : 
—(1) The death-rate amon^t ^ 
migrants is about 20 per mule ; 
(2) the same number of immi- 
grants come in and the same 
number of emigrants go out 
every year ; and (3) once an 
immigrant comes to a district 
he does not leave it and an 
emigrant never returns. 

Tne first assumption is based 
on general grounds and it is 
safe to assume that the death- 
rate amongst migrants is not 
far from 20 per mille ; for the 
sake of argument let us assume 
the impossibly high death-rate of 
40 per mtUe amongst migrants and work out the result ; selecting a few 
districts at random we find that in Attock the recorded deaths should 
be increased by 14*9 instead of 16*6 per cent. ; in Multan by 6*8 instead 
of by 5*5 ; in Kangra by 3*1 instead of 6*2 ; whilst in Shahpur the recorded 
births should be increased by 17*4 instead of by 26*4. The result of 
assuming an impossibly high death-rate is to alter the conclusions but 
slightly, hence the result or 20 per mUle not bein^ an absolutely correct 
death-rate for migrants will affect the results very sightly indeed. In otW 
words the first assumption scarcely affects the accuracy of the result. 

Now take the second assumption ; by assuming that the migration was 
constant we found that nine-tenths of the migrants of the decade survive at the 
end of it ; if all the migration occurred directly after the 1911 census then four- 
fifths of them would survive, whilst if it all occurred just before the last census 
the whole of them would survive ; in other words, the difference caused in the 
figures in column 11 of Subsidiary Table IV would have to be increased or 
decreased by only one-ninth even if the whole migration took place in 1911 or 
in 1921, hence the difference necessary in them on account of the slightly 
fluctuating nature of migration must be very slight indeed. 

The third assumption however lea^ us further astray as much migra- 
tion is temporary ; if an immigrant both arrives and departs during the decade 
he has no effect at all on the statistics ; if however he was enumerated as an 
imnugrant in 191 1 his subsequent departure is equivalent to an unrecorded dA«>.th, 
Similarly a man who both emigrates and returns during the decade does not 
affect the calculations, but if an emigrant enumerated in 1911 returns d uring 
the decade his arrival is equivalent to an unrecorded birth in jbhe district. 

The third assumption therefore affects the accuracy of the result in 
districts in which the immigrants and emigrants recorded in 1911 were largely 
temporary migrants and have since returned to their homes. 

Having analysed the effect of the assumptions on which they are based 
wo can now examine the results. At the head of the table are districts in which 
either (1) the deaths have not been fully registered, or (2) immigrants in 1911 
have since returned to their homes. Amongst the districts at the head of the. 
list are Attock, Lyallpur, Jhelum, Gurdaspur, Jhang, Sialkot and Muzafiaxgaih 
in all of which the balance of migration has been away from the district 
probably several immigrants recorded in 1911 have since left tham ; in these 
our third assumption has probably resulted in magnifying the correction which 


Recorded Calculated Difference 
District. deaths. deaths. per cent. 


Attock 

G^rat 

Mianwali 

Lyallpur 

Jholum 

Gurdaspur 

Jhang 

Sialkot 

Muzaffargarh 

Rawalpindi 

Multan 

Kangra 

Hoshiarpur 

Ludhiana 

Hissar 

Karnal 

Dora Ghazi Khan 

Ambala 

Amritsar 


Verozuporo 

Jullundur 

Lahore 

Montgomery 

Shahpur 

Simla 


168.959 
267.052 
115.762 
258.800 
I 170.358 
324,812 
162.445 
359,708 
187,897 
101,626 
265,634 
257,856 
316,059 
203,639 
294,117 
353.466 
146.043 
273.820 
363.498 

Recorded 

births. 

467,256 

353.093 

485,359 

229,082 

268,459 

8,286 


197.076 

300.735 

127,117 

183,870 

186,306 

362.541 

176.448 

388,609 

201,612 

203,480 

280,362 

269,209 

329,577 

211,410 

304,337 

358,998 

165,604 

276,420 

366,328 

Calculated 

births. 


Difference 
per cent. 


457.689 

356,354 

493,501 

280,902 

3 . 36,711 

21.202 
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is necessary in the recorded deaths. Amongst the districts at the foot of the list 
Ferozepore, Lahore and Montgomery are districts wMch have been gaining by 
migration and to vrhich no doiibt many old enugrants nave returned, in them the 
correction to be applied to the number of births on record has probably been 
ezt^erated. 

On the whole our-third assumption has tended to enhance the correc- 
tions which the figures show to be necessary ; yet, even as they stand, these 
corrections show that remarkably little error exists in the vital statistics ; in only 
five districts out of twenty-five does the error exceed ten per cent. It has 
always been recognised that vital statistics are inaccurate but 1 have been unable 
to find records of any attempt to gauge the extent of the inaccuracy, I believe 
that this attempt establishes the fact that the vital statistics are far less erro- 
neous than their most friendly critics have imagined. 

Having, I hope, proved that the method employed does not lead to violent 
errors and also that the majority of the vital statistics are very close to the truth, 
I must give some reasons to account for the exceptional cases of Montgomery, 
Shahpur and Simla. In the last case this is easy for more than two-tliirds of the 
population of tins district is urban and almost entirely consists of periodic or 
occasional visitors ; this district forms an example of the fictitious case, men- 
tioned early in this paragraph, of an area in which the vital statistics refer to 
persons who were present in the district at neither census. 


In Montgomery the inunigrants constituted 11 per cent, of the total 

, population in 1911 and no less 

O, 20 per cent, in 1921 . in 



Shahpur the immigrant pro- 
portion of the total population 
dropped from 21 per cent, to 
1 1 per cent, in the decade ; 
where the stream of migration 
is so great as thi.s any assump- 
tion concerning it must lead 
to appreciable error and in 
these two districts, at least, I 
abandon reliance on the 
accuracy of the conclusions I 
have drawn. The existence of 
these exceptions renders it 
necessary to indicate the 
districts in which violent fluc- 
tuations in the proportion of 
immigrants at the two censuses 
most affect the results ; this is 
done by the inset table in 
which 1 have tried to place 
those districts for which the 
results must be least reliable at 


the top. Except in the first three districts the fluctuations have been insuflicient 
to aSect the results materially, whilst the figures in the lower part of the table 
show how very constant the stream of migration must be throughout the greater 
part of the province and therefore support the conclusion that the results 
are little affected by the second assumption on which they were based. 

Before leaving this subject it is perhaps necessary to meet an argument 
by which the whole method, might be attacked, which is that the discrepancy 
between vital statistics and census results has been assumed to be due to errors 


in the former rather than in the latter. My reply to this is that census figures 
for total population are subject to very little error ; those for immigrants and emi- 
grants are however affected by birth-places being incorrectly recorded, for instance 
an immigrant father may give his own birth-place for every member of his 
family forgetting that some members were born after his immigration; the 
error therefore is Umited to one of the four figures for immigrants and for 
emigranta of 1911 and of 1921. Using the same method, but assuming that 
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of the ftdlowingt^ 

(1) Immigtants of i621'Bhoiild be 46,0<fi5 inetead Of 1(^8804 

(2) Emigrants of 1^1 should be 48i^ instead of 29,782. 

(3) Immigrants of 1911 should be 61,078 instead- of 19,446. 

(4) Emigrants of foil should be — 3,616 instead of ^,116. , 

All these errors are far beyond the bounds of possibilitjr, htnOe it is 
reasonable to assume that the comparatively small correction in the vital statistios 
is the one to be adopted. Similarly in all other districts it oill be found that 
there is either a small error in the vital statistics or an impossibly large error in 
the census figures, and hence it is entirely justifiable to use the census figures aa 
a check on the, vital statistics but not to invert the process. 

26. Except for the devastating epidemic of influenza which swept over 
India in 1918 and caused the largest numW of deaths which have ever occurred 
in the Punjab in one year since any record of idtal statistics has been maintain- 
ed, the health of the province maintained a high general level throughout the 
decade. 

Compared with other provinces in India both the birth-rate and the death- 
rate of the Punjab are high ; in 1916, 1919 and 1920 the Punmb showed the 
highest birth-rate in any of the ten large reporting provinces in India ; in 1911, 
1914 and 1016 the Punjab birth-rate was only exceeded by that of the Central 
Provinces, whilst in the remaining four years of the decade only the United 
Provinces and the Central Provinces snowed higher birth-rates. 1^ 1916 the 
Punjab was unfortunate in showing the highest death-rate in India, and in 1017 
Bombay was the only province returning a mgher death-rate *, in the other eight 
years the Punjab has stood third on the Ust three times, fourth twice and seventh, 
twice, whilst in 1920 it took ninth place. 
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In reading thO following brief account of the health conditions , of the 
decade, gi^al* ats&tance will'^ fouQd from reference to diagrams numbers 9, 
•10 and 11 which wiU ba found to dluetrate the characteristics oi the years in a 
way which enables each to be regarded in association with the others : — 
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of the f (lowing “ 

(1) Immigrants of 1921 shotild be 46,0d5 instead of 18,880* 

(2) Emigrants of 1921 should be 498 instead of 29,732. 

(3) Immigrants of 1911 should be 61,078 instead of 19,446. 

(4) Emigrants of f911 should be — 3,616 iiutead of 28,116. 

All these errors are far beyond the bounds of possibility, henoe it is 
reasonable to assume that the comparatively small correction in the vital statistics 
is the one to be adopted. Similarly in all other districts it will be found that 
there is either a small error in the vital statistics or an impossibly lai^e error in 
the census figures, and hence it is entirely justifiable to use the census figures as 
a check on the. vital statistics but not to invert the process. 

VeUtoHwith. ^ 26. Except for the devastating epidemic of influensa^ which swept over 

India in 1918 and caused the largest number of deaths which have ever occurred 
in the Punjab in one year since any record of vital statistics has been maintain* 
ed, the health of the province maintained a high general level throughout the 
decade. 

Compared with other provinces in India both the birth-rate and the death* 
rate of the Punjab are high ; in 1916, 1919 and 1920 the Punjab showed the 
highest birth-rate in any of the ten large reporting provinces in India ; in 1911, 
1914 and 1916 the Punjab birth-rate was only exceeded by that of the Central 
Provinces, whUst in the remaining four years of the decade only the United 
Provinces and the Central Provinces showed higher birth-rates. In 1916 the 
Punjab was unfortunate in showing the highest death-rate in India, and in 1917 
Bombay was the only province returning a higher death-rate ; in the other eight 
years the Punjab has stood third on the list three times, fourth twice and seventh 
twice, whilst in 1920 it took ninth place. 
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In reading the following brief account of the health conditions , of the 
deoade« gr^a1> aas&tance will’^ found from reference to diagrams numbers 9, 
10 and 11 which will be found to illustrate the characteristics of the years in a 
way which enables each to be regarded in association wth the others 
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Idll was described at tbe time as an exceptionally healthy year except for 
the occurrence of plague, which disease contributed 8*9 to the death-rate of the 
year. The healthiness was mainly due to a defective monsoon which resulted in a 
freedom from fever which only contributed 16*3 to the death-rate and was lighter 
than in any previous year since 1887. There was an outbreak of cholera in the 
Sialkot District, but though severe for a time it was not of sufficient extent to afEect 
the death-rate of the province to any appreciable degree. , A glance at the diagram 
shows that the birth-rate of this year was exceeded five times in the decade and 
that in six subsequent years the death-rate was lower ; yet at the time the birth 
and death-rates were described as high and low respectively! showing at once how 
much more favourable the conditions of health were in this decade than the last. 

1912, described as the healthiest year since 1886, quite eclipsed the pre- 
vious year in the brightness of its vital statistics ; another weak monsoon resulted 
in an even further decline in the death-rate from fever, plague abated and there 
were no epidemics except one of smali-pox. The total death-rate of 26*6 was the 
lowest for many years and was accompanied by the very high birth-rate of 46*3, 
due probably to the effect of three consecutive healthy years on the fertility of the 
population. 

1913 started with a legacy from the previous year in the shape of small-pox, 
and this 'disease continued till the middle of the year causing a greater mortality 
than it^^ad done for seventeen years previously ; in February it accounted for 
8,651’ deaths, the highest number ever recorded from it in a single month. An 
early and weak monsoon produced conditions unfavourable to the spread of plague 
which showed a mildness unknown for many years ; the conditions were also un- 
favourable to fever, and though fevers accounted for more deaths than in the two 
previous years they could not be termed severe. The death-rate rose to 30*2, 
the birth-rate just exceeded that of 1912 being 46*4 which was the highest recorded 
in the province since 1900. 

1914 proved to be yet another healthy year ; the continued sequence of 
these had a cumulative effect on the birth-rate in each year and in this year it rose 
to 46*3, the highest for any year in the decade ; this rate had been exceeded only 
once since 1878, namely in 1899. This year marked the end of a series of years in 
which the fertility of the people gradually recovered after the prejudicial effect of 
the great malaria epidemic of 1908. In this 3^ar the mortality from both fevers 
and plague increased, and though neither of these were heavy they showed an 
appreciable effect on the total death-rate which rose to 32*0. 

1915 was a bad year in comparison with those preceding it ; heavy rain in 
March and April delayed the hot weather and produced conditions favourable to 
the flea, the chief disseminator of plague, and a severe epidemic of this disease 
resulted ; in respect of other diseases the year was a healthy one. The total death- 
rate rose, entirely on account of plague, to 36*3 and at the same time the birth-rate 
dropped, to 43*6. 

In 1916 a heavy and prolonged monsoon caused an increase in malaria, 
and more than half the deaths of the year were caused by fevers. In other 
respects however the year was a bright one ; plague was less than it had ever 
been in the Punjab since it first made its appearance in the province, in fact in 
July the province was declared to be free of plague for the first time for twenty 
years. T^e total death-rate dropped to 30*7 and the birth-rate rose to 46*6 being 
the highest recorded in any province in India. 

In 1917 heavy rainfall in April and May followed by a monsoon which gave 
much rain from June right on into October, produced conditions in which an 
epidemic of fever was inevitable ; from September onwards malaria was rife and 
the epidemic was the worst since 1908. Plague on the other hand was very light 
mid tue year was the lightest small-pox year on record. The birth-rate reached 
practically the same figure as in the previous year, but the death-rate Tose owing 
to the fever epidemic to 37*9. 

The first nine months of 1918 shewed little indication of the dreadful visit- 
ation of disease and death which swept the province in the closing months of the 
year. Plague was severe in March and April, but otherwise all diseases were less 
active than usual ; it is true that two epidemics of influenza appeared in August 
and September^ the first in Lahore, Simla and Amritsar, and the second univer- 
sally spread over the province from Gurgaon to Attock ; but the influenza was of 
a mild form and caused inconvenience but no alarm, in fact the death-rates in 
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these two months were the lowest during the year. But in October influenza of a 
most malignant type spread over the whole countryside, and the death-rate for 
the month leapt up to 13*9 per mUle against a normal average of 2‘8 ; in the next 
month it increased to the staggering figure of 34’ 2 and in December declined to 
7*0 against a normal average of 2'9. 

The next paragraph deals with this outbreak of malignant influenza and in 
this review of the years of the decade suflice it to say that the death-rate for the 
year rose to 81‘0 whilst the birth-rate dropped down to 39'G ; population which, 
according to vital statistics had been increasing rapidly and steadily throughout 
the decade, now fell within the short space of three months to very little more 
than it had been at the end of 1913 five years previously. Though the outbreak 
lasted but three months, the death-rate for the year rose to the highest figure on 
record, and that for November to a figure incomparably higher than had ever been 
recorded before in a single month. 


no. 11. KOKTKLY DEATH K/.TE IH 
BRITISH TERRITORY, PUNJAB, FOR 
THE DECADE 1911 - 1920. 
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1919 proved to be a very healthy year ; small epidemics of cholera ana * 
small-pox formed unpleasant features but did notprevent the death-rate from df'ti^ ‘ 
ping to the lowest on record since 1912. A very short-lived monsoon resulted 
in little fever, and plague was light. The low death-rate was mainly the result of 
the absence of fever and plague, but it is a matter of speculation how far that 
absence was due to the weeding out of the weaklings by the awful mortality of the 
previous year. 

There was no recrudescence of the influenza though a few cases were reported 
and caused anxiety to the medical authoritie.s, but the disease left its mark upon 
the year in the shape of an exceptionally low birth-rate. It is noteworthy however 
that the low birth-rate of 40‘3 returned in the Punjab was yet the highest return- 
ed by any province in India ; and that the death-rate of 28'3 was exceeded by 
eight out of the other nine large provinces ; which two facts illustrate the marvel- 
lous recuperative powers of the population. 

1920 was again a healthy year ; there was little rain except for some unusual 
falls in May and there was little fever. The Punjab again took pride of place in 
India in respect of its birth-rate of 42’9, which, though low, was considerably in 
excess of that of the preceding twelve months ; and again its death-rate of 28 '& 
was exceeded by six other provinces. 

To sum up, the decade may be described as an exceptionally healthy one 
with the exception of the one appalling outbreak of influenza in 1918 ; in a series 
of particularly good years 1915 and 1917 stand out as less healthy than the rest 
owing to epidemics of plague and fever respectively. This series of good years 
has resulted in a high birth-rate, which however was brought down with a rush in 
1918 and has not )'^et reached its former level though it has improved in each of 
the subsequent years. 

At the end of the decade there were most cheering signs of a rapid recovery 
after the desolating events of 1918; the death-rate was exceptionally low and though 
the birth-rate was naturally at a low ebb after the exceptional mortality amongst 
yoimg adults in 1918 it was yet improving ; both in respect of its birth-rate and 
death-rate the Punjab was comparing most favourably with other parts of India, 
and renewing its depleted population at a greater rate than any other province. 

The 27. Kumours oi the existence of influenza' in the Punjab arose in July of 

1918, but no cases were definitely reported till August when the disease appeared 
ef 19M.** ill recognisable form in Simla, Lahore and Amritsar ; the disease was then in a mild 
form with very low case mortality and caused no anxiety ; it was more prevalent 
amongst Europeans than Indians. This light epidemic died out and was succeed- 
ed by a second in September which was of much greater extent and spread through- 
out the length and breadth of the Punjab ; but it too was of a mild variety and 
caused few deaths. The mild form of the disease in both epidemics is illustrated 
by the fact that the death-rates in August and September were lower than the 
average for those months and were less than in any other months of the year. 

In October the di.sease appeared for the third time ; it was now in a malig- 
nant form and was allied with a very fatal type of pneumonia ; by the middle of 
the month it had spread throughout the plains of the Punjab and reached the 
hill districts soon after. It appears to have been spread mainly by returning 
military units, post office and railway employees and general travellers ; 
the infection was extremely rapid, the period of incubation being rather less than 
two days. 

From the middle of October to the middle of November the state of the 
province beggars description. Hospitals were choked, dead and dying lay 
by the sides of the roads, burial grounds and burning ghats were strained beyond 
their capacity and corpses lay awaiting burial and cremation. Terror and con- 
fusion reigned supreme, the postal and telegraph services were disorganised, and a 
harassed and depleted medical service struggled valiantly but ineffectually to cope 
with the disease. During this period large numbers of the educated classes earned 
the gratitude of the sufferers by devoted self-sacrifice and social service, whilst 
medical students throuchout the province rendered every assistance within their 
power. 

The disease proved especially fatal to young adults including women of 
child-bearing age, and was said to single out pregnant women more than others. 

It was capable of treatment, and even elementary knowledge of simple rules of 
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bealth would have rendered it far less disastrous ; as far as can be ascertained the 
.case mortality was rather under five per cent, amongst Europeans, about six per 
cent, among Indians of the higher classes who were able to oWin medical attention, 
and anything over fifty per cent, amongst the Indians of the countryside who had 
no knowledge of the treatment to be adopted and could not obtain medical aid. 
In towns though the medical staff could not attend all cases, they were able to do 
, a great deal more than in niral tracts by the publication of advice as to simple 
precautions and expedients, with the result that the mortality in urban areas was 
only 36 per mUle as against 51 per milie in rural areas. 

During the first five years of age males were more subject to atttick than 

females, but above this age the mortality amongst 
females was much in excess of that amongst males ; 
the greatest mortality was amongst persons of 15 
years of age and upwards each succeeding age 
group after this showing a greater death-rate from 
the disease than that below it. Tliis is clearly 
shown by the marginal figures wliich show the 
death-rate for eacli group amongst both males 
and females. 

It must be noted that no separate returns of 
deaths by influenza were prepared at reporting 
stations ; in its various phases the malignant 
type resembled sometimes pneumonic! plague and 
sometimes relapsing fever; it was almost invariably 
returned under the head of fevers, and separate 
figures for it have been compiled by the medical authorities by deducting the 
normal number of deaths in each month from the total recorded during the epide- 
mic ; this method was no doubt rough and was more likely to result in minimising 
the number of deaths than in exaggerating it for it is probable that during the epide- 
mic the tnortality from other fevers was less than the normal for the time of year. 
It is, however, not from misclassification so much as from failure of the registration 
system that we may expect errors to exist in the returns prepared for influenza ; 
with the countryside being devastated by the scourge it must have been impossi- 
ble for village ohaukidars to give in accurate reports of the number of deaths ; 
it is extremely probable that a great deal of the mortality never found its way on 
to the death registers, and that the vital statistics grossly underestimate the num- 
ber of deaths caused by the epidemic. As far as the statistics can be trusted, 
the incidence of the death rate in the different districts of the province is given 
below — 
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The mortality was heaviest in the south-east of the province, but there is 
some doubt as to the figures for Gurgaon as in that district there was an epidemic 
of relapsing fever going on concurrently with the influenza and it was impossible 
to separate the figures for the two ; the hill districts were affected least, and 
it may be noted that it was in these that the epidemic appeared and disappeared 
latest. 

By the end of November the influenza was rapidly disappearing in the 
pUma, but it was nearly a month later before the hill districts were free. Though 
the epidemic died out as quickly as it appeared, and did not recur in the last two 
years of the decade, it left behind it a population depleted of its young adults 
and its effect on the birth-rate ' will probably be traceable well into the next 
decade. 
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The diagrams which illustrate the preceding paranaph show far more 
clearly the effect of the epidemic than any description can do ; note for instance 
the enormous rise in the death-rate of 1918 and the sudden drop in population in 
the midst of a period of continuous and rapid increase as shown by diagrams 9 
and 10; and, more striking than all, note the course of the death-rate by months 
over tlie whole decade as shown in diagram number 11. 

28. It has often been said that the spread of canal irrigation is accompanied 
by a deterioration in the health of the people, due to the conditions of canal- 
f*n***irrlea- irrigated tracts being favourable for the production of malaria. In paragraph 62 
uoD and of the 1911 Census Import this drawback of canal irrigation was made the subject 
iToi^mr comment, and a diagram was inserted to show the connection between it and 
fever mortality ; in examining that diagram I have failed to see that it supports the 
theory that it is said to illustrate. 

The theory is an important one and I have gone into the available statistics 
in great detail, but can find nothing in support of it; it is however so widely accepted, 
that 1 insert a diagram illustrating one of the many ways in which I have attempted 
to test it. The basis for the fever mortality figures in this diagram are those for 
rural tracts only, and b}'’ omitting the figures for 1918 from the totals of the decade 
I have eliminated the influenza epidemic, which spread without any relation to 
irrigation ; separate figures for malaria are not available but it constitutes the 
principal disease amongst those tabulated as fevers. For irrigation figures 1 have 
chosen those given in the Season and Crop Report for 1918-19 as they appear 
to be representative for the decade as a whole. 


Mo. lA. CANAL IRRIGATION and MORTALITY from FEVERS. 


The flrat column of figures shows the number of deaths from 
fevers, per mine of population, during the decade 10X1*00 • 
omitting the year lOia* 

The second colunm of figures shows the number of acres 
Irrigated from eanaia in every sauare mile, in the represent- 
ative .year 1916-10. 

The figures in the first column are plotted in a curve, and 
those in the second column are indicated by horisontai lines 
opposite to them. 
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The diagram shows at a glance that there is no obvious connection between 
eanal irrigation and fever ; six widely irrigated districts have a very low fever death- 
rate, the most widely irrigated of all is exceptionally free from fever. Only two 
widely irrigated districts have high fever mortality, whilst two more have a 
mortality close to that for the province as a whole. Manwali and Ambala, with 
practically no canal irrigation, suffer severely from fever; Lahore, Shahpur, 
Lyaiipur and Ferozepore vrith widespread canal systems are remarkably free. 

Moreover in those irrigated districts which do suffer severely from fever 
there are special causes for its prevalence, which, though they arise from canal 
irrigation, are not necessary concomitants of it ; these mstricts are, Gujianwala. 
Kamal, Multan and Amritsar. 
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In Gujranwala, Karnal and Aniritaar the presence of water-loecine has long 
been recogm^d as inimical to health and its eradication has been the subject of 
much thought and endeavour ; in Multan, surrounded by rivers, there is a very 
large area of irngation by iriundation, which leaves water lying on the surface far 
longer than irngation from perennial canals, if these four di.stricts were oiiutted 
froni the diagram, the majority of irrigated districts would be left congregated at 
the bottoin of it, almost indicating that canal irrigation is beneficial in coiubating 
fever; buti certainly do not put this forward as a theory and I limit, my conclu- 
sions to the negative assertion that statistics show no comiection between fever 
and canal irrigation except when accompanied by water-logging. 

The introduction of canals may lead to an increase of fever, but does not 
bnng an increase sufficient to render the tract more liable to fever than tracts 
where canals are unnecessary. 

29. The following statement in which sown and matured areas are shown Agricultural 
as percentages of the average sown and matured areas for the decade and failed 
areas as percentages of the sown areas, gives a rough idea of the nature of each * * 

harvest and the result on the total produce for each year of the deeade 
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tliis paragraph should be refer- 
red to as the note on each of the 
years of the decade is read and 
will then be found to reflect 
most of the characteristics of 
those years. The scales of the 
two diagrams should be care- 
fully noted, otherwise they will 
give a wrong idea of the relative 
importance of spring and 
autumn crops ; for in order 
to show the variations in 
the latter, they have had to 
be shown on a much larger 
scale than the spring crops. 

The decade opened dis- 
astrously ; there were no 
early rains in 1911 and 
kharif sowings were very 
much restricted in conse- 
quence and covered a smaller 
area than in any other year 
of the ten ; this was in one 
way fortunate for an intense 
drought which lasted from 
the middle of June till the 
latter end of August caused 
very heavy failure. 

The canals stood the 
strain upon them very well, 
but irrigation on their lower 
reaches was scanty ; and the 
water in the rivers was so 
low that many inundation 
canals failed to function at 
all ; in freely providing water 
for fodder crops the Govern- 
ment canals did good work 
and saved the lives of thou- 
sands of cattle, for fodder 
scarcity was acute. 

Most unusually heavy 
falls of rains occurred on 
October 26th and continued 
for some four weeks, entirely 
changing the agricultural 
outlook and enabling the 
people to attempt to recoup 
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their losses by sowing spring crops on a larger area than usual. A wet January 
raised hopes of a record spring harvest, but extreme dryness in the next two- 
months dashed these hopes ; showers in April saved the wilting crops and the 
resulting harvest was wdl above normal. 

The result of the miserable kharif and good rabi was a total of matured crops 
for the year only 7 per cent, below average. 

1912-13. A wet April assisted the sowing of cane and cotton ; a weak and 

fitful monsoon which 
arrived rather late 
and ceased earlier 
than usual, was not 
favourable to kharif 
crops, but neverthe- 
less the sown area 
was above average. 
Irrigated cotton did 
particularly well, as 
it usually does .in 
years of little rain, 
and the season also 
proved favourable for 
cane ; other kharif 
crops though showing 
a marked improve- 
ment over the previ- 
ous year were not 
good ; failure amongst 
bajra and jowar was 
extensive and led 
to a scarcity of fodder 
in the ensuing cold 
weather. 

The early cessation 
of the monsoon led to- 
reduced rabi sowings, 
and an excei)tion- 
ally dry October 
and No vember created 
rather a gloomy out- 
look, but later on 
there were plenty of 
showers and an aver- 
age crop resulted. 

1 91 3-14 was another 
normal year with- 
out specially marked 

characteristics ; the early part of the year was wet and led to increased kharif 
sowings, cotton and jowar were both sown in much larger quantities than usual. 
The early part of the monsoon produced copious precipitation but August was 
an exceptionally dry month and the monsoon withdrew completely in September. 
Cotton and cane did remarkably .well, but jowar and bajra failed badly ; the 
harvest was in general good in the west but poor to bad in the south-east ; this 
accounts for the low outturn of jowar and bajra which are more extensively 
grown in the south-^st than elsewhere ; their failure again led to cold weather 
fodder scarcity in this part of the province. In spite of the early cessation of the 
monsoon, which interfered with the working of inundation canals, the heavy 
rains before August left the ground so moist that in the west the rabi sowings 
were in excess ; but elsewhqpe they were restrict^ and the sown areas and 
produce of the spring staples fell on considerably. 

The year 1914-15 was marked by an early monsoon which gave excessive 
rain in July and again in ‘the lattdr part of September, but suffered a prolonged 
break in August Sown areas were again above the average but there was a 
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decline in cane and cotton as the ground was dry at the time these two crops had 
to be put down, whilst the low price of cotton in the previous year also tended to 
prevent wide sowings. I’he heavy rain in July did much damage to maize, the out- 
turn of which was poor ; the south-east part of the province suffered most from the 
August break and once again the jowar crop was a bad one ; bajra which was more 
advanced at the time of the break did not suffer and did better tluui in the previous 
year. On the whole the kharif crop was more successful than in the preceding year, 
but maize, cotton and sugar were produced in much smaller quaniilies. 

Early winter rains combined with the moisture in the soil from the down- 
pours of September encouraged wide rabi sowings ; more rain than usual in Feb- 
ruary and March were favourable to the crops, and, except for rather unsettled 
weather at harvest time, the season was particularly good and resulted in the largest 
sown and matured areas ever recorded ; a noticeable feature of the season was the 
enormous rise in the production of gram, this due to the fact that extension of 
sowings are almost always in unirrigated lands as the cultivation of irrigated lauds 
is not subject to much fluctuation. 

Two fair years and a good one lia<l placed the farming community in a strong 
position when 1915-16 opened, and it was fortunate that this was so for it turned 
out to be a trying year with two bad harvests. 

The country was dry at the time of kharif sowings and very small areas wore 
brought under cultivation in unirrigated tracts ; a scanty and ill-distributed nion- 
soon, which was 41 per cent, in defect in the aggregate, caused widespread failure 
amongst all crops ; the Himalayan and Sub-Himal.ayan tracts however escaped the 
general misfortune ; all crops except maize showed a great falling off in sowings, and 
all except ricOi maize and sugar faired badly and produced little, the three excep- 
tions being crops which are most widely grown in the two tracts which escaped 
the gciieral failure of the monsoon. Cotton sowings were restricted even more 
than others, the continued low price caused by war conditions prejudicing this 


crop. 

A thoroughly bad kharif did not destroy the optimism of the farmers, 
’^and, in spite of the bad monsoon, two periods of rain in September en.abled 
them to sow rabi crops almost up to the normal extent. The sub-soil w’ater was 
low, rivers were low and canals were ninning under difliculties ; all depended on 
the winter rain and this proved to be very scanty with the result that failure 
was very heavy, practically one->quartcr of the sown area failing to mature at 
all whilst the outturns on the matured areas were unusually poor. 

The year was a trying one, but the peasantry stood it well thanks tej 
their prosperous condition when it openal ; in the south-east, which had failed 
to participate to the full in the good fortune of the previous three years, the 
pinch wfis felt most and some sliglit distress made itself felt. _ _ 

Conditions looked gloomy when 1916-17 opened, but some ram m June 
improved matters and helped cotton and cane sowing. The monsoon started 
in the latter half of July and gave very heavy precipitation throughout August ; 
it slackened off .again in September and finished up by giving very Iteavy ^ 
the beginning of October ; it was very much more heavy and prolonged tlian 
usual. Kharif sowings leapt pu, maize which had been widely sown the previous 
year showing less increase than others, and cotton also did not share to 1 lie lull 
in the extension. The heavy rains proved beneficial to the kharif crops, but \vere 
rather too heavy for jowar whilst the cotton crop was a very variable one ; m 
the result excellent yields were given by all crops except jowar, and all except 
this and maize and cotton showed a very much greater production tlian in tie 
previous year ; this undoubtedly proved the best autumn cropping season m the 
decade. The heavy monsoon left conditions excellent for the rabi JV 

aid not fall far aioit of the rocoida of 1911-15 ; all rain crops f ‘ 7“^ 

extended sowings, particularly gram ; yields were good, but that of wheat was 

^derate and tie total produce^)! this "crop did not show so much increase a. 

might have been hoped from the extension in sowing. „r.nir.idir>torv 

^ The year which foUowed, 1917-18, was a cunous one full of 

features. The early spring was dry but rains in Aprd . I ^.^3 

sion of cotton and cano sowings ; the monsoon started on the 2 . ^ 

continually active till it withdrew on the 25th September , ^ ' and the area 

its extreme violence caused ‘floods and prevented kharif so 1 g > 
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under all crops except cane and cotton fell considerably. The season was one of 
such continuous rain that all crops except cane suffered more or less severely, 
and the produce of all except this one crop fell. 

'Pile continuous rain gave no opportunity for careful tillage before the rabi 
sowings, but the moisture in the ground was so excessive that a large area of 
very hastily prepared land was sown and the total area under crops was far in 
excess of that in any other year in the decade ; a dry winter did no harm and the 
amount of failure was small, hence the matured area for the crop was very far 
above normal — so much so that in spite of the poor kharif the cropped area of 
the year was a record beating even that of 1914-15, Yields however were not good, 
due partly to the fact that the heavy monsoon and its accompaniment of a 
severe epidemic of malaria prevented careful preparation of the ground and also 
tlie usual attention which is paid to the growing crops. As regards total 
produce the year was most disappointing ; all kharif crops except cane 
showed a marked decline, and though the produce of rabi crops was far 
above normal only those of gram and barley exceeded the figures registered 
in 1915 and again in 1920, in both of which years the matured area was less 
than in this year. On the whole the year was good but disappointing, huge 
areas of matured crops producing yields of very moderate amount. 

1918-19, the black year for India owing to the wave of disease which swept 
the country at the end of 1918, was also a black year agriculturally for the 
I’unjab. Light rains in March and April assisted the sowing of cane and cotton, 
but the areas did not reach those of the previous year. The monsoon gave no 
rain except fitful showers in June and was much in defect throughout July, 
it improved during the first half of August and then gradually withdrew com- 
pletely (leasing at the beginning of September, and altogether it only gave half 
the normal rainfall. As a result of the drought kharif sowings were very much 
restricted and the sown crops suffered badly, the produce of all crops except 
cotton fell off very markedly, that of bajra being particularly low, October 
and November were hot and dry, rivers were low, inundation canals .started 
running late and left off early, anil even the perennial canals carried much less 
than the usual supply ; conditions were thus most unfavourable for rabi sowings 
and the influenza epidemic still further restricted them so that the sown area 
dropped to only 79 per cent, of its average for the decade, but as the major 
portion of this area was irrigated there was not a great deal of failure except in 
the south-east of the province. 

Both harvests were very poor, the kharif approximating to the wretched 
one of 1911 whilst the rabi was the worst, except for that of 1921, in the whole 
decade ; the matured area for both harvests together was the lowest recorded 
during the decade. The only crops which did not do badly were cane, cotton 
and maize, most of which were either irrigated or grown in the Himalayan and 
Sub-Hinialayan tracts which were not quite so rainless as the rest of the 
province. 

By the end of the year the agricultural community in the Ambala Division 
and in the Dera Ghazi Khan District were reported to be suffering from the 
adverse conditions ; cattle had suffered throughout the province ; war conditions 
and a closure of goods traffic owing to railway strikes still further affected the 
situation and there were few breaks in the general gloomy outlook. Prices were 
high owing to the reduced cropping and an increased demand for export, but 
there was insufficient surplus grain for this to benefit the smaller proprietors. 

In 1919-20 the monsoon gave heavy rain for two months commencing in 
the middle of J uly, and there was showery weather both before and after it. October 
and November were unfortunately dry and rEstricted the rabi sowings, but all 
sown areas of both seasons showed large increases over the preceding year though 
they were not abnormally high ; failure was lighter than usual and the 3delds 
were very much better. 

Excessive heat in the early summer melted the snows rapidly and the 
monsoon, though short, was heavy ; the rivers therefore ran at a high level 
and the inundation canals had full supplies. 

The figures for area indicate a good year not far above normal, but refer- 
ence to diagram number 8 shows that the ultimate produce of both harvests was 
exceptionally good ; probably this was the best year of the decennium though 
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the figures for area disguise the fact aud point to 1914-15, 1916-17 and 1917-18 
being better. 

1920-21 marked a return to the agricultural conditions of 1918-19, rain 
was lacking throughout the year and canals suffered from the lowness of the rivers. 

The monsoon set in late in June but was very weak except in the south-east 
and in the Himalayan and Sub-Himalayau tracts ; throughout the next three 
months it was greatly in defect and it was followed by a rainless autumn. 

The kharif sowings were not restricted as much as might have been 
expected, but failure was very heavy ; the rabi sowings were the lowest recorded 
for over ten years and the small area sown had a Iiigher percentage of failure 
than in any other year. The rabi crop was the poorest recorded for many years 
and the kharif was comparable with those of the bad years 1911, 1915 and 
1918. 

The year was one of mild distress ; resort had to be made to sufspensions 
and remissions of revenue and to the granting of concession carriage rates for 
fodder ; famine test works were opened in Hissar, and, though they proved to 
be unnecessary, this fact marks a nearness to famine conditions which had long 
been unknown in the I’unjab. 

The decade since the last census thus consisted of four good years, three 
moderate ones aud three bad ones ; but it is useless to attempt to compare 
cropping and produce returns with those of former decades as cultivation in the 
Punjab has not yet attained a state of eqmlibrium audits constant extoiisiou 
renders the comparison of the results of years separated by any considerable 
period useless as a test of the conditions of such years. 

The decade has been free from famine, and straitened conditions luive 
only been experienced in the south-east which did not share equally with the rest 
of the province in the good years. 

The diagrams attached to this paragraph do not indicate that the fluc- 
tuations in cropping are making any progressive change, all can be traced to the 
nature of the seasons and to temporary price conditions ; no crops except cotton 
appear to be gaining at the expense of others, and even with cotton this tendency 
may be due to the fact that prices were low at the beginning of the decade and 
improved rapidly towards tlie end rather than to any permanent disposition to 
sow it more extensively. 

30. The figures for the year 1920-21, when compared with those for 1910 Extension of 

given in paragraph 22, show 
a decline of 17 per cent, in 
cultivated area associated with 
an increase of 30 per cent, in 
irrigated area, but examina- 
tion of the figures for inter- 
mediate years shows that this 
comparison does not give a 
true indication of the changes 
which have occurred. 'I’lie 
actual figures for each year of 
the decade, together with 
those which have already 
been given for • 1900 and 
1910, are shown in the inset 
table ; they show that the 
comparison of figures recorded 
at ten year intervals is not 
a satisfactory gauge of pro- 
gress ; fluctuations from year to year totally eclipse progressive changes. 

It is at once evident that years of favourable rainfall when the sown 
area is most extended are also years in which irrigation, and particularly that 
from wells, is restricted ; and that well-irrigation is most widespread in dry 
years when the sown area is smallest ; the years 1917-18, 1918-19 and 1920- 
21 indicate this very clearly. 1900 was a dry year and 1910 was one of good 
rainfall ; the comparison of figures for those years tends to magnify the increase 
in cultivation and decrease in well-irrigation ; this consideration supports the 
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assertion made in paragraph 22 that by the end of the decade 1901-11 cultiva- 
tion was nearing its limit of extension rather than that labour was scarce. 

If we examine the general trend of the figures throughout the last decade, 
rather than the figures for the first and last years, it is evident that irrigation 
from state canals has actually increased by 22 per cent, in the last ten years, 
that the irrigation from private canals and from wells has remained practically 
unchanged though varying from season to season, that irrigation from other 
sources shows a slight regular decrease, and that the total cultivated area does 
not show any regular extension sufficient to be traceable amidst the fluctuations 
due to seasonal dilTerences. 

During the decade the area irrigated from state canals has permanently 
increased by about 2,400 square miles without any corresponding increase in 
the cultivated area of the province ; this striking fact is not due to the separa- 
tion of Delhi with its small area of cultivation which is roughly about 360 
square miles and is insufficient to affect the figures. 

We have seen that by 1920-21 the three canals opened during the decade 
were irrigating 2,811 square miles and, as most of the 
Uppar Chenab ” 940 irrigation from the Lower Bari Doab and some of that 

Lower Bari Doab .. 1,332 from the Upper Chcnab is of land which was pre- 
2,811 viously uncultivated, it is clear that the cultivated 
area in settled tracts has, on the whole, declined. 

Each decade has shown a rapidly decreasing rate of extension of cultiva- 
tion outside the areas rendered cultivable by new irrigation ; in the last throe 
decades this has been very marked and it is evident that the province has now 
reached a stage when it can expect no increase in the area under cultivation 
except by the opening of new canals or the adoption of a different system of 
agriculture. 

Though practicable schemes for still further extending the canal systems 
of the province are in progress, the problem of conveying available water 
to available wastes is becoming more and more complicated ; the time is already 
approaching when the whole of the cold weather supply in most of the great 
rivers will be used for irrigation ; storage of the excess waters of the rainy season' 
does not hold out a prospect of providing a means for extending irrigation at 
a rate bearing comparison with that of the last seventy years ; even if all 
engineering difficulties are overcome the wastes .suitable for cultivation under 
irrigation are not inexhaustible. 

Of the three great obstacles to increase in population — war, pestilence 
and famine — the first was removed directly British Government was established, 
the last was gradually removed by the growth of communications and of an 
agricultural .surplus, and the second will be reduced as knowledge of even the 
simplest rules of hygiene spreads amongst the people ; all now depends on the 
maintenance of the agricultural surplus ; its existence has depended on the 
extension of cultivation which in the past has been rendered possible, in culti- 
vable areas, by settled conditions and, in uncultivable areas, by the constnic- 
tiou of canals ; the first po.ssibility of extension has now been exhausted, the 
end of the second is in sight ; the system of agriculture must be changed so as 
either to raise more produce from the present cultivated area or to bring under 
cultivation areas which are at pre.sent regarded as uncultivable. 

31. There is a very distinct difference between the prices realised by 
farmers at harvest time and the subsequent prices realised in the larger grain 
markets ; the former reflect the nature of the seasons more, and the demand for 
export less, than the latter. 

The following short account refens to harvest prices: — In 1911-12 the prices 
of all grains remained liigh, being assisted by a brisk demand for wheat for export, 
but that of cotton dropped considerably ; in the next year cotton improved whilst 
wheat went still higher. In 1913-14 cotton and sugar, of which there had been 
good crops, declined in price ; wheat rose slightly and the coarser food grains went 
up on account of scarcity. 

1914-15 was an excellent year for the agricultural community; prices 
were high except for cotton which suffered owing to exports failing off on account 
of the war ; jowar and bajra fetched high scarcity prices, but, as these are mainly 
grown for home consumption, this told rather against than for the Punjab 
peasant proprietor. The next year was one of poor crops and prices rose all 
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round, that of cotton rose briskly as a demand for export once more asserted 
itself ; in this year complaints about the Jiigh wages demanded by agricultural 
labourers began to be heard and scarcity of labour was, perhaps for the lirst 
time, a real handicap to the farmer. 

In 1916-17, with the return of good harvests, prices showed a tendency to 
drop all round, but cotton and wheat were not affected ; the year was one wiiich 
fully restored the position of the people, winch had been somewliat shaken in the 
previous year. 

A general slight increase in prices occurred in 1917-18 but tlic outstanding 
feature of the year was the price of cotton which soared above anything previously 
known ; the next year was marked by high prices caused by p(jor cropping and an 
increased demand for export, but there was insullicient surplus grain for this' to 
benefit the smaller proprietors. 

In 1919-20 excellent harvests following after a bad year resulted in a general 
drop in prices, but wages contintied to rise rapidly ; the bad harvests of 1920-21 
forced up prices once more, and they attained the highest general level reached 
during the decade. 

Turning from harvest prices to those obtaining in the principal grain mar- 
kets of the province which are shown in diagram No. 10, wc lind a very rapid and 
practically continuous increase throughout the decade. 



The outbreak of war in 1914 caused a sudden rise in prices at the eml of 
that year and this continued the next year and was enhanced by a poor monsoon. 
In 1916 wheat exports were severely restricted, prices hitherto unknown creating 
a position of grave anxiety, and a big check ensued ; iii the following year exports 
were again restricted but military retpiirements necessitated a considerable export 
of wheat and gram and the prices of those two started to rise again. In 1918 and 
1919 poor production combined with export for military jnirposes caused a further 
rise and in the latter year record prices were reached ; in 1920 exports were still 
under control and good harvests re.sulted-in an abatement of price. 

How long the phenomenally high pricc.s reached in tlic decade will continue 
after the adjustment of trade following the conclusion of the war it is impossible 
to foretell, but there is little prospect of prices ever falling to pre-war level and 
much of the rise must be permauent. The miserable crojis harvested in the last 
year of the decade have since caused the unparalleled position in which India has 
had to import wheat from Australia and local prices have broken loose from the 
control afforded by export. 

Regular wage censuses have been held in the province in 1909, 19l2and 1917; 
amongst other statistics available in the reports are the normal daily wages of 
urban labour in some of the principal cities and the normal daily wages of 
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tural labour in every district; it is difficult to estimate average wages 
obtaining in the province from these data but an attempt has been made as 
follows : — where the normal wages vary .between two limits the mean of these 
has been taken for the unit concerned ; in towns this has been multiplied by 
the number of people in the category concerned and the average worked out 
accordingly ; in rural areas the average of district mean wages has been taken 
without any attempt to allow for the var^ng numbers of people concerned in 
each district. The results are probably of sufficient accuracy to allow comparison 
of the three sets of wages and have been incorporated in the table reproduced 
below : — 


Class of labour. 

Daily waoss in 

ANNAS. 

Increase per 

CENT. 

Wages expressed in 

MAUNDS OF WHEAT 

PER MONTH. 

1909. 

1912. 

1917. 

1909-12. 

1912-17. 

1909. 

1912. 

1917. 

Urban — 





- 




Iron and hardware . . 

12 

16 

17*5 

33 

9 

6*0 

9*4 

7*7 

Bras.s and copper 


IG 

18 

-4i 

121 

8*3 

9*4 

7*9 

Carpenters . • 

15-6 

18 

19*75 

16 

10 

7*7 

10*6 

8*7 

Cotton weavers 

4-25 

6*25 

9 

47 

44 

2*1 

3*7 

4*0 

Masons and builders 

1525 

17*25 

19*5 

13 

13 

7*6 


8*6 

General unskilled . • 

6*25 

7 

8*75 

12 

25 

3*1 

4*1 


Rural-- 









General unskilled . . 

5-33 

5*5 

6*7 

3 

22 

2*7 

3*2 

2*9 

Carpenters 

11-5 

12*25 

15*33 

6 

25 

5*7 

7*2 

6*8 

Blacksmiths • • 

9-75 

13*75 

14*25 

41 

4 

4-9 

8*1 

6*3 

Masons . • 

12-75 

14*75 

16*5 

16 

12 

6*4 , 

8*7 

7*3 

Ploughmen . • 

2*2 

4*1 

5*5 

86 

34 

ri 

2*4 

2*4 


The low wages of rural labour and especially those of ploughmen are mainly 
due to the fact that they are usually accompanied by some payment in kind. In 
calculating the figiires in the last three columns the price of wheat has been taken 
as Rs. 3-12-0 in 1909, Rs. 3-3-0 in 1912 and Rs. 4-4-0 in 1917. 

Variations in wages always show a drag over those in prices, and as the 
price of wheat was lower in 1912 than in 1909 and 1917 it is natural to find that 
wages in that year had a comparatively high purchasing value. Without 
going into minor variations which the accuracy of the figures does not warrant, 
the table shows that wages have been increasing rapidly and that, except in the 
case of one class of urban labour, the increase during the period 1909-17 more than 
compensated for the rise in prices. 

Comparison with the figures given in paragraph 22 shows that urban wages 
and also the wages of unskilled agricultural labour had rather less purchasing 
power than in the previous decade. It is unlikely that the immense rise in prices 
since 1917 has been fully reflected in wages and it may be expected that the report 
of the wage census to be held in 1922 will shoAv a drop in the purchasing power of 
all classes of wage. 

Up to about 1907 the purchasing power of wages had risen steadily, but 
since then there appears to have been a slight drop and it may be anticipated that 
the next enquiry will reveal a distinct drop. Turning back to paragraph 10 it is 
clear that this involves increased gains to the non-working landowner but docs not 
necessarily lead to greater profit for the employer of urban labour ; this being so 
it is reasonable to expect that in the near future agricultural wages will rise at a 
greater rate than industrial wages. 
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000*8 omitted — 

Share oapital 
Loans from members 
Loans from non-members 
Loans from other Booietios* and 
central banks 
Loans from (lovernmcnt 
Reserve* fund 


It is interesting to examine the effect of a decade of rather unfavourable * 
g Area out oi every ^.^T” seasous ftnd of rapidly rising prices and 

I'WO acres of °g Wages on tlic economic position of the 

■S S was” I ^ farmer ; the marginal table indicates that 

Year. &<« "g -g I '*'■18 that, positiou has undergone slight but 

S 1 « H M steady improvement, the proportion of 

all I I 2 lls, land under mortgage has steadily fallen, 

^ »•<!.. lugre land has been freed from mortgage 

jgjj ji-Q 88 44 ,29 than has been mortgaged, and the price 

1912 !! 12 0 74 91 04 123 of land has risen considerably. 

•• {|!^ 88 102 44 249 Thc fact that the tirst three columns 

1916 n o 83 87 49 180 do not agree is due to thc fact that the 

jgj® •• }}.4 ®8 2® |!| 227 pfoportion of thc total land which has 

1918 i! 10-9 89 69 35 252 been Cultivated has Varied from year to 

;; }®!® ai; , 0 ® 49 275 transactions involved in 

Mean !! 11-4 78 89 46 194 the table Covered uncultivated as well 

as cultivated land. 

32. Thc beginnings of the co-operative credit movement amongst the co-operative 
people of the Punjab were described in paragraph 65 of thc last census report.. 

In 1911 there were four main types of society, two primary and the 

other two secondary. Thc usual primary type 
8,94 was an agricultural credit society devoting its 
Loans from members 6,95 energies to advancing money to its members at 

XeT^d^ks, and favourable rates to enable them to pay off old debts 

central banks 9,2(j to siirvivc the temporary strain of unfavour- 

” able seasons ; of these there were then 1,074 
— societies scattered over twenty -three districts. 

Total 30,29 mcmbcrs owned shares in thc societies 

which they subscribed in instalments over a period of ten years after which thc 
shares were returnable ; three-quarters of the profits were divisi^ilc muongst 
members as non-returnable shares and the remaining quarter was indivisible and 
was to be utilised to form a reserve fund ; other sources of working capital were 
loans and deposits from both members and non-members and from other societies 
of the same tjrpe or from the central banks and unions which will be described 
below. The available working capital of these 1 ,074 societies is detailed in the 
margin and consisted of about 30^ lakhs ; of tliis sum 9i lakhs were in the form 
of loans by one society to another and formed part of the working capital of 
both thc loaning and borrowing society, and therefore were counted twice over ; 
it however cannot be called capital of thc societies as a whole and omitting 
this item they worked with a capital of about 21 lakhs of whicdi 16 were owned 
either directly or indirectly by the members and 5 cauie from outside sources. 

This typo of society has retained premier place till the present time; <;ertain 
modifications have been introduced ; for example, during the year 1911 tlie system 
of granting Government loans to societies of tliis type was abandoned as tJicy 
could exist without this help ; in 1916 all members who did not own shares m 
societies were struck off thc rolls, these meralicrs having formerly been udmitled 
on a nominal payment but never having been full and useful members oi the socie- 
ties. It was found that with members owning shares of various amouuls those 
who held lar& shares welcomed liigh rates of interest for the sake ot the prolit- 
shariug thus losing sight of the true co-operative principle, and m 1918 an attempt 
was nmde to eliminate the three-quarter cUvisible share of profits ; nearly all t lie 
societies formed since then have adopted the principle of iiuhvisiblc protit and 

many of the old societies have followed suit. , . «< • u„n„i 

^ In 1921 the number of primary societies ot this type— agnciiltural 

credit” — was 7,605 scattered over every district ot 

ow’b omitted— province and including 196,691 iiieiiibcrs ; the 

Low’s hSmlnembew 14,13 working capital was ovoi’ 21 6 lakhs and was made 

Loans from non-inembors .. 14,81 showii in the margin: iu 10 years the 

Loans from societies •• ^>07 ^ i i • i LiLlivt fri 216 

Loans tromoontrai banks .. 81,28 capital has increased fioiu 30,^ l.i vtis 1‘* 

Loans from Qovornment .. 37 i uug . aijn^ pnrt of it w'hicli is uot derived Irom 

Re«*v.fund other ’socicties atid central banks has increased 

Total .. 2,16,13 gj 133 lakhs and whereas m 1911 


000*8 omitted— 

Share oapital 
Loans from members 
Loans from non-members 
Loans from societies 
Loans from central banks 
Loans from Goyornment 
Reserve fund 


2 , 16,13 
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Loans t'} members. 

Recoveries, 

Year. 

LU. 

Us. 

1911 

22.79 

10.38 

1912 

35.19 

10.72 

1913 

02,65 

29,16 

19U 

71.59 

39,83 

1915 

30,04 

30,62 

1919 

33,25 

25,35 

1917 

31.58 

33.41 

1918 

33.04 

32,49 

1919 

47, 10 

38,79 

1920 

07.19 

10.30 

1921 

i>2.89 

41.72 

thrift. The objects 

for which 

for 

representative 

societies 


ooO’s omitted— lyg pgj. was owned by members now 89 

per cent, is so owned. This marvellous advance in 
members and resources has been accompanied 
by a steady increase in useful endeavour ; the 
main object of such societies is still the creation of 
funds to be lent to their members and the amount 
of loans lent oat and recovered each year is noted 
in the margift (each year ends on 31st July). 

It is the principle of these societies to advance 
loans only for legitimate objects and to encourage 
loans have been borrowed have been tabulated 
from time to time ; each time this has been 
tloixe the results have been somewhat similar and the following figures are 
typical and represent the averages of 1917 and 1918 in the form of percentages 
of the total money given out in loans : — ^payment of old debt and redemption 
of mortgage 25 ; ])iir(!hasc of cattle 21 ; payment of revenue 14 ; marriage 
expenses 7 ; liousehold expense.s 7 ; purchase of seed 6 ; trade 6 ; purchase 
of fodder 2 ; payment of rent I ; repayment of takavi (Government loans) 1 ; and 
miscellaneous 1 1. In 1915 a very interesting summary of some of the work done 
revealed that the members owed about 72^- lakhs to the societies but that by reason 
of their borrowings they .had paid off at least 82 lakhs of old debt and mortgage 
and regained possession of over 8,000 acres of land, wliilst they had also accumu- 
lated savings of 50 lakhs in the societies’ funds. Nor did tJiis alone represent 
their fmancial benefit, for, by reason of tJieir greater affluence, they had been paying 
off many old debts from their private pockets without resorting to loans from the 
societies, and it is estimated that co-operators are now' paying olf old debts at the 
rate of twenty lakhs per annum. Apart from the main object of creating funds 
frotn which to provide credit the societies brought into being a corporate feeling 
whicli could be directed by the leading members with the result that at various 
times they have launched out into other . brandies of work, amongst which may bo 
noted the purchase and distribution of imjiroved implements and of iinprcWed 
seed, the sale on commission of agricultural produce resulting in selection and 
grading of produce and encouragement to plant good seeil ; tlic eorjxirate sjhrit 
has also led to a desire for education, funds have been provided for sdiolarships and 
for scliool buildings and dispensaries ; the inspecting staff has received training at 
agricultund colleges wliich they pass on to the members, members themselves have 
sent representatives to agricultural courses, and demonstrations of scientific methods 
of agriculture have been arrauged in the villages ; it has further led to joint social 
endeavour in the direction of. restricting marriage expenses and other extravagant 
expenditure, and of submitting disputes to arbitration. 

These varied interests have led to the formation of societies whicJi are not 




1 N UMUEli OF MUM lUiKS. 


No. 

IiidividuaU 

Societies. 

I'uroliJjfJt* and wiilo 

171 

1,537 

1,845 

Produftioii aiul sale 

19 

697 

191 

Arbi h rati DU 

87 

10,299 


Coa^oliilation of hoMiu'j.s 

60 

1,098 


Hcjliools . • 

45 

' 784 


*SiJfc (;I«aranco 

n 

49 


UfC'Iamatioii of Cho 
wa.sto lauds . . 

8 

371 


Thrift aud savings 

2 

37 


Oiitlle and shcoi^ breeding’ , . 

11 

204 


Irrigation 

1 

16 


Cattle purchase 

2 

02 


Cattle insurance 

37 

629 



primarily credit societies and 
which have not lieen included 
in the figures given above ; 
figures for tliese are given in the 
margin ; they are all societies of 
agriculturists and have all grown 
out of the primary form of so- 
ciety of \vhich there were 1,074 
inexistence in 1911. The objects 
for w'hich they w'ork are indi- 
cated by their titles and they 
arc working for the good of their 
members in many subsidiary 
ways. Members of these 
specialised societies are probably 
nearly all of them members of 
credit societies .as well, so that 
wo must nob add them to the 
numbers of agricultural co- 
operators ; and taking 196,691 
as the number of members of 
agricultural credit societies and 
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OOO's oinilled— 

Share capital 

Members* loans) and deposits 
Non-merabers* loans and dopoaita 
Loans from societies 
Loaii.s from central banks 
Reserve fund 


Ra. 

3,13 

1,78 

i52 

48 

1,81 

09 

8,74 


noting that about 80 per cent, of the societies are amongst Musalmaus we find 
that one in every 20 persons actively engaged in agriculture and one In every 
13 agricultural M^alman workers belong to co-operative credit societies •» and 
from being a benefit to a few selected progressives in 1911 the niovciuent has 
?he pTovin^. ^ affecting the whole of the agricultural life of 

So far we have dealt only with agricultural credit societies and tJieir iiresent 
day descendants. The other primary societies existing in 1911 were described as 
urba,n, and of them there were eleven, four of which were purely “ credil ” societies 
two credit combined tvith produce and sale of stores ” and live “ industrud ” consi.st- 
ing of four weavers societies and one blacksmiths’. The co-operative movement 
m non-agricultural circles is necessarily more varied thougli less oxtciisivo than 

amongst the agricultural classes. These 
eleven societies marked the beginning of a 
movement which has led to the formation by 
the end of July 1921 of 303 societies of which 
57 arc amongst weavers ; they include 116 
credit societies and 180 “purchase and sale” 
societies j their aggregate capital is shown in 
the margin, and they have 15,371 members. 

This form of co-operation has not captured the imagination of the people 
wnoin it helps to the same extent as the agriculturiil credit system ; many societies 
have been formed and have been (lissolved owing to lac k of interest and the true 
co-operative spirit , industrial societies have needed much supervision to render 
them successful ; but gradually types suitable to each class are being evolved and 
the existing societies are the results of a process of survival of the filtest and are 
doing an iniiiiensc amount of good work \ amongst the credit societies may be men- 
tioned societies amongst employees of the North-Western Railway, the 4 elegraph 
Department, the Punjab Civil Secretariat, the Dhariwal Mills, and of various Muni(*i- 
pali tics and District Boards, but the multiplicity of detail is too gre^at for «a full 
exposition here. This completes a short analysis of the primary societies and 
we must now turn to the secondary societies which exist to supply (*apital and to 
organize the efforts of individual primary societies ; these are of four main forms, 
the Central Banks and Unions ; the Supply Stores and Supply Unions ; the first 
two are large credit societies that transact business with the primary credit societies, 
supplying them with capital in the form of loans and accepting deposits and 
loans from those wliieh have surplus capital to dispose of ; besides supplying their 
own capital in the cause of co-operation, they pool the capital of the primary 
societies and enable them to help each other in a way they could not do by 
themselves. 


Members of the central banks include both individuals and societies and since 
1910 at least half the sliares issued have been reserved for societies ; on the other 
hand the union is an association of societies only and has no individual members. 
The share capital of the central banks is transferable but not returnable and the 
liability is limited by shares ; these banks pay a dividend on shares whilst the profits 
of a union are indivisible, l^hc rival advantages of the two forms of secondary 
society are difiicult to estimate ; the central bank is possibly more efficient in pro- 
viding loans for it controls outside capital, but on the other hand the desire for 
dividends may lead to afi unduly high rate of interest ; the union is not affected by 
the greed of profit sharers and its supervision is much more efficient. The same 
difference which exists between central banks and unions differentiates Suiiply 
Stores and Supply Unions ; the former include individuals amongst tlieir members 
and the latter do not. The former exist only in towns and have achieved little 
success, societies which are members of them are leaving them and seeking to join 
supply unions instead ; here again the defect of the supply stores is found in the 
sel&hness of individual members. 


These large banks and unions control a large amount of credit and have 
inspired confidence to such an extent that they are able to obtain large cash credits 
from the Bank of Bengal and other financial corporations. The progress amongst 


* Noie .. — ^In Punjab British Territoiy the number of actual workers wboso main omployment is 
agriculture is 3,860,900 and the corresponding ngure for Musalmaus is 2,092,574. 
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Joint Stoek 
Companies. 


central banks and unions is exHbited in the following table : — 



Gentbal Banks. 

Unions. 

Weavbbs’ Central 
Stores and Sup- 
ply Unions. 

1921. 

1911. 

1921. 

1911. 

1921. 

1911. 

Number 


31 

8 

63 

1 

4 

0 

Number of \ individuals 

2,063 

677 

0 

0 

0 

0 

members. { societies 

4,873 

0 

1,942 

63 

85 

0 

000*s 

/Share capital 

11,50 

1,28 

1,78 

7 

3 

0 

omitted 

Loans from individuals 

52,63 

4,24 

9,37 

00 

26 

0 


Loans from central bank.<4 

18,42 

1 « 

10,56 

1 11 

1,47 

0 


Loans from societies 

S.68 

S ® 

10,32 


2 

0 


Loans from government • • 

35 

0 

30 

0 

18 

0 


llosorvc funds 

3,02 

1 

95 

0 

14 

0 


Working capital . . 

95,30 

5,59 

33,28 

1,08 

2,10 

0 


Year’s profit 

2,32 

15 

27 

1 

0 

0 

Tile co-operative movement at first caused widespread opposition i 

rom the 


inoiicy-Icnding classes but it is now an accepted fact and open opposition is rare ; 
its existence in many cases has led to a reduction of the money-lenders’ rate of 
interest. The first few years of the last decade were ones of rapid expansion and 
enthusiasm. The iinancial crisis which occurred in 1913 following on the closing 
of the Peoples’ IBank in September of that year, followed by the outbreak of war, 
resulted in widespread contraction of credit ; the co-operative socfiotics suffered 
considerably but there was no such run to withdraw deposits as in the case of 
ordinary banks and the Post Office Savings Bank. ’I’he period 1914-1917 was 
however necessarily one of consolidation rather than expansion ; the; central banks 
in order to meet an anticipated withdrawal of deposits were unable to loan all the 
requirements of the primary societies ; a succession of poor harvests combined with 
war conditions strained the banks to their utjnost, and in some casps members had 
to resort once more to the village money-lendei's. On the whole the societies 
survived splendidly and the lull in expansion was made an opportunity for cancel- 
ling unsuccessful societies and removing undesirable members, so that by 1918 the 
co-operative movement was once more expanding rapidly wit h a body of members 
purged of undesirables. Since then progress has been continuous, and much as 
the movement has benefited the Punjab in the past this is nothing to what may be 
hoped for in the future. 

33. The history of joint stock enterprise during the past decade is of 
interest in indicating several features of the commercial .and financial life of the 
province. At the ti me of the last census there was a boom in companies of iloubtful 
character; ignorance of business methods amongst the promoters, and still more a 
well-founded belief in the ignorance and credulity of those who woidd be their 
creditors and clients, led to the flotation of numerous hopeless ventures. The 
following statement shows the number and capital of companies in existence on 
the 31 st March each year. It also shows similar details for the new companies 
registered and for comjjanies which ceased to work in each year : — 


Year. 


NiiW COMPAaVIES keojs- 
TRRED. 


Companies which were 

MQiriDATEn OH OTllEIl- 
WISH Til.SSOLVED. 


Capital 0000*3 
omitted. 


Capital OOOO’b 
omitted. 


Companies existinu at 
THE END OP THE YEAR. 


Capital 00000’s 
omitted. 



No. 

- 

Xomioal. 

Subscribed. 

i 

Paid up. 

No. 

Nominal, j 

s 

Subscribed.' 

: 

Paid up. 

No. 

d 

1 

Subscribed. 

Paid up. 

1910 11 



.. 

, , 


, , 





149 

5,80 

2,77 

1,80 

1911-12 



57 

64,7 

4,8 

1.7 

12 

28,2 

1,6 

1,0 

194 

6.23 

2,91 

1,94 

1912-13 



23 

88,7 

1,0 

3 

44 

87,5 

10.7 

4,3 

155 

6,30 

2,67 

1,67 

1913-14 



21 

2,02,6 

7.8 

1.4 

31 

1,07,6 

49,3 

21.0 

146 

7,58 

2.68 

1.62 

1914-16 



6 

39,2 

0 

0 

52 

4.03.2 

72.1 

25.6 

09 

4,43 

2.14 

1,60 

1910-10 



! 5 

3,4 

9 

5 

16 

40,1 

17,7 

7,0 

88 

4,08 

1,99 

1,47 

1910-17 



8 

1.28,4 

55.6 

55,2 

16 

86,7 

5.2 

2.1 

80 

4,91 

2,08 

2.19 

1917-18 



7 

13,5 

1,0 

1,0 

4 

19,6 

9,3 

7,9 

83 

5,46 

3,08 

2,62 

1918-10 



0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

23,7 

16,1 

14,6 

76 

5,24 

3,63 

3,17 

1010-20 

. , 


9 

86,9 

12,2 

6.2 

6 

18,1 

7.0 

7.0 

79 

5,95 

3,82 

3,26 

1920-21 

• • 


23 

1,37,9 

1 19.2 

4,9 

5 

10,7 

7,2 

3,2 

97 

7,69 

4,39 

3,66 


NgU . — In 1012-13 eighteen companies were transferred to Delhi and in 1014-15 one company was 
transferred to Bombay ; in 1013*14 one company was transferred from Delhi and in 1018*10 one company from 
the North-West Frontier Province. 
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It will be seen that during the first year of the decade the rush to found new 
companies continued and in the next two years, in spite of a large number of failures, 
many new companies were founded; in 1914-15 however a record number of failures 
was accompanied by practically no new enterprise. The number of companies 
continued to decline until 1919, since then theiJe has been some increase. The 
capital invested in these companies has not decreased at the same rate as the 
number of companies ; in fact, since 1916 capital of all classes has shown a steady 
increase. The reason for this is that companies which have failed were in many 
cases petty concerns with small nominal capital of which very little was paid up. 
The companies which have survived throughout the decade have been of a more 
satisfactory type with a larger capital of which a far larger proport ion is paid up. 
In 1 91 1 , of the total nominal capital of 680 lakhs, only 48 per cent . was subscribed 
and 32 per cent, paid up ; but in 1921, of the nominal capital of 759 lakhs, 58 per 
cent, was subscribed and 47 per cent, paid up. At the time of the last census an 
objectionable feature of joint stock enterprise was the flotation of a large number 
of provident societies of a fraudulent type ; in 1911-12 no less than 30 societies of 
this type were floated whilst in the following year 27 came to grief ; at the same time 
banking enterprise of unsound nature was rife, and miscellaneous trading companies 
with insufficient resources were also being floated in large numbers. In 1913-14 
the existence of the unsound biinking businesses ended in disaster, 10 banks with 
paid up capital of 19 lakhs closed their doors, amongst them the Peoples' Bank 
with a paid up capital of 1 2^ lakhs ; in the following year 1 9 more bankijig companies 
failed and, as a result of the damage to the fin.ance and crcdil of the community, 
22 trading companies also came to an end. These failun^s were inevitable on 
account of the unsound nature of the companies concerned, but they were expedited 
by the stringency caused by war conditions and their nujubeis were a<ldcd to on 
account of the greater regulation of joint stock enterprise following on the passing 
of the Companies Act of 1913. The eflects of the crisis lastcid throughout the 
decade, but by 1910-17 most of the totally unsound cojupanies liad vanished and 
of the 80 companies on the registers 78 were reported to be engaged in active busi- 
ness. In this year the Trust of India, the Associariid Hotels and the BiiJiya)^ Trust 
were all floated with a large capital of wltich a large proportion was paid up, and in 
the following year these firms and the Alliance Bank of Simla, all of which are 
connected with one large English firm of bankers, increased their capit ul ; the 
large increase of capital in these two years shown in the statement was entirely 
due to English enterprise and the iJaid up capital of Indian firms actually decreased. 
The next two years, though producing few new companies, were years in which the 
existing companies were extremely active. The year 1919-20 showed a revival of 
joint stock enterprise, in that a large number of new companies wen? formed and 
capital was increased all round ; it should bo noted however that the Registrar of 
Joint Stock Companies stated that though there h.ad been an increase in tlie number 
of new companies floated there was little sign of any growth of heall hy joint stock- 



enterprise. 'I’he marginalslate- 
jiient shows the nature of the 
companies existing in 1911 and 
in 1921. The jnost ijiiportant 
of these arc banking and loan 
societies. During the decade 37 
new banks were started and 42 
dissolved. No less than 23 were 
floated in the first three years of 
the decade whilst 29 failed in the 
two years 1913-14, 1914-15. 

Those existing in 1 921 are on .a 
much more satisfactory basis 
than those of 1911 ; about 46 
per cent. i>f the nominal capital 
is paid up, whilst of the 42 
banks which failed, less than 10 
per cent, was j)aid up. Insur- 
ance societies, wliich nund)cred 
14 in 1911 .and are now reduced 
to 4, included the Iraudulent 
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provident societies which have been mentioned above; 38 societies have been floated 
and 44 dissolved during the decade, whilst others have now been classified under 
other heads. Of the 44 societies dissolved, 22 existed for less than 12 months and 
14 for less than 2 years ; they had nominal capital of 71 lakhs of which only 4 
lakhs was paid up ; the province is well rid of such questionable businesses. The 
number of trading companies shows a decline from 68 to 44 in the 10 years, but 
during that period no less than 63 companies were registered while 70 failed, 
indicating the unhcaltliy state of joint trading ventures. The decline in 
joint industrial enterprise is most marked ; 34 mills and presses existed 
in 1911 whilst only 9 remained in 1921 ; tliis is partly due to the registering 
centre of several such companies being transferred to Delhi, but the Punjab 
returns show 24 such companies which have been wound up ; these 24 companies 
had a nominal capital of 97 lakhs of which 29 were paid up. The existing com- 
panies have a nominal capital of 21 lakhs of which 16 are paid up and include 
many .sound and prosperous concerns. To sum up we may say that the past 
decade has been one of evident disaster for joint stock effort amongst the 
Punjab population ; the wave of optimistic investment and fraudulent flotation 
in the early years led to a shaking of credit and a disruption of trade from 
whicli the province has not yet recovered ; joint stock enterprise is therefore 
a subject of distrust, which prevents it from taking its proper place in financial 
and industrial expansion. Though the existing companies are mainly on a 
sound basis many of the largest and soundest of them are not indigenous but 
owe their capital and management to European firms. 

Trade. 34. The main trade of the I’unjab and Delhi is carried on by rail and river 

with other parts of India or with 
foreign countries through the ports of 
Karachi, Bombay and Calcutta ; the 
weight and value of the imports and 
exports are registered on the railways 
and at river posts, the value is in 
many cases arbitrarily assigned and 
must not be taken to be more than a 
rough guide. The total imports during 
the decade, figures showing the average 
net import or export of the main 
articles of trade, and others showing 
the direction of the main streams of 
trade are given in the margin ; all these 
figures are in lakhs of rupees. In the 
previous decade both imports and 
exports had more than doubled, in this 
decade imports have increased steadily 
and have again doubled, but exports 
have fluctuated and at the end of the 
decennium only exceeded their initial 
value by about fifty per cent. Until tJie 
end of 1918-19 exports and imports 
tended to vary together and the balance 
of trade was first on one side and then 
on the other, the total trade for the 
first eight years showing an adverse 
balance of only 419 lakhs against the 
Punjab, an insignificant sum well 
within the margin of error due to 
unregistered trade and to the arbitrary values assigned to registered goods ; in the 
last two years however the balance of trade was against the Punjab to the 
extent of 882 and 2,196 lakhs. 

The registered movements of gold and silver show an annual average net 
import of 630 lakhs ; so that as far as any record exists the unfavourable balance 
of trade is not met by export of treasure, and indeed it is well known that the 
province absorbs vast quantities of gold and silver which disappear from cir- 
culation and yet are not exj)orted. It seems to follow that during the last two 
years of the dwade the province was living on credit and that unless there is a 


Year. 


Exports. 

Imports. 

1911-12 


2,763 

3,001 

1912-13 


3,202 

3,176 

1913-14 


3,411 

3,159 

1914-15 


2,768 

3,123 

1915-10 


3,129 

3,363 

1910-17 


3,390 

3,420 

1917-lS 


3,864 

3,852 

1918-19 


5,225 

5,058 

1919-20 


4,405 

5,287 

1920-21 


3,940 

6,142 

Average iwt exports. 

Average net imports. 

Wheat 

877 

(Joltoii goods 

.. 1,059 

Haw Gotten 

194 

Sugar 

446 

Gram anil pulses . . 

492 

Metals 

.. 261 

Oilseeds 

112 

(^onl and eokc 

130 

Hides and skin.s . . 

74 

Jute 

.. 130 

Wheat flour 

67 

Provisions 

87 

Wool 

38 

Oils 

85 

Jowar and bajra .. 

7 

Wooden goods 
Apparel 

Dyes and tan.s 
Spices 

Drugs 

Net Total 

78 

51 

20 

27 

25 

.. 350 


Main directions of Trade. 


To or from 

Export. s. 

Imports 

United Piuvinces 

640 

834 

Kaj putaiia 

254 

173 

Bombay 

135 

187 

Sind 

181 

123 

Bengal 

15 

190 

Kashmir 

21 

73 

Ports of — 



Madras 

25 

15 

Bombay 

461 

645 

Karachi 

1,559 

063 

Calcutta 

181 

496 
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«teat expansion in export there will be a diminishing import in the near 
future. 

The steady increase in im^ports indicates a steady increase in prosperity 
and in the general standard of living, they have doubled in ten years and quad- 
rupled in twenty wWlst the increase in the number of people for whom they are 
imported has only been about three per cent, in twenty years. 

That exports have failed to keep pace with imports is due to the fact that 
they consist almost entirely of agricultural produce dependent in amount on the 
nature of the seasons, combined with the definite governmental control on 
exports which was instituted during the war in an attempt to check tlic advance 
in prices of food. Every single article that has any considerable net export 
is a direct product of the soil, and the bitterest opponent of Malthusian principles 
would hesitate to maintain that a trade which doubles itself every ten years can 
be made up entirely of agricultural produce on the export side. The trade of 
the Punjab has been rendered possible in the past by the vast extension of 
cultivation and irrigation ; it may be rendered possible for a short time in the 
future by further extensions and by increased yields due to the spread of more 
scientific agricultural methods ; but the time is rapidly approaching when 
imports must be replaced by more local manufacture if the standard of living 
is to continue to rise. 

The nature of the principal imports indicate the needs of society in a simple 
state, and also show at once the main directions in which industrialism should 
be directed to meet the needs of the province. 

In connection with the figures for trade with particular places, it should 
be noted that the balance of trade with foreign countries through the ports of 
India is in favour of the provinOyC, whilst that with other parts of India is 
heavily against it. In so far as imports of manufactured goods arc concerned, 
it is more hopeful for the Punjab that the adverse trade balance should be 
with India than with foreign countries, for it will be easier for it to substitute 
its own manufactures. 

A small volume of trade passes over well defined routes leading to Afghanis- 
tan, Central Asia and Tibet ; 
impaHx. Exports. unpoi'ts and exports are rcgis- 

•• •• 37 23 tered at trading posts and the 

|®{ 3!}4 ;; u n total value of these in thou- 

1014-15 .. .. 15 ^51 sands of rupees during the last 

{gif;}” ;; ll ss decade is shown in the margin; 

1917.1S .. .. p 508 total amount is so small 

|f}f.'if ;; ;; is uo that its effect on the resources 

1920-21 .. .. 109 234 of the proviiicc is negligible, 

Cbstral Asia. and the nature of the articles 

Imports. Exports. included in it indicates the 

;; 35 ? Isr impossibility of any great 

1913-14 .. -. 1.095 1,737 expansion. 

ijl! 1:329 Of the imports from Afghan- 

1916-17 -- -- 1.022 1,210 istaii uolcss than 62 pct cent. 

im\l i ’.532 3,703 have been in fruit, vegetables 

1919 - 20 - . . • ii09i 4,257 and nuts whilst the only other 

^®2o- 21 . . • • 2,046 4,400 items of importance have been 

Tibet. ghi, hides, and skins, raw wool 

.. .. * 50 '**’ and drugs; the exports have 

1912-13 . .* • . 387 48 coDsistcd of 25 per cent, manu- 

{8|3-14 .. •• 426 p factored leather goods, 25 per 

laisiis ” " 427 32 cent. Indian cotton piece- 

}9}8;|7 •; ;; goods, 18 per cent. English 

1918-10 ,. 805 18 cotton goods, and small quanti- 

1920 - 21 OM 36 ties of rfce and iron. 

The registration of trade with 
Exports. Central Asia was only placed on 
BawsUk .. w% Cotton piece-goods .. 48% a Satisfactory basis in 1913-14 

:: ’il KKS’SiSli :: 'SI and fottheWteij-htyMKof 

liiT€ • , 2% Hides s.nd le&thcf • • 8% thc docadc thc principal mor" 

:: 3?“ chandise imported and exported 


lOH-12 


ImpitfU, 

37 

Exports. 

23 

1912-13 


67 

151 

1913-U 


58 

71 

1914-15 


. . 15 

51 

1915-1(5 


27 

185 

1916-17 


25 

85 

1917-18 


.. 27 

598 

1918-19 


32 

61 

1919-20 


28 

no 

1920-21 


109 

254 

1911-12 

Central Asia. 

Imports, 

179 

Experts. 

121 

1912-13 


357 

187 

1913-14 


1,095 

1,737 

1914-15 


877 

1,497 

1915-16 


.. 1,141 

1.329 

1916-17 


1,022 

1,210 

1917-18 


1,342 

2,069 

1918-19 


1,532 

3,793 

1919-20 


1,091 

4,267 

1020-21 


2,046 

4,400 

1911-12 


Tibet. 

Imports. 

248 

Exports. 

60 

1912-13 

• a 

367 

48 

1913-14 

a • 

426 

31 

1914-15 


318 

37 

1915-16 


427 

32 

1916-17 


585 

50 

1917-18 


579 

29 

1918-10 

• • 

. . 605 

18 

38 

1919-20 

• • 

581 

1920-21 

• • 

660 

36 

Raw silk 


Oentbal Asia. 

Imports. 

66% Cotton piece-goods .. 48% 

31% Manufactured silk .. 14% 

8% Faints and colours . . 9% 

Oharas 


Raw wool 

• • 

Lift animals 

• • 

2% Hides and leather .. 8% 


Indigo 

Tea 

7% 

3% 
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was as shown on the left ; the impotts of raw silk and of chaias are by far 
the most important and supply a considerable proportion of the quantities 
available in the provincial markets ; amongst exports it is sad to note that less 
than one-fifteenth of the cotton piece-goods are manufactured in India. 

Eighty per cent, of the imports from Tibet consist of raw wool whilst borax 
accounts for another eight per cent., the only other imports of any size are of 
live animals and salt ; the exports are negligible. 


Industrial 

Developme.it. 


• 36. The following table, which refers to the Punjab and Delhi together 

and has been compiled from 
Percentage of total. the occupational tables for 

Nature of employment. 1911 and 1921, shoWS that 

1911. 1921. the number of persons dep^- 

dent on industry has not in- 

Exploitationofanimalaandvege. CrcaScd SO faSt SS the total 

tabic.s .. 60 0 69-9 67 population and that, ID COD* 

Extraction of minerals .. 01 01 -36-2 SCqUenCe, the proportion o£ 

the former to the latter has 
Industry .. 20'3 19-6 1-4 dropped ftom 203 to 196 pet 

Transport .. .. 2'9 2‘0 — 27’0 WliuC. 

Trade 6-5 7 0 13-5 As tlic industrial Communi- 

ty is largely composed of 

Public Force and Admimstration 1-7 1-7 5 7 village artisans, who folloW 

Liberal Arts and Professions .. 2 5 2 2 — 8-2 tlicir hereditary OCCUpationS 

Domestic .Sarviee .. .. 2-1 2 0 30 5 irrespective of the demand 

for their services, very little 
Aiiotbers .. .. S'O 6-0 382 weight Can be attached to 

the figures and, though it is 
clear that there has been no effective demand for increased industrial labour, 
it need not be concluded that the industrial life of the provinces has suffered a 
reverse. 


On the other hand the figures for the number of factories and other industrial 
establishments employing twenty or more people show a considerable advance in 
the organised industry of the two provinces ; in 1911 these miiubeTed 443 and em- 
ployed 49,324 operatives whilst by 1921 they had increased in number to 538 and 
were cmplojnng 62,424 persons. The persons employed in these establishments 
mainly fall within the occupational groups “ Extraction of minerals ” and “Indus- 
try” in which there were 1,802,752 actual workers engaged in 1921 ; hence in these 
particular occupations there is only one man employed in these establishments to 
every twenty-nine who either work by themselves or in small groups of less than 
twenty ; the advance in factory production, though considerable, is not such as 
to have any appreciable effect on the population in general or the industrial 
community in particular. 


communi- ^ 36. Owing to the war and to financial stringency the decade has been one 
ations. which the coiumunications of the province have undergone little extension. 
Railway requirements in Mesopotamia and other Eastern war areas were supplied 
almost entirely by the Indian Railways, which depicted their staff, plant and rolling 
stock and even tore up some of their permanent way in a magnificent effort to meet 
the necessities of the military authorities. 

Economic conditions led to serious strikes on several of the railway systems 
of the country including the North-Western Railway which had to reduce its 
services of passenger trafi&c and entirely discontinue goods bookings for certain 
periods ; a serious shortage of coal, due to strikes in the mining centres and to 
shortage of rolling stock required to import it into the Punjab caused even more 
serious interruptions in traffic facilities. 

With their attention entirely devoted to supplying military demands and 
to maintaining their home services with as little interruption qs possible, the 
authorities could not attempt to carry out any but the most urgent construction 
within the province, with the result that only 487 miles of new manch lines were 
opened during the decade, whilst in 1917 the Sutlej Valley Railway from Kasur 
to Lodhran with 208 miles of track was dismantled to provide permanent way 
material for military lines. The new lines, of which those affording increased 
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ooQunuDicfttions in. the Fetozepoie, Jullundiu end Hoshi&ipuc Distiicts ate the 
most important, are shovm below : — 


1. 

Sliorkot Road to Jaranwala 

88 

miles Opened in 

ff 

1911. 

2. 

Khanpnr to Chachraa 

22 

1011. 

3. 

Jakhal to Hissar 

50 

If 

1913. 

4. 

a. Lohian to Phillaur via Nakodar 

30 

rf 

1013. 


6. Jullundur City to Hoshiarpur . . 
c, Ferozepore Cantonment to Jullundur City via 

23 

tf 

1013. 


Lohian and Kapurthala 

72 

tf 

1912-14. 


d, Nakodar to Jullundur City 

10 


1914. 


r. Jullundur City to Mukerian 

45 

f* 

1015. 


/. Phagwara to Rahon via Nawaahahe 

26 

•» 

1915. 


g, Nawashahr to Jaijon 

10 

243 

If 

1917. 

1913-17. 

5. 

Sialkot to NaroB'al 

38 


1915>1G. 

6. 

Mandra to Bhaun 

46 

,, 

1915-lG. 


In addition to the construction of these 488 miles of new line, the Kail way 
system was vastly improved by the doubling of the line from Ambala to Lahore and 
from Lahore to Raewind which was completed during the decade. 

Between 1911 and 1920 the mileage of metalled roads rose from 2,619 to 
2,937 ; the whole of the increase was in roads maintained by local authorities and 
mainly consists of short stretches of road serving local markets and railway stations. 

Little has been done to extend the system of through road communications, but a 
great deal of improvement has been effected on the one great road of the province ; 
as a result of the doubling of the railway line from Ambala to Lahore the old rail- 
way bridges over the Sutlej and Beas were abandoned and these have been convert- 
ed into road bridges ; a road bridge has been constructed over the Ravi to replace 
the old bridge of boats, and another over the Ohenab at Wazirabad was under 
construction at the time of the census and has since been opened for traffic ; works 
of less magnitude have overcome the temporary dislocation of road traffic which 
used to occur as the result of floods in seasonal torrents which cross the road near 
Ambala and other places ; the Grand Trunk Road now runs without a break right 
through the province and traffic on it suffers no interruption at any time of year. 

The length of unmetalled roads has risen from 20,857 to 22,100 miles in 
the same period. 

In spite of the financial stringency there has been much activity on public 
works not directly connected with communications, and the decade is marked by 
small beginnings in the introduction of electricity. The Simla Hydro-electric scheme 
which provides energy to Simla and also pumps water to that station from a distance 
of thirteen miles was commenced in 1908 and completed in 1914 ; Lahore has been 

P rovided with electric light and energj' for fans by the Lahore Electric Supply 
ompany which started distribution of current in 1912 ; in Mianwali District the 
construction of the Nammal Dam has provided irrigation to 18,000 acres of cultiva- 
ble land and has marked a new development in the irrigation system of the province ; 
in Lyallpur an experiment in agricultural economics has been initiated by the 
construction of a grain elevator on American lines ; in Lahore much progress 
has been made in the extension and construction of public buildings including 
hospitals and a veterinary college, and a step forward in the system of treatment of 
criminals has been marked by the conversion of the old district jail into a Borstal 
Institution where youthful offenders are afforded a chance of reclamation. 

Section V.— The Movement of the Population, 1911-21.. 

37. The census showed an increase of 1,309,693 and 74,741 persons in the 
Punjab and Delhi respectively, being increments of 5‘5 and 18’8 per cent, on their Punjab and 
populations in 1911. , ®®'“‘ 

Taking the two provinces together the numbers of immigrants and emi- 
grants have increased by 62,713 and 1,332 respectively resulting in a total gain by 
migration of only 51,381 persons which forms a negligible factor in the total in- 
crease. In the Punjab 2'5 per cent, of the total population, and in Dellii 381 per 
cent., consists of immigrants ; hence the census statistics for the Punjab illustrate 
.the natural increase in the countryside whilst those for Delhi do not. 
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has been smaller 
nection with any 


how the total increase is distributed between British and 
State territory, between town and coun- 
try, and between the sexes are given in 
tbemar^n. Immi^tioin accounts iox 
the increase in DelM being so much 
greater than that in the Punjab; 
though this immigration was mainly 
caused by the creation of the new 
capital it* is large in the rural as well as 
in the urban area. That the rate of 
increase has been larger in British 
Territory than in the Punjab States is 
entirely due to the fact that much of the 
State territory is situated in parts 
of the province where the increase 
than elsewhere, it is due to locality and has no traceable con- 
difierence in administration. 



Percentage of increaee. 

.—Total area. 

Punjab 

Persons. Males. Pemale 
6-5 4-9 6-3 

Punjab, British 

5-7 

5*0 

6*6 

Punjab States 

4-8 

4*4 

5*3 

Delhi 

.. 18*8 

21*1 

13*0 

Urban area 

Punjab 

. . 12*2 

13*5 

10*4 

Punjab, Biitish 

.. 12*9 

14*5 

10*8 

Punjab States 

8*2 

8*1 

8*4 

Delhi 

. . 20*1 

26*9 

12*5 

— Rural area 

Punjab 

Punjab, British 

4-8 

39 

5*9 

4*8 

39 

6*0 

Punjab States 

4-6 

4*1 

ff‘0 

Delhi 

14*8 

15-7 

13*7 


Vital statistics show a slower rate of natural increase in towns than in rural 
areas, and that the actual increase in towns has been so much greater than in the 
country must be due to a movement of the rural population towards them. The 
increase in the Delhi urban area is exceptional and is fully accounted for by the 
creation of the capital, whilst the rapid increase in the rural area is also due to 
immigrants attracted by the vicinity of the city and illustrates the universal fact 
that the countryside can and does support a larger rural population in the vicinity 
of large tovgus than elsewhere. The greater rate of increase in urban than in 

rural areas in the Punjab is an entirely new 
feature of census statistics, for the first time 
the proportion of the population living in 
towns has increased ; this new feature is shown 
both in British and State territory but far less 
in the latter, the difference is in reality greater 
than the figures indicate as part of the increase in the urban population of the 
states is due to a mere terminological change, under which the Wdquarters of 
many States have been for the first time treated as towns in the census 
statistics. 


Numlor of urban to 1,000 of the rural 
population. 

1911. 102L 

Punjab .. .. 108 115 

Punjab, British .. Ill 120 

Punjab Slates . • 92 95 

Delhi .. .. 1,583 1,657 


Number of females to 1,000 males. 

1911. 

Punjab 

Punjab, British 
Punjab States 
Punjab Urban Area 
Punjab Rural Area 
Delhi 

Delhi Urban Area 
Delhi Rural Area 


817 

818 
814 
739 
826 
793 
752 
860 


1921. 

828 

830 

820 

719 

841 

78.3 

672 

845 


In the Punjab as a whole there are now 671,285 more females and 638,408 

more males than in 1911 and, though the 
difference between these numbers is small yet 
owing to the previous disparity between the 
sexes, this constitutes an increase of 6*3 per 
cent, amongst females as against only 4*6 
per cent, amongst males. This higher rate of 
increase amongst females has done much to 
remedy the evil results of the plague in the 
previous decade which by 1911 had left only 817 females to every 1,000 
males, and the proportion has now risen to 828. In all urban areas, except those 
in the Punjab States, males have increased faster than females showing that the 
drain of the towns on the rural population has been largely confined to male work- 
ers. Amongst rural areas that of Delhi is the only one showing a rise in the 
proportion of males ; this is quite possibly due to the fact that the stream of 
migration to this partially suburban area has affected the sex distribution in the 
same way as it has done in true urban areas. 


Increase per cent, in different age groups. 


The change in age distribution has been almost as striking as that in the 

proportion of the sexes ; whilst the increase in 
the total population of the Punjab and DeM 
has been 5'8 per cent, there has been a decline in 
the number of persons between 15 and 40 years 
of age associated with a very large increase in 
the numbers of old people and young children. 


All ages 
Under 10 
10-14 inclusive 
15-39 »> 

•40*59 
Over 60 


68 

10-8 

101 

-01 

4*2 

18*3 
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if 


The influenza epidemic of 1918 is responsible for this change in age distri- 

De.th.rat. of 1918 dmde<l by the mean ff marginal table in 

death-rate of the decade. WhlCll tho, ueatll-nito of 1918 IS shoWll aS a 

multiple of the mean deatlv-rate for the 
decade ; in tliat abnormal year the doath-rato 
amongst young children was increased by less 
than 50 per cent, whilst it was quadrupled 
amongst young adults and only doubled 
amongst the aged. 

'rhe plague epidemics of 1901-11 lessened 
the reproductive power of the population by 
lowering the proportion of women, this defect 
has been remeditMl during the last decade but 
it has been replaced by a decline in the numbers of persons of the j)r(KTeative 
ages. The defect observed in 1911 was one that might, have been permanent, 
that observable in 1921 is one which carries its own remedy and will be removed 
by the mere passage of time ; on the other hand the immediate position is worse 
than in 1911 for whereas in that year every 10,000 of the popvdation included 
152 women of child-bearing age (15 to 40) it now includes ouly 143. 

38. Subsidiary Table III shows the increase per cent, in t he poj)idalion of 
each district and stale, recorded at each lensns since 1 881; it should be noticed that 


Age. 

Male. 

Female. 

0-1 

114 

1*11 

1-4 

1-56 

1*62 

5-9 

2-53 

2*«l 

10-14 

300 

3*17 

15-19 

3H>7 

3*80 

20-29 

3*09 

3-75 

30-39 

. 3-42 

3-37 

40-49 

2 88 

3-12 

50-59 

2-(i9 

2-89 

Over 60 

1*8.5 

2*00 

All ages 

2*IS 

2-26 


increase per cent, in pofudation and incrca,se per cent, in density are identical when 
used with reference to a fixed area ; omission to note this elementary fact has led 
to some curious remarks in past census reporl.s. 

It will be my object to discover what permanent fe.-itiires and conditions 
iuflueiice the increase of population and then to discuss the t emporary or bu t.uit ous 
conditions whic.h have interfered with the influence of the foi iiicr during the last 
deitadc. In paragraphs 17 and 18 the pressure of existing population on existing 
resources was discussed at length and the districts were collected in five groups 
according to the extent, of that, pressure. The discussion was based on t.lic static 
conditions of the moment, but the conclusions can now be compared with the 
actual movements of population in the past 'with a view to determining whether 
thev account for those movements and, if not. whether they require modilication. 

The following lists of districts show them arranf^ed within these groups 
according to the extent to which their population has varied during the last forty 
years and during the last decade : - 


Pbi 

I8S1 to 1921, 

frmup Ci 

TjyaJlpiir 

Montf^omory 

Shahpur 

Shcikhiipura 

MultiCn 

Lahoro 

Jhang 

Qr(mp 

Ferozepoiv 

jqsBor 

Attock 

Group 8 

Mianwali 

Muzaflfargarh 

Dera Chazi Khan 

Jhelum 

Chroup 2 

Rawalpindi 

Gujratiwala 

Rohtak 

Jullundur 

Amritsar 

Gurdaspur 

Sialkot 

Karnal 

Ludhiana • 

Group I 

Simla 

Gujrat 

Kangra 

Hoshiarpur 

Qurgaon 

Ambala 


Dli.NTAr.li OV INCUGXSE IN 


97 7 
LV313-7 
970 
87 Hi 
81 Hi 
fiOl 
47*1 
460 
30*2 
46*9 

2 rr» 

15-3 

18-2 

36-6 

28-8 

28-4 

—3*5 

2-8 
20-8 
7 Hi 
4-3 
4-2 
40 
3-5 
—0-3 
— 3-2 
—8-3 
1*5 
28-6 
13-3 
4*8 
2*9 
—10-5 
-180 


ToTAI. l•OlM;LATION. 

1911 to 1921. 

Group 5 

MontgoiiMTy 

Shcikhiipura 

Lyallpur 

Lahori' 

Shahpur 

Afultan 

Group 4 
Ferozo|K)rp 
Hiasar 
Attock 

Group 3 
Mianwali 
Muzaffargurh 
Di^ra Ghazi Khan 
.Ihelum 

Group 2 

Ludhiana 

Rohtak 

AiuritHar 

Rawalpindi 

Karnal 

Giijranwala 

Julfundur 

Gurdaspur 

Sialkot 

Group 1 

Simla 

Gujrat 

floRhiarpur 

Kangra 

Ambala 

Gurgaon 


15-9 
42 3 
19-8 
15-6 
130 
11-6 

9 3 

8 - 7 

6-3 

14-4 

1- 5 
—1-3 

—21 

4-9 

0-2 

-6H; 

—6-7 

4 0 

9 - 7 
8(> 
5*5 
3 '9 
3-4 

2 - 9 
25 
18 
0*7 

— 0-2 
17-9 
4*6 

10 
— 0-6 
—1*4 
— 6-6 


Variations 
in Districts 
and Pressure 
on Resources 
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An examination of the figures shows at once that the increase in population 
during the last forty years has been greatly influenced by the pressure on resources. 
In the first list the o^y districts which appear to be wrongly grouped are Feroze- 
pore, Hissar, Attock, Jhelum, Rawalpindi, »Sinila, Gujrat, Kangra and Hoshiarpur ; 
and five out of these nine districts can at once be eliminated for special rcMons : — 

The misplacement of Ferozeporc is too slight to be of any. significance ; 
the increase in population of Rawalpindi and Simla is largely due to the presence 
of growing towns, apart from the urban population the increase in these districts 
has been 1 1’8 and — 18‘8 per cent, respectively; we have already seen that the people 
of Hoshiarpur and Kangra depend very largely on earnings of service outside their 
districts, and these earnings enable the population to increase in excess of the 
numbers which could be supported by the resources of the districts. 

The list shows that in twenty-five out of twenty-nine districts the increase 
in population during the last forty years has been governed by the extent of 
pre.ssurc on resources. Everyone would expect that pressure on resources 
would affect the increase of population, but the figures go further and tend to show 
that this one factor has actually governed the incuease to the exclusion of all others. 

Cause and effect are so strikingly connected that we are at once led to ques- 
tion the grouping of the four districts which appear to form exceptions to the 
general rule, Hissar, Attock, Jhelum and Gujrat. Arc we to recognise these as 
exceptions to a, general rule proved by all other districts, or arc we to argue in a 
circle and assume that they were wrongly grouped in paragraph 18 ? Hissar, 
Attock and .Fhelum are all marked by two characteristics ; — ^their dependence 
on rain and the inferior quality of much of their soil ; the arguments-in paragraph 
18 were based on statistics extending over a term of years, and it was noted that 
in districts where crops suffered violent fluctuations they could not support such 
large numbers of people as in districts where they gave the same average outturn 
but were less liable to fluctuate from year to year ; I am doubtful as to whether 
sufficient weight was given to this point and therefore whether these districts 
should not have each been placed in the group below that in which they are shown 
above. As regards Gujrat T can find no reason for modifying the (“onedusions 
drawn in paragraph 18. 

The increase during the last decade does not show the same striking agrec- 
jnent with the arrangement of districts by groups though it shows some traces of 
the influence of the retarding force of pressure on resources ; the same is tnie of the 
increase in other decades and it is evident that a period of ten years is insufficient 
for this one factor to prevail over the other innumerable influences which affect 


increase. 


Effect ot 
Diiaasc on 
VaiUtions In 
Obtricts. 


The second list indicates that during the last decade the increase has been 
much less than might have been expected in Hissar, Attock, Muzaff^^rh, Pera 
Ghazi Khan, Jhelum, Sialkot and Gurgaon; whilst in a less degree Shahphr, ,^ul- 
tan, Jhang, Mianwali and Gurdaspur exhibit the same feature of ah upexpebt^y 
slow rate of increase ; and, on the other hand, Ferozepore, Ludhi^a, Hbhtalc pnd 
Gujrat show an increase in population larger than that which might be‘ei(pscted 
from their natural advantages and their previous history. f •• . '•:] 

39. 'I’he first influence to which we turn is naturally that exerted ^disi^ase ; 
the health of the decfid^ has 


•Excess in death-rates due to exceptional causes. 


District. 

Plague 

1915. 

Fever 

1917. 

Influenza 

1918. 

Total. 

Oiirgadii 

0 0 

17 

12*3 

14 0 

Kohiak 

00 

0-3 

9*6 

9*9 

Montgomery 

0 0 

2 0 

0*5 

91 

Ludhiana 

0-8 

0*2 

7*7 

8*7 

Quirat 

3-4 

1*0 

4*0 

8*4 

Oujranwala 

11 

2*1 

4*6 

7*8 

Dora Ghuzi Khun . . 

00 

2-3 

5*4 

7*7 

Kiusar 

00 

0-7 

0*7 

7*4 

Lahore 

0*6 

0*9 

5*0 

7*1 

iSialkot 

1-7 

1*3 

2*9 

6*9 

Shahpur 

11 

1-9 

3*7 

0*7 

Jhelum 

20 

0*0 

3*5 

0*7 

Gurdaspur 

1*3 

0*0 

4*6 

O*.*) 

Multan 

00 

1*3 

5*4 

6*4 

Jhang 

0‘2 

1*7 

4*5 

1 

6*4 


been uniformly good except for 
the epidemics of plague, feveff 
and influenza in 1915, 1917 ana 
1918 respectively. Apart from 
these the death-rates of the 
various districts have been 
mainly governed by local con- 
ditions, but these epidemics 
spread over the province irres- 
pective of conditions and the 
additional death-rate caused by 
them may be described as 
fortuitous ; their influence was 
a chance feature of the decade 
quite independent of theperma- 
nent forces which affect growth 
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of popvdation. ^ The figures in the margin show the extra death-rate caused by 
these diseases in the fifteen districts where their aggregate effect was greatest *, 
the figures show the excess of the plague and fever death-rates in 1916 and 1917 
over the normal death-rates from those diseases, and the total death-rate from 
influenza in 1918 all of which was abnormal. 

Of these fifteen districts which suffered most heavily, nine are amongst 
those mentioned in the previous paragraph as showing a smaller increase than 
expected, but on the other hand three of them are amongst those in which the 
increase was characterised as unexpectedly high. The exceptional epidemics 
of the decade do not go far in accounting for the abnormalities in increase of popu- 
lation noted in the last paragraph. 

40. Migration will be discussed in detail in Chapter 111 but a few of the Eilertot 
conclusions wlxich will be found in that chapter must be mentioned here inM*8|**| *j^ ^^** 
order to explain some of the features of the recent changes in distribution of thc^tricto" ” 
population. Migration must not be regarded as a cause of the changes in district 
population but rather as the means through which such causes operate. It hjwj 
already been shown that the changes in distribution over a long period have been 
almost entirely attributable to pressure on resources, ajid, as migration has always 
been taking place, it follows that it too is also governed in the long run by this 
pressure ; it is therefore unnecessary to examine the' normal trend of migration 
in this paragraph and attention will be C/onfined to the abnormal or temporary 
migration that has occurred during the last decade, such migration whilst not in 
itself accounting for the abnormal changes in population noticed in paragraph 38 
may throw considerable light on the causes which have produced them. 

The main types of migration which will be noticed as peculiar to the last 
decade ate*'that due to the establishment of the canal colonies and tliat due to 
the scarcity conditions which prevailed at the time of the census. 

The statistics show that a canal colony passes through five stages in its 
evolution ; -before being irrigated it supports a small population living in widely 
scattered villages or else of a nomadic nature ; immediately after irrigation it 
receives a great influx of colonists who include the government grantees and large 
numbers of persons seeking employment as their tenants and artisans ; the grantees 
are selected mainly from the most congested distri<5ts but also include persons from 
elsewhere who have particular claims, the tenants usually accompany the grantees 
and their composition shows the same characteristics ; after the grantees have 
established themselves and the pioneer work is completed many of the tenants 
and labourers find that the keen demand for their services shows signs of abate- 
ment and large numbers return to their original homes or, if opportunity occurs, 
move oij to another freshly colonised tract ; those who leave the colony consist 
mainl^/M those who cajue originally not because of severe pressure in their 
■Q'V?n ^tricts but because of attachment to grantees coming from districts which 
' - otetcrowded ; after this exodus of superfluous tenants and of the un- 

• suGciSld&fat'* colonists the population settles down to permanent residence, immi- 
grtots continue to arrive in small numbers but the old immigrants die out and 
^re-|4placed by their cluldren so that even without any emigration the number 
df iTdpy grants rapidly grows less ; the final stage is reached when the original 

oiS immigrants have all died out and the colony is inhabited by persons 
bc^ wifidn its boundaries and in this stage it (jcases to bciir the distincti^^ marks 
.. of a colony and begins to rank with the old districts in its effect on migration. 

' Each stage except the last is temporary and the migration which accompanies 
it is. peculiar to the time and is not a permanent feature of provincial movements 
of population. 

The exact operation of these processes is somewhat obscured by the fact 
that the different colonies are not coterminous with districts, for which alone 
census statistics are available. Montgomery and Sheikhupura contain much 
land colonised during the last decade but both also include some land which was 
irrigated and colonised before the decade had commenced ; separate statistics for 
Sheikhupura before the last census are not available and it has to be considered 
in conjunction with Gujranwala. These districts show the first stage in the 
process of colonisation ; in Montgomery the excess of immigrants from the non- 
colony districts over the emigrants to them has risen from 10,433 to 84,491 in 
the decade and allowing for deaths since 1911 probably 76,141 of the present 
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immigrants have arrived during the decade ; in Gujranwala and Shcikhiipura 
the excess has risen from 74,272 to 136,172 during the decade and probably 76,287 
of the present immigrants are of recent arrival. Part of Multan has also been 
first colonised since 1911, but so much of it was previously irrigated that the 
figures are much less striking ; in it the “ balance of migration ” from non-colony 
districts has risen from 26,498 to 42,032 during the decade and the actual immi- 
gration during the decade has resulted in the presence in 1921 of 20,834 new 
colonists. 

The next stage in coloni.sation is illustrated by Shahpur ; part of this had 
already bean colonised in the previous decade and the last ten years have witness- 
ed the process of consolidation and i,he exodus of superfluous tenants and 
labourers. The fidl effect is obscured because a large part of the district is 
not colony land and the migration to and from that parti follows different laws, 
even so tlie stalistics give striking proof of the theory ; the balance of migration 
in favour of this district from the non-colony districts has dropped from 83,762 in 
1911 to 38,965 in 1921, this decline of 44,797 is partly accounted for by deaths 
amongst tln^ old colonists but allowing for this it. is .still probable that actual 
emigration during the <lecade has resulted in the enumeration of 28,043 persons 
elsewhere in 1921 who were inside the di.strict in 1911. 

The colonisation of Lyallpur took place before the (census of 1901 which 
naturally revealed an enormous increase in population entirely due to immigra- 
tion ; the census of 1911 showed a decrease in the number of immigrants far 
larger than could be cau.sed by «h?aths and must have been partly attributable 
to actual emigration ; the present census shows a drop in the balance of 
migration from 392,374 to 322,472 which is a decrease of no loss than 69,902, 
yet this decrease i.s mon' than accounted for by the normal mortaflfty amongst 
old colonists and it is probable, that acitnal immigr.ation exceeded emigration 
during the decade by about 9,000 persons of whom 8, .573 now survive. 

These statistics illustrate the, three intermediate stages in colonisation, 
but it must be noticed that the figures for the .Jhang district do not fit in with 
the rules enunciated, this district is however exceptional in many ways ami the 
migration between it an<l non-colony districts has been too small to form the 
basis of any conclusive arguments. 

These remarks apply to the migriition l)etween the six true colony districts 
and the noii-t;olouy districts ; the figures for migration bet ween the six districts 
themselves are oven more strildng ; during the decade Shahpur has lost large 
numbers to Gujranwala, Montgomery and Jhang, and a few to Midtan, whilst 
practically no movement has taken place between it and Lyallpur ; Lyallpur has 
lost to every district except Jhang ; Montgomery, Sheikhupura and Multan have 
all gained heavily from the older colonies whilst amongst themselves th*e only 
considerable movetnents have been from Montgomery to Sheikhu|jj|^a^ and from 
iuuii.<ui cw Montgomery. * , ? ?• . 

The ac.tual figures for the gain in the population of 1921 migra- 
tion of the decade are as follows ; - t' 


• 

Canal 

Colonies. 

Other 

British 

’Districts. 

Punjab 

States. 

Outside 

Province, 

? Xotftl. 

f. 

Lyallpur 

Shahpur 

Gujranwala and Sheikhupura 

Afultan 

Montp^omery 

Jhan.iz 

—22.451 

—13,216 

36,903 

6,801 

3,289 

—11,387 

.S..573 

—28,043 

76.287 

20.834 

76,141 

1,663 

—5,559 

244 

1,363 

—3,683 

4,718 

—178 

1,7.31 

—1,278 

4,723 

—1,024 

4,302 

437 

•ife|7,706 

/!^(292 

22,^8 

88,4r30 

9,465 

Total 

0 

155,455 

—3,095 

8,891 

161,251 


It will be seen that Shahpur has lost both to colony and to non-colony 
areas, Jhang and Lyallpur have lost to colony areas but have gained from 
non-colony areas, and the three new colonies have gained both from colony and 
non-colony areas. The gain of each colony from non-colony areas indicates its 
present force of attraction, but the loss of one colony to another is the result of two 
.attractions in opposition ; roughly we can say that the migration away from 
Lyallpur, Jhang and Shahpur represented by the first column of*figures is an 
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exceptional feature of the decade due to the formation of new colonies, whilst all 
other figures are normal for these three districts ; on the other hand all the figures 
for Montgomery, Sheikhupura, and Multan are abnormal features of the decade. 

We can now turn to the effect of the canal colonies on the non-colony 
districts ^in 1911 there was a balance of migration of 590,003 in favour of the 
former and by 1921 this had risen to 627,924, this constitutes an increase of 
37,451 but allowing for deaths amongst the old colonists it is inobablc that no 
less than 155,455 of the new balance in favour of the colonies is due to migra- 
' ' ■■ ' tiou of the decade. The figures in the margin 

show the birth-place per wij7/e of the balance 
in 1911 and in 1921 and of the new colonists 
who have come in during the decade. The 
figures in the first two columns are very similar 
in the case of most districts, showing that the 
sum total of the attraction of the colonies 
has operated on these districts in much the 
same way since 1911 as before that year ; 
there are however exceptions and these are 
particularly noticeable on refeience to the 
last colun>n of figures which show that 
Amritsar, Gujrat, Ludliiana, Kangra, Kama! 
and Ucra Ghazi Khan have sent a far smaller 
proportion of migrants to the colonies during 
the last ten years than before ; of these the 
last three have always sent so few as to 
render the effect on their population prao 
tically negligible; on the other hand .lullundur, 
Hoshiarpxir, Lahore, Jhelum, Kcrozepore, 
Mianwali, Miizaft’argarh, Hissar, Gurgaon, 


Birth-place. 

1911. 

1921. 

New 

(>)iomsts. 

Sialkot 

288 

223 

211 

Amritsar 

150 

148 

115 

Jullundur 

127 

155 

240 

Gurdaspur 

97 

97 

90 

Gujrat 

97 

40 

—06 

Hoshiarpur 

82 

99 

1.5<J 

Ludhiana 

51 

40 

8 

Lahore 

36 

46 

75 

Jhelum 

32 

35 

40 

Ambala 

30 

30 

29 

Fcroy.ci>orc 

10 

23 

43 

Mianwali 

11 

17 

36 

Muzaffargarh 

9 

10 

18 

Hissar 

6 

8 

1.3 

Kangra 

31 

1 

—0 

Uohtak 

3 

2 

0 

Gurgaou 

3 

4 

1 

7 

Rawalpindi 

3 

5 

10 

Kama! 

.3 

1 

-1 

1). G.Khun 

2 

1 

__4 

Attock 

2i 

i 

1 19 

Simla 

0 

1 " 

0 


Rawalpindi and Attock have increased their contributions to the colonies. 

The majority of the.se changes can bo ascribed to one reason which is the 
temporary migration which occurred at the end of the decade in consequence 
of the widespread failure of crops. 

Taking the average matured area for the period 1910-11 to 1919-20 as a 
normal for the basis of comparison, the percentage of the normal area whicli was 

harvested in 1920-21 is shown in the marginal 
list ; those districts whicli appear near the bottom 
of the list naturally supplied large numbers of 
temporary emigrants looking for employment, 
and out of the eleven districts which have 
supplied a greater number of colonists than 
usual seven appear at the very bottom of the list, 
the other four being Jullundur, Hoshiarpur, 
Lahore and Muzaffargarh. Residents of Jullundur, 
Hoshiarpur and Lahore have secured very large 
grants in the Montgomery district and this may 
account for the increase in emigration to the colo- 
nies though it is also possible that it has been 
temporarily increased owing to scarcity. The 
enhanced emigration from Muzaffargarh has been 
almost entirely towards the adjacent district of 
Multan, and, though the area cropped in each 
district bore much the same relation to the normal, 
yet it is quite certain that owing to failure of the 
inundation canals there was a certain amount of 

temporary emigration from the former to the latter. 

Ilef6re]ic6 to a map will show that Ludhiana and Amritsar are ptuated 
amongst districts where the failure was greater than in themselves, this being 
BO it 18 natural that the inhabitants should regard their position as favourable 
and would resort less than usual to emigration ; the faUing off in emigration from 
Gujrat is clearly due to the fact of the introduction of new irrigation which caused 


Moiifcgorm*ry 

Lyallpui’ 

Jiiang 

Amritsar 

Gurdaspuv 

Sheikhupura 

Shahpur 

MuzafFargarii 

Jullundur 

Multan 

Ludhiana 

Kangra 

Lahore 

Ambala ' 

Gujrat 

Simla 

Hoshiarpur ^ 
Kamal 
Hohtak 
Gujraikwala 

D. O.'Khaii 

Sialkot ifv 

QurgaOK*' \ 

Fero^epore 

Mianwali 

Rawalpindi 

Atiock 

mssar 

Jhelum 


125 

102 

Od 

93 

87 

87 

85 

83 

83 

81 

78 

77 

77 

77 

7« 

75 

72 

71 

69 

67 

67 

65 

62 

59 

58 

42 

26 

20 

10 
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many persons who had previously sought more or less permanent labour in 
the colonies to return to their ancestral lands. 

Summing up it is clear that Lyallpur, Jhang and Shahpur have lost many 
inhabitants and that Sheikhupura, Montgomery and Multan have gained many 
owing to the conditions peculiar to a decade which witnessed the coloaliSEtion of 
the latter three districts ; and also that scarcity conditions in 1921 led to much 
temporary migration from Jhelum, Hissar, Attock, Rawalpindi, Mianwali, 
Ferozcporc, Gurgaon and Muzaffargarh to the colonies ; whilst variations in the 
acuteness of the scarcity led to less migration than usual from Amritsar and 
Ludhiana. 

Scarcity conditioas have affected the migration between non-colony 
districts themselves as well as between them and the colonies ; and in the case of 
districts near the boundaries of the Punjab States and of other provinces it has 
also affected migration across the border, but in these last cases it is impos- 
sible to trace its influence as we have not got the agricultural statistics for the 
.states and extra-provincial districts. Comparison of the balance of migration 
(i. e., the number of immigrants minus the number of emigrants) in favour of each 
district in 1911 and 1921 gives an indication of the changes in the course of migra- 
tion, and the effect of these changes on the population is best illustrated by giving 
this balance per rnilleot the 1911 population. For instance; in 1911 Hissar 
showed 136,396 immigrants and 116,814 emigrants and thus had a balance of 
migration of 19,582 in its favour but in 1921 the balance was 39,21 1 against it, 
so that the difference in the balance in the two years was — 58,793 which amounts 
to — 73 per rnille of its population in 1911. Changes in the course of migration 
have therefore accounted for a change of — 73 per rnille in tlie population of 
the district since 191 1 . 

The effect of changes in migration, calculated in this way, are shown in 
the following table which gives separate figures for migration with British dis- 
t ricts of the Punjab, with Punjab States and with areas outside the province : — 

Change in the balance of migration between 1011 and 1021 per milh of the total population of 1011. 



With Punjab 
Britiah 
Territory. 

With Punjab 
States?. 

Beyond the 
Punjab. 

Total. 

Montgomery 





160 



205 

thijraiiwulu and Sheikhupura 




114 



120 

Simla 





114 



110 

Cujrut 








46 

Multan 








16 

Ludinana 





21 

15 

3 

39 

Amritsar 





16 

0 


ll 

Ilawalpindi 





13 

0 

ja- 

28 

iiohtnk 





10 

4 

31 

45 

*Jhung 





5 

—1 

0 

4 

Kanial 





4 

—6 

—4 

—8 

Gurdasjtnr 





4 

—2 

1 

3 

Ffrr>zcpoic 





1 

-9 

13 

5 

Dora Chazi Khan 





2 

-^7 

—3 

—12 

Ainhnla 





—3 

- 4 

„ 14 

- 21 

liivhore 





—4 

0 

-13 

-17 

(jurgQon 





- (5 

2 

19 

15 

MuzalTurjiorh 


• .. 



-6 

-3 

—1 

—9 

Kangra 





-•7 

—11 

1 

—17 

Attock 





—8 

— 1 

1 

-8 

Miamvali 





—8 

0 

15 

7 

Sialkot 





—12 

1 

—3 

—14 

Hoshiarpiir 





—17 

1 

—3 

-19 

■IlisHar 





—27 

-23 

-23 

—73 

diiDnndur 





—30 

—1 

-6 

—37 

•Iludum 





—32 

1 

—13 

-44 

SlmUpur 





-91 

0 

—1 

-92 

Lyallpur 





—136 

—11 

~ 1 

—148 


The distiicts are arranged according to the figures in the first column, for 
it is only for British Territory that we have crop statistics which enable us to 
gauge the influence of the scarcity conditions. The position of the canal 
colonie.s in this statement has already been explained. Apart from these, and 
Simla, the migration from which is entirely artificial, and Gujrat which has 
been newly irrigated, it will be found that every district high on, the list reaped 
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a higher percentage of a normal crop in 1921 than adjacent districts whilst 
the reverse is true of those districts low on the list. The only exception is 
found in Jullundur, which sent many grantees to Montgomery, and a few of 
the districts near the middle of the Hat in which the change ' in balance of 
migratioii^ with other districts has been very small. The table affords very 
striking proof of the fact that the main changes in the stream of migration in 
the two census years are due very largely to temporary migration resulting from 
the scarcity conditions which prevailed at the 1921 census. 

Had we got figures showing the severity of the scarcity in the Punjab 
States and in districts of the surrounding proidnces it is probable that lofcrence 
to these and to a map would show that the figures in the second and third 
columns are as much due to variations in that scarcity as arc those in tlic first 
colunm. 

41. Turning to the second colunm of figures at the beginning of paragrn])h Snmmarr 
38, which shows the percentage of increase in each distrust during tht* last decade, AtfcctS?*** 
we can now see the effect of the conclusions arrived at in the last two paragraphs. Variatiorain 
In the group of districts at the head of that list we have .seen that Montgomery, ®*®*'*®‘*- 
Sheikhupura and Multan owe a great deal of their increase to migration which is 
a feature peculiar to the decade wliieh witnessed the first colonisation of large 
areas within them ; on the other hand this same feature of the decade has had an 
opposite effect on Lyallpur and Shahpur in which there would have otlierwise 
been larger increases. Shahpur has l)een passing through the adjustment stage 
of colony growth and has lost many superfluous labourers and unsuccessful colo- 
nists, its rate of increase has therefore been less during the decade than before 
and in all probability less than it will be in t he near future. Lahore's rate of 
increase has been (diecked by e.xtensive migration to Montgomei}’, but on the 
other hand it will be shown in Chapter 11 that it has been accelerated by an influx 
of immigrants from other districts to Lahore (hty. Multan being yet in the early 
stages of colonisation is likely to show a far greater rate of increase in tlie near 
future. Jhang has been affected, like Lyallpur, by the drain on its population 
caused by the newer colonies. In short, peculiar features of the decade account 
for the great differences in the rate of increase in these seven districts and but 
for these they woidd have showni much less ividc variations. 

In the next group each of the three districts suffered from ext remely bad 
harvests in 1921 and there was much temporary emigration from them all, but 
in the case of Ferozepore tliis was nullified by temporary immigration from 
adjacent parts of Rajputaiia wliich suffered even more severely ; Hissar in parti- 
cular suffered so severely that instead of exercising it s normal attraction on the 
residents of Rajputana and the United Provinces it actually .sent emigrants to 
them in large numbers. 

In the next group Miaiiwali whilst losing by exceptional emigration to the 
canal colonies gained by temporary immigration from the country to the west 
which suffered more severely from scarcity than it did itself ; Muzaffargarh and 
Jhelum lost large numbers by temporary emigration in 1921 and had it not been 
for this would almost certainly have showji considerable increases instead of 
losses in population. Dera Ghazi Khan, though tliis is not borne out by recorded 
statistics, had also a bad year and lost by temporary emigration ; but the main 
reason for its small rsite of increase is to be found in the attraction exercised on 
its population by extensive newly irrigated lands in Jlabawalpur State. 

The nine districts in the next group do not appear to have l)oon afleeted 
very considerably by peculiar fcatufos of the decade, but the five wlimh sliow 
the greatest increase certainly owe part of tliat increase to temporary immigra- 
tion from neighbouring districts during the scarcity of 1921 ; increase in jul- 
lundur was checked by the grant of lands in Montgomery to monibers of its 
congested population ; Sialkot whilst sending large numbers of emigrants to the 
canal colonies did not exceed its previous records in that direction, Init it 
lost considerably more emigrants than usual to non-colony districts. 

In the last group Simla gained at an artificially high j’ate merely owing to 
the presence of the town of Simla, the Marcrh population ot which o,xcccded that 
of 1911 by a very large amount owing to the innovation in various (.'overn- 
ment departments of remaining at the summer headciuailers throughout the 
year. Gujrat gained exceptionally omng to new irrigation which brought back 
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numerous emigrants who had sought employment in the canal colonies at a 
time when their own lands were dry and comparatively unproductive. Ambala 
lost by increased emigration, whilst Gurgaon lost more than any other district 
by epidemics of disease. 

It is thus seen that the temporary features attending the close of the decade, 
and the colonisation which occurred during the 
iioshittiiiur alsi-rfi decade, all tend to account for the cases where 

increase in population during the last decade does 
jaUumiur* !! liosB uot appear to have been in accordance with that 

which would have been caused by pressure on 
Lyaiipui !! i!L> 3 !) resoui’ces acting alone. Unfortunately it is quite 

impossible to make any nimierical estimate of that 
Uawaiiiimii 631 part of the migration of the decade which was 

•'*“‘1 siifikimiiiiia W7 temporary or duo to changes in colonisation ; were 
, MuShV'I' • • it possible to do so we could eliminate it and then 

Arlttnwnii ist further figures indicating where to look for 

Kissar' !! 177 further peculiar influences of the decade ; without 

if if i** scarcely logical to look further as it in itself 
kamiir .. -114 may be sufficient to account for all, the peculiari- 

D'r**K*him ~Ti9 noticed. ill paragraph 38. It may perhaps be 

Simla ! . —368 usefiil howcvci* to indicate how the increased attrac- 

ulm!""'"' •• tioi) of the large towns has affected the population 

Ltthiiro .. -slu of the various districts. \Vc have figures for im- 

AmriNar'’ 6^7 ‘'^'giaiits to lowiis but not for emigrants from them; 

’ ’ the marginal statement shows the excess of the 

iniinigrants recorded in 1 921 over those recorded in 1911 to the cities and 
towns of Lahore, Amritsar, Multan, Rawalpindi, Ambala, Jiillundur, Sialkot and 
Ferozepore ; immigrants from the districts in which each town is situated have not 
been included as they have no effect on the population of such districts. It is 
interesting to observe the rival influences of pressure on population and proximity 
to the towns which have operated to produce this change in tlie urban popu- 
lation, but detailed (comments must be reserved for Chapter II . 

Variations increase in densit y per square mile is indicated in the following 

Id Density, uia]), t he striking feature about which is that it shows that the changes in density 
during the last decade have been characterised by a great increase in the central 
parts of the province accompanied with lit tle change or with actual decrease in 
the outlying districts :• - 


3,000 
^.aio 
3,019 
1,893 
1,685 
1 ,557 
1,315 
1.239 
800 
m 

637 

507 

460 

434 

413 

181 

177 

30 

6 

- 114 

—209 

-359 

—368 

—410 

-554 

-801 

- 2.559 

9,017 



The actual change in the number of persons per square mile is a somewhat 
misleading guide to variations in population; for instance Montgomery, Sheikhu- 
pura, Lyallpur and Lahore have all gained over forty persons per square mile 
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during the decade but their populations have shown very ditterent features in 
their increase ; Montgomery had an extremely light population in 1911 and its 
gain of 46 persons to the mile has been caused by a very rapid increase and yet 
has still left the countryside sparsely inhabited; Lahore with a much denser 
population to start with has needed a comparatively small incrctase in it in order 
to give it 48 more persons to the mile ; whilst Sheikhupura and Lyallpur show 
intermediate rates of increase. If however the change in density is shown as an 
increase per cent, on its initial amount it becomes synonymous with change in 
population. In the following marginal table the first and second columns of 
figures show the change in density expre.sse(l in these two ways and it will be 
noticed that the second column is identical with the statement given at the begin- 
ning of paragraph 38. The third and fourth columns show the change in density 
of the rural population per square mile of cultivated area ; it is to a comparison of 
columns two and four that attention should be paid as the latter shows how far the 
" ' — incre.ase per cent, in mean density 

. Changes in Density between 1011 and 1921. (or ill population) is nullified by a 

corresponding or even greater in- 
crease in cultivation ; lor instance 
in Montgomery, Shahpur, Jhang, 
Mianwali and Gujrat whilst popu- 
lation and mean density have 
increased the incidence of the rural 
population on the cultivated area 
has actually decreased owing to an 
extension of cultivation which 
more than balances the increase. 

In Simla the apparent increase in 
mean density is entirely duo to 
urban growth and beyond the, limits 
of the one town the density of the 
population has decreased very con- 
siderably. The reverse conditions 
are observable in Attock, Dera 
Ohazi Ivlian, Ambala and Gurgaon 
in wliich the bad seasons of 1921 
caused a restriction of cultivation 
so great that a decline in popula- 
tion W'as accompanied by an 
increase in its incidence on the 
cultivated area ; in these districts 
it is clear that even though there 
was temporary emigration in 1921 
it was insufficient to leave the 
remaining population with means 
of subsistence equal to that which they enjoyed in 1911. 

These cases are the most striking for in them an increase iti mean density has 
been accompanied by a decrease in the incidence of the rural population on the 
cultivated area which provides its means of subsistence, or vice versa ; but in a 
less degree every difference between the figures in the second and fourth columns 
shows the same facts ; in Lyallpur increase in population did not keep pace with 
increase in cultivation, in Jhelum a decrease in cultivation was accompanied by 
a very far greater decrease in population, and in all the districts not yet mentioned 
the increase in population was not so great as the increased pressure on resources 
owing to those resources being less in 1921 than in 1911. 

43. No profit can be derived from an attempt to forecast the future Future 
movements of ^anything so susceptible to innumerable and .fortuitous influencesT«fi“‘">“s 
as the population of districts, yet the whole course of observation and argument 
given in this section tends to show that, apart from temporary disturbing causes, 
there is a normal difference in the rates of increase in the different districts of the 
Punjab. In paragraph 18 the various district were classified according to their 
apparent present capacity of supporting an increased population, in par^raph 
38 it was shown that the past increase over a long period has been roughly m 


District. 

Mean dcn.sity 
per squaro 
mile. 

Actual. jPur cent. 

Density of rural 
population per 
cultivali'd square 
mile. 

Actual. .Per cent. 

Montgomery 

4t> 

42*3 

—71 

-14 

Sheikhupura 

41 

19-8 

0 

0 

Lyallpiiu 

40 

15G 

21 

5 

Jjuhore 

48 

130 

107 

29 

Slialipiir 

17 

no 

—20 

—r, 

Multan 

13 

9-3 

—50 

—11 

Jhan .3 

13 

8*7 


—2 

JbV-rozeporo 

32 

14*4 

45 

18 

llissar 

• • 3 

I’f) 

7 

4 

Attock 

—2 

—1-3 

»! 

3 

Mianwali 

3 

4*9 

— 20'i 

—5 

Muzuhargarh 

.. 0 

—0*2 

13 

2 

D. (J. Khau 

—4 

— o-o 

80 

21 

Jlu'kitn 

—12 

— G-7 

—4 

— 1 

Diulliiaiia 

35 

9-7 

66 

17 

llohtak 

20 

8-0 

68 

17 

Amritsar 

30 

5*5 

51 

B 

Rawalpindi 

10 

3-9 

44 

8 

Karnai 

9 

3-4 

39 

9 

Gujranwala 

8 

2-9 

0, 

0 

.Tullundur 

15 

2*5 

40 

G 

Gurdaspur 

8 

1*8 

27 

4 

Siulkot 

4 

0-7 

10 

.3 

Simla 

08 

17*9 

—41 

—4 

Gujrat 

14 

4*6 

—30 

—5 

Hoshiarpur 

4 

1-0 

38 

5 

Kungra 

0 

— 0-G 

57 

(i 

Ambala 

—5 

—14 

10 

3 

Gurgaon 

-22 

— 6-G 

10 

3 
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accordance with that present capacity, in paragraphs 39 to 42 the reason ior the 
increases in population during the past decade not being in accordance with that 
capacity has l^en found in various facts such as epidemic disease, canal colonisa- 
tion and scarcity at the time of the last census which were all peculiar features of 
the decade. It therefore appears reasonable to conclude that the variations in 
the next decade will also reflect the varying capacity to support increased 
population mentioned in paragraph 18, except in so faras pecnli^ties in con- 
ditions may operate to prevent that result. It is impossible to foretell the 
chances and changes of the next ten years, but a few coming events have 
already cast their shadows before them and may be mentioned as influences 
likely to afiect the future spread of population. In the canal colonies, Lyallpur 
is likely to experience little change in her rate of increase though it must 
inevitably diminish as pressure becomes felt ; Shahpur having passed through 
the stage of consolidation and ejection of superfluous labour is likely to show 
a somewhat augmented rate of increase ; Sheikhupura, now fully colonised, is 
likely to follow the example afforded by Shahpur in this last decade and to lose 
many of its immigrants and therefore to show a lessened rate of increase ; in 
Montgomery and Multan the present rapid increase is likely to continue for some, 
years of the coming decade before being replaced by the slower rate which 
accompanies the stage of colonisation to which I have referred as consolidation. 

Schemes for fresh irrigation from the Sutlej, if they are completed within 
the decade, should lead to great increases in Ferozepore and Bahawalpur ; and 
similarly if the Bakra Dam, which has so long been mooted, comes into operation 
it will enable the south-eastern districts to support a larger population which will 
probably be brought into being by increased immigration from outside the pro- 
vince. 

Increased industrialism is likely to lead to an increase of urban population, 
of which there are already a few tentative signs, and may lead to a movement 
of population towards Lahore, Amritsar and other large centres. 

And finally the return of the temjporary emigrants of 1921 should give an 
apparently accelerated rate of increase in all the districts which suffered most 
severely from the scarcity prevalent at the time that this census was taken. 

Section VI.— Houses and Families. 

Description 44. The types of buildings in which the various races of the Punjab reside 

PunUb ajQ ao numerous and varied that it is extremely difficult to ^vc a definition of 
the word “ house ” which will apply to even approximately the same unit in 
different parts of the country. Undefined, the word may be applied equally well 
to a collection of buildings inhabited by lar^e numbers of persons connected by 
very indefinite social ties and only characterised as a separate unit by the exist- 
ence of either a common courtyard or common approach, or to every individual 
room of one compact building. The main difficulty arises from the custom w'hich 
obtains in many parts of the province of the various members of a family 
separating from each other in some particulars and not in others ; such separa- 
tion may be complete in every way and involve separate establishments housed 
in completely separate buildings and owning separate property, it may however 
involve the mere separation of feeding and cooking arrangements whilst the 
different members continue to use parts of the same ancestral building and to 
own their property jointly ; the word “ house ” at once begins to be confused 
with the word “ family ” and both are extremely indefinite terms. 

In the compact villages of the south-east it is usual to find a large number 
of branches of the same family occupying one ancestral group of buildings situated 
round a common courtyard, but that group may consist of perfectly distinct 
buildings and the lives of the branches residing in each may be entirely separate 
and independent ; the group of buildings however represents what was once the 
house and common residence of a single simple family, and it is often impossible 
to draw the di^ding line between a group of houses and a house formed of a group 
of buildings. In towns the difficulty is even greater, whole lines of buildings 
may open on to one common courtyard or on to a semi-public lane or alley 
possessing only one approach from the public streets ; here any definition based 
on the possession of a conunon courtyard or entrance is manifestly absurd as 
both the buildings and the people inhabiting them may be entirely independent ; 
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on the other hand a single compact building may be composed of flats and 
rooms having separate entrances from the public lughway and inhabited by 
persons who nave no relations with one another. 

Definitions based entirely on structural features or entirely on the 
connection l:»tween the inhabitants are equally faulty, and, in connection with 
the census, it has always been recognised that it is impossible to lay down a 
de^tion which will be of any use in statistics; all attempt to define the house as 
a statistical unit has therefore been abandoned and tlie definition adopted has 
been devised with the sole purpose of ensuring that the enumerating staff should 
overlook no building likely to have inhabitants and should not include in one 
“ house ” a group of buildings so large as to make the complete enumeration of 
its inhabitants a matter of difficulty. The definition adopted will be, discussed 
in the next paragraph, but before coming to it it is best to give a rough idea 
of the types of buildings which arc met with in various parts of the province. 

As a general rule the type of house follows the type of village; in the eastern 
plains, where compact villages sprang up on account of the necessity for mutual 
protection, the same consideration led to the various branches of a family hanging 
together and living round a common courtyard with a single entrance ; the 
necessity of mutual protection has disappeared but the type of village has been 
fixed and lack of space obliges successive branches of the family to go on extend- 
ing and enlarging the old buildings even though they may separate from each 
otW by the establishment of individual cooking arrangements. 

In the west, where the villages are smaller and more scattered, family 
dissensions lead not only to the separation of cooking arrangements but to the 
erection of entirely separate buildings and a discontinuance of all mutual rela- 
tions except perhaps in connection with the ownership and (ndtivation of land ; 
here houses are smaller and more easily distinguishable, most, have their own 
courtyard but the buildings are for joint use as much as courtyard. 

In the hills, where people live in scattered hamlets, each litt le family 
builds its own house near its fields and large groups of buildings inhabited by 
any but the closest relations are uncommon. 

The actual structure of the houses has been fully described in previous 
census reports but has little bearing on the subjects to be dealt with in this report; 
suffice it to say that the material used depends on the locality; mud is the most 
common material and may be used in tlie form of unbaked bricks, unsliapcd 
clods, or roughly moulded slabs ; wood and stone are largely used in the foot- 
lulls ; thatch and matting in the riverside areas of the plains. An interesting 
series of names for the previous types of house cotmnon in the Montgomery Dis- 
trict (before colonisation) is mentioned in Mr. Rose’s report of 1901 as illustrating 
the varying extent to which those who used them were of nomadic habits, these 
arc -kotha built of mud walls and roof, klntdi of mud walls and lhatclied roof, 
jhuffi of walls of matting with thatched roof, chhanti with both walls and roof 
of thatch, and fakhi which is a m^re temporary shed of screens. 

During the last decade there has not been a vast change in the type of 
houses built, but it i.s noticeable that burnt bricks arc being increasingly employed 
and that buildings are becoming jnore and more commodious throughout the 
e ,T.na.l colonies ; in towns the burnt brick is becoming an almost universal 
building material and, though in walled towns lack of space has led to extensions 
in an upward direction and to the constmetiou of more and more additional 
stories, there is a very marked tendency amongst the educated and more wealthy 
classes to resort to buildings of the European bungalow type outside the limits of 
the more congested areas. 

45. In 1881 the distinguishing feature insisted upon in the definition of 
a “ house ” was the possession of a common courtyard, a fact which led to the 
selection of inconveniently large units for enumeration in the south-eastern parts 
of the province ; in 1891 no rigid definition was attempted but the inain points 
insisted on in a long series of instructions were: — the situation within a common 
enclosure, the existence of a common courtyard with express exception of lanes 
and semi-public spaces in towns, and the exception of outlying huts and shelters ; 
in 1901 the definition was made even more wide and practically came to being 
every place likely to be occupied ” and the actual selection of individual units 
was left largely to the discretion of the local census officers. 


DellDition 
of “House ** 
lor Census 
Purposes. 
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In 191 1 a far more rigid definition was attempted and this has Jieen followed 
at the present census and is contained in the instructions issued to tlie enumerat- , 
ing staff as follows : — \ " 

In rural tracts. — “ House ” means a structure occupied by one commensal 
family with its resident dependents, such as widows and servants. Such 
detached structures, as liave no hearth, but are likely to have one or more 
persons sleeping therein on the night of the final enumeration, should be treated 
as separate houses, so that no person may escape enumeration. 

In towns and cities. — “ House ” means a structure intended for the 
exclusive residence of one or more commensal families apart from other 
residents of the street or lane, and includes serais, hotels and the like, when 
they are not large enough to form blocks ; shops, schools, and other institutions, 
having no hearth, but which may possibly have some one sleeping therein on. 
the night of the final enumeration should be numbered as separate hous^< 

It will be seen that, in rural tracts, the old method of treating allbuil^ngs 
with a common courtyard as one house has been abandoned in favour of the 
separation of each part of a group of buildings which has a separate chuVia 
or hearth. The possession of a separate chulha is universally recogajsed as 
the distinguishing mark of the partial separation of a branch of a family from the 
other branches and parent stem ; though the separation may be incomplete yet 
once it has taken place the branch is no longer a member of what is termed a 
confocal group and its interests and activities rapidly diverge from those of the 
other branches. Hence in rural areas the definition of house is based on the 
degree of separation amongst the people residing in it and practically .««.mounts 
to the residence of a separate family. 

On the other hand such a definition would be impossible to apply in 
towns and cities and here the distinguishing mark of a house has been made to 
rest on the nature of the structure, though it also includes a modification • 
based on nature of the inhabitants. 

This definition has survived the test of two censuses and has' Been found 
to fulfil the two main requirements which arc: — 

That the definition should cover all buildings in which it is likely that 
people may be found on the census night. 

That the inhabitants of the unit selected should be so closely connected 
that their final enumeration can be completed by reference to one 
man and without nroving from place to place. 

But there is one point in which the definition fails and that is that it 
leads, on accoiuit of unintelligent zeal on the part of enumerators, to the selec- 
tion of large numbers of places as “ houses ” which are most unlikely to be 
inhabited on the census night. This fault not only leads to unnecessary labour in 
house-numbering and patrolling but, as the directions provide for the enumera- 
tion as if at his residence of a man who is temporarily absent guarding the 
crops or attending to his well, the treatment of shelters amongst the crops and 
at the wells as houses may lead to double enumeration. 

The Mum- 46. The number of occupied houses according to the present census is 

y*,' 5,532,305 in the -Punjab and 114,683 in Delhi, and is an increase of only 241,973 
'*'*”*" over those returned in l9ll. The marginal figures show the 

25 average number of houses per square mile recorded at the 
27 last five censuses, but, owing to the change in definition 
30 referred to in the last paragraph no comparison can be 

40 established except between the last two figures j; . the small 

41 increase in the number of houses is shared ..'upequally 
by the four natural divisions as can be seen from 

Subsidiary Table VII ; of these, the sparsely populated Himalayan tract 
naturally has the most widely separated houses and only has 17’6 houses , 
to the square mile as opposed to 70 in the densely populated Sub-HimaJayaft ;; 
districts. The changes in the natural divisions since 1911 require little ' 
comment, the slight decline in the number of houses in the Sub-Himalayan 
teact is so small as to be within the margin of error due to individuaWa^tions 
in the interpretation of the definition, and the only feature of note if t!hat the 
increase in the North-West Dry Area with its large canal colonies hasbeen so small. 

The towns of the Punjab contain on the average 3,174 houses as against 
109 in the average sized village ; in Delhi the city and its suburbs include no less 


Rural Areas. 

1881 
1891 
1901 
1011 
‘ 1921 
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than 74,i^^^Jiabited houses whilst the outlying villages contain an average of 

It is to be regretted that the enumerators treated so many places as houses 
which were not reall]^ likely to be occupied on the census night, — ^in the preli- 
minary returns over eight million houses were entered and on the census night 
only 6'6 millions were inhabited ; though the temporary migration due to the 
drought at the time of the census must have left many houses unoccupied it is 
impossible to gauge the number which were temporarily deserted owing to 
the inclusion of most unlikely places for human habitation in tlie preliminary 
returns. 


47. Throughout the two provinces the average number of residents in Awage 

each house is remarkably constant, and amounts to 4 3 in Delhi and in the Sub- ^ 

Hima^an tract, 4-5 in the Himalayan Districts, 4 6 in the Indo-Gangetic Plain-a Hoiiii. 
and.^’^ta the North-West Dry Area. As the definition of house in rural areas 
practically ensures that the residents will form one family these figures may also 

M takeii as representing the size of normal families and they show at once how 
far relayed the Punjab is from other parts of India in its family customs ; in it 
the Iffidu joint family system is practically non-existent and the enormous 
undivided families of Bengal and elsewhere arc unknown, the family almosl. 
tallies with the European separate family of father, mother and children. 

The remarkable constancy of the number of residents to a house is main- 
tamed amongst the individual districts ; Lyallpur shows 5 ’5 persons to a house 
and «Ih^|^ only 3-8 but every other district has an average of between four and 
five peo^to the house. 

Another remarkable feature of the figures for houses is that, in spite of the 
difference in definition, the number of residents to a house in urban areas (4 4) 
i^ve'ry near that in rural areas (4'6). 

48. The constitution of families in the Punjab shows every possible grada- Famiiyt 
tion frorifcthe individualistic systems common in Europe, where every married 

man wftS^ wife and young unmarried children form a separate family, to thl? 
true' Hindu joint family system, in which all members of a family connected 
together by desccjit from a distant ancestor live together, own their property 
in common and pool all their individual earnings in the joint coffer for unchal- 
lenged administration by the head of the family ; but, except in rare cases, the 
family resembles the former type far more closely than the latter. 

• * In ‘rural tracts, if the father’s house is a small one, and it usually contains 
but one living roofti, the marriage of a son necessitates the immediate building 
of anothet room ;’and, though he may continue to use the same courtyard and 
eiFett the same hearth, it is generally found that within a short time the dissen- 
siona of the womenfolk, who have not been brought up from infancy amongst 
. the family, make life inconvenient so that, sooner or later, a separate hearth is 
established or, more commonly, an entirely separate establishment is set up. 

The result is that throughout the country the family using one hearth 
almost invariably consists of but father, mother and unmarried children with 


possibly a few dependents ot a previous generation ; but in the east, where vil- 
fage sites are compact and building space is very limited, such families have much 
• . mdre tendency to live in close association in one group of buildings than in the 
\^t, where there are fewer difficulties in the way of erecting separate houses. 

Considerations of space do not form the only reason for variety in the 


defflfee ofr rep aration common from village to village and from districl to district ; 
aaarul^W higher and more orthodox castes of Hindus tend to greater community 
Wliyin^Man those whose traditions are less restrictive, and far more than ]Mii.sai- 
mans \mo live much more individualistic lives throughout the province ; tliisfact 
is partly due to the greater survival of ancient customs amongst the orthodox 
i^SiMUs but is also largely due to the fact that the proprieties observed by all 
' civilised races discountenance close association between persons who arc not 
^prevented from marriage by ties of relationship, so that the existence of strict 
taoffi||aoji]s customs amongst high caste Hindus permits a wider circle of relations 
to five ‘^Mther than would be possible amongst peoples where even close rela- 
’^•tion^hip 18 no bar to marriage. 

Whilst the large undivided family is practically unknown in the province, 
its influence can be seen in busine^ relations and in the forms and conditions of 
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agricultural tenure ; but even tbs continuation of joint ownership send of joint 
endeavour in business and agriculture is more a matter ol coiH'enienee than a 
result of the force of tradition. 

In towns and cities, where the want of building space prevents the easy 
Reparations of rural life, Hindu families alm6st invariably show a far greater 
degree- qf the joint constitution ; and, amongst trading classes, the existence of 
estie^lis^d business firms controlled entirely by the family has s^ further aided 
.thp si^val of the ancient systems. But even amongst these old family firms 
the ties are beginning to change from those of a joint family, whose property and 
[earnings are common and subject to the control of the head of the family, to 
those of mere partnership, where the capital is held in shares and the profits 
are subject to periodical distribution. 


4 

*• H. 


StlBSmiARY TABLE I. 

n ^ A 

1 


Demnfy, Wfttei^4iipply and Cropi. 



PRROBNTAaB OF 
TOTAL ABBA. 


0f9TBioT OB State and 
Natural PmsioN. 


PUNJAB 

** 

I. I^II^akobtio Plain 

JL His«ar 
« Loharu Stale 

'• vA** Bohtak 
. Ji, Dujana Stale 
•<, Gurgaon 

Pataudi State 
,</*Kamal 
^ JjiUanduT 

^ 0. Ka^ihaln State . . 

10. Lu^iana • • 

11. Malerhotln Stale , . 

12. Ferozcporo 

13. Faridkol State . . 

, « 14-. Patiala State 

15^ ^ind State 
* '.lOw J^abha State 
/ J7. TLahore 
18. Amritsar 
10. Gujranwala 
20. Shelkhtilitira 
* 

TI. PCo^alatan^o 

Nahan Slate 

2% Simla « • • 

.€8. » Smla Hill States . . 
'IM. Bilaspur State 

26. Mtindi State 

27. Su^et State 

28. J Qhai^ Staler* 

III.* S^Hpuwflfiw— ; s. 

29. .AmbaliT 

30. 'Taisia State 

31. Hoahiarpur 

32. jClurdaipur 

33. Slalkot 

34. GKijrat 

36. Jhelum 

30. Rawalpindi 

37. Attock 

JJorth-Wbst Dry Area. 
V Montgomery 

. 39. Shahpur 

.^*40» Mianwali 

♦v"" ^^allpur 

42. ‘Jnang 

43. Multan 

44. Bahatoalpur State . . 

46. Muzafitufpurh 

M 46. Dora GhaEi Khan . . 



Pbrckntaob to 

CULTIVABLB 
AREA OF 


Percent \QB of gross 

ARB 4 UNDER 


cultzvatbd 



I. Indq-Qanoetio Plain 828 64 66 87 

'■ 823 64 C6 87 

• - f '^OTK-Figaiea in oolnmn 2 b«ve been delated from Burvpy area figorc, a. given in Imperial T^le 1- 

3 to 6.— F^udi^ PatialAg Nabaiu 
Colmim A— I>aJajia« Kapurthala. 

Columns 9 to 12. — ^Nahan, Mondi, Chamba. 

Column 8.— Bujana, Jiud, Nabha, Bilaapur. 
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CHAPTEIt I. 8UB8IOIABT TABI.BS. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. 

Distribution of tho Population dassifiod according to Density. 


TahaiU with a jjopulation per square mile uf 



Under 160. 

160—299 

(inclusive). 

300—449 

(inclusive). 

460—699 

(inclusiTo). 

000—749 

(inolusiye). 

.750 and over. 

Province or NaturaZ 
.Division. 

Area. 

Population (OOO's 
omitted). 

Area. 

Population (OOO's 
omitted). 

1 

i 

o, 

o -O 

Area 

Population (OOO’s 
omitted). 

Axea. 

tl 

£ 

P4 

Area. 

"•a 

s.i 

t 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 


11 

12 

13 

PUNJAB 

44.002 

(37'09) 

3,430 

(13-66) 

45,030 

(30-40) 

10,380 

(41-30) 

■ 

6.869 

(27-37) 

6,626 

(4-77) 

2,832 

(11-28) 

867 

(•75) 

016 

(2-45) 

1,208 

(1-04) 

966 

(3-86) 

1. Indo-Onngetic 
Tlttin West 

1,862 

(4-90) 

202 

(1*77) 

22,301 

(68-72) 

5.291 

(46-22) 

H 

3.700 

(3311) 

1,716 

(4-62) 

908 

(7-93) 

390 

(1-03) 

290 

(2-63) 

1,208 

(3-18) 

966 

(8-44) 

11. Himalayan 

11,068 

(73-14) 

760 

(44-07) 

4,200 

(20-36) 

927 

(63-34) 

32 

( *20) 

10 

( *08) 

•• 

. . 

40 

( -31) 

36 

(2-01) 

•• 


nr, Sub-IIimalnj an 

00 

339 

(5-60) 

6,174 

(3216) 

1,343 
(23 0) 

B 

1.943 

(33-2S) 

3.809 

(19-83) 

1,924 

(32-06) 

428 

(2-23) 

290 

(4-97) 

. . 


IV. North-West Dry 
Area 

26.911 

(63-02) 

2.123 

(34-93) 

12.960 

(30-36) 

2,828 

(46-64) 

B 

1,126 

(18-53) 

. • 

. . 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 


DKLHI (IndoOangetic 
Plain West) 

1 

•• 

1 

•• 


•• 

•• 

• • 

•• 

•• 

• • 

603 
(100 -0) 



Note. — Tho figures within brackets show the preentagos of tho total area and population. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IH. 
Variation in relation to Density since 1881 . 


DlgTBICT OR iVASTB AtD 

NAfOBAL Division. 


Percentage of vauahon Increase (+). 
Decrease ( — ). 

1911 

to 

1921. 

1901 

to 

1911. 

1891 

to 

1901. 

1881 

to 

1891 


PUNJAB : 


1. Indo-Ganobtio Plain 
Wasv— 

1. Hissar 

2. Loharu State 

3. Bohtak . . 

4. Dvjana Stale 

5. Guigaoii .. 
ti, PatSudi State 

7. Kamal 

8. JuUundur 

0. Kapurtkala Slate 
10. Ludhiana 
IL MdUrkotla State 

12. Forozepore 

13. Faridhot State . 

14. Patiala State 

15. Jind Slate 

16. Nabha State 

17. Lahore 

18. AmritBar . . 

19. Gujranwala 

20. Sheikhupuia 


II. Himalavan— 

21. Nahan Stale 

22. Simla 

23. Simla Sai States 

24. Siiaapur State . 

25. Kangra . . 

26. Mandi State 

27. Sidcet State 

28. Chatnba State . 


lU, SOihUlMALAYAN-- . 


29. Ambala 

30. Kalsia State 

31. Hoshiarpur 

32. Gurdaspur 

33. Sialkot . . 

34. Gujrat 
36. Jhelum 

36. Rawalpindi 

37. Atiock ■' • . 


IVk Nobih-Wsst Dey 
Abba-— 

, 38. Mdn1|;omery 
do. Shahpnr .. 

40. MlanwaU.. 

41. irtfBttpar.. 

42. Jnaag 

43. MBltan .. 

44. Bahawalpat State 
48. Xniaibcgarii .. 
46. De»a Otuusi Rhan 


imjsi 


If iBPiM^Aiiaaxio Plain 



j 

(lentUg per square mtU. 


1921. 

1911. 1901. 

1891. 

1881. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 
Variation in natund population. 


Population in 1921. 


Population in 1911. 










24,187 J60 

660,219 

516,612 

24,044,1^ 

11,027,400 

810,967 

772,699 

10,989,21 

804^89 

136,896 

116,814 

786.3< 




^ boiuubijes the figures for 1911 And 1921 osimot be oottpsired In oseti ol^l^htidEp 0«U!|^ 
































SUBSIDiIrT TABIJB8. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 

Gomparuon wiih vital Btatistios (For British Territory only) 


DnvBioT UTD Natural Division. 


In 1911-1920 Mai 
number of 

Number pfr cent, of 
population o/ 1911. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Births. 

Deaths. 


PUNJAB AND DELHI 


PUNJAB 


8,706,574 


8,511,158 


I»l> 0 -GANOBnoPLAlNWEflT(TOTAL)j 4,082,958 J 


Indo-Gakgbtio Plain 
(PUNJAD.) 


1. Hissar 

2. Bohtak 

3. Gurgaon 

4. Kama! 

6. JuUundur 

6. Ludhiana 

7. Perozopore 

8. Lahore 

9. Amritsar 

10. Gujranwala 

11. Sheikhupura 


Himalayan** 

12. Simla 

13. Kangra 


Sub-Himalayan— 

14. Ambala 

15. Hoshiarpur 

16. Gurdaspur 

17. Sialkot 

18. Gujrat 

19. Jhelum 

20. Rawalpindi 

21. Attock 


North ‘W asT Dry Area— 

22. Kontgomery 

28. Shahpur . . 

24. Mianwali f. 

25. Lyallpur 

26. Jhang 

27. Multan 

28; Musaffargarh 

29. Dera Ghaat Khan 


DELHI 

iHDO^AirosTto Plain West 


WesJ* 8,837,537 


377,232 

350,601 

.336,510 

388,117 

353,003 

247,480 

467,260 

485,350 

431,670 

404,413 


2,897,803 

283,800 

378,207 

388,490 

440,010 

315,520 

182,093 

202,907 

106,081 


220,082 

208,469 

143,568 

435,144 

231,722 

330,897 

205,505 

142,310 



txce^a ( 4 -) 
or deficiency 
{ — )oJ births 
over dentha. 



+1.422,2 


1,409,348 


1 206.l53i + 1,183,021 


+ 1,108.2 


+ 608,190 + 576,728 + 617,8 


+ 542,62 


+ 83,115 
+ 60,793 
~ 22,028 
+ .31,051 
+ 71,010 
+ 43,847 
+ 110,474 
+ 100,110 
1- 08,072 


28-8 - 2,780 + 9.016 + 0,891 

.33rJ + 22,984 8,905 - 4,321 


+ 134.931 + 138,69ll 


h 18,8511 f 2,570 


+ 825,4091 


536,018 + 

625,688 

80.449 4* 

212,270 

96,872 + 

74,917 

14.280 + 

10,828 

248,860 f- 

131.001 

r.2.779| )- 

15,756 

Ol.woCl i- 

70,051 

4,3 19| - 

983 

24,347| - 

.30,808 


442| 4 12,85« 

44*2 + 12.8561 

44*2 + l2,85oj 


+ 74,741 
4 74,741 

+ 74,741 







SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 

Vtmiiaa Ijf Tabiik •ImuIM Meordini to dmity. 

(o). ACTUAL VARIATION (BBITISn TEEKITORY ONLY). 


Variation in tahsils with a poptn^AiioN pbr sqvabb milB at tbb ooMMsKOUcurT 

OFDBCADBOr 


Natural Division. 


PUNJAB 


Indo-Gangctic Plain 
Wedt. 


Himalayan 


Sub«Himalayan 


North-West Dry 
Area. 


DBLHl 


Indo-Gangetio Plain j 
West. 


1881-1891 
1891-1901 
1901-1911 
191 1-1921 
1881-1891 
1891-1901 
1901-1911 
1911-1921 
1881-1891 
1891-1901 
1901-1911 
1911-1921 
1881-1891 
1891-1901 
1901-1911 
1911-1921 
188M891 
1891-1901 
1901-1911 
1911-1021 
1881-1891 
1891-1901 
1901-1911 
1911-1921 
1881-1801 
1891-1901 
1901-1911 
1911-1921 


Under 150. 


- 144,582 

- 112,326 

- 836,476 
-f- 106,844 

- 86,266 

- 392,642 

- 164,010 

~ 9,424 

- 44.361 

-I- 54,965 

-H 5,218 

- 2,776 
1,802 

-f- 6.623 

•f 44,042 

- 19,145 

- 15,768 
•f 2l8;a39 

- 720,726 
+ 137,189 


150—299 

(inclusive). 


- 497,244 + 

+1,276,262 + 

+2,136,950 + 

+ 400,648 + 

+ 47,634 + 

+ 247,660 + 

+1,090,634 - 

- 261,768 

- 200,100 

+ 237,456 

- 2,956 

- 1,645 

- 760,70 

+ 201,794 
+ 112,163 

+ 41.880 

+ 405,a31 

+ 589,352 

+ 936,209 

+ 612,081 


l»060 

andovei^ 



Note.— Figures for 1911 and 1921 are based on those given in Provincial Table 1, 1921 : adjusted figures havo been used for 1901. 
Adjustment of the 6guros of 1891 and 1881 (as given in the reports of those yean) being impossible, they have been taken 
without change. 

(6). PERCENTAGES OP VARIATION (BRITISH TERRITORY ONLY). 


Variation fer cent, in tbhsils with a foJ^ulation per square mils at the oom- 

MENOSMENT OT DSOADB OF 


Natural Division. 

Decade, 

Under 

150—299 

300—440 



150. 

(inclusive). 

(inclusive). 


PUNJAB 


Rido-Gangctic Plain 
West. 


Himalayan 


Sub-Himalayaii . . ^ 
North-West Dry Area ^ 

t 

DELHI 


Indo^Gangeiio Plain 
West, 


1881-1891 

1891-1901 

1901-1911 

1911-1921 

1881-1891 

1891-1901 

1901-1911 

1911-1921 

1881-1891 

1891-1001 

1001-1911 

1911-1021 

1881-1801 

1891-1901 

1901-1011 

1911-1021 

1881-1891 

1891-1901 

1901-1011 

1911-1921 

1881-1801 

1891-1901 

1901-1911 

191M921 

1881-1891 

1891-1901 

1001-1911 

1011-1021 



*Notb.— N o entciM in the decade 
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CHAPTER II. 

Cities, Towns, and Villages. 

40. The deOnition of villago, town and city, 60. Number of towns and citiea and popnlattoiL' 
61. Accuracy of the census figures. 62. Comparison of the urban and rural population. 53. General more" 
ment of the population. 64 Kuriil population. 65 Distribution of population in viilaaea and towns. 66. Ana 
ofTiilfigos. 67. Number of persons yci occupied hous* in Tillages. 68. latcr-ielationsbip of pipuiation pea 
vQlige. of area per village, and of persona pjr oconped houae. 69. Boundary and village site po»itloiial 
efficiency. 00. Numbt*r of persons ? cr building m selected towns and cities. 81. Number of inhabitants per 
room 02. Reference to the atatiatioal tables. 

uiS*' definition of “ village " used in the eensus instructions was 

i«wB«nddty’ identical with that of .an esiak* under section TTI-1 of thePupjab Land Revenue 
Act. Though tliis definition is based on tbe technique of tbe Punjab Land 
llevenue sysfij-in, and is therefore .suitable for use amongst a staff largely drawn 
from revenue officials, it mil be desirable to explain its meanmg to those unfamiliar 
with Punjab conditions. The definition is as follows : — 

“ ‘ Estate ' means any area (o) for wliich a separate record of tights 
has been made ; or (b) which has been separately assessed to land 
revenue or would have been assessed if the land revenue bad not 
l)ccu released, compounded for, or redeemed ; or (e) which the 
Local (Jovemment may, by general ride or special order, declare 
to be an estate.” 

It should be noticed that the definition applies to a demarcated area of 
land .and not to a group of residential sites. 

While, therefore, every distinct village will have a distinct area of land 
I’omprised in a single closed boundary, it not infrequently happens that a revenue 
" village ” contains no residential site, the owners and cultivators residing in • 
buildings on the residential site of another “ village. ’ In such cases the persons 
concerned are enumerated in the latter village and not in the former. As a general 
rule in the plains there is one residential site to each village with, here and there, 
a hamlet or a few tompoiarily occupied cottages built at. a distance from the 
main village site for the protection of the outlying fields, or for the herding of 
cattle adjacent to a grazing ground. In the Westein Punjab, in tracts into which 
( anal irrig.itiou has not yet penetrated, the well is generally the nucleus of a few 
residential houses belonging to a single owner and his family, and this well is 
separated by a considerable distance from similar wells and groups of buildings.. 
In the hills, again, the presence of large residential sites is exceptional, and the 
houses of the landowiiein lie scattered over the face of the countryside. Through- 
out the Himalayan tr.ict the accepted definition of a village renders it misleading 
as a basis of residential statistics. For example, in the 1868 census report the 
Kangra district was shown as including 7 towns with a population of over 6,000 
persons whereas, as a matter of fact, not a single town existed. Each of these 
7 places with over 6,000 inhabitants was an enormous tract of waste land inter- 
spersed with cultivation, and its inhabitants lived in small hamlets scattered about 
over its surface. 

For all practical purposes a village in the plains may be thought of as a 
cluster of houses inhabited by people owning and cultivating the surrounding 
land ; but the actual unit is included within the boundaiy of the land, whether 
cultivated, culturable or unculturable, and not merely within the limits of the 
residential buildings. 

To a very large extent Punjab villages are self-supporting and independent, 
but, in the case of smaller villages it not infrequently happens that the agricidtnrist 
buys bis seed, markets his produce and finances his more serious items of es^ndi' 
tare, such as those incurred at weddings or burials by recourse to a neighbour- 
ing and a larger village. The larger the village the greater is the probability of 
finding in it a more efficient doctor, carpenter, ironsmith, or pottery-maker, and 
with an increased demand for more skilled devices and for better appliances, tha 
more will recourse to distant large villages from the smaller villages be encouraged.. 
This tendency will h^ten the transformation of a large village into a larger one 
and from a larger village into a town. In the Punjab the sfowness with wUc^ 
towns have been formed indicates how little the rural population ^ had to learn, 
hitherto from the urban population. ' * 
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For census purpose^ a town has been defined as including— 

(1) every municipality, 

(2) all civil lines not included within municipal Hunts, 

(3) every cantonment, 

(4) every continuous collection of houses inhahitcsl by no less than 

6,000 persons which the Provincial Suppi'infc'udent may decide 
to treat as a town for census purposes, 

(5) the capital of every State except the Minor Simla Mill Slates. 

It is clear that this defmition aims at a rapid dichotomy (certainly one of I he 
featoies of a good definition), rather than at a scientific disetiminai ion between 
towns and villages. A better criterion «-onld probably be based, in the Punjab, 
on the relative proportion of persons engaged in agriculture to the total popu- 
lation or, on the percentage of persons born in tlie town or village re.sident in that 
town or village. The possibility of applying the.se tests will ho glanced at laler. 

The census definition of town is the same iis that ado])(cd at the 1911 
census, except for the addition of category .1. 

Of the plaws which have been trcale<l as towns in the i)iesen( c('nsns 51 are 

E laces vdth less than 5,000 inhahitants. Of these 51 places 28 h.ive necessarily 
een included by virtue of the first three <-lau 3 cs of the definition, whilst four 
come in under the fifth clause. The remaining 19 are included either, because 
at the time of selection their population was estimated at. over .5,000, or on account 
of special reasons, the chief of these being the presence of a bazaar. 


The net result is that there are 187 towns included in t he I’linjab and Delhi 
_______________ at the present census. The ligurc's in the margin 

iNumborot show the numhor of places classed as towns or 
Oittsns. jto^vn^aml oities during the last 6 censuses. The figures prior 

I to 1911 are swollen by the inclusion of all plaee.s 

' of 6,000 inhabitants and over in the list of towns, 

and no deduction as to a change in economic con- 
228 ditions should be made from the crude numbers 
280 quoted. Allowance for the varying classification 
_______ will be made at a later stage. 


1021 

1911 

1931 

1891 

1831 


PlaooH treated as towua in 1921 and not in 1911. 


60. As noted above, the places now treale,d as towns and cities in the 

Punjab arc 187 in number, and have an elllts anl 
aggreg.itc population of 2,001,098 persons 
as against the 174 towns ami cities with 
2,567,282 inhabitants in 1911. The places 
which have liecn treated dillcrently at the 
last two censuses are noted in the margin, 
and it would be wrong therefore, to speak 
of the, change in tlio urban population as a 
ri.se from 2,567,282 to 2,901,098 without 
consideration of the (*ffcct oi the altere,d 
clas.sification. 

A truer basis of comparison for the 
chaugesin the urban population of the 
Punjab will be set out iu para. 3 below. 

The omission of Shahpur from the 
list of towns in 1921 needs spcial justi- 
fication. At one time it was the Head- 
quarters of the district, but thc.se have 
been transferred to the more easily acces- 
sible and rapidly growing town of Sar- 
godha. In 1911 3,131 inhabitants of the 
mhabitants of Shahpur lived in the 
civil lines, whilst the population of the 
town proper is only 6|608, ami has been 
declining rapidly during the last 10 yoara. 

The other omissions need no special 
remark. They are all of .places which 


Town. 


Popu 

lation. 

lIog» 

Forozeporo 

14, U5 

BagbbAnpiinb 

HaBsalMd 

Lahore 

Oujranwala 

10,25 1 
8,8ot 

Kfoham 

Rohtak 

7,820 

5,617 

Khanewai 

Multan 

Bbowil 

Jhelum 

ri,672 

SaltanwiAd 

Amritsar 

5,572 

Shorkot 

Jhang 

6,317 

Safldon 

Jind 

5,19!) 

Norpur 

Shahpur 

6,117 

Tol)aTek Singh 
GQlabdaia 

Lyallpur 
Sheikhupura . . 

6,041 

4,998 

Jbawariaa 

Shahpur 

4,659 

ICtliaTiwana 

Shahpur 

4.158 

Dolana 

Dujana 

4,127 

Bhalwal 

Shahpur 

4.082 

Ahmadpiir 

Jhang 

4,045 

loUim 

Lahore 

3,681 

Sheikknpnia 

Sheikhupura . . 

3,487 

Bilattdi 

Pataudi 

3,342 

Sabi 

Suket 

2,554 

SOUnwali 

Shahpur 

2,205 

mMm 

Shahpur 

1,926 


Nahan 

1,643 

" M 


123,145 
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rmaAB oxnsos bipobt, 1931. 


Town 

District. 

Popu- 

lation. 

Shah put 

Shahpur 

8,739 

Garhshankai 

Hoshiaipui 

4,923 

Ml am 

Hoshiarpui 

4,870 

(^hawinda 

Slialkot 

4,605 

Kalanaur 

GuidaHpui 

4,006 

Anandpur 

HoMhiarpur 

4,011 

Akalgarh 

Gujrnnwala 

3.94.1 

Daauya 

JIoHhiaipui 

3,697 

Kbanna 

Ludhiana 

3,319 

Parukhnagai ' 

* Ourgaon 

3.168 

Khiidian 

Lahoii* 

2,092 

Total 1 1 


IS, 883 


^ had a population of less thw 6,000 in 

^ town* mrni tout not m 1881 . ipn, and all have been decMng rapidljr 

p since 1901. The new inclusions comprise 

Dwtnct. J 3 towns with a population of less than 

— 5,000. but three of these are the capitds 

uS’Lk., .' KlTpu. • S States, and one the headqua^rs of a 
Miuu Hoshinrpui 4 .S 70 (ustricl. All the othcrs are rapidly ^ow- 

Simi 1:^ ing places of markedly Mban characteristics, 

Anondpur Himhiarpnr 4,oti Hiid tlic majoiity of them are m the canal 

Akaigarh Gujranwaia 3.^ colony arcas where a town, once success- 

Kbonna Ludhiana 3,310 fully established, iisually exhibits a 

P^okhnagai Oargacm 3,1^ muslirooill growth. 

No formal defimtion of city was 

**’’*'** adopted for census purposes, but for 

administrative convenience Government has 

decided that Dellii, Lahore, Amritsar, and Multan should be classed as cities 
ill this repoi-t. Rawalpindi, with a population of over 100,000, which owes a 
very large part of that population to the existence of Cantonments, and is not an 
industrial centie, has not been classed as a city. On the other hand, Multan has 
been ranked as a city although its population is recorded at the census as 
only 84,806, its normal population bemg temporarily reduced owing to its partial 
desertion at the time of the census on account of a severe epidemic of plague. 
Aeeoraey of 51. As it is necessary before making any deductions from the statistical 

^ ooDsus (lata collected at a census to have a clear idea of the probable accuracy of the 
*"***” enumeration and cl.assification, a few remaiks on this subject aie here inteipolated. 

So far as the present writer has been able to discover no systematic objective 
teat of the accuracy of the census figures has been applied to them, and each Pro- 
vincial Superintendent has formed his own subjective estimate, which naturally 
varies with Ms belief in his own thoroughness and the degree of reliance that he 
places in the emimerators and supervising staff. While no doubt each Superinten- 
dent is perfectly entitled to have liis own opinion on the accuracy of the census 
work, at the same time this opimon will have only a slight scientific weight unless 
it is .supported by the intenuil evidence of the figures, or by a corroborative inde- 
pendciit test. In this matter of the enumeration of the tahsil, district or provin- 
cial population by sexes and religions it is impossible to do more at the present 
stage than to guess at the amount of error. At the same time I must confess to 
scepticism as to the high degree of accuracy wMch has been claimed for the figures 
by many Census Supeimtendents. Familiarity with the inaccuracies of the 
statistical data collected in India fiom similar sources as those on which the census 
figures are based, emphasises the need of caution. In the Punjab I have found 
gross errors in price statistics, in the revenue records, and even in the recorded 
areas of crops, which are reputed to be as accurate as any in the world, and in the 
estimates of yield on which the final outturn of the crops is computed. Vital 
statistics too are known to be very unreliable. A priori, therefore, there is good 
ground for doubting that the census figures possess the extreme accuracy ifmoh 
is claimed for them. 

The weight of high authority is against the view taken above, and it is only 
with extreme diffidence taht f venture to differ from the opinions Mtherto express- 
ed on tMs subject. Thus^Sir Deiizil Ibbetson in Ms report on the 1881 census 
writes— “I believe that the results of the census, so far as regards the actual enu- 
meration of the people by sexes, are wonderfully accurate The probabil- 

ity of the concealment of females, the only direetion in wMch any suspicion of 
material error can anse is discussed on the chapter of sex.” Sir Edward Maclagan, 
jirescnt Governor of the Punjab, says on page 28 of the census report of 1891, 
” there is very little doubt, that, as far as actual enumeration goes, the cotisw 
of 1881 was carried out with remarkable accuracy, and almost every district 
officer is of opimon that the present census also was extremely accurate.” Sir 
Edward Maclagan remarks however that “ as regards the absolute value of the 
figures (of births and deaths), I believe them to be utterly unreliable.” 

Mr. H. A. Rose, in his report on the 1901 census seems to have ente]|BhBid 
no doubts^ as to the absolute accuracy of his figures. ’ ^ 

Rai Bahadur Pandit Hari Kishen Eaul on page 197 of Part I ^ the^larart 
of the census of 1911 says, “ no statistics comply at an l^idian Caiiiras *|iie 
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province particularly selected that period to emigrate at which th^ children Wett 
between the ages of 5 — 10. It seems probable indeed that those tribes ’Thich alb 
essentially nomadic in their habits snch as the Odh, Furbia or Gadaria travel with 
equal facility whatever the age of their children. The discrepancy between the 
numbers in the age groups can, therefore, not be explained from this cause.* ' ' 

As to possibility (2) a complete test can only be applied after allowattce 
for the number of deaths among the children bom during the decade 1911 — 1981 • 
This test was not applicable owing to the fact that deaths are not recorded in 
the annual Sanitary Reports for each year of age, and all that is now possilde 
to do is to point out that the number of births during the two quinquenhia ot 
the decade 1911 — 1920 (inclusive) were as follows : — 

Quinquennia. Males. Females. ToUA. 

1911-1916 .. 2,269,989 2,070,721 4,340,710 

1916-1920 .. 2,173,663 1,966,743 4,132,396 

■ It will thus be seen that there has been an excess in the number of births 

in the quinquennium 1911—1913 which will however explain t less than 6 per 
cent, of the excess in the numbers of age group 5 — 9 over that in the age 
0 — 4 at the census of 1921. 

As to possibility (4) namely, the transfer from age group 0 — 4 to age group 
5 — 9 owing to the misstatement. Pandit Hari Kishen Kaul makes some valuahte 
observations in para. 288 (a) of his Punjab Census Report for 1911, but the net 
result of the various inUnenccs leading to misstatement of children’s ages would 
not appear to be any inflation of the age group 3 — 9. In fact as Pandit Hari Kishen 
Kaul points out there would be a considerable incentive to exaggerate the ages 
of male children between the ages of 5 and 10, in order to allow of their employ- 
ment without infringing the provisions ot the Factory Act. Such exaggerations 
will often be ludicrous in the extreme, the age of a boy of 8 or 9 often being stated 
at about double that figure. Any depression of a girl’s age from over to under 
10 years, helping to swell the age group 3—9, will therefore be more than offset 
by exaggerations in the ages of male children. The discrepancy in the age groups 
cannot be accounted for on this basis. While, therefore, it is not asserted that 
the above qualitative amilysis is complete, it suggests that some part of the dis- 
crepancies in the first two age groups is due to the omission of children between 
the ages of 0 and 4 years ot age. According to the tables by Mr. Acland for the 
1911 census the age group 0—4 should contain 317,742 males as against 256.778 
females in the age group 3 — 9. These figures apply of couise to a stationary popu- 
lation, but if we use them as approximately valid to the Punjab population figures 
we find that i he age group 0—4 should he 23*7 per cent in excess of the age group 
3 — 9, and not, as we find, anything up to 14 per cent, in defect. 

Fivvdeuec aa to the uureliabihty of the census of the number of inhabitants 
per building carried out in Ijaboro, Amritsar, Rawalpindi and Jnllundur, thou^, 
of course, the accuiwy to be expected is much less than that of the census proper, 
is afforded by tlio statistics themselves. Thus by adding up the number of build- 
ings with the specified number of inhabitants per building, it is found that in the 
case of wards 1 — 0 of Lahore (fty, there must be no less than 117,140 inhabitants 
as against 92,333 enumerated in the census. The difference of over 24,000 cannot 
be accounted for except by the inaccuracy of one or the other of the enumerations. 
In the case of ward 3 of Rawalpindi City the discrepancy is even more marked.^ 
Summing up, therefore, an average inaccuracy of one per cent, womd 
appear not to be an unreasonable working figure for the totals by religion and seX* 
In the absence of proof to the contrary the assumption of greater accuracy woul^ 
be extremely unwise, and the possibility of even OTeater errors in particuli^ 
classifications must be borne in mind m all the succeemng chapters. 

Owing to the differences of definition ^d the consequent changes in the 
aai Burai number of places classed as towns at the various censuses, a perfect oompatisoii 
of the percentage of the urban population at various epochs is not possible. 

* It might be arguecK of course, that there might have been a long influx of very young ohiidieii during 
lOlo (who uould be betaet^ii 5~0 in 1921) or an efflux of very young children during IdlS— 1921, or, thSt ktgfi 
numbers of children between 5—0 had come into the Punjab just before the 1021 Oensus, WilUam of Oocani^b fUm 
would cut through most of these assumptions. 

t la new of the iuacouraoy of the vital etatistios one oaiinot be ooofident ihot tha births did foalljrlUl ^ 
in the last half of the decade, when adminiitrative routine was less rigid owing to the war and to hlb»w 
aocos, 

} Other oases in which the figures are open to susj^oion will be lelenud to later on. In the pfesent^^ 
such an instance is dealt with in paragraph 51. 
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' !^is> actnjAl peicceiitage of the urban on the total population, adopting the 
actual classification of towns ' used at each of the 


Oenraa.^ 

population 
of tho 


Punjab ex- 


cluding 
. Delhi. 

iMt 

10*7 

IWt 

100 

ml 

0*8 

IMI 

10*3 


— WU \JJL 

tSewSa *** censuses, is shown in the margin. Roughly speaking 
therefore, the urban population of the Punjab can 
be put at 10 per cent, of the wliole, and there is 
no sign of a marked tendency for persons to flo»'k 
into the towns and cities. Kurtlicr details will be 
found in the .subsidiary Table 'V attached to this 
chapter, which gives also the figures for Delhi I’m- 
vince, where the urban population is now Oli't per 
cent, of the whole. 

Another way of looking at tlie changes in t.he urban population, whu-h 
avoids one of the pitfalls of classification, is to consider the changes of popula- 
tion of only those towns which have been clas.sed as towns at all 5 censuses since 
1881. This mode of comparison is open of course to the ol)jecliou that it omits 
from later censuses those towns which havespnmg up in rccejit years : for example, 
in the Lower Chenab, Lower Jhelum and TiOwer Jiari Doab Colonies, and ,‘dso it 
omits from the earlier censuses those places wliich were properly classed as 
towns in 1881 or 1891, but have since ceased to have distinctively urban cliaiac- 
teristics. With this warning in mind, reference may now be made* to subsidiary 
Tables VII and VIII, which give the actual population of 157 towns and cities 
" ' classed as towns and cities at all .5 

censuses sutce 1881 inclusive, and also 
the changes in popidation whether 
po.'>itive or negative in each of the 
•t intor-censal decades. Table VJll is 
instructive in tliis respect as it shows 
that since 1881 only *24 towns and 
cities hav(‘ made nninterinpt ed pro- 
gress throughout the last 40 yeais. 
These towns are mded in the margin. 


Punjab Towns which have riHOu Htoadily in population 
since 1881. 


Lahoio. 

fiatliinda. 

Jaiiu. 

JuUundur. 

MontgomtTy* 

Pathankot. 

iSialkot. 

Kot Kapiiia. 

Jampur. 

Gujranwala. 

FaKilka. 

Ulbikkar. 

Kasur. 

l^'aridkot. 

Miuatfaigarli. 

Jhang Maghiana. 

Muktflar. 

Karor. 

Simla. 

Mianwali. 

Dt‘lhi. 

Bohtak. 

1 

J>iah. 

Oampljt'llpur. 


On the other hand 9 towns have been uiiuitcrruptedly on t lie d<iwngiade during 

the la.st 40 years. These towns are noted in the 

Panjab Towos whioh havo steadily margin ill ordcr of population. Of these steadily 
diminuhed la population Binee 1881. j Amluila District coiitrilmtes 2, 

the t)urda.spur District 3, and .Jlielnm, .Inlhunlur, 
CJurgaon and Simla J apiece. 

Ill both marginal lists flic towns are showai 
in descending order of population as foiuul at the 
1921 census. 

Adopting the same classification, viz., counting the urban po}mlatioii as 
the mimb ftT of persons residing in the 158 places classed as towns or cities at each 
of the last 6 censuses, the percentage of urban on total population is as nole<l in 

the margin. Tlie.se ligiuvs are lowc'i- than the 


Find Dadan Khan. 

Dera Balia Nanak. 

Sadhaura. 

Dinanngar. 

Rahoo. 1 

Buria, 

Sujanpur. 

Faridaba/l. 

Dagahai. 


Oenaus. 

1 

Peroentagu 
of urban 
on trital po- 
pulation. 

1801 

9*0 

1801 

9*5 

1001 

0*0 

1011 

9*4 

im 

9*0 


Peroenta^ jierceiitage of the urban population given previously, 
ontotolw.- reason for this being, of course, that, some 

towns have been excluded in the latter classification, 
owing to their not having been treatetl as towns 
at each of the 5 censuses. Both sets o1 figures, 
however, show the same • general trend, namely, 
that of a fall in the urban population in liKil aiid 
1911, and a subsequent rise in 1921. TllO'^e in 
favour of the industrialisation of the I’unjab will deplore, wliile those who desiie 
the mamtenance of agriculture in its premier position may ajiprovo ol the absence 
oi any marked tendency of the population to congregate in toiyns. 

63. In respect of urbanisation the truth of the matter is that, up to the GeMtrt 

pt(08iQlt, the movement of the population of the Punjab has been towards occii- jj,, 

^e desert spaces which canal irrigation has rendered fertile, and it is only tion. 
tra;tilthis process has been completed and the luothor liquor ceases to be in a 
of fiiu that crystalisation in the shape of towns will take ])iace. iJie 
* movement of the population has been ably discussed by Mr. Middleton 
I ; but, as it is relevant to the subject in hand a different presentation 
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' of the data is proposed. For this purpose reference is made to the diagramB NOs. 
17, 18, 19 and 20 shomng the isopleths of population density for the 4 o^OjMio 
from 1891—1921, inclusive. These diagrams show veiy clearly what the ibovement 
of the population has been. Thus, before the introduction of canals it is cleat , 
that the tines of equal density of population ran roughly parallel to the lines of 
equal annual rainfall, the most densely occupied area ^ing that lying between 
20* and 35" of annual rainfall. With the introduction of the cdony canals the 
lines of equal population density, which ran originally very close to each other, 
have in the recent decades moved towards the south-west. No mote than 20 
years ago a comparatively small area of land roimd Multan formed a popolati<nt 
oasis. In 1891 the contour line of a 100 persons per square mile, which enclosed 
the oasis of Multan, was distant no lc.ss than 100 miles from the general contour line 
of density 100. Since 1891 however, owing to the development of the Lower 
Jhelum, Lower t'henab and Lower Bari Doab Colonies the general 100 density 
line has advanced towards Multan at an average rate of about 10 miles per 
annum, and in 1911 Multan liad been turned, from the point of view of population, 
from an island into a narrow-necked peninsula. The whole trend of events, as 
to which a great deal more might be said, in particular about the shape and 
changes in the Isopleths round Amballa and Delhi, is very clearly brought out 
in the diagrams. 

With the construction of the Sutlej Valley Canal, the Bliakra Dam and the 
Sindh-Sagar Canal there will be a tendency for the population isopleths to resume 
their original parallelism with the lines of equal rainfall, the reason for this being 
that in tlie Punjab, whether wholly unirrigated or wholly irrigated, the density 
of population must depend on the differential advantage conferred by the rainfall. 
Ho long us the Punjab was, and is, only partially irrigated by perennial canals, 
the canals and not the rainfall will be the dominating factor in deciding the shape 
of the density isopleths. It should be noted that while the isopleths of lower 
population density have moved out rapidly in a south-westerly direction in the 
last 30 years, the isopleths of higher population density have moved at a less 
rapid rate. T’hus between 1891 — 1921 the isopleths of 200 pei’sons per square mile 
have moved in a .south-westerly direction from Lahore to an extent of about 70 
miles, viz., at a rate of 2'3 miles per annum as compared with the annual rate of 
movement of 10 miles per annum of the 100 density line, while the 300 density 
isopleths have only moved during the same interval at a rate of a little over 1 
mile per .lunum. It seems probable that the movements of the isopleths will 
continue in the same direction for some years to come, with a tendency, as suggest- 
ed above, to a greater parallelism with the isohyets, provided of course there is 
no untoward interruption of the Punjab’s colony development. 

As notetl, therefore, the population of the Punjab has, of recent years, been 
too much in a state of flux towards sparsely populated areas for the formation of 
towns to have taken place. It may be possible to hazard a guess that when the 
movenxent of population becomes very slow, or ceases, the process of formation 
ot towns is likely to be accelerated. At any rate so much may be asserted that 
the cultivator in the canal colonics is beginning to appreciate the fact that in order 
to be a successful farmer he must sell Im produce successfully, as well as grow it 
successfully, and he is, therefore, desirous of more and better organised mar^ta 
close to the areas on which he raises his crop ; and though something has been dono 
in the past to provide these facilities, no one would venture to assert that he haa 
at present either adequate markets or adequate means of reaching them. 'When 
means ol communication have been improved there is likely to be a rapid growth, 
of the numbers and extent of Punjab towns. Want of good roads and railways 
are undoubtedly the limiting factors in preventing villages turning into towns 
with more readiness than they have done in the past. 

Barai po* o4. The diagrams which have been printed in the foregoing sections gtvs 
pswtoa the general population density, viz., the density based on the population in both* 
towns and villages, this course being nei^ary because the rural densij^ by tah- , 
sib, without which detail it would be impossible to draw the isopleth cniVjM,.’ 
was not available for all the Punjab censuses. Apart from this hQWsvi^„ 
the general population density has a value of its own. For the purposes of 
sion of the purely rural population, reference may be made to diagram 2} . 

, shows the rural population density per square imie. The figures xeq!^''^ 4!^'- 
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dt&wing tbis diagram were obtained— 

' (1) excluding from each lahsil the population of the towns of that 

tahsil, and 

(2) by excluding from the area of tlu* tahsils the so called I'evenue 
area of the towns sitnatccl in that tahsil . 

It was by no means easy at this stage to obtain reliable Kguies ol the 
revenue area attached to tomis, as it involved reference to all the distuets ot the 
Punjab. Where, however, there was a clear error in the return sent in, a fuither 
tefeience was made to the revenue authority concerned, and the llgures finally 
used may be accepted as approximately correct. The .ifoies.iid revenue area 
includes a good deal more than the mere sites of the towns conceined and the 
adjoining waste, and in some eases the arable land iueluded in the revenue area 
exceeds the area under buildings and roads in the town itself. 



■ Similarity between diagram 21 of the density of rural population with that 
.of difl grftip 20 of the general population density is evident. The three islands ot 
' higb density round Jullundur, Amritsar and Sialkot are shown in both diagrams, 
, as was to be expected, the border density curve of a 100 persons per square 

miid is almost identical in both cases. On the other hand, the projections of 
^dvitncbur population in the Lower Jhelum and Lower Chenab Canal Colonies are 
ttire marked than before. It is rather unsafe to argue from lines of 
'.^iwideiwiiy based on tahsil figures only, but, as it stands, diagram 21 shows that 
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Distribution 
ol population 
in villages and 
towns. 


tlw! maxijnum population density gradient lies between Daska and Gujranwala. 
A diagram of population density based on a smaller division of area, say an 
asscssmojit circle or a zail, Avould be considerably more accurate than the dia- 
gram now ])rescnted ; but time forbids its preparation. 

55. The actual disti ibution of t he p(>])ulut ion in towns and villages for each 

of 500 persons is given in the 


rief|ueiicy of towns and viJlai^oh with a 
ltctw: cn mit 5 « iiatncd. 
Ilritisli TiTiiLory only. 


groiij) 
margin. 

This disi/iil^utioii l ould be fitted 
with a JVarsoiuan curve of type J,* but 
is extremely doubtful whether it really 
rej)resciits the facts as it is certain that 
the frequency of villages with a very 
small population decioasos as the popu* 
lation dimiuishes, the. modal population 
Idcing probably l.u'iween about 3 to 5 
hundred poi'sous pen* village. 

TJie mean population per village 
for Ibitish Districts is 51G, and for the 
areal distrilnition of the various sizes of 
villagers diagram 22 may be referred to. 
This diagram is a remarkable one be- 
cause it shows that, with the exception 
of Multan, the location of villages with 
a population of cSlK) persons and over 
constitutes a wcll-delined series of knolls, 
running roughly parallel to the Hima- 
layas, but distinctly further away from 
them than the area of greatest (lensity 
of poi)ulation. This fact is conformable with (but not necessarily explicable by) 
the Soiith-west-erly movement of the population, which has resulted, apparently, 
in people who are emigrating to a new territory preferring to atiacli themselves 
to villages already built rather than to build new ones. The inevitable dc])endence 
of tlie old Ihmjal) on the rainfall is very clearly sliownby the line of 600 persons 
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*Th<’ iictuid valm s df the c<M^^t^udr4 foiiud for this diHiiilmlion w* re, afUr the full cuireetiidi for 

aibni])tiie.ss at llio b<*ni fining of the ran^o aind Sheppard’s corivetions, 

/i 2 “ *^*^33 
3 - 3*2821 
31*9162 

vlilelf give jj^- 1 15*58, 155*31. 

This inalves the crilerion k < 0 ami a tyjK* J ciiive is indicated. 
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per village, this line being/oaghly eoiuTnrent with the isohyets of 25' of ;iiiimal 

rainfall. 



This line <lcinn!v..iU‘S tlie ■ '>nl)inonl;me aiv.i oi vili.iifi's wiili ii low iKtunliiiion. 

The only other area wit h a small po|)ii!aiion per vitlsire is in I lie, Lowei' Hai i nnal) 

Colony hetween Khanewal and (Jhiiiiiaii. The viliaLio in this area should I'lid in 
increase in size in fnl'iive years, though t he j-ate ni' 1 heir doing so will In' rest ri( ted 
unless the peculiar de.tloirfailated eonditicai fd'the soil iiarlicles v. idch n ndiw'. ihe 
soil of large tracts in this colony * practically nncidinrahle, can l)e renu'diei!. 

.56. Closely associated with the popiilatinn of each villagi' is theaiea **''**' 

land comprised within, the re.veuuc limit.; of each. The a.verayes wml.cd dui tor 
purposes of diagram 2;5 arc based tti) the .same talisil areas as ihoc used in 
section C, namely. tln> area of a tahsil less the .so-called revenue area nl Ih.c 
towns within the talisil. For details subsidiaiV^Tahlc X may be referred to. 

As was to be expected the corres])oiKlcncc ludwccn the, aveiage ari'a id villages 
and the average population of tahsils, is by no means complete, the eonelation 
being represented by tlic co-olllcient 0'572. a relationship wliicli is still liirthci' 

•Whon tlry the true ‘ hatu ’ soil approat hes tlv* hanln* rf tu(p. 
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diminished when the effect of the number of persons per house has been elimi 
nated. This point is discussed in paragraph 58. 



pereoM****^per tln't tlie population density, 1 he average size of 

oeoupied ^ villages in eaelMalisil and the average area of each village by tahsils have a 
1 **®^ variation in magnitude which is an obvious function of the population drift, of 
(iimatic conditions, and irvigational faculties, it is interesting to nob* a relative 
constancy represented by a c(»-eHicient of variation of 8 per cent., in the habits 
ol the rural population, and that is in respect of the average number of persons 
[)or oeenpied housi*. Diagram 24 .shows the tcriitorial variation of the numW' 
of persons pei' occupied house, the isopletlrs being again di’awn from the tahsil 
ligures which are reproduced in subsidiary Table XL The average number of 
per sons per occupied house for- the whole of the Punjab, excluding Delhi, is 4*5 
per.sons. and it will be observed that the nundrer of persons per occupied house 
never ris<‘s above 5'7 for Samundri tahsil of the Lyallpur District, and never 
falls below 3-0, its value for the Chakwal tahsil of the .Iheluni District. In the 
Punjab states the same constancy is noticeable, the only exception being Maler- 
kotla, which has the remarkably small figure of 2*7 persons per occupied house. 
The explanation suggested to me by a high official familiar with the local 
conditions, is that the figure 2‘7 represents the smallness of the families in 
Malerkotla, consequent on the inferior economic conditions of this tract. This 
explanation has no doubt considerable weight, but it hardly bridges the enormous 
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;ap between the mimbtM- of peiKons poi- house in Mulerkotla ainl tlio rest of tiie 
'unjab. 



As the point is of coiisklemblc interest troiu ;in ecoiioniic point ol view, 
a closer statistical analysivS Avill 1 )(^ desirahlp. 

lixcludiiig Malerkotln, the observed irequen- 

PciHOM ^ PersoiiHj cics of TaMls 01 States in tlic riinjab, which have 

uP®’’ Iqmno'v iqucmv a givoii numbfn' of j)erson,s pcr occupied liou.se. is 

homo. H - house. ;1 ■ a.s noted in the margin. 

This frequemsy distribution ^ives the lollow- 
ing values for the inoments about, tlu' mean, tlie 
I’J mean itself being at persons per occupied 

? house:- 

- /(ij— irI3i*J 

I ^3=0‘0I6.") 

^ /I ,=:0’00.^(> 

_ i From wdiich we obtain — 

,J,-=nl2d-0-l(i 

,3s=--3-8l4-l-n 

Thus both and j 8 a - 3 differ from zero by less than their probable errors 
arising from random sampling, and therefore the distribution is of ( he (ianssian 
type. The appropriate curve to fit the data has the equation 

y = I4-423e^‘:^„““’-“' 

referred to zero persons per house as origin. 
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Now it the social and economic conditions of Malerkotla are continuous 
with those of the Punjali generally in respect of the number of persons per house, 
wo can calculate the pi'obability that it forms a part of the aforesaid Gaussian 
distribution. Alalcrkotla has 2 7 persons per occupied hoiLse, and that differs 
from 1 he nuian by 5'07 times tlie standard deviation. As the area of the Gaussian 
curve to the left of this is 1 •!)87 x 10 " of the whole, the probability that out of 
132 slates and tahsils, one should have only 2*7 persons per occupied house is 
2'()3 X 10 or alH>ut 1 in 3S.000. A dis])as.sionale statistician, therefore, examin- 
ing the figures from a distan(‘c, might justifial)Iy lay odds of nearly 38.000 
to 1 against Malerkotla being in the Punjab! 

As Malcrkot'la 1^ in the Punjab, and is very centrally situated at that, the 
only conclusions we can ('om(‘ to seem to bo either, 

(1) that th(^ cccuiomie. and social life of Malerkotla are most abnormal, 

ihc explanation being ])roba1)ly that suggested by the official 
releried to above, or 

(2) that the cmnueraljoii of persons or lioiiscs, is incorrect, the iii- 

a(‘(‘ura(V vitiating the conclusion as to the ‘normal* character 
of the general Punjab distribution, or, tl\at there is a particu- 
larly large inaccuracy in the Malerkotla census. 

As to aUcrmitive (2) tlu* cmimeration in Malerkotla gave 80,322 persons 
and 30,000 occupied houses, so that an error of 3,322 in the number of occupied 
imuscs, or of O.OOt) in thc inimber of ))ersons would be required to bring the number 
* of persons per oc(‘iii)ic<l hmiso to 3*0, which even then would form a very marked 
outlier from ilie J^cncval Punjab distriiniiion. Both these are errors of over 10 
])er c-enl., and this is nnne llum we ought to expect ; ln\l that there is some error 
of (MUimcralion seems jin unavoidable deduction from the argument, unless we 
invoke tin* afojesaid ran' hazard of a 1 in 38,000 (diance. 

'rhe a.verage number of ]K'rsons per house for the Punjab States is 4*5, 
exactly the figure foi* Britisli Districts only. 

Inter-rela- 58, .Porafull exatuiuat Ion of the effect of 1 lie area of villages, and of the 

tionship oDiumber of peisons per ocampied house, on the ])opula.tion, it would bo necessary 
perviliage. of to take cjudi village separately, 'riiis would (*utail an amount of lal)our dispro- 
?sge ^ ^ snch lime as G(jvcrnment ceases (o require that 

persons per Keports sliall consist of stqiorilic literature only. 

houie*^^ Heroin, tln'rofore. only tlu' correlations of these associated conditions 

have, beem calculaVfd for iahsil averages only : and, further, to secure homogenity, 

( ertain laJisils. wliirh have special populations or arca,s, owing to their proximity 
to the fronthu’s of the Province, liavo bi'cn omit led. These tahsils are Kiilu, 
llamirpui. Iximshab. Pindighel^. Talagang, -Mianwali. Bhakhar, Isakliel, Sanawan, 
Lri ih and the P>ilo( h 'Trans Krcuitier. Tliis leaves 103 tahsils and Delhi Province, 
or MM units in all. foi* comparison. 

'The followii\g i rude correlations result : - 

(lorndalioii of popiilalion and village. . . . ~ ‘572+ ’(Mo 

( Vi» iT‘latio!i ])opulation and numlxM* of jansons 

per o('(Mipicd house . . . . *337 zb ‘051) 

Dor’clation of area of village, and tnimbcr of 

pinson.^ per occupied house . . . . - *282:1**001 

All th^vM' correlations are over 4 limes their })rol)able errors, and, were the 
nv.l1. ter t o i)e l('f| 1 here, one might suppose that tlicre was an association between 
{ !u' average anui villages and the CiVevage number of persons per occupied house. 

Tlv' sac rested dcpendcin'o, liowcv(*r, would be erroneous, as further exami 
uation will show. For corivenitmce i lie population of a village will be called ‘ P 
its ‘ rovemu' ’ area. ‘ .\ \ and the number of iiorsons per occupied house ‘ H \ 
The letters all denote Iahsil averages. The full results are then as follows - 



Moan. 

St.aiularc1 devi- 
ation. 

Co-t'ffieient ol 
variation. 

P^ipulalion . . ' 

580 ptaiions 

251*46 

43 -4 % 

Area 

2*5 sq. miles 

1 1*171 

69-0 % 

JVrsans jK'.r bouar ^ . 

4'.'j persona 

•381 

' 

8-0 % 
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TJie partial correlation co-clllcients wliirli rci)ro.scnt the association of anvtwo* 
of the variables, when the cfEects of association with the third varialile li.ive 
been eliniinated, are — 

Population and area . . , ^ . .r.2fti: ()|h 

Population and numher of perjjons per house .. / n i- s -221 4 - 0:tO 
Area of village and luuubcr of persona jior house .. >• x ,, ,, Uo < Jn;:) 

Xh-iib} we see '/ ^ ^ j, is loss t'linii double ils pr()biil)le error, mnl llu'ie is int 
true assoeialion between the men of the villa^re and the riiiinb(*r of ]H*rsoiis uw 
occupied house. 

The conrlusiojis we may draw tentatively (subjeet always to the limitalinu 
imposed by iiveraging Tahsil figures) are that tlii^ villages with tlie largm* area 
have the larger population, and that tlu* villag(‘s with (lie larger iioiuilatmii have 
the greater number of ])ersons ])e.r liouse : lait. we are deiinitely an/ entitled to 
conclude that the villages with th<‘ larger area h;iv(‘ the greater mimlxn* of junsons 
per occupied liouse.'*' 

We liually reach the following e(|uations exjiressing the proleible ])oj)ula- 
tioii average of tlie* villages of a I alisil m tm'ms <»l t he avcnigi' art'a and tlu' numlier 
of persons per liouse, wdtli similar ex])ressions for the average mva. mid for the 
persons per house - 

1>^88:j 72A i II- 2i‘.e(i.H; 

A-- 00‘J V -! ass II -f !)8e, 

H- 031 A -i OOO'l 1' ; 

" If we call Al\, A A, and AH. the proyiorl ional de|)arlures of I\ A and II jvlative 
to their standard deA'iatioiis the above e<piations n‘duc(‘ to — 

AP. -alSAA i •1U2 All 
AA---()82A? ' lun All 
ATT:--'l:i2AA ! -2(11 AP 

Tims the Tahsil average population of a villagi*. is increased A for a 10 % increase 
of av^age area, but is ineriMsod less t han *2 “J, for a 10 '’h increasi' in the number of 
persons per oi cnpied house. 

Similar results may be (le<liu'(*d for llie en‘e<‘t of variaiioii.s of population 
per villag(‘, and of persons per house, on the probabh* area of i he village. From 
a sociological point of view, howeven*, probably the last. e((uatioM is the most 
important, as it shows that 10 changes in the iwva of villages, oi’ in tlu^ i)o})ula- 
tion, ])ro<luco changes of only 1*3 and 2'() respectively in the number of persons 
per house. This result is consistent with the conclusion that (he number of yier- 
sons per house is praiAically uninHucni'ed by ihe changes in popiilati(»n. or bv 
the changes in the average areas of villages from 'ralisil to 'rahsil. 

59. hVec|uently as important as, sometimes even mor(‘ impoitant than Boundary 
the area of a village availalde for cultivation, is the positimi of the village' site in site posltionaj 
that area, and the form of the boundary. I'lie point to be coiisidmc'd is t hat a 
cultivator in order to plough liis land has to reach it. and must. unle'<s he builds 
a vspecial cottage near his own fields -an except irinal occuncMice in (lie Fun jab 
walk daily to and from his liouse to tlie liclds, taking with him his plough and 
bullocks. His womenfolk, too, unless they are high » asie Alohammedans. will 
have to travel an equal distan(‘e to bring tlie <*\iltivator his midday meal. 

The consequence is that in addition to the 15 miles of M»il which the culti- 
vator and bullocks have to cover in order to plough a singh* acre of laud, then', is 
added the double distance from the village siti' to the cultivator’s liclds. This 
is not a matter of which the mere consolhlation of holdings, howr'vi'r, e(ii<*i<‘ntly 
carried out can be a complete remedy. There is an irreducible minimum ol dis- 
tance which has to be travelled by tlie cultivator, indcponilenily of the proximity 
of his fields one to another, and this irreducible minimum I ]>ropose io rail '* the 
mean scalar distance.'' This mean scalar distance is thus a mat hmnatical roncept, 
a full expression for which, and the calculation of its values iu certain thcoreti(‘al 
and practical cases is considered in greater detail in Appendix 3 to tliis Ueport. 

Clearly the most eflicient boundary-shape of the village area, and the 
most efficient precincts of the village site will be those for whieh the mean sc alar 
distance is a minimum. There are thus two yiossibilitics. 

♦ The argument above merely gives quantitative pivci>»ion to the «yllogiMm ‘»ome A in aonir 13 (\ lben> 

fore some A Is not necessarily C,* 
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Firstly, that the village boimdary should be altered so as to make its 
shape approx iiuatc to its most efficient form. 

Secondly, tliat the village site should be in a position in which the mean 
scalar distance is a minimum for the particular boundary. 

'rims, in regard to shape it is clear that a circular boiuulary with the village 
site ill the centre makes the mean scalar distance less than for any other boundary 
or ])osition. As, however, it is impossible for all villages to have a circular boundary 
without leaving a lot of intervening waste-gromid, the most efficient boundary for 
a number of villages of equal area is hexagonal. Bo long as villages have the 
same area there arc only 2 possible, regular figures which can represent their 
contours. 'I'hese arc the Hexagon, Square, and Equilateral Triangle, and the 
following results have boon obtained for their mean scalar distances from their 
j’o.spective centres : - 


Sliii[K‘ .if bnumlrtry. 

Moan Scalar Distance from centre of figuix*. 

Ciixln 

‘1^70120 X squiiui root nf aix'a. 


*377 1 97 X sqiiaio root of aioa. 

SiiMarv 

‘3S2598 X square rijot of area. 

KquiJntoral Triari'j;!*' . . 

‘4o;RU 7 X square root of area. 


1 f therefore we bake a village of 2'7 square miles in area, which is the average 
size of a village in the Punjab, we find that the cultivator has to travel, 
on an average, Ij miles each working day in simply going to and from his fields. 
This is the mo.st favourable case of a village with an hexagonal boundary, with the 
village site in the centre. All this distance may be regarded as wasted effort, 
and this fact, no doubt, has limited practically the size of Punjab villages. 

As regards the position of the village site in relation to the boundary this 
is even more important, as entailing wasted time and labour in travelling to and 
from the fields, than is the shape of the boundary. Kor example, we have the 
following values for the mean scalar di, stance from the vertex of the 
triangle : — 


i‘il.!UIV. 

I Mean »S<'aiur Distance from the Vertex. 

Et^uilaioral Trianj^lo 

•0239'10 X square root of aix'a. 

IsoHcolos triangle from the vertex containing 

tht' right angle 

*765190 X square riK)t of area. 

Is.j.'ioeles 'rriangle from the vertex with an angle i»f 120 ' 

'699137 X J^qiiurc root of area. 


These values show how enormously the mean scalar distance is increased as the 
village site departs from its central position. 

The practical calculation of the scalar mean distance for some actual villages 
with irregular lx undaiies is given in .Appendix 3. The concept will repay full 
mathematical (‘xamination. 

Number or special building census was held in February 1921 in Lahore City, 

PiTsons pet Lahore Civil Station, Amritsar City, Jiillundur City and Rawalpindi City and the 
elected* owns obtained, which are exhibited ill Subsidiary Table Xll, might have been 
and cities, extremely valuable but for the fact that they appear to he vitiated by serious 
errors, 'riuis if we take eolumns 10— 18 of Subsidiary Table XII for wards 1 — 6 of 
jjahore t^ity and calenlate from it the number of inhabitants in those wards on 
the assumption that the centroid of the frequency of group 1 — 5 inliabitauts is at 2, 
that the centroid of the frequency of group G — 10 inhabitants is at 7 and so on, we 
find that the total niunbcr of inhabitants in Wfirds 1 — 6 works out at 117,140 as 
against a census figure of only 92,533. This excess of nearly 25,000 persons cannot 
oc explained by the difference in date of only one month betw’een the building 
census and the census proper, and the only conclusion appears to be is that in the 
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building census figures the recorded numlxM- of inhabitants per occupied building 
rejiiTaents the total family whether some members of the family liappciie.l (<> be 
r 6 Si(liiig 6lscw]i6rc oi not. 1. lie Scinie nnccrtiiiiity (.Iocs not tittiU'h to llic ji<’iir('‘s 
for the number of persons per occupied house (\vit.Ii the cxcepiion of Miilorholhi, 
State) quoted in paragraph 8 aliove, and it is possilile, theivfi.iiv, lluit tlie orealcr 
number of persons per building in the towns somewhat (‘xaggeniles themative 
congestion in towns as comparetl to villages. 

For purposes of the liuilding census the following delinilimi was adopted : - 
Kvery building wliich is entirely soiiaiate tVom, or lias no internal 
means of communication with, t he adjoining Imildings, ((.msli-* 
tiites a separate building, for tiu' jmrposes of t his s(’hedule. 
Any Imilding with one (*ommon entrance coiistitntcvs one Imild- 
ingonly, no matter how it is dividt'd ii]) internally. For 
instance a ,5e/*ai forms one linilding: a havcU Imilt round a 
courtyard forms one Imilding : Imt if a. row of houses is all 
built adjoining each other, hut have se])ara(e eniraiu'es from 
the street and no internal means of eommimicalion witli oju; 
another, they Wm sejiaraie buildings/’ 

The following figures of the number of inhahitants per inhabited Imild- 
ing may now be noted :~ 




1 

j fiih.ibiliiiits 

Cify and ward. 


JnlKibib'd holies. 

iper inhaiiiti d 

! 



i building; 

fiahoixj City — | 




Ward 1 .. .. .. .. .. ' 

11,024 

:bl7l 

1 

j :e70o 

o 

»> - ♦ • ' • • • ♦ • • 1 

21 , 1:10 

0,0.7S 

:c.)HS 

„ 3 

js,2:t.K 

:t,ll2 

, .7-.sri(.i 

„ 4 

11,072 

2,. 700 

l-.TO? 

„ o 

20,1 1.7 

1,00.7 

! m .77.7 

..8 

o,ns 

1,01.7 

,7'04(» 

Total , . j 


' IS. 1.71 

! .7()1.7 

Civil Station * • 

JJ,S.77 

]o,:i7.s 

j 4 322 

Rawalxnndl City — 



1 

1 

Ward 1 

0,1. 7S 

.Slid 

7-097 

„ 2 

1,102 

2(»:i 

7-:b70 

„ 3 • • 

I.Otw) 

:i.7 

:jo--J2o 

,, 4 • • 

1,7.72 

:»oN 

4 SOI 

,, .*) . • . . • • • • * « 

.■b70S 

,704 

(.eosi 

9 

.7,070 

os;j 

0-0.S2 

,, JO •« . . . . 

J,72n 

:i'J7 1 

.7-201) 

Total 

2i,o:i4 

:r27M j 

O’TnS 


The figures for ward 3 of IJawaljhndi Fity siilTer from some serious inaceinad ics 
of whi(?h the Rawalpindi Municipality has no (‘Xiilanation to onVi*, arising most 
probably from doubt as to the ward boimdaric's, a doubt, wliicli exists (‘vcii in 
respect of Lahore, Capit al City though it is. 

61. From the point of view of health, so far as this is aiVe(tt.Hl by Number oi 
congestion, the number of inhabitants ])er room is even nuuxMnipiirtaiiltliaii the 
numberof persons per inhabited building.'^' The required information is given in 
colunms26 — 30 of Subsidiary Table Xll,whicli shows the freiiuenevof t he mimbeimf 
buildings, with the number (.if persons per inhabited room, bet W(‘(‘n state<l limiis. 

For statistical purposes the limits adojited in the Imilding census are not. line 
enough for accurate eurve-fittiiig ; but in the case of Amritsar City, lor whi( h tlu^ 
original schedules wei*e available, I wa,s able to get a. slightly liner groiqung at tlu^ 
beginning of the range. Afrequeney curve of tyj)c I IJ has l.>(.'en fitted to tin* data, 
of division 11 (the most cmigested division ol .\mri1sar (’ity), and to ilu' \vhol(5 
of Amritsar City comprised in divisions 0, H) and 11. 1 he insults ai(‘ shown 

•But in thiH connection it must, be borne in miinl that aiiion.t; tin* piMji'T rlassis, ibi- iiiimiU r >1 iht 

inhabited room id practically the same a.s tho numlier •>( (h'isous |s r inlmbitcfl Iniilflinu, in.s)i\ .1 tlx ir iv-UM ^ n.n- 
«i«tiiig only of adinglo living room. That 5 or moiv jM-rsims ^lloold b(* able io foi / ..r s h- ur. in it i Io.'noJ 
room (probably with their heads under their as well) of jieilmps only 2,000 rubie In i, u I.< n ilie nUowanco 
for bcalthis uaually put at 3,000 cubic feet j»cr lumr perjx-n.oii, is u mutter wliicli mi.elil wll b* iM\< Oij.Mb il ljy a 
phy^dologist. 
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DISTBIBUTIDN DF F REQUENCY QF 
INHABITANTS PER ROOM IN AMBITSAB CltY, 
DIVISIONS aiO, AND ll.CENSUS 1321 



DIaeram 

26. 0»5TRaUTIOHOffRlQUlW.yOr 
INWkBnANTS PtR ROOM IN AMRffSAR CtTV 



ill (\i<i<;riii\iH '2.j uiul 2G. U-slioiilil lio iiolod lli.it loi' tlic wbolo. of 
AinrilHiir ('ity the inoiiii immhor of iiilial'itaiits par iiihiil/ited room is r779, while 
for division 11 il is 2 (»:}() inli:d)itants. In division I J again the modal, or the most 
commonlv occurring case is to find I ’021 ])ersons per inhahited room, while in the 
whole of Amritsar t.he most commonly occurring case is that for ‘713 jierson.s per 
inhahited room. 'I’lms in tin' whole of Amritsar City the most usual condition 
is to lind lather more than one room per person, while in congested division 11 
the most frequent; occiirrence is to lind just under one room per person. It is 
interesting lo oltservi* (hat in the case of division 11 the lieginning of the range of 
the lit ted curve is at ■lltl. l•orres])ouding to (i'7 rooms per person, while in the 
case of t he whole of .\niritsar City tlie range hegins at •0154 corresponding to 65 
rooms per person. Whet her in fact in .Amritsar there is a plutocrat living solitarily 
in some vast mansion witli t his nnmher (»f rooms, 1 am unable to say, but the con- 
clusion is suggested by the above calculations, and it is not inconsistent with the 
largeness of Amritsar's population, and the known wealth of its Khatri traders. 
Relerenee to (ig. It has not been possilde to do moie at tliis stage of the Census than at- 

If^y^*****'®*' tempt here and there deseriptiojis. in as ])reeise a mathematical form as may 
be. of the salient features of the distribution of the population in rooms, 
lionses, villages, towns and cities. The broad outlines of such distributions have 
been described again and again, and it will serve no purpose to re-itcrate the 
commoujdaces as to the l oiiditions of Vuiijab iirhau and rural life. The discus- 
sion of the inter-relationship of the various fax'tois, which govern such distributions, 
is. no doubt, fascinating. But we must 

(1) be sure of onr facts, and 

(2) express them in precise quantitative form 

bi'fore attempting to examine the causal mxm whicli binds them. Disregard 
of these two imiiortant points has led to much premature, and, at times, valueless 
speculation. Keplerian description {‘parvis componere magnis) must precede 
Newtonian theory, and to attempt to reverse the order of discovery has led to 
vast waste of paper and print. 
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The following references will help those who wisli to pursue at leisure 
particular lines of enquiry : — 

^ Imperial Table I shows the population by sexes in urban ai\(l rural areas 
separately. It also shows the number of occupied houses in towns and villages 
for all the Punjab districts and states and for. t he, Dellii Proviiu e. It is interesting 
to note that this table shows that the congestion of persons in lionses in rural 
areas is greater tlian it is in tlm towns, as the a veiage fur t lu* whole ui the Punjab 
Is 4'5f) persons per house in the rural areas as against only l -io ptusons per house 
in Punjab towns. 'Phe data only refer to o(*cu])ied houses. 

[inperial Table 111 gives the towns and villages elasMlied by poiuilation. 
The unit of grouping in this table is not. unifoiin and tins mahes iheni dithiult 
to manipulate from a statistical view-poijit. A classiiicatinn witli an equal base 
unit of 500 persons up to a range of 20.000 has already been given in para. 55 
above. Imperial Table 111 will enable the elassitication to l)e continued above 
the range of 20,000 inhabitants per town or village. 

Imperial Table l.V gives the towns classilied by population witli variation 
since 1881, and may l)c relVrred t(» in connection with subsidiary tallies 7 atid K 
which have already been discu.ssed in ])aragraph 52. 

ImperialTable V sIjows the towns arranged territorially with pop\dat,ion 
by religion, further analysis of wlihdi svill he made, in (*ha.pter IV in considering 
the relative tendcn(‘y of certain religio\is groups to (‘ongvcgali* in towns. 

Imperial Table VIl, part (c), gives tlic details of age, sex and civil ( ondition 

for cities and selected towns, a list of these being 
given in the margin. 

Imperial Table Vl.ll ((') gives (h'tails of 
literacy by religions and age for the same cities 
and select, cd towns as those mcntiontal above. 

Imperial Talde XI (B) gives the details of birtli-plaee l.»y districts for cities 
and selected towms. 

Imperial Table XVII gives the detailsol occupatio]i l)y distri( ts, states and 
cities, as to whi(di tlie rojubu’ may be referred to (1iai>ter XII for lurtlier inionu- 
ation. 


I.aliotv City. 11. 

AmrlLs}».r City Sialkol, 'rown, 

Multan (Xly. K(Tn/A*|K>iv Town 

Kawaljiindi 'I'dwii. Cily. 

Ambala Town. 
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t. Distribution I. f tlK' jnipalntion bet woon towns and villa* 40 f». II. Numlier oI the total ponulation of 

<‘ucb main icli;^ion who live in towns. 111. 'i'owna classified by population. IV. (Ities and Prelected Towns. V. Distrir 
bution ol popuiation in groups of aocoiding to size, and in Ratal Territory from 1891 to 1921. VI. Population of 
urban clasBos and of rural torritr)ry as constituted in 1021 with inert'ase. VII. Topulation of jdaccs olaased as Towns in 
each of the last live On IS uses according to the J’opulaiion classes in 1021. VITI. increase (-f) or docreat^e (— )in the 
Population td Towns in the inior-ceuBal poriods, IX. Rural Deiwity of tulisils (l-ritish Tenitcry only). X. Persoiui and 


Population ol Towns in the inior-ceUBal poriods, 
urea p*'r vilJiigH of tahftils (British Territory on I}’) 
XII. I lesults of Building Pensu.M. 


Poi’.^’oiiH per house in tahsilu of Biitish Territory and States. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 

Distribution of the population between towns and villages. 


District or Slide and Xidural I division. 


PUNJAB 

vNuirno Plain West 

1. -Ifrsar 

2. — Loharii /Snd<- 

3. - -Iloht.'ilc 
\. - JJujfina 
r>. — (Jurg.ion 

Pfilau'Ji 
7 . — IC<ini!il 
S. -'.liillmnlur 
0 . — Kapurthala State 

10. ' -Lndhi.uui 

1 1 . — Malerh'otla State 

12. - - Pt'i’uzejioix* .. 

1 , 'i. — I^Virifikot State 
1 1 . — Patiala Stale 

inti Stale. .. 

10 . — Nab ha Slate 
17. - La hi lo 
IS.- .A 111 ri tsar 
11). ( Jujrjmwala 

20, Slu'ilihiijnii’a 

II. -Himal.wan 

21, — Naliun Stale. 

22. Simla 

23. —Simla Hill States 
21. -Bilaspur State 

2. J. — KjkTi|.Ma 

20. - Mandi Stale 
27. Sukel State 
2S. Ghamha Stale 

III, - - Sl’ii-JIi.malay \ V 

29. — Am ha la 

30. — Kahia Stale 
31 .■ I!i»sliiarpu’' . , 

32. — (.Jiirdaspiir .. 

33, -“ SialKot 

31. — linjnd 
3o. tllieluni 
,30. — Kawalpindi 

37. - -Att.uk 

1A\— XoiiTii Wm Urtv Aui:x 

38. - .M.iidgoim ly 

39. -- Shuhpur 

40. — Miunttali 

4 1. “' Lyallpui 

42. — il hang 

13. — MuUun 
•iA. -Bahatealpvr State 
4<>. — Mnzaffai’garli 
40, ~ Dc ra (Biazi Khan 

DELHI 

I.— I NDO-( J ANC. I 'J lO I*LA1 N WeST 
l.—Delhi 
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oHAmB n. 


viUBSlDCAj|Y TABLiCS. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. 

Number per tnille of the total population of each main religion who live in towns. 


i*j:r milh who i.ivk r; thw.s-. 


Natural OiviMion. 


PUNJAB 

103 

119 

102 

1 

looj 

519 

52 

932 

L — Indo-Gangctic Plain Wesi 

..i i:ii; 

i:47 

1 

17., 

1 

lol. 

fliO 

.,1 

'.).70 

IL;— Himalayan 

3;{ 

2» 

r;:> 

S’ .70 

IlM 

1 M.-. 

( .'HMI 

III, — Sub-Hi malayan 

92 

I2t) 

Ml 

is:’.! 

SOI 

.■,M 

SM2 

IV.— NoPth-Wfst Dry An a 

7:i 

1 M.7 



ii7i: 

.70 

,S(iO 

DELHI 

..i 624' 

535j 

809 

OGO: 

822 

MC6 

1,000 

I. — liido-Cangetic Plain Wcit . . 

..! r.2i! 

) 1 

.7;>,.V 


1,1 ill, 

S.2;’ 

oi;i, 

1 .Oi'O 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 
Towns cla.ssiried by population. 




Cla.sa of Towns. 


N'uiiilxr 

of 

Tow«i:. 


IxcKK v^i. I'M: < !:Nr. i.s nn-: i niTi. vtk i\ 
«>r i»i, v« r.s « !.\ss,i,i> AS Tow.Ns M' Tin: 
KoRMKH OI- Tin: TWo (.'iJN-rsliS !\ l.M 11 

SI IM’MI I MS'. 


iProjHiitioii 
j to t<-tal ' 

I uriiaii |Mi" 

i jMiIaiioii, 


NiiiuIxM 

of 

for 1,000 
ijiat . 


IlM 1-1021. lOI I. |IS!ll-h>ol. \y 


I I v« i:i \s|, im-.K ( I. NT. I' 

MIL 1 i;ii \N i-oi-ri,\T»M' 
• O’ i:\rn ri.x*''-; i mom 
IS.SM02I. 


(6). Ill I li'- 
ImL.I i.{ 

((/;. In |.l.i- (M.-li cl.r--. 
<’o-; ( l.i, -I (i in I 021 , ii- 
j,-: t-iwiia 

III IHSJ . wit I) 1 lie rui- 
l'•■-|»o|l<liM;• 
loliil ill IHSI 


PUN.I.\0 IN(‘LUl)JN<i 
PUNJAB STATUS 
I. —1,00,000 ttivl ov<T 

n.-~ 50,000— 1,IM).000 

III. — 20,000— 50,000 

IV. — 10.000— 20,000 

V. — 5,000— 10,000 

VI. — Under 5,000 

DELHI 

X._l/X),000 and over 


^Xbo table in of slight value owing to the iduuige.s nl iJelmitn.n I lie ti-r 

town, in each eUw m the .Uffc-ent SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 

Cities and Selected Towns. 


710 


' 2'M 

! |•7' 

7 .7 

21 0 


; -i’." 

.770 

i I5 -m1 

; 44 

MJV., 

I'l 

10 7 


-1 str; 

714 

re,! 

, 3-2 

.7-m| 

. is i; 

; 20 - 1 


i 

731 

. 9-2! 

3-0 

•Ii 

. tr;i 

, H>-0 


31.1 

7.7:i 

; 12 -si 

- V’S 


' (i-3 

: I23 


■f 

S2I 

3 ’3! 

- SI 

' 

ri 

. (,'3 


■ 22 't 

7Sf 

: - i’-; 

2‘S 

. I‘M 

li‘,7 

|0(, 


- .7:m 

til? 

: 30 - 7 ! 

! ) 1 

, s-;;. 

111 

, 7;>'.7 


, 7;,-; 

(172 

, i :i<'‘7' 

1 i 

; 11 

. s-:;’ 

"•'1 

• 

i 

! 

, i 7 

e.s Ilf deliiiitinii of 

llieti-nn ‘ 

' iww II aii'l 

the vaii.i 

iti'iiT’ ill llu 

' lilllilii 

IT (if 


i Number Nmiilier Populat ion; 
PonuUititml tJ peusons of fi-males of fnreijoi 
City or SclecU*d Town. in 1021. hx r square to I.OOO born p r i 

mile. malts. mUh, ' 


I’Kuci.N'r \i; K oi.' v.vmvTioN 


IOII-I02I. IOi»l-l!Ml.i 180) M»0I.i ISSl J801. 


, 'rotal 
' ISSl- 1 M2 1. 


Lahore City . . 
Amiitsar City . . 
Multan CHty . . 
Rawalpindi Town 
Ambala Town 
Jttllundur Town 
SiidkotTown .. 
h\)rDzepore Town 

Delhi aty 


281,781 

100,218 

81,800 

101,142 

70,320 

71,008 

70.019 

54.351 
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OEAPTEB II^ fiOBSmiABT KABUM. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 

Distribution of population in groups of places according to size, and in Rural Territory 1891 to 1921. .. 


Per ct*!!!. of total 
population. 




1021. 1911. 1001. 1801. 


Potal <if tin- . .!! 

l'rl)an 'I’ m litnrv ..j 

1 

J. — «'f 1(1,000 anti uv< r . .1 

1 <.f ;*o,(ioo i«> 100,0(10 ! 

III. — Town.s uf 2(1,000 r>0,00() i 

IV. -^-Towris (if 10,000 iit 20,000 j 
V. — Towns of 0,000 1«» l((,ooo ! 

VJ. — Towns of imcli r ."i.OOO | 

I 

Uural Tcnitorv . , ;-I 

Tot«l population of LVIlii Province, j 

Uilwi 'rcn iturv . . j 

I. — Town of 10(t,000 and over . .j 
KurnrL’tJiriloTv ,,1 


2.‘»,loJ,0(‘»oj 

2 ,.*) 0 <),(» 7 S 

oiri.ui 
t OS. 000 
:)lo,(>s7 
1 IT), 0 . 7 :? 
, 1 : 10 , 270 l 
170 ,O 28 | 
1 

22 ,. 70 ‘l.:iS 2 
ISS.ISS 
;u 14.420 
:ioi,i2o 
1 SII, 70 S| 


22 , 70 1 , : 0 J 7 .. : 

i 

2 , 324,145 224 

: 1 S 1,443 2 

450,880 0 

3 (i 7 ,.>J 7 1.3 

132 . 15.7 31 

530,802 00 

I Mi 2 , 55 S 70 

I 

2 l, 45 (i ,!»22 .. 
11 . 3.147 .. 
232.837 I 
i 232.8371 1 

i 180,010 .. 


24 ,. 30 G ,025 

2 , . 780.708 

. 30 . 7.303 

432 , 0 . 7 (i 

. 370.844 

400,124 

070,130 

2 . 3 . 31 M 2 

21 , 787.827 

40 . 7,400 

208,575 

2()8,:)7r) 

1 (Hi , 834 


058,007 
I 220,033 

I 20 , 171,200 

, 372,700 

1 '. 12,570 

102 , 570 ! 


89-7 
100-0 
ti 2 4 50*3 

02*4 . 70-3 

37-0 43*7 


51-4 51*7 

48*0 48*3 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VL 

Population of Urban Classes and of rural territory as constituted in 1921 with increase. 




Number of 

(*I.ASS«)r I'LACBS. 


pl.K cs in 
1021. 

. 


2 

Punjab, inrliidiiig I'uiijab {Slates 

{1 

1 5,38 
.> 

Territory Urban in 1021 .. 


10 

Towns having in 1021. 

1.-100,000 and over 

H..— 50,000 to KM), 000 . . 

III.— 20,000 to 50,000 . . 


1 

IV.— 10,18)0 to 20,000 . . 

\l 

*■ 

V. - 5,000 to 10,000 .. 

\ n 

u 

(i 

VI.-UndfM- 5,000 .. 

5; 

.3 

1 

IVri-itcry Kural in 1 921 

It 

45.22 

2 

Belbi 

.. 

31 

Territory Urban in 1 921 



Territory llunil in 1921 


31 


rort'i.ATH >N. I I .NCKKASi: 1 01 1 - 1 021 


1021 . 1011 . I .NumlK T. Per (vnt 


24 , 077.9151 23 , 701 ,307 1 , 309,003 

I 2 :i, 11 . 5 | 

• 2 , 4 73 . 533 ! * 2 , , 334, 445 202,233 

123 , 14 .>! 

! 

513,141 i 407,920 75,215 

4 OS, 0 '.K>! 408,507 423 

5 IO,O.S 7 i 440 , 5.34 01,153 

301.157 347 ,(Kn 08,552 

2t,300; 

485 , 140 * 4 . 77,410 81,800 

54 , 1 30 i 

134.418 1 . 75,115 23,913 

44 . 010 ! 

22,504, 382|t21,4.A922 1,047,400 



* Thi sc tJgniYfi flenoto the pro* 
portion Jiving in places ola^d 
UR towns in both censuses, andl 
arc therefore comparable, ! 


t These Oguies denote the popu 
Jation living ontaide the placet 
clfliwcd as towns in both oen< 

SUSOB, 


— ^Thc to^ns entered against ** b were not treated as towns in 191 1, and their population in that year cannot bo obtained. 
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SUBSIDIaIy TABLB3 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII. 

PIscM classed as Towns in each of the last five Censuses, according to (he population classes in 1921. 



1 Lahore . . 

2 Amritsar 

3 RawWpimU 


4- Multan . . 
t*) Atnbala 
6’ JuUuiidur 
7 Sialkot . . 
8' Forozepoie 
9 Ludhiana 



r. 

IM 1 ATl'.'N. 


)2I 

1911 

JOOl 

1 

Is'JI , 

2 

3 

4 

o 


(.‘l.ASS J. -100,000 VN» • 

»V! K. 

2S1,7SI 

22S,0S7 

2n2,004 

17»»,'''.7I. 

100,2 IS 

i.")2,7r)r. 

102.42!1 

1.30.700; 

101,142 

so, 483 

S7.08S; 

7;l,.0.)j 

543,14li 

467.926 

433,081' 

387,415! 


(r.Ass 11.- 

.jOjOoO TO 


S4,SO0 

00,213; 

S7,30l. 

74, .702 

70,:12‘‘> 

80,131; 

78,l».>8 

70,201 

71,(MjS 

00,3181 

07,735 

00,202 

70,6 ItJ 

04,800 

.57,0.70 

.75,087 

.71,351 

.70,830 

40,311 

.70,437 

51,S80 

14,170 

48,040 

40,:134 

408,990 

408,567 

389.713 

371,916 


<*i*\ss 111. 

*20,000 T. 

j .70,000. 


10 Patiala . . 

1 1 Oujranwala 

12 i Bhiwani 

13 Kasuv 

11 Jhang MagUiana 
1'^ Simla 
10 Panipat 

1 7 Batala 

1 8 Uohtak 

1 9 Milerkotla 

20 Hcwari . , 

21 Karnul .• 

22 Oiijrat .. 

23 XliHsar . . 

24 ' Hoshiarpur 

25 IX^ra Ghazi Khan 
20 Naniaul 

27 Bhatinda 


TOTAL 


ruA-s I V.— 10,0UI) lo 20,00l». 


28 Wazirabad 

29 Bahawalpur 

30 Jholum.. 

31 Jagraon.. 

32 Cliiniut . . 

33 Bhera . . 

- 34 Kapurthala 
; 35 Sirsa 

Kaithal 

137 Hanai .. 
f 38 Nabha . . 

, 39 Montgomery 
' 40 Kotkapiira 
c.^41 Fazilka . . 

42 Sonepat . . 

43 Faridkot 

44 Basi 

46 Jagadhri 

46 Phagwara 

47 Shahabad 

48 Jind . . 

49 Jhajjar . . 

50 SangruT 

51 Jalalpur Jattan 

52 Muktsar 

53 Patti 

54 Khushab 
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CHAPTER l/. 


6DBSIDUBY XABUtl. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VH. 

Places classed as Towns in each of the last five Censuses according to the population elasses in 1921. 





1 


So 

i^ind l):uiiin Kluii 



SO 

lAimpb^llpiir 



S7 

Siimiiiia 



Sti 

Nakodar 



SO 

Pin li Glieb 



iU) 

Palwal 



01 

Mianvtiili 



02 

Abt'har 



03 

Kamalia 



04 

Gurda^^pur 



05 

Mohindargarli 



00 

Kartarpui 



07 




08 

Kalaliagli 



0!) 

lla/.ro 



70 

Kaikui 



71 

Urmar Tanda 



72 

iSunain 



73 

Alimecipur iShurqi . . 



74 

Sultan pur 



75 

Jaiiu 



70 

Jlaniala 



77 

Cliunian 



78 

Sad hull ra 



70 

iliipar 



80 

Jandiala 



81 

Kcri 



82 

C-hakvYal 



83 

Pathaiikni 



84 

Jainpur 



85 

Klin j ah 



86 

Pakpattan 



87 

Peshawar . • 



88 

1 Dhanaula 



89 

Mandl 



00 

Nurmahal 



91 

Shujabod 



02 

Sahiwal 



03 1 

Dadri 



01 

Sanaiir 



95 1 

Tulagang 



00 j 

Ifardo llaska 



97 i 

llhakkar 



98 1 

Ihu Khel 



09 1 

Kheiii Karan 



100 i 

Dinga 



101 

Tarn Turan 



102 

Miani 



103 

Dharmkot 



104 

Bahadurgarh 



105 

Bahon 



100 

Horial 



107 , 

SminubiKl 



108 

Dajal 

. . ' 


109 

Nuhan 



110 1 

Ghamba 



111 

Mnjitha 



112 

Bliadaur 



113 

MuzalTargarh . * 



114 

Nawaahahr 



115 

Hariana 



no 

Bawal . . 



117 

Gurgaoii 



118 

Go ban a 



110 

Taunsa 



120 

Banga 

TOTAL 












H&aeA Ko 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII. 

Phees classed as Towns b each of the last five Censuses according to the population classes in 1921 



('L\SS \I. — L’.NDEK 


121 Phiil 
L22 Dharmsala 
L23 Sohna 
L24 Sujanpur 
123 Phillaur 

12G Hivmnagar 

127 Zira 

128 FeroM'pur Jhirka 
120 fiojhaii 

130 Faridahiul 

131 Dora Baba Nanak 

132 Tbanesar 

133 Khan pur 

134 ChiuihriiuU 
133 tSharakpur 

130 Sirhiiid 

137 Dina Nagar 

138 Kajanimr 
130 Dora Basj»i 
110 Jalalabad 

141 Ballabgarh 

142 Buria 

143 Karov 

144 Alipur 

145 Bakloli 

140 Ahmed pur Lamina 

147 Sanibrial 

148 Miirrcc 
148 Kasauli 

150 Mithankot 

151 Khafigarh 

152 DalliouMin 

153 Liharu 

154 Dagrihai 

155 Sabathu 
150 San a war 
157 Attock 


GRAND TOTAL 1 VI 
DBLHI . . 


7,121 

li,.-)02 

4,001 

4.350 

7,27S 

0,S IS 

S,177 

S.003 

r,,:{|.o 

5,020j 

r.,iis 

5, 750 1 

r»,ooo 

0.1 II 

S.Ol 1 

7,104, 

5,520 

5.074 

1.170 

1.021 

.1.115 

5,251 

5,101 

5,454, 

3,017 

1,073, 

1,011 

4,00(i: 

(),O07 

5,257 

l,.100 

1.174 

5.SI55 

0,SO0 

.3.213 

2.s:i3: 

e> 



4.223 

5,3 13| 

3..32r 

0,285 

7,1001 

3,202, 

1,70.) 

1,81 1| 

3,212 

3.101 

2,102 

3.20 ij 

2,580 

3,187 

3,IS4! 

3,310 

3,021 

2,405 

1 ,582 

1,310 

2,3301 

2,313 

2,175 

1,715! 

2.032 

2,I5!( 

l.5Sli 

1.847 

2,177 

800; 

88 1 

845 

170; 

(‘•30 

407 

133,910; 

154,373 

168,808 

2,4U.904] 

2,247,279 

2,193,912 

304,420| 

232,837 

208,575 


168,873 

2,172,223 

192,579 


Oluss of Population. 


\m I 1^01 


TOTAL POPULATION PUNJAB 
Urban Population (as per .statement annexed) 

Rural Population 

Peroentage of Urban Population on total Population . . 


25,101,060 

23,791,3671 

24,366,625. 

22,915,482 

20,798,896 


2.217,270’ 

2,l‘>3,012i 

2.172.223 

2,005,008 

22,080, l.W 

21,i>14,088; 

22,1 72,7 13| 

:!0, 7 43,250 

18, 70:4,708 

0-01 

0*15j 

0-00 : 
i 

0*48 

004 
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OHAmS II| 


StJBSmiABT TABI1B8. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VDI. 

Increase (+) or decrease (— ) in the population of tomas in the inter^enssl periods. 


Class I.— 100, WO 
I.«ahore 
AinritHar 
Uawalpiiirli 
(Jlass II,— 

Multan 

Ambttlu 

Julluiulur 

SittlkiA 

1'Vrozt‘poii' 
Luclliiana 
Ci.ASS Ur.— :2(),f)00 
Patiala 
(JujraiiwaJa 
Bhiwani 
Ka»iii’ 

Jhang-^faghiaiia 

»Siiula 

Panipat 

JIatala 

Kohtak 

Malerkoila 

Jlcru’tiri 

Kurnul 

(sujrat 

liiHSai 

lloshiarpiir 

Dura Glmzi Kbou 

Narnaul 

Bhatiiida 

Class IV.— 10,000 
Wazirabad 
Bahawalpur 
(Ihulum 
Jagraon 
rhiiiiot 
Bhcra 

Kapuitlmla 

•Siwii 

Kaithal 

Han.si 

Nabha 

AMonlgomcry 

Kutkapura 

Pazilka 

»Sonepat 

Pariukut 

Basi 

Jagudhri 
Phagwara 
Shahabud 
Jind 
tlhajjar 
Stingrur 
JalMipur Jattaii 
Muktctar 
Patti 
Khii.slu\b 
Class V.— 3,000 i 
Find Dadan Khaii 
Cam]>bell])iir 
Suinniia 
Nakodar 
Pindi Ghub 
Palwal 
Mianwali 
Abohar 
Kninalia 
GiirdnHpm* 
Mohindaigaili 
Karlaipiir 
lA'iah 
Kalabagh 
Hazro 
Raikot 

Urniar Tanda 
Sunuin 

Alimodpur Sharqi 

HuJtaupur 

Jaitu 

Baiiiula I 

Cliunian 



1021. 

toil. 

1901. i 

! 


3 

1 



1' "r 

ANI> OVER, 



1 


i- 

•r 

-1- ! 


-r 

-• 

4- 



— 

“h 

TO 100,000. 


-1- 

.. 

- 

1 

4* 

1 

' r 

1 


■ i* 

1" 

-1- 

TO ;jO,000, 

! 


4- 

. . 

i- 

— 

— 



T 

4- 

.. 

-j- 


-{ 


-1- 

1 

r 

4- 

4- 





. . 

— 


4 




4- 



4“ 

— 

. . 

— 


— 

.. 



4- 


1 


4- 

1 

« • . • 

1 ■ 

■ )'■ 

— 

1 

. . 

•r 

— 

— 

. . 

— 

i" 

•- 


-1- 

4' 

4- 

To •J0,OtMl. 




. . 

•h 


4' 

. . 

4- 

— 

— 

. . 

-- 

4 

-L 

. « 

i" 


4- 

. . 

J. 

.... 

4- 

. . 


— 

4- 

. . 

j 

— 

-• 

. . 

■ I j 

— 

— 

. . 

■1' ! 


4- 

.. 

1 

— 

4- 


4- j 

i 'i' i 

4- 


4- ! 

: 1- 


. . 

4- : 

; 4 i 

1- 

. . 

4" i 


4 

. . 

1' ' 

i -t- ' 

4- 


4' 

-- 

— 


- 

— 

1 

. . 

— 

H- 

4- 

• • • • 

*i* 

! 4 

— 


4 

1 4- 


■ . 

4- 


4* 


4- 

1 _ 

1 

-h 


— 

4- 

— 

! : 

i 

4 

4- 

4 

4- 

. . 

— 

— 

-j- 

TO 10,000. 




. . • • 


— 

— 


4- 

+ 

4- 

•'i • 


-r 

— 

_u 

. . . . 


4" 

— 


— 


-h 

. . 

-r 

•I 

4" 

. . 

— 

i 4" 

*1. 

. . 

■f 

1 4- 

— 


~'r 

1 4 

— 

. . . . 

— 

j 

— 

. .j 

- 

i — 

4- 

. . - . .j 

I -i' 

1 *1- 

4- 



: 4- 

— 

. • 

i -- 

1 4* 

4' 

. • • . 

I t 

— 

4- 

* • 

i 4- 


— 

. • 

i 


— 






4- 

i — . 

4- 

« • • • 

-i" 

; 4- 

4- 

• * . • 

4* I 

— 

■ 4- 

• . . • 

4* 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IX. 
Rural Density. Census 1921. 


Ploce.s classed as towns in juiva less 
each of the lust five ecus uses. | iwMiue 

ItowiiH in 
colinnii 


Po]uilati<)n 

of l.ih.'il. 


ITrbaii 




rural poj) 
I latioii per 



PUNJAB (BRITLSH TER- 
RITORY) 
ilissar Talisil 

1 HLssar 
Uansi Tahsil 

2 Hansi 
Bhiwani 'rahsil 

3 Bhiwani 
Fatchabad Tahsil 
Sima Tahsil 

4 Siraa 


Rohtak Talisil 
o Rohtak 

Jhajjar Talisil 
0 Jliajjar 
7 Babadurgarh 
H B«‘ri 

(}o liana 'L'ahsil 
b (iohana 

Soiieyiat Tahsil 
Ml Soiiepat 


(4urgaon 'rahsil 
1 i Uurgaon 

12 iSohna 

Foiozc pur. Jbirka Talisi 1 

1 3 l<\'. roz<* pu r-I liirka 
Null Talisil 
l*alwal 'Palisil 

J 1 Palwdl 

15 Kodal 
Rnwaii Tahsil 

161 Howari 

I Ballabgarh Tiilisil 
17 IJiillaligarli 

16 Faritlabad 

Karual Tahsil 
Hi Kanial 

Paiiipat Tahsil 

20 Paiii pat 
Kailhal Tahsil 

21 Kaifclial 
Thauc&ar Tahsil 

22 'riiaivsar 

23 Shaliabatl 

Ambala Taltsil 

24 Aiubala 
Kharar Tahsil 

25 SiLiiawar 

26 Kasaiili 
.lagadhri Tahsil 

27 Jagatlliri 

28 Buna 
Naraiiigavh Tnlisil 

29 'Badhaura 
Rnpar Talisil 
3 


Kangr^ Talisil 
34 Dhannsala 
Dehra Tahsil 
Nurpur Talwii 
Haiuiipur Cahsil 
Palampur 'fahsil 
Kulu Talwii 


20,685.024' 19.578,573 5 
136 , 272 : l 26 ,SoS 

I 77 , 013 j 167.063 

126.01.V llO.osi 

UV>,Sin: 100,034 

|S|, 670 , I 01 .l (»3 

• ' _i * * 

2 ' M 1 , 030 - 17 S, 3.>0 

I 

213 ,S 66 ‘ 202,1 » 2 S 

! 

. . , 

I 

I 7 :), 201 i i‘ll,lll 

isiMToi 173,315 

ilLOSoj 112,312 

0S,2S5| III ,508 

112,1 lOj I 2 s ,.700 

i;ll. 7 M>' I 36,.>72 

i 

I 

147 , 2 .‘> 6 : |. 7 l, 00 <» 

so.ooo! SOJmO 

232 , 607 ! 226,730 

lV 3 , 706 j I 7 l.r ,70 

27.7,7221 2.70,017 

1 

ii 6 ,(;oii I.■)l, 77 ^ 

i 

.. I 

1 S 7 , 026 - I 05 , 3 S .7 

1 42 ,^ 01 ; i:U,l»i 7 

126.70 4'' 1 10,200 

107 . 70 ^ 112,117 

Il6,l.’i,'i I OS, .7.76 


2.044,1821 
2 1 , 1 1 .71 
21 , 11 . 7 ! 
ir>,J2.->j 
ir>, 42 . 7 ! 
33 , 27 ti; 


1,891.961 
17 .H ‘.2 
17,162 
I i.r» 7 (; 
I l,. 77 il 
31,10!. 


18,640,842 17,686.612 

1 U,S .77 100,646 

161 , 6 IS| 1 . 73 , 3 S 7 

02 , 71 . 7 ! S7,0S1 


3. 1,2 40| 

111,211' 

31,100 

1 1,6.20 
1 4,6.20 

! 

10.7,S0r 

|6);7,13S, 

1 

100.034 
i7«.,i'; 1 

:.7,2l0i 

20,361 

17.7,ii0O 

i.iT.os: 

2,7,2 10 1 

20,36.1 



24.200' 

23.40.7 

J S0,6r>7 

1 7s. 633 

10, St H); 

10.617 



.7,0.7..:' 

4,000 



V,l:7l| 

T,7'0.s 



5,lo7: 

5,43S 

170, ISI' 

1 . >.7, 1.73 

.7,107 

.7,13S 

I 


12,0S|, 

12,01 1 

160,10,7 

16,1. 33,1 

12,0Sl! 

12,0M 

1 


0,.s6i.7i 

|O,.7O0 

It >2,1 1.7' 

101,713 


3 . 7 . 003 ' 27,.703 

i 

I 

1 

10,32 1 j lii.sl 3 

118,3741 11 0,6.2 s 

I 2 l, 6 :is! 126 , 72.7 

05,4701 100,0 41 

168,5041 166,701 


o' 3 , 74 :i; H'><.S 71 I 

112.110; 12S,.700 

110,.*).7r 121,610 


121,127| 12«;,316 

72. . 7 4.7'; rs.iio 

2o0.762| 20I.7.> 

11 6 .. 1. 7 .1j n. 7 . 2 :;’; 

lm;<*,21.7’ 2:{s,( 

i;{l,0Ui' l.'lo.oi..-, 

IlIj'fOM' 

! 

|:js, 7S3; 13o.r..s0 

1 1 1.. 756 123,0: :■ 

lnn,!*’.s I'll. 

|os,.7i0 i"l.62J 

• ■ I 

I.is;;: l.3<‘) 

1(.,J:M 

1 13,17'' 1 J2. 

|:M,63S lOi,.,:’.! 

0.7,170! 100,0 11 

16s,.»6l! 166, 7o I 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IX. 
Rural Density. Census 1921. 


Plans fla.^sod jvs town.M in | 

Ciudmi tlir last livo cfiwuscs, | 

1 

area less 
IV venue 
area ol 
PiUDs in 

'i 

euLniiin 

i •! 

^ Xatno. 

' (rMpiaiv 


Pupil hltii.m uf 
tali.sil. 


Urban population. 


X 

j 

ILwIiiarpur Tahsil 

Sdpq 

3.» 

i(if.shiar|)(ii' 


30| 

ILii iaiia 

0 

m 

37 

Uasiiya Tahsil 

Ui laar Tanda 
(Jiirlishaiikar Tahsil 

00 


Uim r.tinii 



.riiliumlur Tahsil 


38 

Jiilluudui- 

X 

:19 

X.Mt.Khahr Tahsil 

Q 

40 

Kail* >11 


41 

Kiiiga 

d 

42 

Nawashahr 

Phillaut Tahsil 

p 

4:1 

Philluiir 


44 

Niirtna hal 

a 

45 

iNukralar Tahsil 
Nak'ida r 

1 

M 

i 

Liaihiatia 'laiisil 


40j 

Liulhi Mia 


471 

.lagraoii Tahsil 

J a Ufa on 


181 

llaik-0. 

0 

1 

1 

tS;mirala Taksil 



Perozepore Tahsil 

19 

PeroZejjol'O 


Zii ji 'I'ahsil 

5l> 

Zira 

51 

Dharuikot 

Muga Tahsil 
Mukinar Tahsil 

52 

Miiktsar 

53 

Jahda had 

Pazilka TuLsil 

51 

Fiizilka 

55 

Ab«diai 


Lalmn- Tahsil 

50 

Lain MV 

tlhuiiian Tahsil 

57 

(!lniuiaii 

Kusiir 'rahsil 

58 

Kasiir 

59 

K he 111 Ivamn 

00 

Patti 


, 

01 

iViiiritsar Tahsil 
Auiritsai' 

^1 

02 

Majitha 

■73 

03 

rlandialti 


01 

'raiTi Taraii Tahsil 
Tarn Taiaii 



Ajnala rahsil 


( ^ urda.'< p iir Ta Iwil 
1)5 (.Junlaspur 
GO IHua Nu^ar 
Batula Tahsil 

07 JiivtaJa 

08 Dora Baba Nanak 
Pathankot Talisil 

00 Pathankot 

70 Dalhousie 

71 Bakloh 

72 Sujaap'.ir 
Shakargarh Tahsil 


1021. ! 1911. 


Number of 
rural popu- 

Kurul population. lation 

square mile 
of rural area. 


1921. 1011. 


217,100 241.035 
215,0i<.K>! 20S,K(i;» 

i 

2 : 12,772 230,814 
231,b5l 23i..s.)7 

2S0,:ilMi 27S,10I 

177,002 I70,7:is 

l*04,WK> 103,248 

190,050 189,833 

285.9.53 258,307 

104,553 140,059 

117,110 11*2,100 


220,700 

207.238 

2:12,772 

231,851 

209,870 

101,340 

r53.2<i5 

1*81,210 


230,814 

231,857 



234,073 

214,197 

138,443 

1*2*4, no 

117,1 Hi 

iiImoo 

107,380 

155,791 

153,419 

145,458 

209.558 

195.273 

190,703 

100,110 

208,190 

2*0*8,451 


583 

650 

508 

^7 

540 

*531 

509 

*508 


281.781 

281.781 
7,042 
7.012 

47,0091 


228,087 

228,087 

7,151 

7,1.51 

38,502 

24,783! 

5,732 

7,987 


221,103 

214,113 

245,240 

238,720 

111,568 

lV4,438 

212.84{ 

e • 

210,447 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IX. 
Rural Density. Census 1921. 


PiUrOOB olossed IW towns in <‘ivcll HOM Ir.ss p 
of thu las t li VO cons u-ses. n* v« ■ n lu ^ 


n‘V«-iui«^ 

of 

towns in 
column 


SiulUot Tah-sil 

73 Sinlkot 
Pa«rur Tahsil 

74 Pasrur 
Zafarwal Tahsil 
Raya Tahsil 
Dasku Tahsil 

75 Saiiihrial 

70 Hai’do Daska 


I (jiijranwala Talisil 
77i CiujiMUwala 
78 ' lilminahad 

I Wazirahad Tahsil 
7 l)| Wa/irahad 
so! Ramil a;:aL' 

■ rTaii/.ahrtd Talisil 


j KluinjUali Dogr.ni Tah-^il 
I Sliarakimr Tulisil 




Hlj SliariiUpur 


( ill j rat Tahsil 
S2 (Jiijrat 

83 Kuiijah 

84 ,Jidal])ur .JaMaii 
Khariaii 'i'ahsil 

85 Diiijjf.i 

Plialia. Tahsil 


I .Shah|iui' Tahsil 
80 Sahivva.1 

Kliashab Tahsil 

87 Khushab 
Khahval Talisil 

88 Bhcra 

89 Miaiii 
Sargodha Tahsil 


.Ihcluiu Tahsil 
Jholuiu 

Find Dadan Khan Tahsil 
Find Dadan Khan 
Chakwal Tahsil 
Chakwal 


Rawalpindi Tahsil 
Rawalpindi 
Gujar Khan Tahsil 
Munxjo Tahsil 
Murn‘c 

Kahuta Tahsil 


Attook Tahsil 


Campbcllpur 


Pindi Qh(*b Tahsil 
Pindi OUob 
Talagang Tahsil 
Talagaug 
Fatehjang Tahsil 


Mianwali Tahsil 
00 Mianwali 

Bhakkar Tahsil 
Bhakkar 
Isa Khel Tahsil 
Isa Khel 
KaUbagh 



Population of tahsil. 

1921 . 1 

1911 . 

5 

290 , 409 ! 

0 

283, 489 

I 

1 40,788 j 

148,758 

1 

i.YS.'KUij 

1 UO.lKOr 
1 . 10 , 094 , 

i 

I 5 «i .930 

194,207 

147,797 

291 , 5 r. 7 | 


140,218 

l J 8 . 99 N 

IS 2 , 700 ! 

1 J> 9,928 

1 2 <i 7 , 07 l: 

•>•).> , 

2 2 . 15 , 401 ' 

213 . 92 S 

7 29 . 1 ,. 15 i; 

;{oi,t 7 n 

• » 1 

1 

j. 250 , 201 : 

205 , 2 o>' 

7 278,2041 

217 , 9.73 

S 137 , 890 ^ 

141,083 

f] 108 , 71 8 j 

1 * 7 . 7,82 4 

0 220 , 951 j 

1 

* • i 

184,720 

! 

,i 192 ,:mo| 

142,708 

^5 173 , 122 : 

180,031 

.8 r 43 ,:i 3 sj 

1 . 70,305 

>7 i(>o,riosj 

17 r), 23 r» 

il 202 , 050 | 

249 , 833 j 

10 148 , 837 '; 

10 0 O, 9 <» 9 i 

148,575 

50 ,.i 70 

1 

73 * 9 ih 702 | 

* 92,840 


Km.il p..| 

iiilali.iu. 

1 02 1 . 

i 

101 1. 

9 

2 l 0 ,s..(i, 

10 

2 | 80 ; 2 i- 

I. 33 ,s 70 . 

1 II. 101 

1 . 78 , 930 .! 

loo,o:;'.i 

in.osT, 

•• i 

150,030 
194,207 
13.. ,100 

250 , 80 1 | 

230.823 

122,071 

120,500 

182,700 

1 80.028 

207 ,r» 7 lj 

j 222 ,. 73 .-. 

2 . 71,334 

200,1 mJ 


2'H) '2:14 

05 i>(i 


2 :\\ 171 

175 isl 
157 171! 

*154 109 

212 215 

202 2r»l 
2:;4 223 

*211 205 

240 227 

*74 * 79 
*80 * 92 
128 135 






















Pl.u;»'s cla-ssc'd aw lywTis in ca^h 
of tlio last livr jviisusns. 


Monlio)iifiy Tiihsil 

.•05 10 1 Montjjouv'ry 

KaiUiilia 

d?5 Okara Tahsil 

Dipaljnir 'Palif-il 
l*ii.kjiaUan 'rahsil 
10(5 p.iUpatliui 


Lyallpnr 'rah.->il 
Si.muinlri 'Tahsil 
'Tolia ■r‘‘k Sinali 'Talisil 
.larunwala Tahsjl 


.lliatij? 'Tahsil 
107 .lhany-M>,",hi‘0»a 

1 (.^liiniot Tahsil 
lOSl (Miiiiiot 

,S'"ii‘kot Talisil 


j Mu’/.a ffarpivh 'Tahsj 1 
III! ;M(izuirurm»rli 
llL^ Khanjfarh 
: Ali pur Tahsil 
ll.’i, Alipur 

: Sanawaii T*!)*"!! 

I I j«'i all Tahsil 
nil L:iah 
I O' Karol 


, IX iaUhazi Khan'iahsil 
! Dora ( Iha/.i Khan 
I Sanghar Tahsil 
'J’aun.->a 

Knjanpur Tahsil 
liijanpur 
Mithaiikot 
llojhaii 

Janipiir Tahsil 

.lAiupni 

Dajal 

BiDoh Trans- Frontier 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IX. 
Rural Density. Census 1921. 



Mull an 'Tahsil 

loO 

Multan 


Shujalmtl TaliBil 

no 

Shnjahail 


Ltalhran Tahsil 


Mai Is i Tahsil 


K hn no wal Tahsil 


Kahirwahv 'Tahsil 


I*o]mla.ti()a of tahsil. 

1 

1921. 

1911. 

5 

0 

222,075 

90,035 

liH.710 

200,978 

141,417 

07,1 M 
197,310 
140,421 


192 U ! 1011 . 



193.789 

l« 2 ,S!M 

84,759 

100,010 

1 Of ), 008 

lUlKUII 

8.>,490 

103, na 

20,758 

2 S ,587 




344.852 

310,910 

224,800 

197,79() 

232,420 

193.357 

177,379 

145,793 



158,570 

101,154 

125,301 

128,084 

125,353 

I 27 , 77 (i 

113,927 

120 ,M 9 

127,131 

20,392 

148 , 37 '; 

144,081 


170,000 170 , 

iV:i,277 mm 

108,970 107, (571 

122,203 110 , 01 A 


OlO 188,188 418.447 
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m 
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22 

Ja^.idhri . . 

23| Narain^'arh 

241 Kupjir 

i 

! 

25| 

Simla 

20; 

1 

K«)t K hai . . 

1 

27 

Kaii^i'a 

2H 

Di-hra 

29 

Niirpur 

30 

Ka?iiii pur 

31 

l’aluIllptlr 

32 

i 

K\llll 

33 

K**.shiarpiu 

34 

JJasuya 

35 

GarliHliaiikar 

36 

VlM\ 

1 

37 

.liilliindiii' 

38 

Nawashahr 

30 

Phillaiir . . 

40 

Nakadar 

tl 

Ludiiiaiia . . 

12 

dagraoTi 

43 

Saiiirala 

41 

[ l'\‘ro/t‘pi>n* 

■15 

Zira 


47 

iMukt»ai' 

4S 

Piizilka 

49 

l/ilwjn- 

50 

(Miuuiari 

51 

Kasur 


294,507 

146,248 

182,706 



10 Gur^fion 

11 Foro/opur-.lliirka 

12 Nuh 
i;i Palwal 

14 llowat'i 

15 Ballabgarli 

,^1 10 Kamai 

17 Panipai 

18 Kaitlml .. 

19 TliaiU'.sar .. 

20 Ainbala 

21 Kharar 


295,551 

250,201 

278,294 


i;i7,899 

108,718 

220,051 

192,3ri0 


202,056 

148,837 

00,909 

00,702 


173,472 

120,097 

108,501 

110,179 


222,075 

148,716 

200,978 

141,417 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE XI. 

St»t«m«nt showing average number of persons per house (m Tahsil or State). Census 1921. 


94 

Lyallpur . . 


95 

Samundri . . 


96 

Toba Tok Singh 

, 

97 

Jaranwala. . 


98 

Jhang 


99 

Ohiniot 


100 

Shorkot . . 


101. 

Multan 


102 

Shujabocl .. 


103 

Lodhran . . 


104 

Mails! 


105 

Khanowal 


106 

Kabirwala 


107 

MuzaflargArli 


108 

Alipur 


109 

Simawati . . 


110 

Loiah 


111 

Dera Ghazi Khan 


IE 

Sanghar . . 

113 

Baiaiipiir . . 

114 

Jampiir . . 


Biloch-Trana Frontier 




State. 

1 District. 

Number. 

Name. 

1 

2 

• :$ 



PUNJAB STATE’S .. 



A.- IFavino poLmo.AL 

UELATTONS WIl'lI THE 



Punjab Uovbiinmint 


, 

Dujana 


2 

Pativmli 


3 

Kalsia. 


4 

Simla Hill Slrth ^i 

B.— Ha VINO POLITIGAL 
BFJiATlONS WITH THE 

1 UOVBIINMENT Of 

I l.NDIA .. 


o 



0 

! iVAhan 


7 

j Biliwjuii’ . . 


s 

1 M uuli 


91 HukH 


10 

K))|ii]riliala 


11 

Afalerki.tla 


12 

FnrijliwA . . 


13 

Chumbii .. 


14 ' 

Paliahi . . 


l.*ii 

Jind 


10 

Nabiia 


J 7 ! 

B.ilia\valpuv 

a 

1 


w 

Q 

ij 

Delhi (Tabsil) 



Avoragi' 

Numlicr 

number 

of 

Population of p<*r- 

occupied 

fions p»*r 

houses 

house. 














JLVJ: 
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.SUBSIDIAB|f TABUSS. 

TABUS xn. 


BaUdiag Gnuui Md m February 1921. 


01S08 WITS 


NUMOKll Ob' nUILDINO» 

WITH 



XWMnEU i>l' BUILDINGS WITH AH 
AVi:u\OK PKa INll.VIUTED BOOM OF 

Serial No. | 

1 

1 

! 

j 

1 

31 — 40 inhabttaixts. > 

1 

13 

! 

Over 50 iiihabitaats. 

1 inhabited room. 

1 

o 

2 
tj 

V 

IS 

9i 

jd 

c 

3 inhabited cooras. 

1 

0 

s 

't? 

h 

iS 

c 

1 

0 

V 

■H 

3 

es 

a 

•rs 

1 

c 

0 

1 

IS 

i 

§■ 

? 

c 

T? 

1 

X 

"c 

G 

f . 

Cl 

i 

t 

a. 

"2 

Cl 

c 

'tl 

c 

C 

fe, 

*73 

fS 

X 

d 

0 

fc. 

)0 

U 

c 

« 

0 

0 

a 

»o 

9 

1 

0 

S 

14 

15 

16 

17 

13 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

20» 

27 

2S 

29 

30 


J.M8 

706 

220 

150 

268 

11,015 

7,762 

3,798 

2,384 

1,225 

2,371 

274 

14, 310 : 5,300 

3,471 

2,101 

3,647 


817 

427 

118 

61 

76 

5,405 

5,944 

2,892 

1,805 

861 

1,457; 87 

9,433j 3,253 

2,044 

1,306 

2,415 


187 

87 

17 

18 

11 

713 

1,120 

577 

349 

154 

217 

11 

l.tiSi*. I'lOK 

390 

230 

357 

1 

188 

89 

19 

15 

21 

1,820 

2,179 

905 

485 

227 

413 

29 

2.997 

1,121 

(iSS 

436 

816 

2 

149 

67 

22 

5 

5 

592 

1,119 

610 

356 

171 

257 

7 

1,6701 519 

331 

218 

.311 

.3 

107 

63 

21 

7 

10 

956 

669 

367 

233 

13 : 

212 

13 

1 1,367! 407 

267 

170 

379 

1 

99 

75 

28 

11 

17 

572 

415 

270 

256 

123 

256. 13 

i.i.'ll 2!)r, 

ISO 

107 

199 

5 

87 

4) 

LI 

5 

12 

752 

442 

163 

121 

51 

72 

1 i 

09.") 

273 

182 

115 

320 

6 

482 

279 

102 

89 

182 

5,610 

1,818 

906 

579 

364 

914 

, 187 

4,877 

2,047 

1,427 

795 

1,232 


86 

01 

18 

26 

42 

1,237 

I3s 

199 

103 


17S 

tl 

1,112 

377 

291 

151 

315 

7 

56 

43 

16 

20 

20 

053 

227 

113 

38 

6*1 

105 

28 

085 

200 

100 

95 

137 

3 

7 

5 

3 


. , 

91 

.50 

26 

17 

a 



94 

56 

35 

10 

6 

S 

47 

35 

17 

13 

68 

849 

183 

I<»4 

61 

38 

125 

3S 

515 

312 

2:10 

136 

205 

10 

:h 

22 

7 

4 

0 

250 

82 

27 

35 

18 

58 

20 

299 

0)7 

no 

33 

12 

11 

15 

14 

15 

4 

, , 

281 

105 

36 

» 26 

10 

40 

10 

260 

100 

(>!) 

29 

33 

12 

19 

10 

3 

6 

4 

230 

59! 

23 

18 

19 

50 

10 

199 

30 

4(> 

.36 

13 

1.3 

39 

27 

8 

3 

lo 

399 

79 

45 

25 

31 

101 

24 

117 105 

i 

26 

82 
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return'! and Extr i-Provincial fiiiirca of birth-place. 69. Some difficulties of interpretation. 70. Maya or Atman f 
71. Graphic presentation of the data. 72. Comparison of the statistics with those of 1911. 73. Immi- 
gration from and Emigration to other countries. 74. Reference to tables. 

63. The present chapter with the title of “Birth-place” replaces the chapter 
on “ Migration ” of the Census Report of 1911. The new title is more appropriate 
than the old, in that it more accurately describes the actual entry in the Censua 
Schedules, which defines the district of birth of each person enumerated. For 
every person, then, actually in the Punjab between sunset and sunrise on the 
18th March 1921, wc are able to state more or less correctly in which district he 
or she was born. The working assumption has already been adopted that the 
chance that a given person will be included in the Census Schedules is 0‘99. The 
next question that arises is, what is the chance that a person having been entered 
in the Census Schedules, should have his or her district of birth correctly entered? 

Now, of 20,(;85,024 persona cnuinerated in British Territory in the Punjab, 
17,850,279 represented themselves as born in the districts in which they were 
onuineratcd ; while in the Punjab States out of 4,416,036 persons enumerated, 
3,730,163 persons are classed as having been born in the State in which they were 
enumerated. Thus 86 and 84 per cent, respectively of persons found in British 
Districts and Punjab States, affirmed that they were born in the self-same district 
or State in which they were enumerated ; or, taking the Punjab as a whole 
per cent, of the persons resident in British Districts and States, claimed to be born 
in the very district or State in wlu<;h they were enumerated. It seems unlikely 
that there were many people who erroneously stated that they were born in a 
district or State other than that in which they were resident, whereas, there may 
have been many misstatements, in all good faith, by persons who, having come 
to reside ijx a di.strict or State when quite young, were under the impression that 
they were born in that district or State. Further, sentiment in Indian village life 
is intensively conservative and the term ‘‘ pardesi ” (hailing from another country) 
is one that every immigrant is usually anxious to divest himself of. This may not 
be true of tlio Canal Colonies where the percentage of immigrants is very high, 
and where, so far, there exists no temptation for a nian to class himself as one of 
the indigenous “ Jaiigii ” inhabitauts ; but it is certaipjy the case in the. old-estab- 
li8he.d districts of the Punjab, and it is probable that the number of persons 
residing on the 1 8th March 1921 in the districts in wliicli they were bom, was 
less rather than greater than the ascertained figure of 86 per cent, of the total 
population. 

'riicn, again, there seem to be possibilities of missUitement in respect of 
the birth-places of married women, particularly of Hindu and Sikh married women, 
who are frequently introduced to their prospective husbands by middlemen, wha 
may find it desirable to conceal a woman’s antecedents. In the Central Punjab 
misrepresentations both of a woman’s caste and birth-place have often been the- 
subject of litigation, and the number of cases which appear in the courts must be 
but ix small fraction of the cases in which the husband has been successfully « 
deceived. 

All the latter class of cases would involve false entries in respect of birth- 
place in the Census Schedules. Lastly, a small number of fugitives from justice, 
if enumerated at all, would be almost certain to give false replies to all the sche- 
duled questions. 

In consequence, it is not likely that we should be carrying caution too far 
in adjudging that the probability of an error in the recorded entry of birth-place 
is 1 in 100. If this figure is tentatively accepted, the chance that any one indivi- 
dual is recorded in the schedules, and has a correct entry in respect of place ol 
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birth, will be 0*99 x 0*99='0'98 very nearly. Thus we may conclude that there is 
an average error of 2 per cent, (on the true numbers) in the numbers shown as 
bom in any district or State. 

64. Now it has been possible to give only a very general conclusion as to •roaip’*- 

the accmacy of the Census figures in respect of place of birth, and as it is based Emigr«M** 
on a variety of assumptions, it must be guardedly applied. streams. 

According to the Census figures the number of persons born in the Punjab ^ndaif^ 
and residing outside it, and the number of persons bom outside the Punjab and 
residing in it, on March 18, 1921, were 649,386 and 627,137 respectively ; 
while the corresponding figures for the 10th March 1911 were 516,612. and 
660,219 respectively. 

Now if wc adopt the approximate assumptions made by Mr. Middleton 
in para. 25 of Chapter I, viz.— 

(») that the annual streams of immigration and emigration liavc been 
constant throughout the decade, 

(ii) that the annual death-rate among immigrants and emigrants 
can be represented as a definite annual decrement of 20 per miller 
we find that the annual numbers of emigrants from, and immigrants into 
the Punjab during 1911-1921 were, in round numbers, 14,000 and 1 1,000 respec- 
tively. The figures arrived at above, exclude, however, the number of persons 
who may have left the Punjab and returned to it, or wlio may have entered the 
Punjab and left it during the decade. This omission, which no appeal to the 
Census figures can possibly rectify, may account for ten times as many emigrants 
from, and immigrants into, the I’unjab each year, as the 25,000 persons who are 
calculated to cross the provincial boundary each year. As almiit 800,000 persons 
arc born each year in the Punjab, of whom 45 per cent.* reach their 16th birthday, 
it may be said that 14,000 out of 300,000 adult'persons, or, say just under 4 per 
cent., emigrate, in the restricted meaning of the word, which implies that they 
stay away from the Punjab long enougli to affect the Census returns. 

65. Using the same assumptions as those denofod (?) and (<V) in the above , 
paragraph, the annual number of persons moving from one district to another, EmlgraOon* 
and staying long enough to affect the Census returns, has been calculated, and fhe®|'““*' 
results are tabulated in Subsidiary Table V to this Chapter. The table has been vincui.** 
calculated from Mr. Middleton’s formula, which can be most conveniently express- 
ed in the following notation : — 

Let (A-t-B) denote the number of per-sons born in district A, who moved 
an nuall y between the years 1911 and 1921 into district B, and did not return 
prior to the 18th March 1921. 

Let (A B) denote the number of persons born in district A and enumerat- 
ed in District B in the Census year “n”. 

Then we have 


(A-^B)-^ [5 (A B) ,«,-4 (A B) ^u] 

and, similarly, 

(B ^k)^h [5 (B A) ,„,i-4 (B A) 

Now the application of the formula to the 812 po.ssil)le reciprocal paths 
between the 29 districts of the Punjab, re.sults, as will be seen in Subsidiary 
Table V, in no less than 225 negative values for the number of travellers annually 
of the type (A-*-B), between 2 districts. 'Phe most probable explanations of 
these negative values are, firstly, that a number of j)ersons residing in 1911 in a 
district other than the one in which they were born, left the district before 1921, 
or that the death-rate among emigrants w.as greater than the assumed rale of 20 
pcf mille. While recognising, therefore, that Mr. Middleton s forniul.a i.s tJio 
outcome of a logical attempt to solve the very difficult problem of migiation 
Ekinematics from Census Statics, it does not seem to me to have succeeded, as the 
number of cases in which the formula breaks down, and gives a negative result, 
throws doubt on the numerical accuracy of the po.silive results. Having said 
so much in criticism, however, it is only fair to add that, (pialitatiyely, tlic streams 

of intra-provincial emigration seem to be correctly indicated by J able V, and it 
may be taken to show the direction and relative stre ngth of the inter-district 


• Thto figureis adopted from Punjab Life Table P (Males) from the Actuarial lle,«.rt on the 
VoL 1 Part I of the India lleport, pace 187. The table (or female* was not eonstrucled for the 1 imjab. but in Agra 
«d Ol^iblc O) tto ^r^^t^^ female, who roach 10 U 45-8. so the above figure is p.obably approximate!, 

eORMt. 
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poifjAa oBmus bsfobv, 1921. 


Streams of migration are greatest. 


From 

Calculated pcrsuiiH 
leaving district 
cacli year. 

^Jialhihdur 

Amritsar 

j^alkot 

Hoshiarpui' 

<^iijirahwala 

Lahore 

Ourdaspur 

Lyallpur 

6,837 

5.546 

r»,5l4 

6,238 

4.969 

4.602 

4,361 

4,179 

To 

(.hilcMilutcd (lersoiLs 
reaching distiict 
each ytjar. 

Sheikhupura 

Montgomery 

Lyallpui 

{jahorc 

Multan 

Oujrat 

Amritsar 

Forozoporo 

21.690 

10,242 

5,225 

4,770 

3,652 

.3,072 

2,357 

2.339 


Largo-st iiitiT- district stroama of migration. 


^nnenta of migration. What the. absolute strengtii of the currents is catt' onl;^ Ws 
f ormed by ^rect observation, or by building up equations of fAr greatei! complex* 
ity than any wMch have been applied, at any rate, to Indian (^nsus data. • ’ ' ' 

As examples of the results of the inter-district migration which are con- 
District to or from which »he Mnuaf sentaueouB with onc’s independent belief as to 

the facts, one may instance the large ammel 
currents which exist to and frwn the 'districts 
named in the margin. The districts named' a*e 
those for which the calculated streams of popu- 
lation are' greatest. ^ 

It will be observed that of^the 8 district! 
which have the greatest annual number of 
persons arriving and leaving each year,* Lyalt* 
pur, Lahore and Amritsar appear in both 
categories, a fact, which is in conformity with 
the greater volume of business transacted in 
these cities, and in the case of Lahore of its 
importance as the headquarters of Gtoveflu- 
ment, both of which facts invol've lengthy 
periods of changes of residence. Exduding the 
newly formed district of Sheikhupura, the 
districts between which there has been the 
largest calculated migration are those noted in 
the margin. 

Besides the clearly-marked population 
drift towards the Colony areas of Montgomery 
and Lyallpur, it is apparent that thcre^ are 
considerable movements of people from Hissar 
to Ferozeporc, and from Hoshiarpur to 
Jullundur. As Jullundur herself is pouring 
out her population towards the colonies it is 
striking that her numbers should be so strongly 
reinforced from the neighbouring district of 

f , Hoshiarpur. t 

Between many districts of the Punjab the streams of migration are of 
course, sluggish, or practically stationary. Thus, naturally, relatively very few 
persons go each year from the plains districts to the hills, the Musalman of 
the North-West does not readily migrate to the Hindu-populated areas of the 
South, whilst the Sikh, favourably situated in the Central Punjab, is too ardent 
of gain to journey often beyond his district except to the canal colonies, or to 
Australia and America. Thus from Lahore; to Kangra, from Attock to Rohtak, 
and from Jullundur to Karnal or Miaiiwali, to mention only a few instances, the 
annual movement of persons is, so far as the Census returns go, practically ne^- 

66. So far we have dealt only with those movements of the population 
ntnrnj and which reflect themselves iii the Census statistics hut it is now necessary to 
nm I emphasize what a small fraction of the total volume of circulation thwe ceMt^ 
UjorM * or reflected movements represent, and, how difficult is the interpretation of the 
Mrth-pUea. yQfjgjxs figares of birth-place. j • . -b. 

As a rule in Census Reports the number of persons enumerated in Area B, 
having been born in Area A, are spoken of simply as the emigrants from Area A, 
or the iraraigrants into Area B. If this use were equivalent to definition of 
terms “ emigrant ” and “ immigrant ”, no exception could be taken to the praetK^ 
on logical grounds. It so happens, however, that the terms “ Md 

“ immigrant ” have connotations which differ from the “ birth-place ” denniticn^' 
and a good deal of confusion of thought arises iu consequence. Thus' Mr; 0^ 
(Vol. I, Part I of the Census of India Report f<M> 1911, pages 89 and 90) distinguisbej 
five classes of migration, tut., casual, temporary, periodic, semi-permannVMd 
permanent. In the last class alone, appar entiy, is there a change of domieil^ 

•it'Is^lwwssary continually to romiad the reader that these figiuos refer only to Ih^ emUirW^Md imW- 

grAtits who aJfoct the census returns, and that actually the number of persons going to and from the dwtriot^n^aM 

;s far in oxeom of the marginally noted figures. . . , ‘ ‘ m 1 - 

t Bub the possibility of a largo correction for ‘‘ otfeulation disonssed m paragraph 67, has to t>e borna In 

imind. 


From 

District. 

To 

District. 

Calculated 
annual 
changes of 
r<‘sidence. 

Jullundur . . 

Mont;4om(Ty .. 

2J)89 

Lyallpur 

Montgomery . . 

1,487 

Jbahore 

Moiii^?omery . . 

1,423 

Amritsar 

Lyallpur 

1,282 

Hissar 

Ferozeporo 

1.258 

Jutlundur 

Lyallpur 

1,081 

Jhaiig 

Lyallpur 

991 

Hoshiarpur . . 

Jullundur 

896 
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The dietinguishing characteristics of the various types of migration are clearly 
given, but nowhere is the important point explicitly stated that the census figures 
necessarily give only a partial measure of t he volume of permanent and semi- 
permanent migration, and a wholly iua.dc({uate measure of the temporary and 
•casual forms of migration.* This])oint, namely the extent- to wliieli all kinds of 
migrations are repeated in the (census figures of l.)irth-])la(*e, must now be examin- 
ed, though without any refinement, of analysis. 

To come down to bed-rock, it is clear that a full soluticui of tlu* migration 
problem would involve a knowledge of every movement- of every single human 
being from the place in which he or she was Imni. from birth till death. Clearly 
the census schedules do not give us tliis information, and tliis at oiu e forces us 
from the physical to the statistical ])lane. What are the rieinents of a full sta- 
tistical solution? The answer is that it involves a. des( ri])1i(>ii of the 
'distribution of the iiiiinber of persons wJio leave their homes for (a) all t 
varying lengths of time and (/>) for all possible lengths of joiiriu*ys. 

Then the broad classifications could be sub-divided minutely according to 
age (both at departure and return), sex, religion, caste, and lijially according to 
the objects of the migration ; l)ut), in the beginning, if w(‘ could g(*l any i(h'a of t he 
number leaving tlieir homes for a. day, a week, a. moiitli, a. y(*ar oi* several years, 
a step towards a grasp of the fundamental problem would liave ))een made. 

In the Punjab practically the only material we iiave for forming any con- 
'clusions as to the journeys made by persons in the Punjab, are contained in tlici 
traffic statistics of the North-Western Itailway. 

The figures for th(5 total iiimdK'r of ])a,ss('ng(M’s carried of all classc^s, 

both ordinary and military, for 


ii(‘i]ueiicy 
he ])ossible. 


Paasongers carried by tlio North -Western lUilw’iiy. 


Year. 


iTotjil iiutnbor 
! of 

|(()nlinary ati«l 
iniliiary). 


Calendar year 1911 

.. „ 1912 .. 

Quarter ending 3lHi March 1013 . . 

1913- 14 J year ending 3()th Si'.pteTubor ') 

1 tf t, .* 31 sl March ) 

1914- 15 

1915- lfl 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

Total 


53 , 509,788 
54,047.738 
1 1,013,893 

61 , 319,543 

G:>.45(h4s2 
0(1,800,142 
66,000,705 
56,832,900 
57,764,583 
58,050, u:{o 
68.805,111 
73,79(4,248 

603.690,253 


the last- (IcHwuh^ are as shown in 
(he ma.ri.nu. ^fliese figures are 
swolhui l)v t-he large numbers of 
trooj4s (uitrained during the war 
ycMrs from JDM-la to 11)17-18; 
but the (rallic sinccj tiu'. dose of 
the war has (>xc'e('(l(ol anything 
obtaining before, so I hat- by taking 
an average of the last 10 years, 
we shall not be exaggeratiiig the 
present volume of passengers carried. 
The total mileage of tlie North- 
Western Railway system is (October 
1922) 5,71!) mil(\s (5, 90S broad-gauge 
and 111 narrow-ga,ug(*), out, of wliich 
2,072 miles lie in tla*. Nortli-West 
Frontier Provinee, Sindh, Ikilu- 
c hist an and llu^ l'nit(*d Provinces ; 

Railway lie in tlie Punjab, to 
of foreign lines also in the. Punjab. 


•SO that 3,647 miles of the North-Western 
which must be added a few hundred miles 
We shall not, therefore, be far wrong in assuming that 2/3rd of tlie marginally 
noted numbers of passengers travelled in tlie Punjab. We may, llierefore, eon- 
<5lnde that in the decade 1911-1921, about 46,000,000 passengers travelh'd annually 
by rail in the Punjab. As the gcometrh*. mean of t he pufiulations of the Punjab 
-and Delhi in 1911 (24,187,750) and 1!)21 (25,589,248) is 24,878,030 we may put 
the average number of railway jcniriieys made in the Punjab each year as very 
nearly 2, for each man, woman and child. 

Now we have already estimated in paragraph 64 that the total nunil)er of 


persons travelling each 
to afiect the census returns 


year, and staybig away from their birtJi pIacc long e 
turns is approximately 25,000 for ext la— and 70,0 


nougli 
000 for 


intra**provincial migration, so that the journeys made by these persons are far 
too few sensibly to affect the 46 million journeys made each year in the Punjab, 
-and our estimate of roughly 2 journeys per caput of population per annum may 
be provisionally accepted. As going and returning count as 2 journey.s, on t iie 
•average each person in the Punjab makes one trip away from liis home each year. 


^Whether the effect of periodic migration ia reflected in the Oiisua ligurca, of course depeudH on whether the 
^bles place while the particular seasonal pilgrimage is in swing or not. 
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To tliis number must be added, if we are to deteraiiine the inter-districfc 
traffic, all the persons who travel by road, and subtracted all journeys made withio 
the confines of a single district (we may tentatively assume the equality of these 
two numbers), leaving us still with one trip per annum of each individual in the 
Punjab and Delhi, from one district to another. Tliis estimate of one trip per 
annum per person is based on the assumption that the whole population contributes 
to the 40 million jonrnej's made annually. If, liowever, we were to exclude 
the stay-at-homes, that is the persons who do jiot go outside the limits of their 
district from one year's end to another's, who would probably form about one- 
third of the population, the trips per licacl of the travelUng population would 
amount to 1^, annually, instead of one. 

The ipiestion now arisi's ‘‘ can avc foian any estimate of the length of time- 
that persons generally spend away from their native distriid? ” A cultivator- 
may leave his home in Jullundiir and Ifoshiarpnr in early youth and settle, until 
he feels death approaching 50 years later, in one of the canal colonies, a Govern- 
ment servant may speml 3() years of his life in district after district other than the 
one in which he was born, a woman may live with her husband for the great part 
of her married life returning to her parents after 10, 15, 20 or more years, a student 
may spend 4 or 5 years in a University town, a mercliant may leave his home for 
a few' weeks to fix up a Inisiness ileal, a marriage party may be away for a few 
days, and countless litigants will make a single day's journey to put in an appear- 
ance on behalf of a relation who has been entangled ” in a case in another 
district, or to prosecute their own suits on appeal. 

As 14 persons out of 100 of the population of the I’unjub rvere absent from 
their native districts at the time of the census, if we assume that the amount of 
travelling, and visiting, and settling being done at the census was normal, it 
follows that the average time spent away from his or her home district by each 
inhabitant of the Punjab is aliout 61 days. Since the average number of trips 
(to and fro journeys) is one per head of the total population, it appears that the 
average duration of each trip is practically 7 weeks, and the time spent outside 
the limits of the district by each member of the travelling public is (on the same 
assumption as before regarding the proportion of (he stay-at-homes) is about 2f 
mouths in the year. This represents the total average time spent outside the 
district of birth" on each journey completed either by return to the point of depar- 
ture or by death. 

We reach, therefore, the conclusion that while the 14 per cent, of persons 
enumerated in 1921 in Punjab Districts other than their district of birth, is made 
up of groups of persons, staying some a f(!W days, some a few w'ecks, some a few 
months and some for a few or several years, the average duration of absence 
being 2^ months for each trip uViroad, wc arc ipiitc unable to specify from the 
census figures, ivluit proportion of tbis period is contributed by persons staying 
away from their home distriiits for short or long periods. In particidar it appears 
to be unjustifiable to assume, as is commonly done, that the greater portion of 
the 14 per cent, of persons found in other than their native districts at the time of 
tlie census, is composed of long-term settlers. Tliis being so the indisceminate 
use of the expression “ emigrant ” or “ immigrant ’’ to the persons absent from their- 
district of birth, at the moment of the census eiiumeraiion, is to be deprecated.* 
Further 67. It is obvious that in general there w ill be an tissociation between the dis- 

*®j‘y*** tance to which a man departs from his birth-place and the time which he spends 
statistiL away. Thus a man might go to ii neighbouring district for a few hours, but he 
^MUon ^0 is hardly likely to go from the Punjab to Assam, Burma or America for less than 
Cansus’Sata several montlis. On the other hand there must be many cases in which a woman 
®f migration, only moves from one district to the adjoining one on marriage and then stays in 
her husband’s hou.se for tlte greater part of the rest of her life. As again the 

1' lit* b:i s i i f It *0 wliit.ii it has riought lo oxpro.s.s, though siiuplo, appear.s to have been neglected in IndiAa 
Ct 'ii.siis liioraturo, ho far as I have had access to it, aiul it will bo well to express the argument in dcfiidto flJgebtAio 
form. Ta'I be ilu* numlK^r of pi'rsons who stay away from llieir district of births for a: to days in 

the year. Tlien, the chance that one of these [K*rsous will be enumerated at the census in a district other than his 
own will be a/// where y is the iiumlxu' of days in the year, .so that the total niimbor of porsonis enumerated 

/ y 

jcn ^ dx. It is clear that tix is mucli greater for values of x loss than X month, than 
o * 

it is for longer periods, and it is probable, therefore, that^ 3 months y 

> 1 a:n^(to 

3 months, 

Unlc.ss, therefore, wo are prepared to apply the term ‘‘emigrant ” to persons visits of 3 months and 

under, it ndght bo wrong to apply the term to more than a fraction of the crudo Bgores obtained from the cciuiWf' 
of the numbers enumerated in pfaeo^ other than their native district, " . ' 
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lon^t migrations (m time) made by I’linijifiis will be mostly composed of oolonv 
settlers, so that the duration of a visit (using the phrase to covei- all iounievs 
whatsMver) will fost increase, and then tiually .leeivuso with the distance. On 
this the Railway statistics afford us some pi-eeise information of a limited 

tJTie.* Thus the statement below show.s the average lead oM si -hid inter and 
3 rd class passengers on the North-Western Rail wav since I'JU • ' 


Period. 


Avrr:ii-.f !ra«l Ilf f oi ■.{iuiin u.,.! luijiti'iv' 

* • ! II ‘ I [ii((.-i . 1 1 ... i III (i.i 






Half-year ending 


Quartor ending 
Half year ending 


no-o-ioii 

122<Mi 

N7‘SI' 

.•l/t.v 

3l-12-li)ll 

9'riiP 

loi -,,'.1: 


30-6-1912 

I2;i'.i:; 


.7 1 -.7:" 

31-12-1912 

13 1 11 

lii.l !». 

■,;i • j ;{i 

31-31913 

I30-|(‘ 

1 1-’ -j ;; 

.7“. '27! 

30-9-1913 

12n-ui 

9.7 !ll’ 

1 

31-3-1914 

l:Ri-(l7 

1 17 ir.i 

.7 ■ 9 ! 

30-9-1914 

1 'iS 4 

i;i-6!r 

.7 Ml' 

31-3-1915 


i.7i»’;r 


30-9-1915' 

us in 

.71 -911, 

31-3-1916 

i."):mji> 

i;i:>a7| 

.7;{-77; 

30-9-1916 

ir>:{-9j 

1 i!;{i7' 

.79 

31-3-1917 

hioiKii 

! I41-44i 


30-9-1917 

164171 

! l.70-l)8j 

;7,7'(li»' 

31-3-1918 

l.v>5li 


6nr.9;i 

30-9-1918 

176-.I.-.! 

1.77-22 

62 17 

31-3-1919 

1 Ol .ul! 

1.7717! 

(i 1 '.S.-j, 

30-9-1919 

)7S-2l! 

Jn.7-8:{j 

I’m 27; 

31-3-1920 

I77*7lii 

l 19-81 

66 '691 

31-3-1921 

172-87 

l99-:{oj 

6.7 '7 1 1 

31-3-1922 

ir>0.~»8 

99 '.)2j 

63 'li:;'! 

! 

from llio table tho ditsfanoe 

• travelled liy ciu h olai 

SS of })1 


Year ending 


mimbers of passengers we have af)pr()xiiiiat.ely 

lieUitivn number 
of pai^samjers. 


I I 'OO 
loll 

io-;»K 
:j 7 o.> 
:'.oi 7 
•> 7 

io-i:i 

:;on 

I I ns 
lOOJ 
Hi-'r. 

I 

IS -('.0 

:e 2 :\v> 

5 ) ‘70 
11) I.i 

II Ou' 




Distance 
fra vend'd. 


Rdalivii 
passe Hfjvt-unles 


] st class 
2tid cia.ss 
Inter class 
3rd cla.ss 


I 

i> 

21 

175 


Milos. 

155 

JOO 

i\\ 

U 


1 55 
(iOO 
l,5.3i) 
20, 000 


Sum 


500 


23.101 


The average di.staiice travelled hy all pn.sseiigers, wliicli is the ([iioticut 
of the sum of the relative passeiiger-iniles divided hy tJie sum of I he relalivi' niun • 
ber of passengers, is thus found to be 15 miles. HuNse dislunces muy lie eompiued 
with those for the year ending 31 st Dec'emher 1012, wliieh arc' 


1st class 
2nd class 
Inter class 
3rd class 

Sum 


Relative number 
of passf n{/ers. 


I 

1 

22 

03 


Disfance 

traudh'd. 

Miles. 

127 

98 

51 

10 


Relative 
passewjer-niiles. 


127 

392 

1,188 

22,520 


590 


21,227 


Thus the average distance travelled by all passfuigcj-s uji tim Norlh-NN eslmn 
Railway in 1912 was 41 miles, so that the mean distance per jiassongcr lies increas- 
ed by 4 miles during the decade. Seinng that witli this increase the speed of 
travel has decreased from 20-36 miles per hour for passenger trains and 14 27 for 
TwivAd trains in 1911, to 19-41 and 13-05 miles per hour resi^cti\^v in 1!)2 2, th e 

•I am initebtod to tho oourtosv ol tho ofdcialH ollho North- Wtwlcrn Railway loi' iia- «itli a groat 

maw of statistics, of tho most interesting chnrooU>r. rt-latins to Bailway traffic, such oh >’‘‘'',''■‘'8' '',' 
mile of thelUilway, number of trains tun, and so forth, of which time forbids cxaimiiiUiou. '‘'-y'”''* 9/'*' 'j 
patsent and focegi^g wotious. Mr. Fakir Chand, Auditor of Statistics, N. -U .By., has been ittu-st [lai tii.iilai ly h i f ul. 
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approximate average time spent on railway journeys by passengers in passenger 
trains from station to station, has increased from 2‘01 hours to 2*32 hours. If 


Traffic 

returaa. and 
mtra-Provln- 
dal figures of 
blrtb-place. 


we include, say, 10 to 16 minutes as the average time spent in the train by passengers 
at the terminal stations, the average time spent on journeys will be about 2^ 
hours. W e might have anticipated therefore that about onc-three-hundredth of the 
population would be enumerated in llailway trains, that is to say, 8,000 persons. 

As a matter of fact 09 trains with a total of something less than 14,500 
passengers were enumerated on the census night*, so that the census figures are 
in sensible agreenu'iit with tlie calculation made from the known volume of passen* 
ger traffic, and the known average lead and speed of transit. t 

'I'Jie ascertained mean length of journeys by rail in the Punjab has been 
seen to be a little over 45 iniles for each passenger. The modal (or most usual) 
lengtli of journey will also be less th.an 4.5 miles, and the conclusion reached is that 
the majority J »>[ the journeys made by rail on the North-Western Railway are 
less than 45 miles in length. 'I’his imjdies that a very considerable proportion 
possibly 50 per cent, of the rail journeys made are between adjacent districts or 
between two different points of the same district, and, as we have seen, the dura- 
tion of the visits so made will on an average be. below 2f months so that the term 
“ migration” in the restricted sense cannot be applied to them. § 

Finally, then we may say, in gtmeral, that the census figures showing the 
percentage of those bom outside the confines of a jiarticulftr district and enu- 
merated in it, are m.ado up of f.wo parts, namely — 

(*) immigrants proper, as defiruid by Sir Denzil Ibbetson for the 
Ptnijab {vide para. 134, page 58 of vol. 1 of the Punjab Census of 
1891, a classification followed by Sir Edward Maclagan in Chapter 
X, page 273 of the Punjab Report for 1901), or by Mr. Gait {vide 
para. 134, pages 89 and 90, Part J, vol. 1 of the Government 
of India Report for 1911), 

(n) the circulating population, made up mostly of persona who are 
making short trips on business, or for social ceremonies. 

To interpret the whole, or even in the greater part of the birth-place figures 
as the outcome of migration, except to and from places at great distances, and 
especially for foreign countries, as any form of migration, is to fail to recognise 
the true meaning of the census returns. 

C8. Of the 25,101,000 persons enumerated in the Punjab 627,137 or 2*6 per 

cent, were bom outside the Punjab. On 
KmiRraiits outsiUe iiiditt. otlicr hand 649,386 persona bom in 


X*roviru’o wh<*To enunicrntoil. Punjabi Dclliii 

I’l'r.'sona. Person-s. 


Hung Kong 
Konya 
Sudan 
Nyasalarni 

Tanganyika Triritoiy 
Strait.s SctLlonn-.nts 
Fedoraiod Malay St-ntos 
Unfciloratcd Malay StaicH 
(Joy Ion 
(’Jy])ru.s 

Suutho.rn Uhodosia 
Somali laud rruU;clonilo 
South Alrica 

Fiji 


Grand Total 


1,192 

4.82:i 

lb 

20 

320 

1,877 

7,789 

1,373 

174 

122 

10 

125 

180 

449 


18,487 


21 


23 


the Punjab were eiiurnerated outside the 
Province, of whom 530,899 were enume- 
rated in other parts of India. The 
details of tlie persons born outside 
India (so far as they have been re- 
ported) are given in the margin. 

In paragraph 64 of this chapter we 
have found the annual emigration and 
immigration from and into the Punjab 
to be approximately 14,000 and 11,000 
persons respectively, and we may now 
compare these figures with the traffic 
returns of the North-Western Railway 
showing persons crossing the boundary 
of the Pun j ab and Delhi . The figures may 


»BotwLH*n 7pm on the 18tJi .March 1921 and 0 a.m. im tho 19tJi. Tho arrangements for train and Btation 
enumeration were very thorough, a Hiipcrvisor and rnunioratorB (one of whom was a female) being reaponeible 
for each train the .supervisor luid male enumerators accompanying it throughout the night. Tho nett e£Feot of the 
scheme of enumeration was that it gave tho number of |Krson» ai^tually in transit at 0 a.m. on the night of tho 18th 
March 1921 Any person arriving at a station after that tilbo was enumerated at the station itself, except for a 
certain number whn were ac ommodaled in a Hi>ecial enumeration van. Unfortunately there are some rather 
serious errors in tho compilation of the returns for running trains. Thus the only train enumerated in the 
Amiitsar District was 5 Up, which could not contain mere than 1,000 passengers, and actually oontained 
403 though 2.362 persons are shown in Uanslt. The figures given in the lost column of Imperial Table 
ni for Amritsar inclmio 1,059 persons, who were counted in the platform enumeration, and do not belong 

to a ’lit have deduced the mean speed (given the lead) or tho mean lead (given tho speed) of 

journeys by rail from the Census figures of numbers of passengers. This converse process is appropriate to tho 

calculatmn of the mean^t^ s^^^ median journey. The 

median value could have boon found approximately, given the mode, from the weU-known formula. mean-mode^ffiS 
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ft certain amount of overlap, as, while the exact number of passengers 
leaolung and leaving the Punjab between the following stations is known : — 


Saisawa and Kalanaur 
Attock and Ehairabad 
Mari Indus and Kalabagli 
Taxilla and Usman Khatar 
Khushalgarh and Nak Band 
Dhandi and Reti 


For the United Provinces, 


For the Nort1i-\V» •st Frontif'i' Province. 


For Simla and BalucliiHtaii, 


Passenger trafiio entering und Iea\in«r tlu* Puiijal) 
from and to the Provinces nnmod, in 


yet these may include soino of the through passengers received froiii foreign lines 
Delhi and Bhatinda. 

The traffic figures of passengers to and from the Fun jab and Dellii uf 

all classes, for 1^22, are tliosi^ iioIcmI in 
the margin, from wJiirh ii will lx* observ- 
ed that a. total of over t million persons 
pass annually across the Punjab liorders 
by lail as compared with the ‘Jo. 000 
whose movenu'nts art* ascertaincMl Irom 
tll(^ census retinais. 

Following the saint* lint's tif r(‘ast)n- 
ing as in the pit'cetling paragraph 
dealing with the internal movements i»f 
the ])oj)ulation of the Punjab, we t oncludt* 
that the average duration uf stay outside the Prtivint e ol pt‘rst>ns crossing llu^ 

border is 


Province. 

1 

1 

Entering/ 

Punjab. 

teaviiiii; 

Punjab. 

United Provinces . . 


Hi;i,309 

North-Wcjst FionticT Province 

777,:X)‘J 

719,038 

tSindh 

270, «7U! 

302.593 

Other Provinces via Dcdlii 

i;i2,2IO 

78,231 

Other Provinces vin Bhatiiula 

i:i2,8:i7l 

1 53,5 i 1 

Totals 

2,078,1)48 

2,008.71.-1 


iViO.aoo 


2oot)(MK) ^ ^ mouths. Thus the trips i adt* oiilsith* tht* Pimjal) 

last, on , the whole, iieaiiy doiilile the time that intra provincial trips do. 
Here again it becomes largely a tpieslion of an ap])ropf iatt* tlt*linition ol 
migration, but if we adopt 3 munlhs as iie dichotomic period below which a visit 
to another province, or abroad, is not ( assed as a migration, we (ind t lat. a v(*rv 
•considerable portion of the percentage of Punjabis ennmerates 
must be put down as due to the circulation of short-term visitors, 
migration proper. As journeys by roacl have been exclmh'd, 
would swell the figun's of trans-frontier railway trallif*. the liguies lor the average 
<luration of a visit must be eurrcspcmdinglv reduced. We may. th(*r('lore, provi- 


els(*where 
and not to 
and as these* 


i) UKaitlis. 
•f months" 


and 


Some difil- 
cultles ol in> 


sionally estimate tJie duration of extra-provincial journeys as about 
If this figure seems lower than it ought to be compared with tlu* 

-(luration of intra-provincial journeys, w<* must remember that on tlu* (>ne liand, 
it includes an enormous number of visits, between adjoining districts which liappen 
to lie in different provinces, a,nd, on the other, that the number ol p(*imanent 
settlers in other provinces from among persons )orn in tlu* Punjal) is veiy vciy 
small. Both these cans(?s will tend to depress tlu average duration below yxp(*( t 
ation, the tendency being to associate extra-provincial migration (>nlv with long 
period visits made to Bombay, Bengal, Burma. Kenya, the Malay Stales. Kiigli 
or America. 

69. It is, so far as tlic speedy completion of th(*ir work is concei iu*( 
great advantage which some writers enjoy, that t hey ure prepared \u disregard 
the existaiice of logical fallacies so long as tlie lacts advanced aie suppoitcf )V 
figures. To a writer of this type the fact that I To per ‘Ut oi u* 
population is recorded as having b(*en born outside t h (list net t u < um 
of Multan, 14'6 per cent, in the ease of Ihiwalpindi, and S pei ci* i t u* 
case of the Kalsia State, is proof t hat there is a relativyiv laigci 
immiffrants into Rawalpindi than into .Multan, and into Kalsia t laii in o n yi 
of the other places. One possible fallacy, arising Irom tlu nc(cssa?\ iiu sioii 
of movements wliich 1 have classed under the term ‘circulation. i.i> 
dealt with in paragraphs 68 and 69, but it scyns jiossilile 1 < d^» 

fallacy may lurk behind the apparent j^implicdy ol t he ( a a. , ^ ' J V 

mont^, or even years, to analyse down to its elements the ‘ ^ 

attempt to expound, and only a preliminary exaimnatiou o n 1> 

•Tho ozclofiioii ia unavoidable, oh no Htatislics of road-traffic aie ttvailabfc. 
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Table showing the jjcrct^ntago of |K‘rsona born in a given area who 
wore (or would bo) enunu-rated in that area. 


5. 


Area. 

Approximate 
land area in 
square miles. 

ercentage ( 
native.s. 

'rin* w<irlil 

r.r>,oo(),ooo 

100 

IndLa(hUl) 

1.803, OOOl 

99-7 

The i*unj 1 b ( 1 92 1 ) 

Averagj* l^ritish Uistriet or State 

i:n,ooo| 

97-5 

in the Punjab ( 1921 ) 

A |K>iril on the earth’s siirfuee 

3.40()| 

86*1 

o| 

0 


be set foith. In its extreme forms the principle is simple and indeed 
obvious, and wo may start by examining the figures snown in the margin. 

The entries in rows 1 to 4 
will doubtless be accepted as 
indicating that with the'di'- 
minution of extension, the 
percentage of natives must 
decrease, or the percen- 
tage of foreign-bom must 
increase. The entry in row 
5 is an obvious deduction 
from the assumption of 
ab initio mobility of the 
organism.* 

Actually the percentage of foreign-born in every area will never be a single- 
valued function of the area itself or of the population ; but for our present purpose 
we may say that, in genoi al, the percentage of forcign-bom in any region increases 
as the area or population of the region diminishes. This is not a humano-sociolo- 
gical or eeonomi(! law, but a law of animal movement in relation to the properties 
of space. Now, just as tliere is an increase in the percentage of foreign-bom down 
from the world (0) to the average of a Punjab distrie.t or State (13*9), so it seems in- 
disputable that the perceiitagc of foreign-bom must increase continuously (though 
as a multiplo-valuedt function of the area) as the districts or States considered 
diminish in area or population. Though it is clear that the law is tnie as a general- 
isation covering wide variations of area, it is important to see to what extent it 
holds for the variations in size which occur in the different districts and States of 
the Punjab. If it does hold wc can predict that there will probably be a negative 
correlatiion between the population of a district and the percentage of foreign- 
boni. Actually wc find a correlation of — ’24+ ‘098 subsisting between the two 
variables, and the law therefore i.s applicable even within a comparatively limited 
range of variation of area.J 

The equation expressing the penjcntage of foreign-born (F) in a district or 
State in terms of the populaticm (P) of the district or State, is 

F - 1 S-e- >; 1(»~ *P. 


We have thus reached the important conclusion that it is idle to make deduc- 
tions from the percentage of immigrants into a district or State till the crudo 
percentage has been cori-ei ted for the size or [lopulation of the district or State 
concerned. .An approximate correction would be to subtract, from the crade per- 
centage of foreign-i)um the number deduced from the above regression equation. 
What the full correction would be, were an exact investigation of this point 
carried out, must be left to future discovery.^ 

Ill closing this sia-tion I will merely put liefore the reader a question, which 
will pointedly show the inqiortance of the foregoing discussion, in preventing 
the formation of hast y and fallacious judgments on the problem of migration. 

The following ])ercentages of persons foreign-born to the areas named and 
enuinm-ated in the .self-.sanie areas are recorded for the 1921 Census ; — 


Are.i . 

• 

Po})ulatioi). 

Percentage of 
foreign-born. 

Rohtak District 

772,272 

12-3 

Diijana State 

25,833 

26-3 

Julluncliir District 

822,544 

10-9 

Ka])urtbal:i State 

284,275 

171 

i 

i Ai 111 ..1 1 .. 


♦It would not bo tru • of tlio motionlcKH vegetable kingdom, whore the {xircentago of natives will always be- 


^ tim ko no apology for borrowing an occasional phraao from the technique of that reservoir of accurate 
expression, to wi! mathematics, tliough I am well aware that there is a tendency for the classical man to regard aiw 
idea he cannot grasp itiKtnnt.iiieousIy as either erroneous or futile. It is time he became more 8ocratic in his outlook.: 

ITbis coiTclatitui co-cfficieut, as well as the regression equation w^ch follows, are found after exclusion of the 
Ckjlony districts of Lyallnur, Montgomery, Shahpur and Sheikhiipura/ .... _ 

S Unless my very limited knowledge of the literature of Census enquiries is in error, the point has not been 
elucidated so far. G. H. Knibbs in a most detailed und illuminating treatise on “The 'Mathematical Theory of Pora- 
lation** printed as Appendix A, Volume 1 of the Census of the Commonwealth of Australia, 1917, does not deal udth 
the matter in his chapter on migration. 
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Dui^ State is in the llohtak District. Kapurthala State and the Jullundur 
District adjoin. Is the percentage excess o£ foreign-born in the two Punjab States 
to be attributed to political, sociological and economic causes '{ 1 leave the reader 
to ponder the question for himself in the liglit of the arguments adduced in this 
^paragraph, and to admit that but for these arguments his answer would have been 
an immediate, but unjustified affirmative.* 

Should the reader desire, in spite of all that has been said, to compare the 
percentile of foreign-born persons m one district mth that of another which 
differs widelj^ from it in population, he may, provisionally, apply the corrections 
in the following table, which will reduce all districts to a standard population of 
600,000. 

Table giving the correction to be applied to the observed percentage of 
foreign-bom in any district, to reduce it to the common basis of a district of a 
poptdation of 500,000. 

The correction must be subtracted from the observed percentage when it 
is negative, and added when it is positive. 


Population of District. 

60,000 


t’orrcction to iHirccntage of 
foreign-born (i.e., persona 
not born in District). 

— 2 '6 per ci‘nt. 

100,000 



- ‘^'2 

200,000 



1-7 

.300,000 



— bi 

400,000 



—06 

.500,000 



0 

600,000 



-10-6 ,, 

700,000 

• s 

• « 

-t-M 

800,000 

e e 

e • 

!-l-7 

900,000 

• e 

• f 

!-2-2 

1,000,000 

• « 

• • 

12-8 

1,100,000 


• « 

-| 3'3 ,, 

1,200,000 


• • 

1 3-9 


70. Any one wlio has followed with any degree of atiention the reason- Maya, ot 
ing of this and of the preceding chapter, will have perceived that more caution is * 
desirable in drawing conclusions from statistical material than has been customary 

in the past. One is, in fact, almost tempted to assert that knowledge based on di- 
rect appeal to statistics is the “Milya ”, or ” great illusion ” of the old Vcdantic 
philosophy, and that though the substance can he rcsolveil from the shadow, 
it is only by steadfast vision aided by the crystal lenses of mathematics shaped by 
such master minds as those of Laplace, tfauss, Francis (lalton andKarl Pearson. 

To flaunt unanalysed figures on printed pages is, perchance, but to increase 
the number of damang sliadf)ws, making the perception of f ruth more, rather than 
less difficult tlian before. t 

71. With the warnings emphasized in the pn^ceding paragraphs in mind Graphic 
the data of birth-place summarised in graphic form for the whole of the ’unjab 

will now be presented. Once, again, the most appropriate form of presentation 
appears to be that of systems of isopleths drawn on a small scale map of the Punjab, 
showing the most prominent features of the pl.ace-to-plac(i variation of the birth- 
place statistics. The isopleths in each case are drawn from the tahsil figures. 

Now the census schedules do not record the numbers of persons ejiumcrated in 
each tahsil who were born in that particular tahsil. hut. only the percentage 
of persons born in the district in which the tahsil was situated and enumerated in 
the tahsil. Naturally, the proportion of persons born in a given district and enu- 
merated in a tahsil in that district, w'ill be grctatei’ than tJie number of persons 
bom and enumerated in the same tahsil . Thus, at the outset the percentage figures 
of foreign-bom persons in each tahsil will Ihj greater (though how much greater 
it would only be possible to calculate by elaborate mathematical reasoning) than 
the figures adopted for the purpose of the diagrams. 


♦If timo permita (an unlikoly contingency) 1 ho|)0 to examine in an Appendix what correction Hhould be 
itppliod to the crude figures of foreign'bom for a given area and population and rate of movement. 

tThus, If, in respect of this problem of migration, a metaphor may be permitted, it i.** as though one instan- 
taneously observed myriads of flying-fish emerging from and di.sapix>aring into a sunlit soa, and attempted to deter- 
mine by intuition alone the movements made below the surf^me. 
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The diagrams consist of — 

Diagram 27, isop^leths of percentile numbers bom in each district and 
enumerated in each tahsil or state ; 

Diagram 28, isopleths of percentage of persons enumerated in each tahsil 
or district and bom in a contiguous district or state ; 

Diagram 29, isopleths of percentage of persons enumerated in each tahsil, 
but born outside the Punjab. 

As regards diagram 27, the moditicatioii just noticed must be applied, 
4 nd, if wc may lapse tor a moment into an interpretation, with all the examples 
of statistical fallacies confronting us, we may conclude that the Lyallpur and Mont- 
gomery colonics contain the largest number of emigrants ! Also the greater 
proportion of the stay-at-home population of the Punjab is included in the mwal- 
pindi and Multan Divisions (excluding the colonies) and in the Himalayan and 
Sub-IIimalayan tracts. Tlie reader will, doubtless, observe impatiently that 
these conclusions could have been reached without any elaborate refinements 
of analysis. Very possibly this is so, but if he supposes that a cursory glance 
of the figures will throw light on the relative amount of migration into the various 
districts within these wide limits, then he will fall into a grievous error due to one 
or other of the fallacies previously examined. 
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Diagram 28 shows the percentage number of persona in each tahsil who were 
bom in contiguous districts, contiguous that is, not necessarily to the tahsil 
itself, but to the district in which the particular tahsil is situated. ' These ligures 
must be interpreted in the light of the remarks regarding the circulation of the 
population, and, where there arc areas within which the percentage of persons 
bom m contiguous districts is high, say over 10 percent., the characteristic 
must be attributed as due in part to the great daily movement of the population, 
and not as wholly duo to immigration proper. These figures are. paiiicularly 
in need of correction for the rapidity of the population circulation, lor the length 
of the boundary line between each district and its neighbours, and for the presence 
or absence of natural barriers of inter-communication. 
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Lastly, diagram 29 whidi shows the ^reentaffi of pa»omi eatamecated 
ta each Punjab tahsil and State and bom outside tiie Punjab, the figures at first 
seem to be perfectly straightforward, and it migtt appear as if there were 
no obstacles to an appreciation of the shape of the isopletlffl. We observe, for 
instance, that the regions of high percentage numbers of foreign-bom, say, a^ve 
5 percent., are included in three narrow strips, one along the Jumna adjoinh^ 
the United Provinces, the next in the areas of Ferozepore and Hiuar which adjmn 
Rajputana, and the third in two narrow pieces of territory belonging to the Mutree 
and Sialkot tahsils adjacent to Kashmir. For the rest, the percentage of persons 
bom outside the Pmijab, enumerated in the various Punjab tahsils is very small, 
and there are large tracts comprising the central districts of the Punjab, and a 
long narrow region running paraUcl to the course of the Chenab from Ghiniot in 
the Ly allpur district to Rajaupur in the Dera Ghazi Khan district, together with 
the tahsils of Pindighcb, Talagang, Khushab, Chakwal and Fatehjang, in which the 
percentage of persons born outside the Punjab does not exceed 0’6 per cent. The 
long strip lying along the Chenab referred to above includes Jhang, and grazes 
Lyailpur, and it is clear that the canal colonies have not become the happy hunting 
ground of the speculator from outside the Punjab, though this is less true of Mont- 
gomery (3 per cent.) and Khanewal (2 per (!ent.) than it is of Lyailpur (1‘1 per 
cent.), Sargodha (1‘7 per cent.) and Shahpur (’5 per cent.). 
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Vnthber of persons born in. ihi sp oi led { ic tliftcji atul 
oOHmerofted trifhinlhe Ptooince. 


IBomln 


Enumerated in 


72. The ^gutes for some of the salient birth-place statistics will now be compariwn 

given in comparative form for uJ'” **5rtthi 
1921 and for previous censuses, those or 1911 . 
though mostly without any 
attempt to solve tlie many 
diflicult problems of interpreta- 
tion w'hieh they present, 'rims 
the table, in the margin shows 
the change in the, mimljcr of 
persons per mille enumerated 
in the distiiels of birth, in 
contiguous districts, and in other districts of the Province, since 1!K)J. 

The extent to which the other IVovinces of India coutrihute to the 
hmeigo-born population of the Punjab is shown in the following table - 

Immigration from oth(r Provinct:^ to Punjab and Delhi 


Punjab Di&triot or State Same District or State 
ContigaouB District . . District 
ifoii-o<Mitigaoii8 JMstrietj Distri<rl 
Ottteide the Province Tho Province 


1901. 

1911. 

97rt 

944 

19 

41 

ft 

1ft 


1921. 


801 

7f» 

30 


Province or State. 

1921. 

1911. 

Bajputana Agency . . 

2.57,7 1« 

218,152 

United Provinws 

2()9,2:19 

21 9.91 :3 

Kashmir 

76, .344 

72,3«0 

4fforth'Wost Frontier Provinc<' . . 

.34,868 

:{ft.27i 

Bombay 

11,223 

10,58:1 

Bengal 

ft,9ftO 

ft, 136 

Eastern Bengal 


483 

Baluchistan 

3,609 

3,704 

Central India Agenoy 

013 

:i,6:io 

Burma 

J,G67 

1,.550 

Central Provinces and Oernr 

2,844 

1,500 1 

Madras . . 

2,130 

1,110 

Hyderabad 

l,4G0 

6S9 

Although in 1921 

a great number 

Districts. 1 

Emigrant. s 
to Tiurnm. 

JtnTnigl•allf^ 

from 

llurnia. 

Amritsar 

2,388 

211 

Lahore 

1,669 

26:j 

Jhelum 

867 

70 

Patiala 

(i07 

116 

Rawalpindi 

956 

72 

Ludhiana 

865 

,301 

Jullundur 

685 

26 

Oujrat 

1,074 

ft.5 

Unspeoided 

11,8:37 

ft0,3 


The variation in the proportion of 

^OpoHionoffiimale^ io mPesof Pu^jib and D^thi. 



pROrOllTIO.N OP FEMALES 

TO EVERY 100 MALES. 

Distrioi. 

ImniigraiitH. | 

Emigrants. 


1911. 

1921. 

1911. 

1921. 

Hnrou. 





Kangra 

126 

M2 

145 

152 

Ambala 

184 

192 

150 

157 

Rolifcak 

331 

.351 

234 

329 

Kamal 

193 

243 

19:3 

240 

Hisoar 

179 

263 

189 

157 

4!iid 

208 

218 

2.59 

336 

Avmge 

202 

232 

190 

240 

Musauian. 





Atlook 

122 

101 

94 

74 

RmOhaiiXhaa 

68 

60 

71 

54 

Jhelum 

167 

158 

84 

78 

Rawalpindi 

83 

68 

U8 

138 

^NJtat 

174 

93 

96 

102 

Mnsaflanarh . . 

79 

75 

72 

74 

manwall 

76 

63 

86 

79 

AMMllgi 

no 

OG 

90 

84 

Humu. 





Oilhi 

214 


261 

342 








1 

Province or Sinlo. j 

1921. 

1911. 

Mysore . . . . j 

.301 

27;{ 

Baroda 

119 

225 

A mlaimin- Nicobar . . 

72 

m\ 

Assam 

196 


Bihar and Ori.^Ka 

I.IIO 


Uwalior 

3,250 



.36 : 


'I'ravamorc 

9 


Titdiii, uiis{M!cilipd .. 

I, SOI) 1 

IJ55 

French and J'orlngin so S^U Io- 

ISS 1 

100 

nian te 

j i 


T(»lal 

! ()74.:c.»5 

1 605,952 


of persons from (iiijrul: eiiiigrnted to 
Burma, as in 1911 tlie (list rids of 
Lahore nnd Ludhiana conlaim.Ml tho 
gr(?atost number of immigrants from 
Burma. Of course a certain numlxir of 
the recorded immigiaiils from Burma 
are not Burmese at all, but merely 
the children of Punjabi emigrants born 
while their parents were, residing in 
Burma. Further details are given in 
the marginal table. 

females to 100 males enumerated outside 
their district or St ate of liirtli sinct* JOl I 
is shown in tJie marginal talih*. 1 am 
very loath to Ix^.lieve Ilia td lie dilTerenees 
between the 1011 and 1021 figures is the 
result of any change in the fundamental 
cus1.oms of the country, and that Hindus 
are more inclined than ever to choose 
their wives fro in di.stanl districts, or that 
Musalmaiis tend to go less furth(*r atiedd 
for their brides than in 1011. The (le- 
(!reasc of the relative number ot loreign- 
born leinulf^s in Delhi from 211 per cent, 
to 120 per e.ent. is ratlier more than one 
could wisely attribute to the result of 
random sampling. A very full adlioc 
enquiry would be necessary in order to 
decide" whether the Delhi Hindus were 
relying on tlic locally born woinou as their 
brides more than they did 10 years ago. 
The truth probably is that in the course 
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PUNJAB OBH 80 B BUPORT, 1931. 


Immlsra- 
tlon from and 
Emigration 
to other 
eonntrles. 


of the last decade there has been a vast influx of foreign-bom male labourers who 
have not brought their female relatives with them at all, and, until these males 
either settle down in Delhi, or depart from the Province, the comparative small* 
ness of the number of foreign-born females will continue. When the Delhi Pro- 
vince emerges from its position of unstable economic equilibrium it seems probable 
that the percentage of foreign-born females to males mil revert to about its old 
figure of 200, provided, of course, that the composition of the Hindu population 
is not materially altered by the formation of the new Province. 

73. The numbers of persons bom in foreign countries and enumerated in 

the Punjab and Delhi in 1921 was 

Couatrio*. T..t«i Punjab, j Oc-ihi. 38, .637 of whom 35,262 Were enumer- 

ated in the Punjab and 3,286 in the 
Delhi Province as compared with the 
.Asiatic countries 18,227 17.95.7: 274 total of 64,267 enumerated in 1911. 

African 040 6*1 67 f he details are given m the margmal 

.American „ 7:ii 707 24 table. Tile Corresponding figures for 

1901 were 39,604, and Rai Bahadur 

Total 78,577 75,252| 3,28.. Pandit Haii Kishcu Kaul in comparing 

the 1911 and 1901 figures attributes 

the increase largely to the development of ifominorce and industry. If this 
cxplauation is accepted the decrease in the number of foreigners in 1921, to 
about the .same numliers as in 1901, would be explained by the setback to com- 
mercial relations caused bj' the war. Most of the decrease it will be observed is 
duo to a falling off of more than 10,000 persons born in Asiatic countries other 

than India. TJie decrease in the num- 

Countriea. Total. Punjab. T>ii,i. bcr of Europeans in the Punjab is 

possibly to be explained by the reduc- 
tior. of the British Army ; but on this 
Afsiianiatan 10,089 10,60.3 86 point I liavo 110 exact information. 

4 . 9 j|t’ 4 .W 133 The details of the emigration from 

'i''*"*' >.878 0 Asiatic countries is shown in the 

marginal table. 

The details of immigrants from European countries is shown in the 

marginal table. The most notable 
Countiics of birth. Total. Punjab. Delhi. difference between thc 191 1 and 1921 

figures is t.he reduction in thc number 
of Dormans from 76 in 1911 to 7 in 
United Kingdom of Croat Bri- 1921. Belgians lutvc decreased from 

Portugal r.( 61 6 61 to 3!> aiid Maltese from 60 to 7. 

9“*'"*'“'^ •^1 I am surprised to see that only 6 

I'ran.K) 6,’ 40| 16 ^ 

Belgium 3.' 3.' .. (irccks Avcrc enumerated m the 

‘J 7 Punjab in 1921 as tlic Firm of Messrs. 
Spain .' If ft 7 Ralli Brothers alone would supply 

UTOtir'*"'* *2| 1 1 number. 

iiohand Of immigrants from the British 

■ 5 l 3 Isles of whom the details are given in 

.s'wmicn and Non^ny .3* 1 the marginal table, the Irish mone ap- 

ciKor and Icc “ ' 

ian.4 .. 20 i7| 3 decreased only from 2,916 m 1911 

Unspecified .. 33 ni| 17 2,883 in 1921, whereas the Scots 

Total 10,184 i6,27.3| 2,911 have fallen from 1,790 in 1911 to 1,300 

in 1921, while the English and Welsh 
Birth place. Total. Punjab. I Dellii. have fallen from 18,696 tO 14,714. 

Possibly in its present condition 
Irishmen find their native country less 
England and Woles i4,7i4| 12,722' 1,992 pleasant to retum to than does the 

:: a I’iS Scotsman, Englishman, or Welshman. 

Unspocified The details of emigration from the 

Total 18 , 903 ! i 6 , 068 | 2,836 Punjab and Delhi to places outside ate 

given in Subsidiary Table VI, but thjf 

table is very incomplete, and contains no record of the number of Pimjabis in, 
Europe or America. $ 


Countriea. 

Total. 

1 

Punjab* 

Afghanistan 

10,681) 

10,603 

China 

426 

423 

Nopal 

4.9i;) 

4,780 

Tibut 

i.oai 

1,678 


Countiics of birth. 

Total. 

Punjab. 

Delhi. 

United Kingdom of Groat Bri- 




tain and Ireland 

18,00!! 

16,0081 

2,835 

Portugal 

f»( 

61 

5 

Germany 


6 

2 

Franco 

fit 

40i 

15 

Belgium 

3! 

3.' 


Italy 

21 

14 

7 

Malta 


4 

3 

Spain 

1/ 


7 

Suritzerland 


ol 

8 

llusaia 

2| 

1 

1 

Holland 




Austria Hungary . 




Gnwec! 



3 

Sweden and Norway 

3 


1 

Turkey in Kiirojjo 

6 


4 

Ikmmark, Gibraltar and Ico 




land 

20 

171 

3 

Unspecified 

33 


17 

Total 

10,184 

16,27.3| 

2,011 

Birth place. 

Total. 

Punjab. ! 

Dcllii. 

England and Wales 

14,7141 

12,722; 

1,092 

Scotland 

1,306 

1.107 

109 

Ireland 

2,8831 

2.1491 

7.34 

Unspocified 



•• 

Total 

18.003! 

16,0681 

2.835 




ctur. in.~BntxH-nAci. 
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74. The chief figoiea as regard birth-place are given in Table XI, Part Aj 
which gives the detail fcr Districts and States, Table XI, Part B, which gives details 
for cities and selected towns, and Table XI, PartC, which gives details foi- Delhi 
Province and Delhi City. A word of warning is necessary as regards the entries 
in the first row “ Punjab” of Table XI, Part A, as this does not mean that the figure 
entered opposite the row, and under any particular column, gives the number of 
[arsons enumerated in the particular district who were born in the Punjab. It 
simply means the total number of persons enumerated in the particular district. 
The actual number of persons enumerated in any district and born within the 
Rovince is shown in row 3 of Table XI, Part A. Provincial Table XT gives the 
birth-pl^e of immigrants into various canal colonics according to caste, age and 
occupation ; part I applies to the Lower Chenab Colony, II to the Lower Jhelum 
Colony and III to the Upper Bari Doab Colony. In addition to the Imperial and 
Provincial tables 7 subsidiary tables are printed as appcndice.s to the present 
chapter. 

Subsidiary Table I gives details of birth-place by natural divisions, that is 
to say, according to the grouping of districts and states into Indo-Gangetic Plain 
West, Himalayan, Sub-Himalayan and North-West Dry Area. 

Subsidiary Table II gives a classification of emigration on the same basis 
of natural divisions. 

Subsidiary Table III compares the figures of birth-place by natural divisions 
for 1911 with those of 1921 for U)th the Punjab and Delhi. 

Subsidiary Table IV gives the details of migration between the Provinces 
of the Punjab and Delhi and the other parts of India, the other parts of India 
being named in alphabetical order under the classes British Territory and Federated 
States separately. 

Subsidiary Table V gives the calculated number of persons travelling 
between districts of the Punjab during the decade 1911-1921 as determined solely 
from the Census figures of birth-place. 

Subsidiary Table VI gives the details of persons enumerated outside the 
Punjab and Delhi. So far as the figures relate to persons enumerated in other 
parts of India, this table may be accepted as being as correct as any of the Punjab 
figures, but, as has been already noted, the figures are very incomplete in respect 
of countries outside India, and, in particular, of places in Europe and America. 

Subsidiary Table VII is one specially prepared by Mr. Middleton to show 
the effect of what he calls the “ balance of migration,” which phrahc Mr. Middleton 
defines as equal to the number of immigrants minus the miinber of emigrants. 
Actually as we have seen, the number of immigrants and emigrants to any parti- 
cular district or State in the Punjab is not known to any great degree of approxi- 
mation, and to use the crude figures of birth-place without any correction for the 
“ circulation ” nor for the effect of area and population seems to me likely to bo 


Rtfarant* 
(0 teUn 


a fertile source of fallacious inference. 

Subsidiary Table VIII shows the birth-place of persons according to the 
Tahsil or State of enumeration. 

Subsidiary Table IX gives the percentages based on Subsidiary 
Table VIII. 


Mr. Midd?eton has further projioacd two other fund ion« whi«hho callrt “ tho oo-i'nicieiit o' ini ration” and 
“ the effect of migration. ’* Tho co-cflicient of ininrali ii he dcfincH as equal to iminigrants minus emi;Tant« d vided 
by Imtn grants plus emigrants. “ Tho effect of migration ** ho detinoB oh tho number of imini rants ruinus emigrants, 
divided by total population. Had Mi. M d lleti.ii itMua.ned to th-vclop tho idcaa of wliich theso functions ueio 
the synth3.d3, no doubt the rrsultn would have b« on of conaidcraLio inlerrat. 
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1. Shoving hirt^upliioe o! penon*) onumcrated in eaoH dlntriot and State of the ^an]ab. 11. 6ho\v|ns place of enumerj^tion 
of periona born in each district or St.it9 ot the Piinjab. III. Showing birth»plaee by nataral divisions. IV. Showing Idrtluplaoe 
of— ^a) ponons enumerato.l in th« Punjab and born in oth»^r Provino.vi and States in 191 1 and 1921, commonly cisseed as immigrants, 
(6) por-iom born in the PjiiJ lb and oriuiiurited in other Provinoos and S at.'S in 1911 and 1921, commmly known as erokranta, 

V. 6h wing calcalted ui nbor of porsons pas ing annually from caoh (U strict in the Punjab, to every other district in ths j^njab. 

VI. Showing tho ilctail<s of emigrants onumoraled outdde tho Punjab and Delhi. VXi. Migration to the canal colonies, 1911 and 
1921. VII [. Shi wing the birth-place of jicrsons according to tahsil or State of enumeration. IX. Showing the peroontagea 
based on Subsidiary Table Vlll. 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE 1. 

Immigration (actual figures). 


District, Stato and Natural Diviiion 
where uiiurni;ratc(l. 


PaNJAB 

1. INDO-GANGETIC PLAIN WEST 

1. Hissar 

2. Loharu State 

3. Jt'ilitak 

4. Dujana State 
fi. Gnrgaon 

0 . Pataudi S:aie 

7. Karnal 

8. Juiiundnr 

0 . Kapurtkila Slate 

10. Lndliiuna 

11. Mal.rk Ata Stale .. 

12. Fi'n»Z('p;in^ 

13. Faridkot Stiti 

14. Patiala Stile 

15. Jini State 

16. Nabha Stale 

17. Laln«ro 

18. Amritcer 
111. G'ljranwiila 

20. SjiiiUltupitra 

2. HIMALAYAN 

21. Naha II State 

22. Simla . . 

23. Snrdi Ililt S'ales. , 

24 Silaipur Sta'e 

25. Kvtigra 

26. Maa ii StcUA 

27. Su fret Slate 

28. Ckamha Stale 

3. SUB-HIMALAYAN .. 

29. Ambala 

30. Ka'^ia State 

31. UoHhiai'pur 

32. Gunlaspur 

33. Sialkot 

34. Cluj rat 

35. Jht'litm 

36. ilawalpindi 

37. Attock 

4. NORTH-WEST DRY AREA 


DiiArici, State (of 
Natural Diviaion). 


Cunt gu'jue 
Diehict or 
State in the 
Prov>ne^. 


llOHN IN (DOG 8 OMrrTBD). 

9 I I Conliguoue 


Non^Con- 


pther parte of\ parte of other I tiguous parte I 
\ the Province. \ PmvUrAJt I ofotkr^ \^9iaeinaea. 


Provinces, 


of other 
Provinces, dec. 


a 3 I S 
^ ^ 1 £ 


38. 

Ms>ntgnmcry 

39. 

Shahpiir 

40. 

Mian wall 

41. 

Lyallpur 

42. 

J hang 

43. 

Multan 

44. 

Bahaw ilpnr State 

45. 

MuzafTargarh 


Dora Ghazi Khan . . 


INDO-QANGETIC PLAIN WEST 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE U. 
Emigration (actual figures). 


Knumerateh in (OOU 9 OMITTKI)). 


ConUguoui 


I (j'liitiguous 


Pialriott State and Kaiural DiTfrlon 
whore bom. 


DiHriel,i)UUt{or Iharictor OlhataiUaJ of oil,, r ( s Out.nd» India. 

Natural VivUion). Slattinlhr the nroiimc. I’rofnre,. ,mrt.yfMcr 

Province. .<•«. l‘rovtn'., 



I H i I I H 


li, H 1 


S ! I) l«» II ll> m M 17 IS 1 19 


PUNJAB 

1. INUO-GANGETIO PLAIN WESJ 


1. HisBar 

2. Loharu Stoic 

3. BoUtak 

4. Dujana Slate 
6. Gurgaon 

6. Pataudi State 

7. Karnal 

8. Jullundiir 

0. KapuTthala State 

10. Ludhiana 

11. Malerkotla State 

12. ForozepoitJ 

13. F arid kot State 

14. Patiala Stale 

15. Jind S,ate 

16. NablM State 

17. Lahore 

18. Aniritear 

19. Gujranwala 

20. Shcikhu|)ura 


2. HIMALAYAN 


24.474113,413 


.413 11,061 • i • • • I • • P 21 176 ! 145 210 151 59 ^ 18 15 | 


j 10.599 5,935 4.664| 462 233 22«M 44j 27 17 1521 56 fid 104 79 2a . • . . | . 


71(i '101 ‘iLi '>-1 


10 i| M A '1 

393 28ll ry2 12 1(1 12. 


10 12 7 4 1 3 I . . ^ • 

,584 344 240 21 4 17 2o 10 1< 5.5 

12 8 4 2 .. 2 I I .. .. 

730 421 301) 51) 17 42 II 5 J* 

733 424 300 07 23 1 1 127 71* ’)! .. 

230 142 94 32 l(i 22 1“ .7 5 • 

475 285 190 07 23 41 38 22 10 .. 

(it) 42 24 8 3j 5 8, 2 0 .. 


17: 3S| i; 


0 7 4 

. 15 10 


894 500 3Sk| llOl 45] 051 15i S 


<1 :* 4 ■» ■» ' 


1,2(U> 7r,(i 61(1 186 ;.8i I-*;. 21', n i;; *' 

I4r u-l l‘> 111 !ll 21 .. 


200 129 71 50 II 3C. 7i 2| 1 

895 502 393 91 45 10 23 12 H .. 

S24 474 3:)0 101 44 Ol- 91 51 3/ .. 

546 :«I8 266 84 46 41 22 16 1' •• 


8 11 S 3 .. 

2 1 1 • 

1 3 I 

:-{2 22 10 .. 
20 19 7 .. 

7 5 2 .. 


177 1381 17 


1,675 876 799 28 10 18 21 13 8 


21. Kalian State 

22. Simla . . 

23. Simla Hill Slaiee . . 

24. Btlaapur Stale 

25. Katigra 

26. Mandi State 

27. Sukit S.aic 

28. Ckaiuba Slate 

3. SUB-HIMALAYAN .. 

29. Ambala 

30. Kaleia State 

31. Hoshiarpur 

32. Gurdaspur 

33. Sialkut 

34. Gujrat 

35. Jhelum 

36. Bawalpina 

37. Attock 

4. NORTH-WEST DRY AREA 

38. Montgomery 

39. Shahpur 

40. Mianwali 

41. Lyallpur •• 

42. Jhang 

43. Multan 

44. Bahawalpur State 

45. Muzallargarh 

46. Dora Gh^ Khan . . 


120 09 

31 20 

28'; 14S 

88 48, 

7:i2 378 


lis| 139 3 1 

48 40 4 I 

378 351 33 15 

9(i 85 1* 3 

‘rw I’A *2 1 


IS 13 11 


2,985 2,492 313 136 177 365 220 145 

64(1 246 77 :!(■ 47 62 !!• •J 

26 16 S 6 I 

179 3Srt 79 2S .“)! 9.i 01 ■»• 

1.11 334 50 17 39 82 19 "»3 

481 385 71. 29 II 1.52 89 03 

41(4 358 12 20 22 38 24 14 

229 222 3S 21 17 10 H 


2,460 93 51 42 231 13 10 

257 78 42 3(1 27j 10 IJ 

29! 20} 11 9 14 9 •' 


163 7 4 3 12, 

232 37 19 18 lOj 

2.50 09 38 31 8j 

;{(i2 29 17 12 Si 


310 10 

2511 17 


Si fi! 3 

ll.| 0| 4 



INDO-GANGETIC PLAIN WEST 


178 125 


Delhi 



SUBSIDIARY TABLE 11L 

Migration between natural divisions (aetual figures) compared with 1911. 


NuMBKR RMaMKUATBD (000 *8 OMITTED) IZT NATURAL DiVISIOIf. 


Indo~Gangetic Plain 
We^t. 


PUNJAB AND DELHI 


mm*. Sub-Hima- 



867 


Indo<Gtuig(^tio Plain W<%t . . 


(Punjab) 1021 


(Delhi) 1921 


671 ft), 699 


302 31 


67 8 104 


Indo-Ganp;t»lic Pbdn West, 
Punjab and Dolhi * • < 


369 ] 10,030 


8 166 


Himalayan 


2 18 


Sub-Hi malayan 


Ntirth-Wcat Dry Area 


1021 I 6,490 1 


1911 I 4,060 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 

Migration botween tho Provinces ol the Punjab and Delhi and other parts of India. 


Notb. — ^T hiB table iu divided into 3 partti — 

(•) Showing the total flgim?.s of immigration tu mid fini«ruli..n from tlu wliolc of i,l,r Pimiub and U lhi ProviiictK (with 
details of British Territory and Punjab Stales) taking all the other Provino .s <.f India t<.gethr i. 

(W) Containing details of migration between the Punjab ainl l>lhi (Ibiti^h r.nii.iA ;,nd l»uuj.d> States) and the 

British Territory of each of tho other Provinces. 

(m) Giving similar details of migration l)et ween the Punjab and Delhi Pn. vim e (Ibitisli T* .md 1‘unjiih States) 

and the Feudatory Stales of the other Provinei's. 


Province or State. 


I.— TOTAL 

1, British Territory 

2. Punjab Slatt's .. 

U.— BRITISHTERRI 
TORY. 

Total 

1, British Territory 

2. Punjab States . . 

Ajhsb Mbbwaba 

1. British Territory 

2. Punjab iStatcs . 

Andamanb abd Nico< 

BARS. 

1. Britiah Territory 

2. Punjab States . 


J, British Territory 
2. Punjab States 

Baluoidstan (Distbiots 
AND AdMINISTKBBD 

Tbbbitokiiss). 

1. British Territory 

2. Punjab State's 

Bengal 

L British Territory 
2. Punjab States . . 

BiHAB AND OBISSA . J 

1. Britisb Territory 
2« Punjab States . . 

Bombay 

1. British Territory , 

2, Punjab States 


1 . British Territory . . 
^ 2. Punjab States . 

Cbnteal Pbovinoks 
and Bebab. 

1. British Territory 

2. Punjab States 


L British Territory 
2, Punjab States 



Kini- Krni- 
grunLs grants 
from from 
Punjab. Delhi. 


11121. I !1)2I. 


♦530.899 69,175 

ihs.bai 
.‘{S.OLMi 2. still 


♦376,16863,202 

;i;r>.038 (>0,342 
IS,0;>2 2,8r>(i 


and iJellii. 


102L I ion. ; V.uin 

! tnwi. 


♦ &§ ' 


500.099,504,173 

- 4,074 

441/KH)i43.S,113 

1 3,4o7 

33,007j 30,001 1 

1 

-r),0‘M 

'•Mi 

1 

! 

339,3851 332.769 

i ! 6,616 


l‘. wes.s ( { 

) or (h - 

li<-ienc\ ( 

- )of 

migration 

i over 

eniigrid 

ion. 

1021. 

j 

ion. 

1 _ . 

12 ! 

13 

-1 174,296, d 

101,7711 

i 1.32.000* 

i 75.710 


303,234'207,20I { (’.,033 

14,0231 14,017 - t!i 


4,028 2.241 6,269| 4,llli H 2,158 


3.478 2,241 1 
rir»0 . . I 


r.,7101 2,003| -12,720 

;mo 1 (>ir,( .. im 

I ! 

1,789, 2,072{ 283 

l.72;t: l,!H7| 

tjoj i2r)l - r.o 

3,184| 2,973i | 211 

2,010. 2,312! } ;.77 


35,591 489 36,0761 23.7481 ; 12,328; 


31,314 isr> 

1.277 .. 

15,754 1,88 

I 

14,1 m I.SS2 jr.,0021 

1,01 1 ( .. i,()44'; 

6,718| 541 7,259 

0,272) :>ll 0,813 

140', . . 4 Hi 

♦55,603 4,628 *60,231 

30,031 ] l,li2S :f.,.7.70; 


20,9381 727 


7,250 002| 

41.5 .. 


i 11,810 
-I .712 













IM 
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SOBffiDUSZ TABUS. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 

Higratioii between (he Provinces of the Punjab and Delhi and other parta of India— oontinued. 


Pmvinoe or State. 

Iirimi- 

grants 

to 

Punjab. 

Immi- 

grants 

to 

Delhi. 


1 1021. 

1021. 

1 

2 j 

3 

Dblhi 

35,165] 


1. British Territory .. 

2. Punjah States 

32.305 

2,801) 


Madras 

1,583 

1 

553 

1. British Tovritory .. 

2. Punjab States 

1,508 

75 

553 

N.W.r. PitoviscJic (Dis 
Tuicrs AND Adminis 
TBBED TkRUITOUIES). 

34,252 

610 

1. BritiMh Territtjry . 

2. Ptmjab States 

33,838 

414 

010 


Bxoo8B(-f')or defl- 
oienoy ( — ) of 
migration over 
emigration* 


PONJAB 

1. Biitifth Territory . . 

2. Punjab States 

United Pkovinors of 1 
Aoua and Onnii. 

1. British 'IVrri lory .. I 

2. Punjab Slah'H 

III.— PIIUDATORV 
STATKS. 

Total .. 2 

1 Punjab Staten 

2, Bi iliah 'JVTritory . . 2 

Assam States 

1. Piinjaii States 

2. British Territory . . 

BALOCniSTAN Aubncy 

Tbaots. 

J. Punjab Stales 
2. British Territory . . 

Baroda 

1. Punjab States 

2. British Territ<)ry . . 

Bknoal S fates 

1 . Punjab .Slat-es 

2. British Territory . . 

Bihar and Orissa 
States, 

1. Punjab Stales 

2. Britisii Territory . . 

Bombay States 
1. Punjab StaU's 
f . British Territory . . 

Cbntral India Agency 

1. Punjab States 

2. British ToiTitory .. 

Cbntral Pruvincjbs 
States. 

1, Punjab States 

2. British Territory . . 


192,689 74., 140 

173,167 71,140 
10.522 


303,859 

75,1 S2 
228,077 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 

Hipalioil bttvom the Provinces of the Punjab and Delhi and other parts of India— contmucf/. 


ImiujgnmfR Ui Punjiil 
luid Ikdht. 


Province or Statu. 


a\»AUAttSTATK 

1. Punjab StaK's 

2, British Tenittiry . . 

Hyosbabai> 

1. Punjab Statius 

2. British Territory .. 

Kashmir 

1. Punjab StatcB 

2. British Territory .. 

Madras States in> 
oLUoma Cocinu and 
Tbavancore. 

1. Punjab StaU'fl 

2. British Territory . . 


1, Punjab StatPR 

2. British Territory . 

Travahooru 

1. Punjab StaU‘8 

2. British Territory . 

Mysore 

] . Punjab States 
2, British Territory . 

N.-W. F. Province 
(Aosnoirs and Tri- 
bal Areas). 

1* Punjab States 
2. British Territory . 

PmiJAU States 
2, British Territory . 


1,793 1,457 

220 

i,4r>7 


185 75.344! 72.389 | 2,975 ♦52,427 

2,058 i-720 0:u 

185 71,057 00,711 12,240 .51.707 


Rajputaka Agency .. 1222,173 33,729 



1, Punjab States 

2. British Territory 


70,814 

151,350 ;l;i,720| 185,0881 182,18 


1, Punjab States 

2, British Territory .. 

(Jxhtbd Provinces 
Btatss. 

. 1, Punjab States 
2, British Territory , . 

li^iA Unspeoihed . . 

1. British Territory .. 

2. Punjab States 

Trehok and Porto. 
aoJBSB Ssttlekents, 

1. Punjab States 

2. British Territory . . 


Emi- 
gran In 
frcjiii 
Punjab. 

Eiui- 

granlN 

t'roiu 

Drflii. 

1021. 

1921. 

7 

S 

{ 2,530 

722 

i :{(i5 
2,10.‘* 

722 

♦1,618 

1,112 

517 

155, 

1,1 12 

♦52,42?' 


o:u 

51.707 


♦53 


o 

:i5 

♦7 


•42 

■} 


;ir> 

958 

260 

Hi 

010 

200 

20,179 

86 

4o:t 

19,770 

00 

( " 1 


83,387j 

2,137 

10,700 

10,021 

2,137 

♦43 


1,531 

71 

23 

1.5U8 

i 

i 

71 

i 


-{ 190,378: 

1 

• 161,083 

i .’H.n lH 

: 1 42,551 

1 l30,.i:;i. 

‘ 1 no,..);. 

. 43 

: m 

1 

• \ 

808 

I3i 

1 

1 71C 

1 

1 412 

; i-30( 












m 

OUAPTBSR'm. 


SOBSIOIABT TABUS. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 

Migration between the Provinces of the Punjnb and Delhi and other parts of India — eoHdudei. 


fiSicoludf immigrants fiDiii Punjab to Dtdhi uiul § Kxoludi* oiiiigruntH from Ptin jab to iX'lhi and vice verM. j 

rice verm. *Inclu(l<‘ 24,242 iK^rsoiis of Punjab Note. Tin* emigrants from Punjab Statics (A and B) who 

iinM[veifb‘d as below MiK-eitit'd their birth places ur<* as below:— 


Part Tir. 


Bombay 

Delhi 


21,228 

BanKla. . . 578 

i 

Punjab 

States 

40 

Bombay .. 1,402 


(A). 

— 

Hyderabad , . 840 

Ajmer-Merwara 


21,208 

Ktushmir . . 29 

Andamans and Nieobai's 

• • 


Madras . . -1 

Baluchistan 

5 


(.'ochin . . 7 

Bengal 

901* 


Travancoiv .. 5 

Bihar and Orissa 

lOli 


vSikkim . . 43 

Bombay 





Burma 

Central Pf»tviue«> and 

142i 

1 1 


lk‘rur 

N.-W. F. province 
United Provinces 


Part III, 


(A). I (B). 

. . ! ooO Baluchis tan 

. . I ()G Baroda 

5; 1,272 Bengal 

Wl; 073 Bihar and Orissa 

lOi: 345 Bombay 

S| 3,430 Central India Agency 
142i 092 Central province's 

• Owaliar 

I 415 Hyderabad 

805 Kashmir 
4,4l)(> Travancort' 

— — Mysore 

1,217 13,050 N.-W. F. Province 
Rajputana .. 

United Provinces Statesj 


Punjab Punjab 
States States 
(Ab (B). 

27 

12 

17 1 

26 107 


Total 


120 18,910 



SUfiSlOIART TABLE V. 


1S9 


mAnm in. 


SUBSl^ABY TABUUt. 

























































oBAma la. 


soinitiMV Ti^nf. 


SUBSIDIABY TABLE VI. 

Showing tho doUib of omigranti onumonM oubido tho Punjab and Oalhi. 


Pbovikcb whbbb bokn. 


PboVINOG WllRRE &MVNBBATB]>. 


ViMonM. I MaloM. Females. I Persoiis. I Males. FsniAiM. 
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eoasrouBY. TABUS. 



SUBSIDIARY TABLE W-^nduM. 






nMSriiig the dstails of MuigraDti enumtrated outside the Puajsb and Delhi. 






PkOVINCK WHIRE born. 




PbOVIMOK WHKRfE EN UMEKATIU). 

Punjnb. 



/>e/5i. 


i 

1 


\ 

Personsf. 


tVnijilfK. 

P«r-xoii.s. 

i 

I'Vinrtlrx, 


1 

»> 


1 

5 

6 

7 


OTHER ASIATIC COUNTRIES 

12^27 

10,940 

1,587 

21 

17 

4 

33 

Osylon 

174 

121 


.1 

1 7 

4 

34 

35 

^pruB 

Hong-koDg 

122 

1.192 

114 

1 .o:iK 

K 

IM 




36 

Federated ICalaya Ntatoa 

7,789 


I.OOO 




37 

Uniedbrated Malaya Statoa (Johoiv, Ko(lah» K(‘lantiui, 
IVengganu and Brunei) 

Straita Settlements 

i,:i7;i 

1.28! 

02 




38 

1,877 


184 


*• 



AFRICA 

5-511 

4,501 

i,010 

2 

2 


39 

Kennya 

4,823 


057 




40 

Nyaealand 

20 

17 

:t 




41 

Somaliland Protectorate 

1 2.1 

122 

:< 




42 

Southern Ebodesia 

1.0 

ir 



• • 


43 

Sudan 

ir 

M 



• • 


44 

Tonganika Territory 

:m 

180 

201 

27 

2 



4S 

Union of South Africa 

U«i 

20 





<a 

AUSTRALASIA 

449 

405 

44 

•• 

•• 


46 

Fiji 

449 

4o.n 

1 4-1 


•• 



Grand Total 

484,576 

1 311,016 

1 173, SB'S 

34,033 

{ I8,20fl 

15,827 


Nota— 1,032 «migiantB from Iho Punjab wsro roportnd a« having cmburked at C'aUuiltn during the dccada lStll-l«20. 
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oHApnut m. 


smisiDunr Tiam. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VUI. 

Showing tho Birth-plaeo of penons according to Tahsil or State of Enumoratioii. 


Pbiusoms bobn in 


Number of I 

personn eiiurnt^rabJ 

od in 'Fuksil. I Distriet of 
I enumeration. 


Contiguous Non-conbguow. 

BiHtiictsor 

. StiiU-H. Su^.in the PuBjub. 
' Punjab. 


PUNJAB 

Bbitish Tjcnbroby 


Hiuflar 

Hanai 

Bhiwani 

Fabubabad 

Sirsa 


Ilohtak 

Jhajjur 

Gohana 

»Sono|>ai 


Gurgaon 

Forozopur Jhirka 

Nuh 

Palwal 

liewari 

Ballabgarh 


25 . 101,060 

20 , 685.024 

130.272 
177,043 
12(>,015 
195,801 
181,079 

816,810 

200,939 

213.8«« 

175,291 

182,170 

772.272 


111,980 

98,285 

112,119 

131,700 

147,250 

80,003 

682,003 


‘^ 21 , 580,442 

* 17 , 850,279 


687,187 

588,888 



Ambala 

3 * Kharar 

Jagadhri 

pq Naraingarh 
S Rupar 


Simla 
Kui Khai 


828,728 


187.920 

142,891 

120.701 

107,798 

110,15.5 

681,477 


Kangra 

Dfhra 

Hamirpur 

Nurpur 

Palampur 

Kulu 


^ Hoshiarpur 
Dosuya 

Q O UarhHbankar 
Una 


^ JuUundur 
Q Nakodar 
g Phillaur 
S Nawaahahr 


1 18,371 
124,0.38 
108,504 
95,470 
137,052 
122,027 

766,065 


247.190 

215,000 

232.772 

231,851 

927,419 


289,390 

100,050 

104,800 

177,092 



* XiieBo Oguces retiresont peisoxia bom in the diitiiotd where the/ wen enumerated, 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE Wm-continued. 

Shavnig tht Birth-phet of persons seeording to Tahsil or State of Enumeration. 


Tabszl. 

Number of jwr- 
80118 enumerated 
in Talisil. 

2 

3 

Ludhiana 

285.953 

Jagraon 

164.553 

Samrala 

117.110 

Total 

567,622 

Ferozoporo 

221.737 

Zira 

106,373 

Moga 

209.558 

Muktsar 

209,013 

Fazilka 

290,935 

Total 

1,098,248 

fjahore 

515.613 

Ohunian 

29r).509 

Koaur 

320.2H 

Total • • 

1.131,336 

Amritsar 

450.760 

Tam Taran 

2iH,4fir) 

Ajnalv 

181,149 

Total 

929.374 


Ourdttspur 
Q& Batala 
. Pathankot 
§ g Shakargarh 


Diiittict of 
enunuTtttion. 


Pkrbons born m 


“ft" o^u. 



474,980 

77,671 

9,571 

6,400 1 

173,.3S0 

152,399 

180,372 

174,999 

212,100 

29,708 

12,931 

25.238 

25,466 

1 1 ,876 

8,060 

817 

2,598 

3,152 

3,1 13 

10,5 

2 

1,3 

6,0 

80 

23 

50 

28 

16 

893,250 

135,222 

17,770 


355,173 

260,870 

278,636 

45,265 

25,304 

28,720 

72,660 

6,1^ 

7,900 

42,215 

3,152 

4,9.58 

894,979 

99,349 

86,683 

50,825 

390,607 

267,716 

165.237 

35,167 

20,993 

16,919 

17,264 

4 ,51)2 
1,481 

7,722 

1,104 

512 


Bialkot 

Pasrur 

Zafarwai 

Raya 

Daska 


29O,4«0 
1 to, 788 

iri8.!Kl« 

liKJ.atO 


i . Oujranwala 
Sj Wazirabad 
Hafizabad 


k) ^ Khangah Dogran 
Sharakpur 

Qd 

|z]P4 Total 


-• Qujrat 
S Kharian 


Shahpur 

Khushab 

Bhalwal 

Sargodha 



Total 


719,918 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE Vni-^M. 

Showing the Birth-pinee of pwsons aeeording to TohsU or State of EnumeraBOn. 


Persons born in 


I Number of 
jpei’Hona t^numerai* 

I ed in Tahiti}. 


j Jhelum 

U> Piixl Dadan Khan 
^ ChakwaJ 
• W 

►3 Total 



Distiiot of 
enamerati.m. 

Contiguous 
Districts and 
Stat<?fi. 

NoA-contiguouB 
Districts and 
StatOH in the 
Punjab. 1 

4 

.5 

6 

157,247 

7,410 

3,200 

137,450 

3,640 

1,230 

15(5, .500 

2,970 

376 


. ! 

Rawalpindi 

Ji bj 

53 

(Jjijar Khan 
Murn-f; 

<!? 

pjll. 

Kahuta 

V 

Attocrk 

Pindigheb 

Taltigang 

0 ■ 


Fabdijang*^ 

«q 


1 

Mianwali 

RUakkar 

Isa Khel 


Montgomery 

li 

Okara 

Dipalpur 

Pakpattan 


LMi2,or>b 

11N,S37 

0(>.7ti2 



1 Lyallpur 
§ 1 iSaiuuiidn 

Ph j 'I’oba Tfk Singli . . 
H i ilaiiiiiwala 


. Jhang 
5 Chiniol 

^ ShiU'kot 

W 


Multan 
iShujabu^l 
Lodhran 
Mails! 
Kliaiiewal 
I Kabii'waia 


Muzatfargiirh 

Alipur 

SaiiawHii 

Uiali 


222,(J7r> 

U8,7I(> 

2(M),97S 

141,117 

713,786 


:u4,sr,2 
22l,8lHi 
232,42(1 
1 77,:}7<) 


232,070 

21I,1SS 

l 2 (i,S(H 

570,559 

243,38o 
1.32,091 
125,35.3 
1 13,927 
127,131 
1 18,377 


27,007 

20,iH14 

12,1.39 

.5,173 


557,983 


504,974 

227,5(K> 

201,930 

119,811 

549,241 

214,998 

129,037 

123,00(1 

108,821 

S3,7ryl 

128,352 


124»153 


339,795 


^ 4,428 

^ 5,824 


Outside the 

Punjab. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IX. 

Showing the percentages based on Subsidiary Table VIII. 


Tausil. 


Kangra 

Dchra 

llaniirpur 

Nurpur 

Palampur 

Kulu 


Persons born in 


Hi £ 


m u 



fifA 2rii 


Total 


Total 
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Outside the Fan- 











CHAPTER IV. 


Religion. 


SECTION I.*— GENERAL DISTRIBUTION BY RELIGIONS AND MEANING OF FIGURES. 

^ W. Referon^toitatistica. 76 Mpamn« «.f figuros. 77. di.stribution of i).,,,Mlafw 

78. liDO*! distribution > 70. Variation geiuTul. i i ^ ufeioiL.. 


SECTION If.. MCSALMANS. 

80, Bfeaning of Islam. 81 , EsHoulials »>f Islam. 82. Lnal distribution. 83. Variiiti«in. s-t "I'ho 
growth of sects in Islam, 86. Classification of the t^ntriiK of soctw. 86. Stivrtgth of 8cctj». 87. V ariation in 


SEUnON III. -HINDUS. 

88. Meaning of tho term ‘MTindu 8!>. Dcfmiti.m of TIiiidnism. 96. IX linitioTi adopt.-d L.r (V umis 
purposes, 91, Local distribution. 92. Variation. 93. Tho growth of Hindu Nocta. tM. 'I lie .siivn -tli of 
eeots, 95, Variation in sects, 96. Aryas. 97. Bralun.w. 9S. Dovsaiuaj. 

SEtriTON tv.— SIKHS. 

99. M^'aning of the term “ Sikh ”. lOO. Local distribution. 101. Variation. 102. The gmwth of Sikh 
sects. 103. Strongih of sects. 104. Variation in Kccts. 


SECTION V. CHRISTIANS. 

105. I/)cal distribution. 106. Variation. 107. Stronglh i»f tcct^. KiS. \'ariuH(>ii in sc(•t^'•. 
SECTION VJ.~MINOR RELIGIONS. 


109. Jains. 110. Buddhists. 111. ParxiH. 112. Jcu«. 113. Iridcfiiiito tK-licfn. 

Section I.— General Distribution by Religions and Meaning of Figures. 

75. The numerical strength of eiu-h religion rotunuHl given in lni|)eri{il Hrference 
Table VI for each district and State. Imperial 'rahle XV gives tln^, t‘liristian ^®®*®^*^**^** 
population by sect and race, and Imperial Table XYl which is divided int(» two 

parts, the age distribiitioii of hhiropt.^uis and Allied races mid Anglo-Indians. 

In addition to these tables, Tabh' Vl-A. printed in 111 as an ap{)endix 
to the Imperial Table VI, contains details of sects of Hindus, Musalrnans, .lains 
and Sikhs. The distriliiition of tlic population of tahsils by principal religions is 
shown in Provincial 1\ible II. 

At the end of this chapter will be fo’.md the following siil)si(Iiary tables in 
which the moat prominent features of the statistics are exhildb'd by irieans of 
proportionate and comparative figures : 

Subsidiary Table I, — (leiieral distribution of the population by religions. 

Subsidiary Table II. — Distribution by districts of the main religions. 

Subsidiary Table III. -(’hristians, Xumber and Variation. 

Subsidiary Table IV . -MoWi^xon of Urban and llural jn)|>ula1ion. 

76. Ill 1911 tlic instructions issued to enumerators for filling in column Meaning 
4 (a) of the census schedule required that the religion to wliich a ])ers(»n claimed o^AoUres. 
to belong must be accepted, and in vi(‘\v of the unwillingmvss of large number of 
Jains and Sikhs to be classed separatidy from Hindus, pci mission was givfui to 
record such persons as Jain-llimlus or Sikli-Hindus. Tlie saim' instructions were 
repeated at the pre.sent census with the modification that the use of the lernis 
Jain-Hindu and Sikh-Hindu was to be avoided as far as possilile. .lainism is 
indigenous to India, but its ienels are totally different from those of llindnisni, 
while Sikhism is a religion with a very distinct worship ot its own, and liaving 
attained a position of independence is fully entitled to rank asasi‘pa.rati* religion. 

Thus, at the present census it was intended 1 (j ascertain the true niimbm of Jains 

and Sikhs, which could not )je done if some them were returned under the 
general head “Hindus.” In tlm case of tlie depn‘sse<l classes, sucli a.sdiuhras, 

Sansis, etc., it was laid down that they shoiihl be rcturmal as llimlus it they did 
not profess to belong to any recogniseHl religion, and the simple. . ed Hindu enu- 
merators in returning ChuJiras as llindus, (»r the claims ol ( huhras to be registeied 
as belonging to a separate religion, were not allowed to override, tli(*se instructions, 

30,073 persons belonging to these classes were entercf! under the name of their 
caste or tribe, and they were treated as llindus in the course of tabulation. Jhc 
detail will be found on the title page of 'J’ablc \ I. No alteration was made in the 
significance of the terms denoting other i-eligions, excijpt tliat peisons recoided 
under ** Indefinite beliefs ” were excluded from “ (Christians ^ and sliown under 
a separate heading ' ‘ Others ” in Table VI. 
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PUNJAB OSNSITS BBPORT, 1921, 


Oeoeral 
^liIrlbiitlOQ 
of populatloo 
lyr rtllglons. 


77. 


Local dls 
CribulloQ. 


The luargiiial table shows the general s trength of the different reli- 
gions which make up the 
total population of both the 
provinces of the Punjab and 
Delhi. The Musalmans, 
Hindus and Sikhs taken 
togetlier constitute nearly 98 
per cent, of the population, 
Musalnians alone contributing 
more than 50 per cent. Of 
the remaining 2 per cent., 
the number of Christians 


lloligion. 

Actual 

number. 

N limber per 
miUe of the 
total 

population. 

Musalmans 

I2,9r>.'>.141 

50G 

llindas 

IM 25.202 

357 

Sikhs 

3,110.000 

121 

Christians 

340,250 

13 

Jains 

4(M)10 

2 

Buddhist 

,5,018^ 


Parsi 

508 1 


Jews 

r 

1 

Indefliiito beliefs . . 

15j 


To*al 

25,580.248 

1 1.000 


is greater tlian all the minor religions put together, 

78. ^rho reli gious distribution of t he people by natural divisions is shown 

in the margin. Musalmans prepon- 
derate ill the North-West Dry Area 
and their proportion is smallest in 
the Himalayan Division. Hindus on 
the other hand abound in the Indo- 
(langetie Plain West but arc weakest 
in the North-West Dry Area. Sikhs- 
and Christians are strongest in the 
Indo-lJ angelic Plain West, while 
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Buddliists uppciir only io t^luj Ilinuilayaii Tnicl. 

'I’hc relative strciiigth of tlu; iiiuin roligion.s in eacli natural division has been 
worked out in Subsidiary Table II. Its examination shows that in the Indo- 
Gaiigetic IMaiii West the Hiiulus outuuniber the Musalmans, and the Sikhs are 
less than half the latter in number. In the Himalayan Division Hindus form the 
major portion cd the population, and the nund)cr of the followers of other religions 
is iusignifieant. In the Sub-Himalayan Area Musalmans arc inore numerous 
than Hindus and form (>1 per cent . of the population, the number of Hindus and 
Sikhs l)eing 27 and JO per cent, respectively. The North-West Dry Area is 
mainly populated by Ahusal mans'; Hindus, Sikhs and Jains taken together being 
21 per cent, of the population. 

The diagram No. 30 illustrates the distribution of the main religions by 
<listrict3 and States. The length of the strips opposite each unit indicates the 
tot al population, and the ditforenL shaclos the inoportionate strength of the reli- 
gious followed. 
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The local distribution will be considered in detail under each religion. 

79. The inset tabi c compares the strength of each religion joer wtlle of the v»ruucn 
PuoroRTioN ^ 3 i population witli t he rate of variation °*““**- 

jwr mi«’. P®^' cent, since 1911. It will be observed that 

Religion. f .S.5 thougli there has been an increase of 5’7 per 

1911 1921 css cent, in the 2io]>u1ation ot boilt tlie provinces, 

>85 the growth and decline of the .lilYerent religions 
uMs .. cos “re Tvfl has been very uneven. The growth of (’Kristians 

.. .W3 .257 -i-fO and fall in the iminber of Jews stand cou- 

;; *13 apicnous. Among tlie principal religions the 

2 2 -i-e increase per cent, in Sikhs is a healtliy 

**" ;; ;; ;; sign of future e.Kpansion. The special causes 
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religion will be discussed in the following paragraphs. 

Section II - iviusaimans. 


case of (Mch 


80. The word Islam” literally means (1) peace, (2) the \vay toacliieve Meaning of 
peace, and (3) submission. 'Hie word in its religious sense signifies c.omjilcto *'*‘‘*"’ 
submission to the will of God. “ Islam ” in its popular sense is liic niune by 

which the religion preached by the Holy Propliet Mohammed, who appcanal in 
Arabia over thirteen hundred years ago, is known. 

81. The basic principles of Islam are not contained in tin' Knlima only, Essentials 
as remarked in the Punjab Census Report 1011, but in the seven articles of faith i^fa**** 
enumerated in the following quotation : — 

"^Amanio billah^^ wa it^ahnlaiihi wa kulohihi v:(i rusoJehi wal yaumil alihiri 
walqadri khairelii wa sliarrehi minallahi Uuila wtil baas baadal mauL 
First of all every Muslim must believe in (1) Allah, (2) angels, (3) revealed boohs, 

(4) divine messengers, (5) the last day of judgment, (0) l\\o, nuNisuremcnt cf g<Kal 
and evil by God and (7) the life after death. It must be notcal howevia* tliat 
these seven cardinals, the rejection of any of which would be ia,l,al in ones belief 
in Islam, do not partake of the character of a dogma. They are, on the contrary, 
the aggregate of those verities which furnish the motive power of a Muslim life 
in w^hich he trarislat(j3 these principles into ai‘lion.* 

The whole Muslim world after accc'ptiug these (.‘ardinal j)i incij)les of Islam, 
accepts the Holy (iuran as ihc repository of the law iviaqiil iilaling every law 
revealed to Mohammad and to the prophets who preceded him. To make one 
a practical Muslim requires the beliel in and practice ol the live. ‘ pillars of 
Islam, namely, (1) declaration of faitli in the oneness of God and divine mess(‘nger- 
flhip of Mohammad, (2) prayers, (3) alms giving and poor-rate (zahd), (4) fasting, 
and (5) pilgrimage to tlic holy shrines of Mecca. These are briefly the mam 
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thioughout the provinces, more than three -fifths belong to the Sub-Himalayan 
Division and North-West Dry Area, as shown in the Subsidiary Table I. The 
Musaliuans muster strong in the Attock district, where they form 91 per cent. • 
of the population. They contribute 88 per cent, each to Jhelum and Dera Ghazi 
Khan. In the remaining districts of the Western Punjab their proportion 
ranges between 82 and 86 per cent. Generally speaking the Western Punjab is 
the stronghold of Musaltnans and their proportion decreases as we cross the Punjab 
from the West in an East-South-Easterly direction. The supremacy of Islam in 
this tract is due to this part being exposed to the raids of foreigners. The Musal- 
man invaders generally came from the North and West, and seem to have left 
their indelil)le mark on the religious constitution of this tract. In the Central 
districts the relative strength varies from 80 to 40 per cent. The number of 
Musalmans in tlie Himalayan Division i^ 77,425, which is barely 6 per cent, of the 
poj)ulation of that tract. 'I'Jie lowest percentage is reached in Kangra (6 per 
cent.) in British Terjitory, and in Suket (1 per cent.) in the Punjab States. 

83. The growth of the Musalman population of the provinces is compared 

in the marginal statement with 
the rate of variation per cent, 
in the total population during 
the past four decades. It will be 
seen that the figures display a 
steady development in the num- 
ber of Musalmans since 1881, 
notwithstanding disturbing causes 
such as plague and malaria, which 
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inhibited the natural growth of population in the decade preceding 1911. 

In the decade under review though there is no appreciable difference in 
the two sets of the rate of variation so far as provincial figures are concerned, yet 
the proportion of Musalmans to the total population presents a slight decrease 
when compared with the 1911 figures.* A closer examination of the variation 
during the past ten years in all natural divisions, worked out in the statement 
below, shows that Musalmans have not increased as rapidly as the total popula- 
tion in the North-West Dry Area where they are largely concentrated. It seems 
that they suffered more than their share from the vicissitudes of the decade in 
this area, and this accounts for the loss suffered by Musalmans in their proportion 
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compare 


the 


we 


the relative strength of the different religions in the 

An extract from 


increase in 

Western Punjab where the population is essentially Musalman. 
Subsidiary 'Cable I V is reproduced below for reference. 


Nitmjier i»p:r of the 1'01*ui.ation who ark 
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1911. 
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* Wu liave to rcmembi'r that tlio })erc!eaiage oi Idusalmans ha» falltMi ^rom 50*8 to 60*0 per ocnt., diirini 
the doeaclf^, and that this diffeirnoe is loss than tho 1 per cent, of error which may be attributed to tbo oeiisvS 
.figures. 
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^6 eitamination of the above extract makes it clear that Musahaana 
llavh hot advaiiced as rapidly as the followers of other religions. The causes of ■ 
ihig aidW progUess are different in the case of each district. In the Dera Ghazi 
Khan and Muzaffargarh districts where the population is predominantly Musal- 
ittairi, thd influenza epidemic exacted a heavy toll. The mortality from this 
disease was appalling in the rural areas of these districts which arc oiitin‘ly popu- 

lated by ^usalmans. In other rlistricVSj leaving 
HatomChuu'w out Montgomery and Lyallpui-, in w’liidi the 
ana Miwaiiis. foreign element as the result of migration (dis- 
cussed in para. 40 of Chapter 1 ) is largely responsible 
19M. t92i. for the decrease in the proportion of Miisalmans, 

it can be safely concluded from the figures noted in 

8 ,B 09 s.-ws the rnargin that Clmhras, wlioin 1911 were recorded 
isiah hIiib as Musalmans, have now been absorl)ed into Chris- 
lo®:” tianity or Hinduism citlicr by conversion or on 

23’,53h i«!2i)3 account of the new ehissilication adopted at the 

present census. 

84. The birth of sects in Islam dates back to the. death of tlic lu»ly l’ro])het, The gro«tIi 
UrheU the dispute on the question of his sueccssorship gave rise to strong di (Terences 
of opinion among the followers of Islam. Abu llakar was the first Calipli, then **”* 
Umar, then Usman, and Ali was the fourth. But therc^ was a section of 
Musalmans who opined that Ali was the only riglitful sueci'ssor to tln^ Prophet. 

Thus* two divisions sprsuig up among Musalmans holding divergent views ou this 
point. Those who sided with Ali were styled Shias and (he rest Hunuis. 

There have been four great Jurists in I.slam on tlie Sunni side Ahu 
Hanifah, Shafai, Malak, and Ahmad Hanbal. They have written Ix'autiful books 
on the subject, basing their arguments ou the Holy Quran a.iul the 
Prophet’s traditions. Every Muslirii has a perfect right, to follow any one of 
them or to make his own judgment ou the things conceriicd, in the* light of the 
traditions of the Prophet. Those who are guided by t he (radi(ioii.s of (he 
Prophet are called Traditionalists or Ahl-i-JIadis, and the seliools of tliose which 
accept the teaching of particular jurists are named after tliem. But all these 
schools of thought never dilfet from eacli other in matters wliicli consti(.ute the 
basic principles of Islam. 

Again, every century in Islam saw men of great piety ajul learning. 'I'he 
magnetism of their devotion to Islam and their self-abuega-lion told powerfully 
up^ their contemporaries, and they gatlmred round themselves groups of pvipils 
and admirers. They represent the esoteric side of Islam. Tlie admirers of these 
saintly personages followed their teachings, and every subsciquent generation 
has regarded them with respect. These admirers were sometimes named after 
these Muslim saints such as Q-idris, Chishtis, Naqshlxindis, Soliarwardis, and 
Ahmadis. Those great divines enriched Islamic literature wit h tluur leained 
expositions of Islam, but they never preached Jinytlung inconsistent witli the 
fundamental tenets of Islam. They all respect cacli other ; they juay differ in 
their explanation of certain events of a histoi ic. or of an academic nature men- 
tioned m the Quran, but their mutual respect is all the same, the reason being 
that there can be no two opinions in the essential matters that c,oiistit,ute. Islam. 

This brief description shows that the so-called sects of Islam are not sec 1 .s in the 
received sense of the word, and the ba.sic structure of the haith, uotwitli.stejiding 



all minor divergences, remains unshaken. 

85. The method adopted at the present census for chi 3 .si(i<-a(,ion of the ciassiSea 
entries of Musalman sects in the census returns, was practically tli.; sam. as 

1911. The sects returned have been grouped in 'I’able VI (Appendix I’art HI) sects, 
under three main heads, viz., (1) Shias, (2) Sunnis, and (3) Refonneis. A small 
number of entries which did not appear to fall under either of (diese heads has 
been shown separately under the head ” Sects analogous to other religions, 

86 . The provincial figures for the sects are detaile d in the margin. Nearly strength at 

"T T ’" I .. H 1 Pqniah. ■ O.-Hti T-iinraf.v-«<^von idp.r rpnii. 
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liii " ninety-seven per cent. 
of the Musalman popu- 
3 lation in both the Pun- 
317 iab and Delhi Provinces 
is Sunni, and of the rest 
more than two-thirds 
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returned themselves as Shias. Among the minor sects the number of Ahl'i-Hadie 
heads the list. The figures in the head “ Miscellaneous ” under Sunnis ate verjr 
'small and the reason appears to be in the eficrt on the part of the enumerators 
to return main sects only. 

87. The figures for the main sects of the Punjab and Delhi combined are 

compared in the margin for the two 
censuses of 1911 and 1921. It will be 
noticed that the increase in Sunnis 
and Shias has been more or less pro- 
portional to the increase in the total 
population of Musalmans, but the 
number of Ahl-i-Hadis and Ahmadis 
are more than half as much again 
than in 1911. The increase in 
the number of Ahl-i-Hadis, which is a 
sub-sect of Sunnis, shows that they 
arc now no longer reluctant, as noticed 
in 1911, to express their views publicly, and the prejudices against the 
followers of this school of thought are gradually disappearing. The additions 
to the ranks of Ahmadis is due to the propaganda work earnestly pursued by 
the two sections of the community (stationed at Lahore and Qadian) into which 
it was divided on the death of Maulvi Hakim Nur-ud-Din, an able successor of 
the original founder of the movement. In 1908, when the founder died, the 
community had one high school at Qadian, a Theological School, two vernacular 
newspapers, and an English Monthly “ The llcvicw of Kcligions.” The 
community has during the past decade extended the scope of its activities by 
starting missions in Europe and America. Production of religious literature by 
both the sections has done much in drawing men to their side. Two new schoola 
have recently been opened by the Lahore section at Lahore and Baddo-Malli in the 
Sialkot district. The small number of entries returned under the “ Sects analo- 
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gous to other religions” shows a tendency on the part of the local converts to record 
themselves under one or the other of the established sects. 


Sccticn III.— Hindus. 

Il3aii:nr 88. The derivation of the term Hindu is fully discussed in para. 127 of 

j^tna Punjab Census Report 1911. The term was originally invented by the early 

Minalmau invaders to designate the people living cast of the Indus, but its use 
has in the course of centuries boej\ widely extended so as to cover all inhabitants 
of India who believe in the old faith. 

DjOiition 89. An attempt was made at the last census to evolve a complete defi- 

«tuiaittiia. nition of Hinduism and reports were called from the provincial Superintendents 
as to the a{)plication of certain tests prescribed by the Census Commissioner for 
the purpose of determining a criterion which might be taken to separate the pure 
Hindu from the low castes, which have adopted some or other form of Hinduism ; 
but the result was an extraordinary divergence of opinion. The views expressed 
differed, according as Hinduism was considered to connote a religious, a racial^ 
or a social organisation. It was found to include within its pale persons of various- 
beliefs and shades of thought from the orthodox Brahman, down to the sweepers- 
and members of other low castes, who arc supposed to cause pollution by touch, 
and arc not allowed access to Hindu temples. The term is indeed comprehensive 
enough, as remarked by the Census Commissioner in 1911, to include a complex 
congeries of creeds and doctrines. There are, however, two salient features of the 
Hindu religion which, generally speaking, distinguish Hindus from the foUowere 
of other religions, viz., (1) religious or economic objection to the slaughter of cows, 
(2) acknowledgment of the supremacy of Brahmans. There are certam secta- 
rian groups who disown the supremacy of Brahmans,* but their num^r is ve^ 
small compared with those who still hold the Brahmans to be spiritually and 
socially above ordinary human beings. 

. *Aocor«UngtoRaiBah*<l«r Panrtlt Hari KUhenK*ul(rbaptorIV.|»*ra. l32(*)oftheOen»ii»Rei>ortol lOm 

the ftcknowlodgment of the supremacy of Brahmans, skhoea claims to superiority are based on Intih alonCt is naop: 
by lower liindu castes only. 
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Taking the religious and social aspect of Hinduism into consideration, 
we can say that in order that a person may be called a Hindu, he should be a 
native of India and not of foreign descent, acknowledge the supremacy of Brah- 
mans, or, at least, refuse to kill or harm kino, and belong to a recognised Hindu 

caste. 

90. The census returns comprise Hindus of various beliefs and diverse DeOn'tioii 
races who may or may not be considered Hindus according to many orthotlox vota- ctoSm* jun 
lies of the ancient religion. The sole criterion adopted for the purposes of the census to*”- 
was to treat every person as a Hindu who did not profess to belong to anv 
recognised religion such as Islam, Christianity, etc. Tlie definition is defective in 

the sense that it brings within the pale of Hinduism all nieuihers of the deprc.ssed 
classes who do not conform to the doctrines of any particular religion. In 
the matter of their customs and usages these classes arc usually governed by the 
religions prevailing in the locality where they arc found. It is a well-known fact 
that Chuhras and Chamars have no objection to eating beef in villages wliere 
the Muslim element reigns supremo, but not so in Hindu tracts. The formal 
adoption of the Hindu religion by these low castes does not improve their social 
status. They are looked down on by their Hindu neighbours. No Brahman 
ministers to them. They arc not allowed to enter Hindu places of wor.ship, and 
they are supposed to cause contamination by touch. 'I'lie dofiiiitioii of the term 
Hindu might be improved if wc admit a third class of castes, comprising “ un- 
touchables ” who are in the transitional stage, and sliow them as professing no 
specified religion. 

91. The inset map illustrates the local distribution of Hindus, who con- 

stitute more than onc-third of the population of the provinces. tiinmion. 



The most distinctively Hindu districts belong to the Himalayan Division, 
where Hindus amount to 94 per cent of the population. Hnulu.s represem^^^^^ 
majoritv, 60 to 79 per cent, of the population m the Delhi Provmre 
districte and States of the Southern J’unjab, the percentage. ^ 

district to 82 per cent. In the central distru^^s and States of the f 
number varies^ between 20 to 40 per cent. Ihe proportion of .J 

diminishes as we proceed westward, and the minimum o per cen is rcuc i 

the Attock district. 
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92. The statement in the mar^n Bhowe the felative el Hindut 

“ in every ten thdusand of the pe|Nde^ 

Population Variattonrereent ofth# ^{ 0 ^ o| provinces at the Mfi fiV6 

Cfensn*. in every total Hindu population Kw.«ivw> »» vw acM» uvo 

io,oou. during tko decade. censusos, and givcs the rate of variathA 

per cent, during each decade. Tlie 

number of Hindus has increased since 
*®®‘ •• 1911 by 4 per cent., but their prbpef* 

isn 4,408 410*7 tion has declined from 3,628 td 3,669 

,goi 4179 . 2-7 per 10,000, which means that they heVb 

not advanced as rapidly aS the foUowetS 
® of other religions. The eltplanation of 
1021 .. 3,606 44*0 this Comparative stagnation during the 

— ■ i post decade is found chiefly in the sml^ 

percentage of increase exhibited by the Himalayan 
Voriution ^“<1 Sub-Himalayan Divisions which contain More 
^r cent, than half of the Hindu population. The figures ate 
since laii, gjygjj jjj margin. The other causes which seCm 

to have hampered the growth of Hindus are : (1) coh- 

rndo-Oangetic PWn West 47 2 vetsiou of large number of Clmhras to Christianity, 

. (2) the separation of Sikhs from the ranks of Hindus, 

muftyun .. 4*8 ( 3 ) ^e effects of influenza on the districts of GuTgaOtt 

Sub-Uimaiayun -I.*? and Rohtak, both mainly Hindu, and, possibly, 

North-West Dry An-o . . +9 4 (4) the cvil cffccts of cluld maniage and enforced 

I widowhood. 

The Chuhras have always been considered as the chief disturbing element 

— in the return of religions in the Punjab 

Actual number oi ou account of thc flexibility of their reli- 

chuhran, Mu^aiii. gion. Special instructions were issued at 

owl Mazbabis. ^ ^ the present census to return all Chuhras 

Religion. iiecreaae. who did uot profcss Christianity or Islam 

jpj, jg 2 i as Hindus but in spite of these precau- 

tions, the figures in the margin show that 

Hindus have lost 81,229 Chuhras. Chuhras 

arc found throughout the provinces and 
Hindu .. 789,91.5 708.c8»j -81.229 there is no reason to believe that 

Mufoimon . . 393,718 374,945 -18.773 they did uot multiply, pari passu, with 

Sikh .. 73,160 I 06 . 70 r + 33,649 ^est of the population. Taking the 

increase (5‘7 per cent.) shown by the 

population at large, into account, the net calculated loss suffered by Hindus in 

Chuhras amounts to 90,704 persons. The above loss seems to be due partly to 

real conversions to Christianity, which shows an abnormal increase in the number 
of its Indian followers, and partly to the registration of Chuhras as Mazhabi 8ikhs. 
There is no shaip line of distinction between Sikhism and Hinduism, and it was 
due to this that in 1911, 44,000 persons described themselves as Sikh*Hindus. 
The change in the political atmosphere of thc Punjab during the past decade 
has led Sikhs to separate themselves from the ranks of Hindus with the result 
that very few persons returned themselves as Sikh- Hindus at the present census. 
It seems probable that many Sikhs who were classed as Hindus at the former 
census have returned themselves as Sikhs at the present one. Again, the districts 
of Gurgaon and Rohtak suffered heavily from thc ravages of the influenza epi- 
demic in 1918. The death rate from influenza in these districts was estimated 
as 123 and 96 per milk, respectively. The percentage of Hindus to the total 
population in Rohtak and Gurgaon is 82 and 07 respectively. It is also some- 
times argued that the prevalence of early marriage and enforced widowhood 
have made the Hindus less prolific than other communities, but the evidence for 
such belief requires careful sifting. The growth of the Hindu population has 
been largest in the North-West Dry Area (9'4 per cent.) which contains a large 
proportion of Musalmans, while the Himalayan Division which is exclusively 
Hindu shoivs a *7 per cent., increase only, though both the areas were affected 
more or less equally by infliiftnzn and recruitment for the great war. 



Actual number oi 
Chuhras, Mu^allii 
and Mazbahis. 

( l')increa "0 

Religion. 

1011. 

1921. 

--) decrease. 

Hindu 

789,915 

708,C8ti 

-81,229 

Musalman 

393,718 

374,940 

-18,773 

Sikh 

73,160 

106,701 

•f 33,649 
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|a ^ comectaon I am mdebted to Mr. H. L. 0. Garrett, I. E. S., who, 
ft ?ft7<! 01 the war was stationed as llecruiting Officer in Ludhiana, a central 
dwtnot. for some interesting observations. Mr. Garrett writes 
My expori^ce during 1917 and 1918 in*Ludliiana and tlic adjacent lerrit-orios was 
• that were were a largo number of families of ilie Hindu Zainiu.lar class of winch those 
Igemhers who had enlisted m the Army had, u.s a matter of coiirs.?, become Hikhs 'I’bosc 
who in the ordinary course of events would have staved at home di.l not d.. s(. When. 

^a result of the intensive recruiting at the later stages of the war, the latter were 
indttoed to join up, they too became Sikhs. 'I’his developed into any ordinary Hindu 
■of the xamindar class being taken by Sikh lleeruitiag Olliocrs on condition (>f lii.s liceoming 
a Sikh. I have no figures by me hut I know from memory that it was almost -a daily 
oocurrence for— say— Ram Chand to enter onr office and leavi* it as Kam Singh Sikh 
recruit. So much so that the local Hindu K<>cruiting Ooimuittc.c, protested that their 
returns were being adversely aft'ectod. It would be worth while enquiring Irom other 
■eX-Becruiting Officer-s whether such w,i.s their experience, but mv colleagiier Mr. (itimp. 
and myself often oomniented on the matter and both agreed that (he Sikli returns a I the 
no-xt census would be allected by it. It would further be interesting to ascertain how far 
these converts have relapsed after their brie.f period of military .service, t'onver.-ion on 
other than military grounds jiust before the. war was not (••.mmon. I lia\.‘ .-.ecn allusions, 

■quoted in the Intro.luctiou to my new E<lition of ('unningham's llistorv .»! the Sikhs, to 
tne apathy of the Kh.alsa on the. subject. ’’ 

93. It has bccu stated that lliiidui.siu includes nmnotlicists, polv o^^'^Htniu 

And pantheists. The explanation to lliis variety ol rtdigiotis lielicls anil social soeb. 
practices is generally based on the theory that the ancestors of Hindus wcri' im- 
migrants from Central Asia, tind that Iliudiiisni. whii h wa.s oiiginallv a piiro 
and simple craed, has had to compromise with tho Animism of the jiopiilation, 
amongst whom it spread by accepting .several of its godliiigs timl siipcnslitions. 

The explanation, however, loses some force on account of ihc probable aliscm i' ol 
any organised missionary activity, among the Himlus. .it th(“ itarly stagi* of thoir 
history. Moreover, compromise implii'S selection tind rejection and tho. existence 
of some agency entrusted with thciduty of the soloctiou. Xty n fad. Iiowt^f^r. we 
find that Hinduism has exercised very little seledioji, and tinil it pradii ally covorH 
all the beliefs and customs which prevail amongst the tribe who mv included witliin 
its pale. Again, the very theory which forms the basis of this line of argununit lias 
been doxibted by a learned Indian Kidiolar*, who has sliown. ihat llunt* is no (‘>:])res- 
sion in tho Vedas reminiscent of a foreign homeland, such as is libcily 1o be met 
with in the litcraturo of an immigrant race. AiM.'ording to this authority the 
Ixighor forms of Hinduism are evolved from the lower oiu's, rather than oth(‘.r 
way about. This argument is now generally accepted by edneated Unulus and 
affords an expLauation of the origin of certain social customs. If this view is 
accepted Hinduism will have develo])ed on rather unusual lines. In other w- 
ligions the line of evolution seems to have been from polyt heism to monotheism, 
but in Hinduism it was probably from polytheism to the higher pant heism. 

It is very difficult to trace tlie. growlli of sects in Hinduism. As pc.inied 
out above it has no settled creeds wliich are obligatory on every Hindu. It does 
not prescribe any. uniform standard for the imiumorabh^ s(‘cts and castes \\hi(‘h 
bear its name. However, there are three ways of salvation r(u*ognis<Ml by llu', 

Hindu religious philosophers, namely, the way of bnowhulge, tlie way <»l laith 
and the way of service, and the two broad divisions into which Hindus can be 
divided seem to have spriuigup from the ilifl’erence in the relative iinjuirtaiice to 
be attached to these three ways. The followers of the great- Philosi pluM' Sankara- 
i^harya maintain, that tho Sujireine Being is the only Reality and that the 
phenomenal universe is Maya, and that sal vatioj] comes mily from ihc realisation 
of this fact. They give, in other words, a subordinate position to laith and service. 

followers of Ramanuja, Madhva and Vallulihacharya rejiitc tlu' doctrine of 
the non-reality of the phenomenal univ(wse, and lay more sln'ss on faith and 
service than on knowledge. The Hindus may l)o divided as pointe<l out in jiara. 

104 of the Punjab Census Report of 1911 into (1) the followers of Vaishnava, 

«(2) the orthodox grihastis, (3) the uneducated masses, (4) tli(‘ followers of jcfonners 
wh^ge doctrines do not conform to the principles of cither s<*hool of thought, am! 

(6l saint worshippers. The sects which fall under these groups an? fully des- 
9t^|;]|ed in the Punjab Reports of the previous censuses, and need no further remark. 


% giiof9n«4 to 9|i 406 of Indion Year Book for lOU. 
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3. 




The figures of sects returned are given in the margin according to the 

system of grouping adopted in 1011. KeRr<^ 
ly 84 per cent, of the Hindu population in 
* the provinces has been re^terea under the 
head “ Sanatan Dharm,’° The word ordi* 
narily means orthodox Hindu, but what 
particular form of doxy is to be considered 
orthodoxy is not clear. The phrase ia 
chiefly used in opposition to the Arya 
Samaj, and in all probability denotes the 
number of persons who were averse to the 
use of the term “ Arya.” Thus the figures 
under the head Sanatan Dharm include 
a large proportion of persons who are 
Hindus by religion, but are unable to 
define their sects exactly. Sects of low 
caste come next in importance. The figures 
indicate that most of the members of the 
depressed classes still follow their own 
“ Gurus ” and it is only by the expansion 
of the term “Hindu” that they are brought 
within the pale of the ancient religion. The 
Aryas, or followers of the Vedic Dharm, 
rank third (2‘63 per cent.) in' numerical 
strength. 

Other important entries are Sarwaria 
(88,8.37) or Sultani, the worshippers of the 
groat Saint Sultan Sakhisarwar, who settled 
down and practised austerities in the 
country round Multan; Kabir Panthi 
(40,505), the followers of Kabir, a pupil of 
Kamanand, who was bom in 1440 A. D. 
and whose mission was generally directed 
against idolatry ; Panjpiria (27,363), the 
worshippers of five saints which every 
worshipper is at liberty to select for him- 
self: Kalu Panthis (21 ,257), the followers 
of Kiilu Bhagat, a waterman {kahar) by 
caste, who according to one version 


Sectii. 

Punjab. 

Delhi. 

1. Old Sects : 

(o) HtiJigiou-s OrdniTB — 



Jiairagi 

4,4f): 

2.061 

353 

Udasi 

. . 

Faqir 

lO.OOC 

• • 

Satiyasi 

1.381 

. . 

Jogi 

2.23^4 

412 

Ocirakh Panthi 

1.21fc 

61 

(6 ) Saint Woi-Mhip]X*ib- - 



budu ]*antlii 

374 

12 


1,812 

9.394 

Kahir Panthi 

37,111 

Kalu Panthi 

21,2r,7 

. . 

Namabaii.si 

5,471 


Pabuji 

5,347 

. . 

Panjpiria .. 

27,363 

12,668 

Kai Dasia . . 

14,4<K) 

201 

Jlam Raya 

. . 

Sewak Darya 

4,073 

. . 

(c) Orthodox llindu8 — 



Sanatan Dharm 

7.385,196 

270.923 

, Sects WoH.siiirpiNO 

MDSALMAN SAINT.S IN 
ADDITION TO THEIR OWN 
tJoD.S — 



Sarwaria 

88,837 


Shain.'^i 

391 


. Skct.s of low Castes - • 



Raimi ki 

221,027 

77 

Lai Urgi 

437,295 

12,696 

Ram Dasia 

239,809 

130 

Balashahl . . 

3,330 

•• 

. Heformeius — 



Arya 

210,872 

12,281 

Brahmo 

298 

7 

Dev Dharm 

3,597 

. . 

Nanak Panthi 

9.716 

7 

Ka<I ha tSawami 

2,710 

402 

Miscellaneous — 



(a) Mwoollaneoim Recta . . 

20,181 

112 

(6) Castes n'turnod as sects 

20,429 

16 

L Unsfkcikied 

11,390 

•• 

r. Sects An.vlooou.s to 



OTHER UelIOIONS 

4,196 

* * 


was the ilisciplc of the Sikh Guru, Arjan, and who according to another, received 
supcrn.atural powers from an ascetic who gjive him his Gudri (cloak). The 
figures under the head “ Miscellaneous ” include Siinsis, Bawarias and others who 
really profess no religion. 

95. 'I'he marginal table indicates the changes in the figures of the minor 

sects under the five main heads 
since 1911. The increase percent, 
in the number of the adherents of 
the old faith is slightly more than 
the increase shown by the Hindu 
population of the provinces. The 
apparent increase (283‘9 per cent.) 
in the number of Fakirs since 1911 
is probably due to the inclusion 
cf a number of Bairagis, Sanyasis, 
Jogis and others under the generic 
term “fakir ” at the present census. 
There has been a remarkable in- 
crease in the number of persons 
classed as Namabansis from 972 to 
5,471 :but of this increase an ex- 
planation cannot be offered. The 
figures, however, suggest that 
most of the minor sects aie gradually 
losing ground, probably on account 





Van- 

Sects. 

1911. 

192L 

ation 
per cent. 

ALL SECrrS 

8,773,621 

9,125,202 

-i-40 

1, Old Sects .. 

7,388,2-1! 

7,825,027 

+ 5*9 

(a) Religiinis Orders 

27.32( 

23,335 

-14'6 

Hai r:i.gi 

7,12f 

4.760 

—33-2 

UduM 

2.0,31 

2.601 

-+3I01 

Fakir 

2,76:i 

10,006 

4283-9 

Sanvasi . . 

5.651 

1,,381 

— 75T> 

Jdgi 

7.33! 

2,6.5f» 

-63-9 

Oovukh Panthi 

2,41.' 

1.277 

-471 

(6) Saint wors hi ppere 

345, 3D 

139,573 

-69*6 

Dailii Panthi 

1,32' 

386 

—70*8 

Gugapir 

4,85! 

1,812 

--62-7 

Kabir Panthi 

89,2.5^ 

46.505 

—47-9 

Kalu Panthi 

30,40( 

21,257 

-41 -6 

Namabansi 

971 

5,471 

5,347 

+462-9 

Pabuji 

6,22i 

-14-1 

Panjpiria . . 

77.68/ 

27,363 

—64-8 

Kai Dasia . . 

106.77( 

27,158 

-74-6 

Ram Raya 

2,001 

201 

-90 

8c:wak Darj’a 
(c) Orthodox Ifindus 
Sanatan Dharm 

19.821 

4,073 

—70-5 

7,015,60r 

7.662,119 

+9-2 

7,015,60/ 

7,662,118 

+9-2 
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mi. 

1921. 

— Vaii- 

atiou 
per cent. 

2. 

SaoTS woBsmppiNo 






Hvsalman saints 

IN 





ADDITION TO THEIB OWN 





Gods 


232,413 

89,231 

-^61*6 


Sarwaii* . . 


230.988 

88,837 

-61*5 


Shamsi 


1,425 

394 

~72-4 

3. 

Biots ov low oastes 


981.311 

914,424 

~6-8 


Balmiki 


315.074 

221,101 

-30*0 


Lftlbegi 


406,172 

449,991 

— 3*5 


Ramdasia .. 


199.405 

239,999 

+20*3 


Balashahi . . 


•• 

3.330 

•1-100 

4. 

Rkvobmsbs. 


130,195 

239,890 

-1-84*3 


Arya 


100,783 

223,153 

-fi2r4 


Brahmo 


71)0 

305 

—50*4 


Dev Dharm 


3.094 

3.597 

-i-l6*3 


Kanak Panthi 


21,750 

9,723 

— i55*3 


Radha^awaim 


3,802 

3,112 

-19*4 

6. 

lilBOBLL ANKOUS — 





'tt) 

Miscellaneous sects 

. . 

10.120 

20,593 

+ 103*4 

(b) Oaatos returned oa sects 1 

17,715 

20,445 

+ 15*4 

6. 

Unspkoified 

, , 

1,648 

11,396 

+591*5 

7. 

Snots ANALoaovs 

TO 





OXaSB illSLIOlONS 

• • 

11,934 

4.190 

-64*9 


of the spread of education among 
the masses. The decrease in the 
number of Panjpirias and Rai 
Dasias is striking. It is difficult to 
suggest causes for the fall in the 
number of Panjpirias, but the loss of 
Rai Dasias seems to be due to the 
absorption of Chauuirs into Aryas. 
The number of persons registered 
under the head “ sect worshipping 
Musalman saints’" has gone down by 
61*0 per cent., as the result of the 
tendency on the part of the Hindus 
to withdraw themselves from the in- 
fluence of the Musalman pirs. The 
decline in the strength of the sects 
of low caste illustrates Hie pMcess of 
conversion which has been thinning 
their ranks during the decade. The 
discussion of the figures of Aryas, 
Brahmos, and DevSamajisls will be 
found in the following paragraphs. 


90. 


Aryai returned in 
Punjab and D.dhi as 


S)ot9 of Hindus 
S.}ot3 of Sikhs 

Total 


Persona. Males. 


223,153; 

is| 


124,852 

8 


08,301 

7 


223.16S| 124.800 03,308 


luent founded by Swami Daya Naud Saraswati who imnilcated monotheism and 
proclaimed the infallibility of the Vedas. The Aryas acce])t the Vedas as Divinely 
revealed and are opposed to idolatry. They also favour social reforms, such as 
the abolition of the custom of early marriage and the introduction of widow 
remarriage. In other words their aim is to purge Hinduism of what they consider 
later accretions, A full description of the tenets and rules of tta^ sect is given in 
the Punjab Census Reports of 1891 and 1911, and needs no addition. 

The strength of tlie members of the Samaj has been steadily increasing 
from 1877 when the Samaj was founded. In 1891, the afllicrcnts of tlie Samaj 
numbered 14,030 (8,103 males and 5,927 females). In 191 1 the total number of 
Aryas was found to be 100,816 (57,956 males and 42,890 femahis). Tn 1901 
separate statistics for Aryas were not prepared and hence the number cannot bo 
ascertained. The number now recorded under one or the other of the following 

denominations : -- Arya, Vedic and Vedic 
Dharm is shown in the margin. 'Iho 
increase in the number of Aryas seems to 
be largely due to the new proc^ess of prose- 
lytisation known a.s Shuddhi iutrodiu-cd 
by the members of tlie Arya Samaj. The 
majority of the converts are drawn from 
Brahmanic Hindus but special clfoi*ts are made to secure the re-couversion of 
converts from Hinduism to Christiauity or Islam and the reclamation of the 
depressed classes. The theory of the submergence of caste in the Arya ( ommunity 
appeals most to the lower classes, who look to the new system to raise their social 
status and to put them on the same footing as the liigher classes, ’riic conclusion 
is not inconsistent with the change in the numbers of jx’trsoiis who returned tluur 
caste as Aryas in 1911 and 1921. In 1011 only 213 persons w’ere recorded as 
Aryas by caste while in 1921 the number returned under this head is shown in 
Table XIII (caste or tribe) as 50,884. The latter nuniber j)robaIdy includes a 
considerable number of low castes, who were allowed to return tlioir castes as 
Arya, as the result of the efforts of the Shuddhi Sabha, Hoshiarpur, and of the 
Arya Prati Nidhi Sabha, Punjab. 

The followers of Vedic Dharm have been registered m all the districts and 

States of the provinces except the following:— 
Dujana, Bashahr, Jubbal, Loharu, Bilaspur and 
Suket. The districts where the Samaj has made 
great headway are noted in the margin. Rohtak 
is the only district which for the first time figures 
in the census records as the centre of the Arya 
Movement. The caste which has supplied the 
largest number of Aryas in this district is that of the 
Jat (23,995). 


Aryas cr 
Vedlo DbuiBL 


District. 


[Numbor of 
Aryas. 


. Aobtak 
Kamal 
Lfthpva 
Gurdaspar 
Siiakot 


27.089 

13,312 

12,254 

36,643 

34,946 

12,281 
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■nim*. ^ 97. The number of Brahmos returned in both the provinces is 306, or 896 

less than in 1911, a fact which indicates that the movement is losing grouiid. 
Tl^e actual number, however, cannot be taken as showing the extent to 
which the doctrines have ceased to attract fresh recruits. As noticed in 1911 
Brahmos are not considered as outcastes from Hindu society, and find no diffipplty 
in stepping back to the folds of orthodoxy, and thus the progress made, from time 

to time, in the numerical strength of the body is 

Mtt Rural counteracted. Again, with the spread of English 
education and the inculcation of social reforms 
■ ’ which formed the chief aim of the Samaj, the 
i«7 1 modernist Hindu feels no necessity to separate 

‘7 himself from the ranks of his co-religionists and 
10 i enrol himself as Brahmo. Those who still declare 
Jf) ■■ themselves as Brahmo come mostly from tovms, 

« •• as appears from the statement drawn up in the 
4 ■’ margin for districts of the I’nnjab. The castes from 

4 ■ • which the member.^ of this sect are chiefly recruited 
* are Brahman (82), Kliatri (74), Arora (37), Ghirath 

(18), Ahir (12) and Jat (10). 

There are three sections of Brahmos, viz., the Adi Samaj, the Nababidhan 
Samaj, and the Sadharan Samaj. The Adi Samaj condemns idol worship, but 
favours the maintenance of the caste system so far as it does not conflict with 
religious beliefs. It practically adheres to tlie doctrines preached originally by 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy, the founder of the Brahmo Samaj. Its membem style 
themselves Thelstic Hindus, the chief difference between them and other Hindus 
being that they arc Monotheists. The Nababidhan Samaj which owes its origin 
to Keshab Chandra Sen is less conservative and more eclectic. They consider 
the scriptures of other religioixs as sac.red as well as their own. The most enlighten- 
ed and advanced section is Sadharan Samaj, which diiscards caste distinctions 
and advocates the raising of the status of women. , 

DnSuna}. 98. As is well known, this Samaj was founded in 1887 by Shri Pandit 
Sattyanand Aguiliotri who is also called “ Shri Dev Guru Bhagwan ” and “ The 
Dev Atma.” He declajcd that his life mission wa.s to bring the reign of Truth 
and Goodness into this world by bringing clianges into the minds and heart of 
mankind. When Shri Dev Guru Bhagwan proclaimed his life mission he had a 
sincere belief in the existence of ’* God,” which ho received from his ancestors, 
and this belief he held for about 12 years thereafter. But with the gradual evolu- 
tion of his attac-hment to the ideals of 'Pnitli and Goodness, he found this belief 
to be entirely groundless, and renounced it in 1 894, just us he had done in the case 
of various other beliefs which he had acquired from his early surroundings. A full 
account was given in the last census report to which the reader is referred for 
complete information regarding the teaching and development of the Samaj. 

I'he Samaj has dom; veiy useful work during the decade in the spread of 
moral and literary education among the masses and the introduction of many 
social reforms. As many as 5,15C persons are reported to have pledged them- 
selves to refrain from one or more such evils as dishonest dealing, bribe-taking, 
theft, repudiation of debts and deposits, gambling, and the use of intoncants. 
Scores of persons are said to have made reparation of wrongs (Hani Parishodh) 
in various ways. In 1917 the Government made over to the Dev Samaj for 
reformation two settlements of criminal tribes in the Sialkot district. The efficient 
management of the Dev Samaj claims to have brought about reinarkable changes 
♦ in the lives of these notoriously criminal people. On the literary side the 
Samaj has opened IG new schools, one High school for boys, 4 schools for the de- 
pressed classes, 4 schools for criminal tribes, 3 Primary and one Middle school 
for boys, and 4 Primary and Middle schools for girls, during the last 10 years. 
The special characteristic of these schools is that along with intellectual education, 
moral training is imparted in them. A now college named the Ramsukh Das 
College has recently been opened at Forozepore by an esteemed member of 
the Dev Samaj, Shriman Gowardhan Das, B. A., Vakil, High Court, in memory 
of his father. 

The total number of Dev Samajiats in the provinces who returned 
religion as such at the census was 3,597, as against 3,094 in 1911. The dist^ota 


Oifitriota. 


Lahoro 

Simla 

JSfontgoiaery . . 
Hid£iar • . 

Sheikhupura . . 
Rawalpindi 
Sialkot 
Hohtak 
Ambala 
Oiijnuiwala 
Oujrat 
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Md States r^pstering the largest numbers are Ambala (778). Ferozenore 
SiaBlot (140>, LyaUpur (406), Patiala (428) and Bahawalpur (1,493).^ There » 
however, reason to bdieve that the number of followers of this Samaj is much 
greater thM appears from the census returns. Thus in Lahore which is the 
centre of the movement the number has fallen from 133 to 71, whicli sucRcsts a 
possible want of accuracy of the returns. Again in the Delhi Province iuhic has 
been returned under this head— a very questionable result. The members of the 
Sunai belong to a number of different castes, the most strongly represented being 
Bania, Arora, Jat, Bawaria, Khatri, Saini and Brahman. ^ 


Section Vl.—Sikhs. 

99. It is very difficult to define Sikliism because it i.s not sharply divided of 

from Hinduism as regards religious beliefs. The Sikhs, like the Hindus, believe sm 
m t^ transm^ation of the soul, the law of Karma, and in the three modes of 
attaining union with the Supreme Being. The faith owes its origin to Guru Nanak, 
who flourished in the latter half of the 15th century of the Cliri.stian Era. Guru 
Nanak preached that there is only one true God, he condemned idol worsliip, 
proclaimed the futility of pilgrimages, and declared that the path to salvation 
ues through good deeds combined with devotion to the Supreme Being. Thus 
Gtuni Nanak strove not to found a separate religion as a revolt from ILnduism, 
but to reconcile the ancient beliefs with the purer creed. Sikhism continued to 
exi^ as a pacific cult till about tlie end of the seventeenth century when the 
political tyranny of the Musalmans, and the social tyranny of the Himlu.s (;on vert- 
ed it into a militant creed. The motnentous change was accomplished under 
the direction of Guru Govind Singh, the tenth and the last of Gurus. His teach- 
ings did not effect any material change in the Sikh creed so far ;is religious princi- 
ples were concerned, but he tried to organise the Sikhs into a soparalc nation, 
and with this object ordained on them the observance of certain rules of conduct, 
and fisted on a definite ceremony of initiation (Pahol). The Sikh believer was 
required, besides accepting the religious doc.trines of the earlier Gurus, to wear 
long hair and refrain from smoking. These two distinguishing fiiaf.urcs wcie taken 
as a standard for judging between Hindus and Sikhs at the Census of 1891. Tho 
rule was retained at the (Census of 1901. 


The diffiicultios experienced in the practical applic,atiou of the definition 
led to its modification in 1911. In 1911 the statement of the persons cuumerated 
regarding religion was accepted without question. The same nde was repeated 
at the present census because the term “ Sikh ” includes not only t hose who 
follow the ordinances of Guru Govind Singh, t.c., Kesdharis, but also Sahjclluaris. 

Both sections accept the tenets held by the Gurus and embodied iix the Granth, 
and being strict monotheists repudiate the authority of the Vedtis. 

• 100. Tho local distribution of Sikhs is illustrated by tlie map printed ®** 

below. More than half the total population of Sikhs in the Punjab and J.)ellii 
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provincos lives in the Indo-Gangotic Plain West where they represent 18*3 per 
cent, of the population. The four chief centres of the Sikh population are Ludhi* 
ana and Amritsar in the British Territory, and Faridkot and Patiala among 
Punjab States. In the Ludhiana district their relative strength is 415 per 
milU of the population, while Amritsar, which is the most important centre of 
Sikh religious activity, has 388 Sikhs to every 1,000 of population. The highest 
percentage of Sikhs (44’2) to the totjil population is met with in the Faridkot 
State, and Patiala follows next with 34*8 per cent. The other districts and States 
in which Sikhs are found in considerable numbers are Ferozepore, Jullundur, 
Nabha, Malerkotla and Kapurthala. The Sikh element is fairly strong in 
Lyallpur, Gurdaspur, L.ahore, Sheikhupura, Ainbala and Kalsia. Their pro- 
portion in these districts and States ranges between 164 to 139 ptr miUe. The 
smallest proportion (5 per 10,000) is found in Mandi State in the Himalayan Divi- 
sion where Hindus predominate. There are no Sikhs in Loharu, Dujana and 
Pataudi States. 

Variation, 101. The variation in the strength of Sikhs from one census to another 

is shown in the margin. It will be observed that 

Sikhism has made a very marked advance since 
1 881 . The Sikhs now number 226,331 souls more 
i’“* than in 1911 — an increase of 7’ 8 percent. — whereas 
— ^ Musalmans and Hindus have increased only 6'6 and 
4 per cent, respectively. Sikhs have made the greatest 
ib i advance (9'8) per cent, in the Indo-Gangetic Plain 
West where their proportionate numbers, shown 
-I-?, -7 in the Subsidiary Table II appended to this Chap- 

ter, has risen since 1911 from 1,808 to 1,834 per 

10,000 of the population. The reason for this relatively more rapid growth of 
Sikhs during the last dccennium undoubtedly lies in the realisation by the Sikhs 

of the fact that their religion is quite in- 
dependent of Hinduism, and the conver- 
sion to Sikhism of many of the depressed 
c]a.s.scs who formerly swelled the ranks 
of Hindus. T'hc districts and States in 
which the largest increases in the num- 
ber of Sikhs have occurred are shown in 
the margin. The closer examination of 
the figures reveals that Hindus have de- 
creased in the districts and States which 
show a high percentage of increase among 
Sikhs. Statistics of conversion are not 
available but the figures of Sikh 
Chuhras and Mazhabis registered in 
the districts of Ferozepore and 
Amritsar suggest that untouchables 
are being fast absorbed into Sikhism 
as the result of the efforts of the 
Sikh preachers. The other contribu- 
tory causes are possibly the fre- 
quency of widow remarriage, less disparity in the ages of husband and wife and 
con.sequently a higher birth-rate. Separate vital statistics for Sikhs are not available 
60 that these causes cannot be examined in detail. 

Growth oi 102. The history of the Sikh religion shows that till the time of the 9th 

viwi sects. Sikiiisni was never treated as a separate religion and its followers were not 

regarded as belonging to an alien religion by Hindus. A new form of baptism was 
introduced by Guru Govind Singh, which laid the foundation of a new sect in the 
Sikh religion. The Guru explained the doctrines of his new Khalsa religion to 
the Sikhs who wore invited to attend the groat Bisakhi fair at Anandpur in the 
year 1699. Thus “since the time of Baba Nanak, Charanpahol has been customam 
Men drank the water in which the Gurus had washed their feet, a custom which 
led to great humility ; but the Khalsa can now only be maintained as a nation 
by bravery and skill in arms. I now institute the custom of ba^sm by water 
stirred with a da^ec, and change my followers from Sikhs to Singhs or lionSj. 



Hin<lu. AIuMilmaii. 

Sikh. 

District. 

1911 1921 1911 1921 

1911 

1921 

FcTfizoporo 

1 

oi.(i:i3 9).2ii9 4,221 

3,540 

13,529 

ArnriUar 

97,247 85,330 981 34 

1 0,300 

1 

11,125 
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Sikh. 

Hindu. 

|M)pii)a*' 




lion. 


1 17-(i 

—7-7 

H-2-5 

Ludhiaua 

}-I3-9 

•1 3-2 

-1 9-7 

FtTo/A'iioru 

-1 1.V3 

-i-irij 

1 14'4 

Amritsar 

1 

—3-4 

-1 5-5 

Ourrlaspur 

-M:i-7 

-8 9 

-!1S 

Kahia 

-1-2SM 

O-l 

-1 2*0 

Faridkot 

t-2n-3 

1 :i-3 

1-1 5-0 

Kapurthala .. 

1 IS-l 

-4-9 

}-0(> 
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1881 .. IJOfiJO.') 

1881 .. J,8I8.:17I -} S -1 -{ 

I8H1 .. 2J(i2,S9H 113-7 

lOM .. 2,88:1,728 -{ :i7 1 

1921 .. il.lUMJOl 4-7*‘S 
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They who accept the nectm of the Pahol shall be clianged before your very eyes 
from jackals into lions and shall obtain empire in this world and Hliaa hereafter. 
Let all embrace one creed and obliterate diftcrenecs of religion. Ijct no one deem 
himmlf superior to another. Lot none pay heed to the Gauges and other pla<?es 
of pilgrimages. Let men of the four castes receive my baptism, eat out of one 
dish, and feel no disgust or contempt for one another.” The Gm u ordaiucrl that 
his followers should wear the following articles, viz., Kes (long hair), Kanga (a comb), 
Edrpan (a sword), Kachh (short drawei-s), and Kara (steer l)rac.olet). 'I’hose who 
did not accept the Guru’s baptism were termed Sahjdharis, thus splitting Sikhisiu 
into two broad divisions (1) Khalsas, (2) Sahjdharis. The tenth Gnrn when 
hard pressed by the Emperor Aurang/cb settled liim.self in iVadiar (Hyderabad 
State) where he happened to baptise one Madho Das, a Bairagi ascetic, Madlio Das, 
known also as Banda, was recognised by Hikhs a.s their leader on tlui death of f.he 
Guru. He proclaimed himself as the cleveutli Guru and rein! roilnced the old 
custom of “ Charanpahol,” and baptised a large number of Sikhs in this form. 
A majority of the Sikhs, however, did not accept tl>c cdiange and t lio result wius, 
that four sub-sects arose in tlie KhaLsa religion, viz., (1 ) Sikhs, (-2) 3i!a/.hahi 
Sikhs, (3) Tat Khalsas and (4) Baudia Khalsas. 

The other important sub-sects of Ivhalsa are Akalis and Kukas. 'I'hc 
word “ Akali ” literally means a (iod worshipper. Opiui(m.s ditfer as to the 
foundation of this sent. Some say that Ajit Singh was its ftnindor, while others 
trace its growth to Guru Govind Siugli’s day.s. 'I’lie blue dress of the Akali is 
said to have been suggested by a piece of blue cloth preserved by Gmu (ioviud 
Singh in inomory of his troubles, as a remnant of tlio dress wliicli he wore in imi- 
tation of the robe of a Musalman saiirt, when be tried to escape liom t he Anaud- 
pur Fort, whore he was besieged by the Moliaminadau Army. Th(^ .sect cf 
Akalis has long been known as a militant organisation. I'lieir headcpiarters 
were the Akal Bunga at Amritsar, and they claimed the leadershij) of tlie 
Khalsa. 


The Kuka sect was founded by ojie Bulaka Singh, ;iu Gdasi, of Flazro in 
the Attock District. The doctrines wen; preached afbn the (h'ath of the founder 
by Ram Singh, a (;arpenter of Ludhiana district, wlio declared himself an incar- 
nation of Guru Govind Singh. T’ho Kukas differ Irom ordinary Sikhs in the 
manner of wearing the turban, and in carryiiig a necklace or woollen cord, <liyidcd 
into knots which serve as beads for prayer. They may be r(^gar(led as a puritani- 
cal Sikh sect. In addition to these sects there are two priiicip.il ascetic orders, 
namely Udasi and Nirmala. The Udasi sect w.us founded by Ba,l)a Siri (.'hand, 
the son of Guru Nanak, who is alleged to have been a born Yogi. Siri ('hand 
was not installed on the Gaddi after the death of his father, but. he was recognised 
us a leader and prophet by the Udasis, who refused to acknowhslge Angac], who 
was elected to succeed Naiiak, as a Guru. Under the leadershij) of Siri (yhand, 
Udasis gathered enormous strength and formed themselves into a })urely ascetic 
order. The Udasis arc not uniform in their outward ai)j)e:i.ra.nccs. Some \ycar 
long hair, some have matted locks, while others .shave their liciidaud I)card. 
Nirmalas allege that their order was fouudcil by (biru Naua.k himself. 

103. The statement given in the margin sliows the numcMical streugt.h of 
■ the dliferent sei'ts returiKsl in the, j)ro- 



Krsdhari. 

Salijdhari. 

<} tvtnd Singh 

42,r»7S 

1,013 

Hazuri 

24().:JSI 

Kuka Kaiudhari 

4,037 

. . 

Mizhabi 

2,3(.»r) 


Kihang 

Nanak Panthi 

3.‘)r,4 

22,4S(3 

14,179 

Panjpiria 


209 

Ram Dasia 

lO.iiOS 

RadhaBawami 

Ram Rai 


378 

2,383 

43*cwaria 

14,2.51: 

Tat Khalsa 

531.20: 

60 

Uda'»i 

776; 

•Uaipecified 

1,992.380 

209,770 

Total 

2,876.320 

228,598 


Kalu (87), Bedi Sodhi (61), Garib Dasi (6) 
Panthi (22) and Amraoti (16). Among 


vinces under the two main divisions 
Kcsilhaii and Sahjdhari. It will appear 
that Kesdhari coii-stitute tlu! Imlk of 
Sikh ])opulation, *. about J)2 j)er 
cent, of the total j)»)}mlatiou of the 
Sikhs. 'I’lie Sahjdharis re.pniseiit 7 per 
cent, of the Sikh population. The dis- 
tricts where their number is large.st are 
Montgomery (30.840), Julbmdur (20,282) 
and llo.shiarf)ur (23,492). The remaining 
one j)cr <^cnt. is made _ of tl sects 
analogous to other religions and jni.scel- 
laneous sects, Sadhu (575), Nirmala ( 1 12), 
Narankari (21), Gulab Da.si (74), Baba 
BabaGurditta(2), Nam Dev (7), Kabir 
Keadharia the Tat Khalaaa, Hazuria, 


of 

Slk.i fe:l8. 
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VsrlaUon 
In dects. 


and Nanak Panthis occupy prominent positions. The Patiala State being a ffikk 
State has the largest percmitage ol Tat Khalsas. The term though orwina!^ 
designed to denote the followers of Guru Govind Singh in opposition to the Bandia 
Khalsa, seems to have lost its historic significance, as the word Kesdhari is era* 
sidered comprehensive enough to include the staunch disciples of Guru Govind 
Singh. It is for this reason that we find that in Amritsar, which is the pimcipsl 
centre of the Sikh religion, Sikhs have registered themselves under the general 
head “ Kesdharis.” Hazuris arc both Sahjdharis and Kesdharis, the number 
being 246,384 Kesdharis, and 1,613 Sahjdharis. Hazuris follow the behests of 
Guru Govind Singh, and the appellation (as described in para. 219 of the Punjab 
Census Report 1911) is used for those who have been initiated at Hazur 
Saliib, in Hyderabad, Deccan, where the tenth Guru breathed his last. The 
Nanak Panthis number 22,486 Kesdharis, and 14,179 Sahjdbaiis. Etymolo- 
gically the term covers all Sikhs, because the faith owes its origin to Guru Nanak» 
but in its popular sense it designates those persons who have not particularly 
attached themselves to the tenets of other Gurus. The only sect worth noticing 
under the head Sahjdhari is “ Sarwaria.” The distinguishing characteristic of 
the adherents of this seed is that they do not eat Jhatka meat. 

104. The variation in the different sects since 1911 is worked out in tho 

marginal statement. 
In 1911, there were 
2,048,014 Kesdharia; 
there are now 2,87 6,320, 
of whom 1,992,386 re- 
corded themselves as 
such without mention- 
ing any sub-sect. The 
Sahjdharis now aggre- 
gate 228,589 as against 
450,823 in 1911. Thus 
compared with 1911 
figures Kesdbaria 
show an increase of 
19'4 per cent, while 
Sahjdharis present a 
loss of 49*3 per cenK 
in their respective 
strengths. 

The abnormal in- 
crease in the number 

of Kesdharis seems 

to be mainly the result of accretion from the ranks of Sahjdharis and Hindus. 

Tho conclusion is borne out if we com- 
pare the figures of Kesdharis andl 
Sahjdharis for districts and States whick 
show the largest decreases ir^ tho 
strength of Sahjdharis. The figures are 
noted in the margin. It appears thafi 
the separatist movement, which wao 
held largely responsible in 1911 for tho 
increase in the number of Sikhs and 
for a corresponding decrease iif tho 
followers of Hinduism, has done a good 
deal during the past decade in popu- 
larising the tenets of Guru Govind Sinpb. 
The activities of Khalsas in spreadmg 
their religious doctrines w'ore first 
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12,510 
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3,720 
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7,5.32 
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Jmd 
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85 
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Amritsar City. Its members were then reported to be busy, not only in the city» 
but also in rural areas, inculcating the principles of the Sikh faith and urging tho 
necessity of a separate religious and political ejdstence. A new movement waa 
started by the Tat Khalsa between the years 1906 and 1012, which estahlisheda 
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cenleal institution called the “Chiei Khalsa Dewan.” The objects of this Associa- 
ticMi aw fully described on page 157 of the Punjab Census Report, and need not be 
wei^italated. It h^ its branches in nearly all districts and States of the Punjab, 
and its scope was limited more or less to social and religious organisation and 
wfonnation. It is due to the untiring seal of the uienibtirs of Ihis religious body 
that the Tat Khalsa show an increase of 54*4 per cent., whereas otlier minor sects 
^ve lost their separate existence. The third association which is of recent birth 
is loaown as “ Sharomani Gurdawara Farbandhak Committee.” It is an un- 
l^pstered body and its aims and objects arc declared to be (1) to arrange for the 
m a na gement of the Sikh Shrines in accordance with the principles of Silvhism and 
Panthak Jathedari, (2) to introduce and maintain the Guru doctrines in all the 
Ourdawaras, (3) to provide, if necessary, and to make arrangements for the 
imparting of reUgious and moral education. Tlie Committee chiefly represents 
the Akali sects, but has received support from Sikhs generally in its campaign 
for the control of Sikh shrines, in which it has attained a considerable measure of 
auccem. 


Section V. — Christians- 

105. The map printed below shows the local distribution of Chris- J^iVbuMcn 
tians. There are -now 346,259 Christians in the provinces, or 13 per mtl/e ot chiutiana. 



of the total population. Of these 7-6 per cent, belong to Kuropean ami allied 
races,* 1'4 per cent, are Anglo-Indians, and 91 per cent. Indian Christians. 
Neatly half the total number of Christians arc found in the dist ricts and States 
of the Indo-Gangctic Plain West, chiefly in Gujranwala, Lahore ami SheiKliupura, 
where their proportion per ten thousami of the population ranges liet\v(;en 448 and 
411. Next in importance comes the Sub-Himalayan tract whicli contributes 
more than one-third of the total Christian population of the provimw. Tho 
districts of this tract in which they are chiefly settled arc Sialkot and GiirdaspiiT, 
where they constitute 7 and 4 per cent., respectively, of the population. The 
districts in the North-West Dry Area which contain a fair proportion of Christians 
are Lyallpur, Shahpur and Montgomery. Proport ionately the greatest number of 
Christians is found in tho Simla district (84 per cent.), and tho smallest m the 
..Dera Ghazi Khan district (1 per 10,000) in British Territory. No Christian was 
mtumed in Dujana, Patauch, Jubbal and Loharu States. 
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106. The Christian community has almost doubled itself during the last de- 

— " cade. While in 1911 there were 199,761 

Raoe or Nationality. 1911. 1921, Christians in both the provinceSi the 

number now registered is 346,269, or 73’3 

... . per cent, more than in 1911. The inset 

Europcana and aiUod table givcs the Variation exhibited by the 

raocB .. 32.278 20.313 -18 8 different racial sectioM of the Christian 

Inman Christiana .. io3,9!M 310,031 92 1 population smcc 1911 . There has OCCUT- 

red an actual decrease in European Christ- 
niatriat 1911 1921 iaiis whicli is ptobably duc to tho fcduc- • 

• • stnlngih. tion of the British Army in India, and to 

diminished commercial activity. As 
Ambaia .8.91 -I 1,403 4,811 would appear from the figutes noted lu 

p“"“ 5 ,L :: :: 2 :o «8 1.224 “I thomargin, the decreases mostly con- 

i.*tioTO . . . . 4,790 3,847 IM9 filled to the districts containing Military 

fuwXiodi ^ool 828 Cantonments. It may also bo possibly 

due to some extent to the partial re- 
placement of Europeans by Indians in both the liiglier and subordinate services. 

The increase in the number of Anglo-Indians, as compared with 1911, is, 
in all probability, partly due to some Anglo-Indians who recorded themselvos as 
Europeans at the last census, having returned themselves 'under their proper 
designation, and partly to a growing tendency among Indian Christians to pass 
themselves off as Anglo-Indians. The above mentioned facts are proved by the 
increase regi-stored in Anglo-Indians in the age group 30 and over, which is 
602, or ra^re than onc-tliird of the total increa.se shown by this community wit hin 
the last ten years. 

'riie great rise in the number of Indian Christians between 1911 and 1921 
affords a striking indication of the increase in raissionixry activity during the 
decade. In 1881 the total number was 3,796. In 1891 Indian Christians 
numbered 19,647, and a decade later the number rose to 37,980. Tho increase 
since 1901 has been more than maintained, and the present census shows 
315,031, or an increase of 311,236, since 1881. 

TJio districts and States in which Christianity lias made the greatest devolop- 

ment during the decade are named in the 

District or SUU.. 1911 . 1921. I Absolute. Huirgiti. The iucreasc in Hissar, Rohtak 

inerrasc. and Kuinal districts is due mainly 
^ ^ activity of the Methodist 

•• •• 273 i.<24 7.81 Episcopul Missioii. In KapurthaUi the 

Kama!' !! !! 9 H 2 21338 incrcuse appcais to be tho work of tho 

KapuitiuvU.. 107 1,101 993 Punjab Mission of tho American Ptcsby- 

!! * 2 , 37 : f.*!:! terian Clinrch. In Gujrat and Amritsar 

.. 581 lOl,oo^ 9,827 tliG Cliiufh of Scotland Mission, and the 

Church Missionary Society liavo done 

useful work. Jn Montgomery several missions are reported to have brought 
al'.out the result, the chief among them being the Associated llcformed Presby- 
terian Mi.ssion. 

'eu?ih of 107. Detailed figures for tho Christian sects are given in Imperial Table 

' XV, and the totals for the provinces are 

Punjab. Deiiii. notcd in the margin. The Presbyterians 

constitute the bulk of the Christian 

Ab iisinian 1 population of the Punjab, representing 

Angliran Cummuniun . . 03,437 .8,a37 40 pcr CCUt. thereof. Out of 1 34,063 

Ariiv.-niaii .. 107 .. followers of this scct fouud in both 

Cunwnatiouaiist. .. .. 31 the proviiiccs, 1,349 or 1 percent, are 

Luthrnr ’ " 30 .3 Ewfopeans, 1 10, or less than 1 percent. 

Methodist . 33,059 2,985 arc Auglo-Indians, and 132,604, or 98 

Minor proi.Btant Denoiniiia- per cciit, aro Indian Christians. They 

Presbyterian .' i 3 . 3 .’ 95 o 107 have been returned from all the district 

10,484 600 of the Punjab, notable exceptions 

jlTmanCathoUc 38,21 f ‘ 2,010 being the Hissar, Rohtak, GurgaoiH 

‘ * Multan, Muzaffargarh and Dera Ghazi 

not returned i, 4 r.< ” 380 Khan districts. The districts where 

. they are found in over-whelming majority 


District or State, 

1911. 

1021- 

Abf-olutc 




iiicn aso. 
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l,t 24 
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3,32; 
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1,101 
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12,77; 
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r»7D 

2,37; 
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101,00^ 
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fltreo^h of 
tact:. 


Puiijjib. 


Abyssinian 
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lUpti^L 
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Liithcriir. 

Methodist 
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Preabyti^rian 
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Salvationist 
Syrian , , 
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i:W.9.5ri| 

16.48-1 
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Aie. Lahore, _ Sialkot, Oiijranwals, Sheikhupura and Montgomery, Anglicans 
<sotUd next in point of numerical strength to Presbyterians, numbering 69,374, 
of whom 26 per cent, are Europeans, 4 per cent, Anglo-Indians, and about 
70 per cent, Indian Christians. The districts where they are most numerous be- 
ing Lahore (11,376), Gujranwala (10,287) and Lyallpur (10.045). Roman Catholics 
rank third, their number being 40,225. Of these 12 ])ev ctsit. a\ <‘ b'uropeans, 4 
percent. Anglo-Indians, and about 84 per cent. Indian Cluuslians. The important 
^centres of the mission are the Sialkot and Lyallpur districts. The numl)er of 
'Salvationists is almost equal to that of Homan Catholics, tlieio beii\g 38.123 
persons of whom 38,091 ai’e Indiana, the balance representing the irumljcr of 
European Officers in charge of the mission work in the Punjab. 'I’lje hugest 
number of Salvationists is found in Gurda.spur (16,334), Lyallpuj (8,755) and 
Amritsar (6,112). Methodists number 36,044 of wlioni 35,667 are Indians. 331 
Europeans and 46 Anglo-Indians. T'hey are confined imcstly to the dist ricts of 
the Ambala and I^ahore Divisions of the Punjab. Other important sects .are 
Abyssinian (1), Armenians (107), Oongregationalists (31), Greek (3), Liitlieian (39), 

■Quaker (1), and Syrian (26). 

The sects ineluded under the heading “ Minor Protestant Denominations” 
are the American Church of God Mission (3,944), Brethren in Christ Mission (17), 

Qhurch of Christ Mission (1,456). Church of India (II), Memionite .Missioti (123), 
and Seventh Day Adveutist.s (1,1(;5). 

The entries which did not indicate any p.aiticadar set f>l‘ bchVfs or wli(a<* 
the word Protestant ” was only put down in the column lor sects, were includerl 
in “ Unsectarian or Unspecified Protestants.” 'I'he detail is given oji the title 
page to Table XV. 

108. The figures of Christian sects for 1921 are compared with those vulation to 

of 1911 in the margin. There has been 

Poicontiiji.- .since 1911 an impel taut iiicieasein the 
S3ot. 1911. 1921. strength of all sects exce]>t Greek, Lu- 

t<i 1921. theran, and ()iuikei s, the slight ih'crease in 
— which seems to be due to the absence of 

All D..nommati.,.,H .. i 99 .(m-. . 11 ( 1 , 2 r,! 731 missionary organisation . Anglicans have 

Aby4.uiniafi .. .. .. 1 iDO ii iiicivasoa i I om ii) OlKJiT t or 2J)*8 

Anglican C.>mmnniun .. -o?.- |KM’ CCllt. TllC nunilK'r (.if Kliror('iUlS, 

Artwnian .. .. 1(1/ rJl / l i ii • i i ’ 

Baptist .. .. 1,310 «)D-7 h()\voviM% rctiii ncfl iiuflor tliDi IS com- 

18 '*3 JrsW'm'atively .siiiall, being 18,471, a de<:lino 

L'ltharnn .. .. ii/i 3!i -(Mi l of 3,778 as (Muiipaicd witli (lie ligures of 

Msthoijist •• •• 12,800 .i'.'.on iso-i. j iociease is made ui) of 638 

Minor Protrstant Deiio- a i i i- i i- * nn 

minations .. .. 1.47^ 0,770 308*1 Anj^lo-hiaians iuul 19,(1S7 ludians. I he 

1,31,003 41*1 ElUopoUllS is (llK' tf.) t he 

rian) or(Ht*ct not r;p3- caUSOS illSCUS.stMl in .'IJifl il |)h 1 (M) il I oN'e. 

cifi?d) .. .. 030 i7,d 4‘1 ^ The disi Hcls wliicli liji.vc slioAs iM lie hii Dcsf. 

Quaker .. .. 3 I -(.(>. . zr- i 'j 

Homan Catholic .. I5.S47 40.22.7 iL3*.s in(*reJhS(‘S are Laliore Amrit.sar 

SilyationiRt .. .. 18,073 38,123 110*0 (0,937), Shdkol (2,^57) Olid Ihdhi (:ijis7), 

■Sfrian (Ja?obit4*) .. I 2(i 2,;>i ()*d . \ i i -. ii- 

Sict not ivtiiriod .. -W i,84(> 243*1 ])ecreas( s have laken ]j]ace in tlKMiis- 

tricts of Ambala (2,540) ond i!o.\val])ijidi 

<963). Ajmenians now aggregate 107 as o gainst 12 in 1911. Eaplists have 
increased by 1,216 during the past decade. The uumber of hhiropeans, liowevTr.. has 
fallen from 186 to 127, but the number of Anglo Indians end Indian members of 
this sect ha.s increased from 1,154 to 2,420. Increasi's liave ocein red mainly in Delhi 
and in the Ambala district .and Patiala Stale. ( ongrf'ga.lionalisls almw an 
increase of 6, and Greeks a decrease ol 15. Tin* mimlier ol hodi.sla lias l i.sfai ^ 

from 12,850 to 36,044, an increase of 180*5 per ciml. An innva.st' has iKcurrcd 
among Indian Christians, chiefty in Itolitak (9,267), liahor(‘ (:>. 01 0) and (Iiirdas- 
pur (2,159). The high percentage of increase under ‘‘ Alinor Ihotestaiil Denmniria* 
tions’' is due to the inclusion in this sect, of 3,014 ]>ersons, who Jidunied 
themselves as members of American Church of God Mis.iion. The stnmgth of 
Presbyterians has increased by 30,024 or 4rJ per cent. Notable iiicrea.si's have 
taken place in Jullundur (l,875), Lahore (0,626), Giijrariw.ala (0,100) and 
Montgomery (3,471). Their number luui fallen in tln’i districts of Lyallpur 
And Shahpur by 2,141 and 4,541, respectively, owing to tlu^ miigmticm of 
Indian Christians from these districts to the newly colonised districts ot Mont- 
gomery and Sheikhupura. Roman Catholics have increased during the last ten 


All D.'iiominati.iiiH 
Aby4.uiniari 
Anglican C'.uumnniun 
Ar Twiiian 
Baptist 

0 iafl;r(j;»a.tionallHt 
Grook 
L'ltharan 
M ithofiist 

Minor Protrstant Deno- 
minations « • 
Prasbyttman . . 
Proti’stant (Unarcta- 
rian ) or (Ht*ct not r;p3- 
cifi?d) 

Quaker 

Homan Cat holic 
Silvalionjst .. 

>8 f rian (Ja?obit4*) 

Sict not ivtiir.iod 


9.7, (3L 1,31,093 


1732*7 
-(}(> 7 
1 . 73*8 
I ID*D 

2,.")l ’()•(» 
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J ears, by 24,378, or 153*8 per ceat. Towards this increase Ando-Indiana 
ave contribnted 507, and Indian Christians 25,360. The number of European 
members has gone down from 6,310 to 4,821 or 23*6, per cent. The 
districts in which the largest number of converts have been secured are 
Sialkot (7,003), Montgomery (3,424) and Lyallpur (7,685). Salvationists 
have added 20,050 persons to their number since 1911. The increase is chiefiv 
represented by Indian Christians. The number shown imder “ Sects not retumed^*^ 
and “Unspecified Protestants ” is larger than in 1911 in spite of eve^ efibii 
to obtain as correct a return of the Christian Sects as possible. Missionary 
societies were asked to give slips to their converts showing the name of 
the Church to which they l)olonged .so that uneducated Indian Christians might 
know wliat entry they should make, but the result was not satisfactory. 


Section VI.— Minor Religions. 


Jain. 


Bnadhlst. 


VirsL 


lew. 


Inieflnite 

beijls. 


109. Jainism was originally a sect of Hinduism, and even now the boundary 
lino between the two religions is indeterminate. Jains are still regarded as a 
recognised section of Hindu Society, and consequently many Jains returned them- 
selves as Jain Hindus in spite of clear instructions to the contrary. There are 
now 46,019 Jains in these Provinces, or 750 less than in 1911. The decrease 
seems chiefly to be due to some Jains having recorded themselves as Hindus. 
It is also possible that they are not so prolific as other constituents of the popula- 
tion owing to their living in towns, being engaged in sedentary occupation, and 
abstaining from nourishing food, such as meat and egga. Nearly hsdf the total 
number of Jains in the Punjab are settled in the districts of the Ambala Division, 
chiefly in Hi.s.sar, Rohtak and Karnal. There are 4,698 Jains in the Delhi Pro- 
vince principally belonging to the Bania class. Other districts and States of tho 
Punjab which possess a fair number of Jains are I’atiala (.3,249), Sialkot (2,147), 
Ludhiana (1,796), Jind (1,548), Amritsar (1,375), Ferozepore (1,211), and Hoshiar- 


pur (1,079). 

'rhere arc two main sects of .Jains, known as Digambars and Sw'etambara. 
The important sub-sects arc Dhundia and Sathanakwasi. About 44 per cent, of 
Jains are Digambaris, and 53 per cent. Swetambaris of all kind. 3 per cent, did 
not return any sect and were grouped under the head “ nascellaneous.” 

110. Of 5,918 Buddhists enumerated, 3,019 lielong to the Kangra district 
„ and 2,0.52 to Bashuhr St.ate. The rest are distri- 

Nfthln" li) buted in the districts noted in the margin. Their 
Ommln 341 dccliued from 7,690 to 5,918 since 1911, 

ratirr :i ami tlie decrease is shared chiefly by the Kangra 
“ district (873), and Bashahr State (636). The de- 
crease in the Kangra district may be due to migration, but in the Bashahr State 
the loss seems to be part of the general decrease! of 3 per cent, in the populat’ox 

111. The number of Parsis according to the recent census is 598 of 8*4 

o...da,p..r i" 1*®’^ ®®"** generally 

s-ftik.-t 27 immigrants from Bombay and their principu 

Mui't'air'"'*’ 47 occupation is trade. The districts and States in. 

i'a'iittitt 21 which their strength is more than 10 are noted in 

the margin. The decrease in their numbers si ncfr 
1911 seems to be due to migration. 

112. The Jew.s, very few of whom are domiciled Indians, have decreased 
from 54 to 36. They have been cliiefly recorded in Lahore (13), and Delhi (17), 
where Goveiumcnt Offices and Military Cantonments are located. 

113. Tho term includes all those persons who did not profess to belong 
to any religion, but returned themselves as Atheists, Agnostics, etc. At the 
previous census they were included among Christians, but now they have been 
excluded from the Christians in Table VI, and shown separately under the instruGK 
tions of the Census Commissioner. Their number is 15 of whom 12 are Ettiopeanfl, 
1 Anglo-Indian, and 2 Indians. 


Sinilft 


Liiclbiuna 

11) 


ir, 

Lahon; 

171) 

Amritsar 

5S 


Ambala 

.'J 

Ri tula 

20 

Ft.*nv.p|K)ro 

0 


17U 

Amritiiai' 

5 

Ounlu8|)ur 

3 
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OBAtmlV. 


BOBSIBuilY TABtKS. 


Number 


h Goiwi»i<Uatributmnofth« i^^^^^^ l««tribut.„n by diBtri.-l» „f <hc miuu n-ligioiu.. m, CI,riHti«,.B. 

ber and Variation. IV. Keligicmj^ of Ur»)an and Rural ronulation. * 


North" West Dry An»» 
PARSI 

Indo-Oangotio Plain West 
Himalayan 
Sub-Himalayan 
■"orth-Weat Dry Area 


do-Oangetio Plain WeH 
imalayan 
Snb-Himalayan 
“"orth-West Dry Area 


igiouji of Ur»)an and Rural Population. 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 

Goneral distribution of tho population by religion. 


Actual 

Religion and Locality, mnnlirr 
in 1921 


IMUSALMAN . . 

12,955,141 

Indo-Gangotic Plain West . . 
Himalayan 

Sub-Hi tnalayan 

North-West Dry Area 

•1,401,1X4 

77,425 

3,587,246 

4,708,526 

HINDU 

9,125,202 

ludo-Gangetic Plain West . . 
Himalayan 

Sub-Himalayan 

North-West Dry Area 

5,001,511 

1,642,176 

1.556,703 

864,812 

SIKH 

3,110,060 

[ndo-Gangetic Plain West . . 
Himalayan 

Sub-Himalayan 

North-West Dry Area 

2,189,193 

7,610 

570,750 

342,498 

CHRISTIAN . . 

346,259 

Indo-Gangetic Plain West . . 
Himalayan 

Sub-Himalayan 

North-West Dry Area 

153.424 

4,471 

117,172 

71,192 

JAIN 

46,019 

Indo-Gangetio Plain West . . 
Himalayan 

Sub-Himalayan 

North- West Dry Area 

38,213 

356 

6.866 

581 

BUDDHIST .. 

5,918 

Indo-Gongotio Plain West . . 

100 



' Nova.— Thera being no entries in tho earlier decode, no comparison is possible. 
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SUBSDMfiT 

DistrilNitiion ky tiitrieU 


DiKtrict or Btatc and Natural Division. 


PUNJAB AND DELHI 

(H)N.IAB 

Ikdo-Uangetio Plain West (Total) 

Indo-Gangeticj Plain West (Punjab) 

J . KisHar 

2. Loharn StaU 

3. Rohtak 

4. Dujatin State 

5 . Gur^aon 

0. Palaudi State 

7. Karnal 

8. Jullundur 

9. Kapurthala Slate 

10. Ludhiana 

1 1 . Makrkotla State 

12. Fi'rf>z('j)oro 

13. Faridkol Stale 

14. Patiala Stale 

15. Jind State 
10. Nabha State 

17. I^ahore 

18. Amritsar 

19. (iujraiiwala 

20. Shcikhiipura * 


Himalayan 

21. Nahan State 

22. Simla 

23. Si?nla Hill Statee 

24. Piilaspur Slate 

25. Kangra 

20. Mandi Stale 
. 27. Suket State 
28. Chamba State 

SUB-IflMALAVAK 

20. Ambala 

30. KaUia State 

31. Hoshiarpur 

32. Gui(la8]iur 

33. Sialk(d 

34. Gujrat 

35. Jlu'him 

36. Rawalpindi 

37. Attoifk t 

North-West Dry Area . . 

.38. Montgomery 

39. Shahpur 

40. Mianwnli J 

41. Lyallpur J 

42. Jhang 

43. Multan 

44. Bahawal^r Slate . . 

45. MuzafTargarh 

46. Dora Ohazi Khan . . 

DELHI 

iNDO-GANQEmO PLAIK WEST 

1. Delhi 



Note. — ^ Sboikhupura figures for 1911* 1901, 1891 and 1881 ata 
f Attook figures for 1901, 1891 and 1881 are hsohidsd in JMtiin 
X Mianwali and LyaUpnr figures for 1891 and 1881 are no% 
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Ineludedin distriots o! Lyallpar, Qujranwala, Lahore and Sialkot. 

and Bawalpindi Bjstricte. 

ai^lablo. 
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SUBSIDIART TABLE HI. 
ChriitiM, Number and Variation. 


District or State and 
Natural Division. 


PUNJAB AND DELHI . . 

PUNJAB 

IndO'Gangbtio Plain West 
(Total) 

iNrio-dANOETio Plain West 
(Pqnjab) .. 

1. Hissar 

2. Loharu State 
ri. Kohtak 

4. Dujana State 

0. (rurgaoii . . 

6. Pataudi State 

7. Kamal 

H, Jiillundur .. 

9. Kapurthala State . . 

10. Ludhiana . . 

1 1 . MaUrkotla State 

12. Perozopom 

13. Paridhot State 

14. Patial.i State 

15. Jind State 
10, Nabha Stale 
1 7. Lahon* 

IH. Amrjt««ar .. 

19. (jujranwula 

20. Shfikhiipui'a* 

Himalayan 

21. Nahan State 
I 22. Simla 

23. Simla Hill States 

24. Bilaapur State 

25. Kanma 

20. Mandi Slate 

27. Suket State 

28. Chamba State 

SaB^lftMALAYAN 

29. Amhaia .. 

30. Kalaia Slate 

31. Hoshiarpur 

32. (iiinlaipur 

33. Sialkot 

34. (iiujrat 

35. 3 held m 
30. lla\val])indi 

37. AttoL-kt 

Norte-West Dry Area . . 

38. Montgomery 

39. Shahpiir . . 

40. MianwaliJ . , 

41. Lyallpui J .. 

42. Jhang 

43. .Multan 

44. liah iwalpur Slate . . 

45. Muzaffaigiirli 

40. Dcra (lhazi Khan 

DELHI§ 

Imdo-Gangbtio Plain West 

1, Delhi 



and 1911 are included in tho.'ie of Quiranwala, Lyalltnir 
Jr ignn.5H of 1881, 1891 and 1901 are included in Jhclum and Rawalpindi Distiiota, 

^bigurea of 1881 and 1891 are not available. 

^Pigiiros for Delhi province as now constituted are not available for previous oensnses. 


and Sialkot, 
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CHAVm tv. 


SUBSIDIARY TABtRS. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 


RsUgions of Urban and Rural Population. 



Numbkk rKR 10,000 UF TTriian Poi-ulatio.v 

NtMIIKU I’ER 10,0<.M1 

op Hitrat. Population 

Natural Division. 



WHO AKE 




WHO AHK 













- 

ifiiidu. 

Musalinan. 

Chfistian. 

Jain. 

Sikh. 

irintiii. 

( 'hrisliaii. 

1 

.fain. 

Sikh. 

1 

•> 


4 

.5 

0 

7 

" i 

9 

1.) 

11 

PUNJAB 

4,021 

5,060 

205 

83 

628 

3,446 

5,110 ! 

124 

9 

1,308 

I. — Indo-Gongotic Plain W« ‘st 

•1,1 :i0 

4,8S8 

14.5 

99 

7U9 

1,134 

3,029 i 

119 

18 

2,100 

Tl.--Himalayaii 

7,178 

l,SUi 

072 

27 

202 

9„520 

1 

1 

1 

1 

30 

ni.— Sub-Himalayan 

:i,ih2 


399 

1 

10.3 

1 

2, .581 

i),221 : 

j 

ISO 

1 

3 

1,012 

IV.— North-West Dry A n-a .. 


i 

.5,089 

123 

9 ; 

3S.5 

1,230 

s,oi;9 1 

j 

117 

•• 

i>7S 

DELHI 

5,726 

3,768 

289 

127 

87 

8,230 

1 

1.472 1 

246 

46 

5 

L— Indo-Gongctic Plain Wt‘«t 

i 

.5,720 j 

.‘{,708 

289 j 

127 1 

1 

S7 

8,230 

1.172 i 

1 

210 

10 

0 




CHAPTER V. 

Age. 

SECTION I.— THE AOE RETUKNS. 

114. Instiiictions to enumerators. 115. The actual ages n^tumed at the Census, and comparisoD with 
1911. IHl. C<»mi)ari.^(»ii of Punjab (unse|i*cU‘d), English (selected) and Amorie|in (unsclocted) longevity, 
117. The “Stationary” Pupulatioii. 118. Pereoiis fiver 40 3 Tars of ago in various castes. 

SECTION II.— VITAL STATISTICS. 

119. Births and Deaths. 120. Ratio «if female to male births. 121. Deaths in the Punjab, 1867— 192U * 
122. Deaths in Punjab Jails. 


Section I.— The Age Returns. 

Instructions 114. The Instructions to enunicmtor.s which were printed on the cover of 
to^Enumers- the enumeration book state “ Column 7 (age)— Enter the number of years each 
person lias completed. For infants less than one year, enter the word * infant.’ ” 
The actual procedure adopted appears to have introduced at least 4 classes of 
cases. These were— 

(1) Cases in which the person questioned gave his age at a figure which, 
appeared reasonalilc to the enumerator. 

(2) Cases in which the given age seemed improbable, and the enumerator 
then either put dowix the age estimated by himself or questioned 
some of the bystamlcrs. 

(3) Ca.ses in which the person questioned gave two alternative ages, 
almo.st always differing by an even number, and the enumerator 
was left to make his own choice between them. 

(4) Cases in wlu(;h the enumerator questioned a third party, usually 
the head of the house, as to the ages of his family and, where, often 
the enumerator had no means of applying even the roughest check 
to the rojilics giv'cn. 

Though the maiuior of obtaining the record of ages for entry in the census 
schedules, was thus, in itself, responsible for heterogeneity, it is doubtful whether 
any systematic procedure, with the material at present available, would produce 
any betterment of (he returns. To record only the age.s given by the persons 
qucstioneil might make the returns even more inacemate than they are. To 
record only the ages as estimated by the enumerators w'ould certainly lead to 
large errors due to “ personal eipiation." Possibly a deftuite instruction to the 
effect that where two ages are given (c. (]., 20 or 22 years, 00 or 70 years) the mean 
age, or tlie whole numlier next Itelow the mean age, where the mean is a fraction, 
might help to limit the individual initiative of enumerators : but even tliis would 
be uirlikcly to lead to any appreciable improvement. The difficulties in the way 
' of obtaining anything ajiproaching the actual age-distribution of t)ic population 
.arc thus almo,st insupi'ralilc, and no surprise need be felt at the abandonment 
by the actuary (Mr. Aclaiul), at the 101 1 Census, of the task of graduating the 
female returns, wliich are more cntangletl than even those of the males.* 

The actual If look at a histogram showing the frequency of the age-groups 

ages returned rct ui'iied in tlic runjat) for each year of ago, if. musl. be admitted that it resem- 
aud'^compan- forest of factory chimneys of some big industrial town, rather than the 

son with falling outline of some .smooth hill, whose curves swing easily down to the plain. 
****■ The outstanding chiumeys are placed where those whose ages (at the last 

birthday), arc recorded as a multiple of ten. The secondary chimneys are those 
for age.s which are multiples of five, though that for age 25 actually overtops 
that for age 20, both for males ami feimales. Smaller, but still prominent smoke- 
stacks arise at ages 12, 22, 32, 42, 52, 62 and 72, and so on down to the ages which 
terminate with a seven or unity, represented by the smallest of elevations.f 

♦No doubt iw lifo iiwurmifo o^KrralionH extond, it Ik* pos.siblc to get a clearer view of the age*distributLOii,. 
but tliih can hardly liolp matters for many jTars to come. In lln.‘ meantime the annual vital statistics might well 
ctmfcain th<* veeorded <ieaths by e ach yc*ar of age, as this, with the recorded number of births, after correcting 
for the cflVcta of migration, would allow of an independent caleiilation of the age-distribution. 

tMr. Acland in commenting on the preference for certain digite in the unit place to express ages, puts the order 
of pitJerence as 0, 5, 2, 8, 0, 4, .S, 7, I, 9. 

In the Punjab ibo order would agree with this for the younger ages, but in the higher ages 9 is preferred in 
the unit jilact' to either 7 or I. The ixductancc of an old man to enter a new decade might account for this phenn* 
iu?iion, it it is not the reenlt of random sampling. 
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Tndy over aU these atetistics of age hangs a dense curtain of fog and niutkinesl 
produced by those tall smoke-belching cliimneys. 



The great irregularity of the dal a is illust rated by the al iove diagram, which 
shows the recorded ages for each year, for males. The, diila for females arc very 
similar, possibly duo in part to the hud fliat the women’s ag('s arc very largely, 
if not wholly, the ages which the men select for them, and they naturally tend 
to choose the same ages tor their womenfolk as they do f(jr themsel ves.'*' 

As so much uncertainty attaches to the agc-flistribation (igurcs, it. is of 
little use discussing them in detail until they have l)ecn graduated by the Govern- 
ment Actuary, and as liis Keport on the Piinjah figures will not be available till 
after tllis Report has gone to press, the remarks made must not be interpreted 
as expressing any conviction on my jiarl. 

For form’s sake 1 have hail the age figures doubly smoothed by Bloxam’s 
method, smoothed again by curve-drawing, as was done in 1911, and then given 
a final sraootlung by adjusting tlie second differences. The results, whicli are 
exhibited in the diagram.s on the opposite page, have a sjuirious ajipcaranec of 
validity, whicli is, in reality, quite illusive. One obvious defect from which the 
curves suffer is that they do not possess any points of infle.xiou, so that they difler, 
in, this respect, from some properly (instructed tables. For example, t lie I’lmjab 
Life Table, P Males, for 1911, has a point, of inflexion at 98 years, the .Agra and 
Oudh Tables for 1911 for Males and for Females, liavo points of iufh’xion at, 29 
and 28 years, respectively, wliile the American Experience I'able has two points 
of inflexion, t 

'•‘In this comicclioii it in n(it<*W(jKhy that acrnrdinj' Id Kiiihiiri (pace llli "f Ai»in-'inli.v A lu tin; Ccdmw (•! Hi'- 
„ Commonwualth cf Aastraliii 1911)“ inaccuracy of fiUitemcnt iff more ^ amovy>fl thf' ninUa thtn 

/uiiioZm.** Tho argument is biisotl dii the ratio of the rctonKd to the adju- tod miriih« r «tt i -on.-, forea-ch nrf unit. 

u; 

fMakcham’s law i which is oti^u iii^O I fot graduatiivi lif<-tah!es, load.- 1.. .r curve with UV" 

X 

points of Inflexion, and theiv is no ko far as J am awan*, if the .,f lu-roilii y ai ditP-reuf v 

enough, why there should not be several sucdi jj<»inth even in a *' ^ti^tioIl.uy ” popidalion. It thi-n .iiv iiioic lljaii 
2 poinh) of inflexion, Afakcham’s law will be, jno (antOj uusuti.-,faet(«ry. 
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The observed numbers in the age-groups, and the smoothed vaUies per* 
100,000 mules, are reproduced in the statement ImsIow 

Statement showing the age-distribution of 100, (JOG mttles by annual periods and their 
smoothing by Bloxam's method from Subsidiarij Table /, Chapter V, 


I I ' ^ ^n)l >0111111^ 

Nuiubt-r |)i r ! Fiivt simuiUmiij; .S«n mul MUot.t lnnj; fn mi i'ui vc an.'l 
’ 1 100,00(1 lualrs. j (lOu.xatn). ( Ulitxain). .nijui'U 0 Oilloi 


03 

64 

66 
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r 


Ago. 

Number per 
100,000 males. 

First smoothing 
(Bioxaixi). 

Second smoothing 
(Bloxam). 

Final smoothing 
from curve ana 
adjusted differ- 
encea. 

fiO 

64 

243 

H||H 

324 

t>7 

:n 

241 


305 

hM 

70 

281 


286 


107 

273 


267 

70 

M28 

283 


249 

71 

22 

274 

237 

230 

72 

88 

2i)0 

201 

211 

7;i 

27 

03 

160 

102 

74 


93 

121 

176 

7o 


79 

^ 85 

162 

7b 


81 

90 

148 

77 



95 

134 




102 

124 

71) 



108 

114 

Sll 



115 

104 

81 

13 


96 

06 

82 

19 


78 

86 

8;i 

7 


58 

77 

84 .. .. ..! 

9 



68 

8r> 

78 



69 

8b 

5 

20 


60 

87 

4 

18 


43 

88 

3 

2C 

23 

38 

81) 

2 

2C 

24 

33 

1*0 

111 

25 

25 

20 

m 

6 

26 

22 

27 

'•»2 

4 

26 

10 

26 

98 

& 

9 

16 

23 

94 

3 

9 

12 

21 

95 

29 

8 

8 

19 

9b 

2 

8 

B 

17 

97 

.3 

K 

8 

15 

9S 

2 

7 

9 

13 

99 , . , . * [ 

4 

8 

9 

11 

lOO 

23 

12 

10 

9 

Over lOb 

0 

1 

9 

0 

7 


The .sinootlied vjihu'H for fcnuilos, and for iriales and females together, 
have been calculated, but arc not. printed here, as the process adopted, has neither 
scientdic validity*, nor, appanuttly, tin? sanction of actuarial usage. 

VVe may pass on, then, to (;onsidet how the recorded ages by years differ 
from those giram in I SM I. Heference may be made to Subsidiary Table XI, 
which contains for ea.< li year of age the ratio of the number of males, females 
and pensons per 100,000 as recorded in MM 1 to the corresponding figures for 
1921. A few salient points may be noticed. In the first place the ratios differ 
from unity, sometimes by a good deal, and there is a tendency for the ratios to 
be above or below unity for a number of consecutive ages. Thus for ages 4 to 

11 (imdusive) fewer persons per 100,000 were recorded in 1911 thanin 1921. From 

12 to .'ll there are more persons in 1911 than in 1921, while from 52 years and 
upwards till the age of 85 is recorded, there were again fewer persons in 1911 
than in 1921. 'I’he possilnlity that there is a fulling off in 1921 in the preference 
for the ages wliich are multiples of ten is suggested, but on the whole it is 
difficult to say wlietlier the differences in the recorded ages are the result of the 
differential birth-rates uandn-f 10 years ago, respectively, or of any change in 
the aptitmlo for misstatement which is a feature of all age-relations. The question 
could only be answered if the number of survivors for each year of age at each of 
the last 2 censuses, were calculated directly from the birth returns, and from the 
doa(,hs each year nt each year of age. A comparison of the ratio of the number of 
survivors so determined with the ratios of the recorded number of persons as 
given in Sul)sidiary Table XI, would show to what extent the variation of the 
ratios from unity is a physiological or a psychological characteristic. 

olTfct of till- Niiioolhiiiwf proclucfd by a double appIJnation of Bloxam'a luothod iti 8u great that, applying 
till* pnieenh to the data of the 1881 and 1891 cenBUMi'H, and adopting the smoothed rcsultB reached by the same 
method in 1901, theit* iy no appreciable difference between the agc*curve8 of any of the last 4 oensufies. One only 
has to look at tho varying nuinlKU' of birilis from year to year, to which has to be added the e^ct of a djfiterential 
morUdity, to realwc how unlikely such correspondences would be. 
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116 . There are many waye of summarising the results of a Life Tabic* compatison 
BO as to compare the chances of life of one population with that of anothei. The (’^nsei’ertS? 
roadiBst way of doing so is to compare the exp(3ctations of life in the two cominuni’* English (sc- 
ties. Two expectations may be made use of, (l)tlie actuarial expectation, 'vliich A^erkan 
is the ratio of the number of persons of age x and over, to the luiinber who reach (nnseiociecv 
age X, or what is the same thing, the average number of yi^irs lived by persons 

who reach age X ; (2) the median expectation, which is tluMiumber of years after 
which a person is just as likely to be alive or dead, or, in other words, is that luiru- 
her of years for which it is an even contingency that a person will survivi', or die. 

The following expectations for English and Ihnijab lives are given with 

the most cmiphatic warnijig, tliiit., whereas the 
English data are based on the exp(;ri(*nce of 
insured lives in 00 British life-insurance com- 
panies from 1803 — 1893, and an^ thendore, .s<7c<toZ 
lives, the Punjab data (taken from Table P. Life 
Table Punjab, Males in tlui Actuarial Report 
on Chapter V, Ag(‘., of the Census of India I9J1, 

Volume 1, page 187) ar<' based on uns(‘l(H'ted 
lives, and that the latter are, tlu'ndore, subject 
to much great.er rates of mortality, d’lie ligun's 
are given in the margin. 

[ the Mortality Table for the. Novili-Raslein States 
of America, constructed by Ivobeit Henderson on 
the census returns of 1900 and JOlOof tlie New 
England States, the 3 Middle Atlantic Sfates, New 
York, Now Jersey and Pennsylva,nia,t which ap- 
pears to deal with unselecledj. lives, may be more 
appropriately used for eoinjjarative pur])oses. The 
figurt's for the life taLle expeetaiion are noted in 
the margin. Striking as tlie (lilhntnKa* is between 
the expectations for the Punjab and for Anan’ican 
lives, one must be caiiidous in :jssnming that the 
difTcremvs of the m(*aji durations of life, a-n* reaJ, 
i»i vieav, particularly, of thi* ii)a((ura.cy of the. 

Ihinjal) ndairns ; though t he wfioh^ of the 
ditfeivnces could hardly (‘Xidaincd on this f^asis. 

117. In actuarial language a "stationary” populalior) is one in wlii(di the 
the numbers of persons entering and leaving each age group at eacli 

is constant. It corresponds, in fact, to a stale of steady How in hydrodymimics. 

In particular, in a ^‘stationary" ])opulation the. nund)er ol births Irom moimmt 
to moment must be invariabie, or, at least, inva.nable within tin' linulst)! th.e. 
discrete intervals chosen for the age-groups. This is ol ('oiirsc a stati*. ol atiairs 
never realised in population statistic’s, and until actuarial calculations ha vi* forrnc'd 
this stationary population our discussion of the. (‘omparativi' ninnbcrs of per- 
sons in the age-groups at diJforent censuses will be c)l lull. Iend(?r value*. \\\) 
want, indeed, to trace the history of the persems ijorn ea( h year, and find out. how 
many of them are alive iu eacdi subserpieni year, hor this |)ur|)osc*. wc* should 
keep our eyes on the “ natural ” population, and follow' it through all its vicissi 
tudes of migration up to the time of death. 

In the table tliat follows no attempt has been made to aJlow for the; (dTecd,s 
of migration, and the figures quoted are .simply the smoothed age. groups, alten.'d 


i!)PXKCTAT^l!rs ur l.«IPR. 

Median Exp-ictalion, 


Age. Punjab Life 

Biiti.sh 


Tabic Milled. 

Oflicca 


Census 191 1. 

jo.*"'* T.ible 

0 

8*97 


10 

20-08 

01 -.30 

20 

22-03 

45-91 

30 

19-30 

37-37 

40 

15-03 

28-95 

50 

12-77* 

20 -90* 


Probably a coinparison 


Actuarial Kximsctation op LiFt: is 
THE Punjab ani.> in Ami:k(oa. 



1 Expedition. 

Ago. 

Punjab Life, 

Nurih L Vil- 
en I Statn.s, 

Tablo Allies. 

M >rt ilily 


(Vmstis 1911. 

'rabl(' (190S' 



1912). 

0 

21-23 

50-41 

10 

31 -.38 

51 07 

20 

20-72 

43-.3(» 

30 

21-»0 

.35-19 

40 

17-5.5 

2 7 -.00 

60 

li-15 

20-70 


lifr-i uMiv^ 111 a 'Jill' f 1" '^ f’liJy. 

nd' iVMii, N»-\v V<ii Iv, .fulwi Wil« yuii‘l S-ifw, 
th.rtUi n turii.s m ‘*'1 ri"’ t iiosf! wf llji' \< fii'.-i - 


*Tho valiu^B given ur«- ilv^e fduiid by inb'ipijlali'in in tin- 
tOiven on iMigfi 107 of “ Mmlality Laws aii'l s It. lb- 

London, Chapman and Hall, It Hliould bo rmU cl tlial Ur 

t012 inoliiKiyc. , ^ , 

tThe ierma “bolcclcd” and ‘*iinaelo< U*d*’ arc uwd lieu* m Ui«* - -o-'' UnU a liu h ,i • « a 

eluded as the case might be. The actuarial r,.,«,rl.s on f he IV.>vin( i.al ( Vn- ii^ Irjui .i are M 

selections of 100,000 or 200,000 out of oudl provii»U\ but thi.s ^elerln.n h.i.. on U lereo. 

of health of tho iwreons Bcioctcd. It id a pmv compilation -^olecii'ui. 

Tm 4.t>n f.Kn win.ciAnf 1 O'J I rw^nciifci UiO r>rimtii liLf-itUI ua*^ 1 l 1 ;|flo f< 


!iiJ< d '.r in- 
itl tlie ii;.v s of 
ui ;i II tn t III' 


100,000 (if each .‘•exfor each < 


t.!n 



than even this explanation shows, as, for oxampln, Westt'm Musalinans wei 
while Eaitem Hindus were all chosen from the Knngra district. 
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![n each census in the proportion req^uisite to make the total number of persons 
equal to the adjusted total population as given in Imperial Table II, for the 
Punjab, as at present constituted, and Delhi. The process, though a rough one, 
makes a comparison possible between the numbers in the age-groups, in one 
census and another. 

Smoothed figures by quinquennial age-groups of the total population of 
the Punjab and Delhi at the respective censuses. The population figures are 
taken from Table II. 


AgtJ-iM'Tiod. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

ion. 

1921. 

Population, Punjab 
anti IVlhi 

21,151.002 

23,288.248 

24.772,034 

24,204,814 

25,589.246 

D.-4 

3,110,480 

3,080,358 

:i,753,335 

3,607,392 

3,956,903 

5—9 

2.654.270 

,3.267,458 

3.277,912 

3,227,305 

3,323,874 

10—14 

2,384,701 

2,792.191 

2.862,536 

2,811,668 

2,901,795 

15-19 

2,125,494 

2,435,743 

2,502.425 

2,493,828 

2,606,006 

20—24 

1,887,024 

2,114,936 

2,201,956 

2,200,435 

2,215,916 

25-29 

1,058,922 

1,841,658 

1,926,712 

1,907,044 

1,962,116 

30 - -34 

1,451,557 

1.568,379 

1,676,489 

1,638,102 

1,688,317 

35—39 

1.2(W.929 

1,306,983 

1.426,267 

1,369,160 

1,450,898 

40-44 

1 ,078,:i00 

1,09:1,113 

1,188,556 

1,124,667 

1,239,858 

45—49 

I 912,407 

903.006 

988,378 

929,073 

1,055,198 

50—54 

; 777.620 

736.663 

800,711 

733,478 

870,638 

55-59 

1 653,200 

594,083 

050,578 

586,783 

712,259 

t)0 and orer 

1. 202.710 

730.039 

1,503,836 

1,430,283 

1,719,973 


SoTK — Figupc b against ‘M) and over have not been nmoothed. 


From this table we may construct a rough “ stationary ” population and 
compare it with the Table P, for Males, prepared by the Actuary for the Census of 


1911. 





1 

2 

3 


Populaiitm in 
thoiibantlH. 

Adjustt'd to give 
Hamc total aH 
in 'I'ablc P. 

t 

Actual HguroH in 
Table P. 

AgtiH 0 — 4 at OiriHiiH 

1881 .. 


j 3,110 

289 

318 

.. 10—14 .. „ 

1891 


1 2.792 

I 1 

260 

239 

20-24 „ „ 

1001 .. 


2,202 1 

204 

198 

30—34 „ 

ion .. 


1.638 

152 

155 

„ 40-44 „ 

1021 .. 


1,240 

115 

111 




10.982 

1,020 

1,021 

} 


'I'lic want, of agreenjent between column 2 and column 3 shows how unwise 
it is to proceed to coinparisons witho)it having fully adjusted life-tables at our 
command. Tlic difference seems large even admitting that the comparison is 
not in pari vialeria, as Mr. Acland’s table was, of courae, constructed without 
the Ijolp of the statistics of t he 1921 Census, and of the. birth and death records 
of the last decade. 

The last point tej be noted in this <’onnection is that the “ stationary 
populatioji for which the ago-grouj) freqnenci(^s are given in column 2 above, is 
that obtained by following tlie life-history of the persons between 0 and 4, at the 
Census of 1881, and observing how m.any of them are alive at each subsequent 
census. This, of course, gives us a death-rate applicable to persons aged 0 in 
1881, aged 1 year in 1882, 2 years in 1883, and so on, w'hich may be very different 
from the mortality found for age.s 0, 1, 2, and so on, in 1921, or in the decade 
1911 to J921. It would be wrong, therefore, to apply these results, quite apart 
from their palpable defects, in determining the actual rates of mortality prevamng 
at the present moment. This of course, is the information, Life Insurance Com- 
panies want, and for this they must await the publication of the Actuary ’» report. 
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118. The ni8*rgiiial tabic shows the number of males and females over 40, 
Table showing the order of numbir of ix-Mona prr m-He ov. r M ycaii, .,f om Punjab j 

in priodpel oastes otthe Punjab, Subsidiary Table 4, flunrler V. CastCS, aud ulso a < 

' " ' oonipai’iaon bo- 

‘ loui N'o. of iR ivoiia twooii tlic number 

c.vi r Ml per f 

So. Chatea. Class. pcmons over 

V f V f 

nX fell's. ‘«2'. i;asU‘salilie.li)ll 

Consiia witli that 

of 1 1 lihj' 

1 ICanot(H.) at Middlft (rliind hill 2Gt. 2 ijOI 2 {i< 2 A .‘5 i- i' ■ i • a 

tribe. ! Jaceol it, it.seeins 

2 SrAhiUAn (II,) •• Hii^hcrancl 2/V 2is| 2r>i 2-17 jts iJ tlie (iVliniritll 

8 Khatri(«.S.) .. „ 2-1I- 2ir.i -av. -s.ir, immial {ka- 

t •• " •• "" fin uses liad 

6 SAyatl(M.) 211 2 :m: 2‘1< jai , , 

6 Mughai(M.) .. .. 241 2:jl| 2 :;t^ 2 :iM moititlitv 

7 Dagi orKoli (II.) .. I/)W <I f-yWiill trib.' 225 24 1 2:1. 21.’) which ' t hcivi 

8 Rajput (H.M.) .. IIigh;*r and wtill-to- 2.> 2.42! 2.‘iri 22M •.« 

do. Will! conipara- 

9 Harni(M.) Criiuin.'il .. 2M 2 lo! 24.’ 2i>;) (ivciv f(»w l)(*()l)h» 

10 Jat(H.M.8.) .. Ilighf-ninduvIMo. 2:ri 241 241 22(i 4 ,. i ^ 

do. -I'h but 

11 Qiirmshi(M) .. 22 !»: 2 ;!-' 22 h tlii.s J)if. sumption 

12 ^PatIian(M.) .. .. .. 24: 22;)| 221 22a i j , 

13 Ahir(H.) a. „ .. 221 22,41 22( 24 a Would luiVC 1,0 1)0 

H Biloch (M.) .. „ .. 241 2I!» 225] 225 tested ])V excliul- 

16 PnkhiMiira (M.) .. CriminfU .. 244 2l.‘Si 224| 222 • ,■ ‘ 1 ‘ 1'4 

16 Khokhar(M.) .. Iliglmr und wi*l!-to- 2.41 21l| 222} 21!) rilO poSSl hllllY 

; I of a rerent more 

17 .SaTifli/H.) .. Criminal .. 2.4: 20sl 221 j 21.s , • 

18 Cham>iP(ir.S.) .. Labuiiriii.r 2ir 2a.s 211; 2U.^ incHMSe. in 

19 .. .. 2U 20 !) 211 ; 20 !) the births of the 

20 Qa8ab(M.) .. .. 211 201 200; 201 . 

21 Mii-vRaii (M.) .. LowoIjism .. 210 ISO 201 . iin) riimuiais <xn(l 

22 Riwatia{H.) CrinuTuil .. 2M, ISO 2i>l, ISS [TU*nials. aiU.l Jllso 

23 Chuhra(H.S.) .. Low clas-s .. 204 JSo IDlj Isa i. i c., 

24 Mahtam(S.) .. .. 20 .-> 17o lH.s| ISO D) CXfimimn}; tile 

26 Dhttiiak(H.) .. •• Mi!) LS4j 101 li kcHliood of tlieiie 

,.*« «•'><“•> fln,ssf,s umler- 

H,.-=Hindu.M.-M«sal.nan, .S =S,kl,. «<''^<'n- their ilgC 

Average for the Punjab in 1921 of p'ixon.s ovor 40 years per millt . . 220.^ moi*e treqiieritly 

Average for the Piinj.ib in 1911 of pfM^oiw over 40 yean* per wji/fc ..220. tluui tllO higher 

and well-to-do classes. 


Pvrsofis Of er 
40 yean o! 
age in vari- 
ous castes. 


Ko. 

CaBtes. 

ClO-HH, 

1 

ICanot(H.) 

Middln (riiixii hill 
tribe. 

2 

Brahman (11.) 

Higher and wvIMo* 

3 

Kbatri(ll.S.) 


4 

Kashmiri (M.) 


6 

SAyatl(M.) 


6 

Mughal (M.) 


7 

Dagi or Koli (II.) 

I/)W el by-* hill trib.* 

8 

Rajput (H. M.) 

Higher and well-to- 
do. 

9 

Hami(M.) 

Criiiiin.'il 

10 

Jat(H.M.8.) 

Iliglif-r and wt-II-fo- 
do. 

11 

Qarai8hi(M) 

»» * • 

12 

fvPatlian (M.) 

,, 

13 

Ahir(H.) 


14 

fiiloch(M. ) 


16 

PakhiM-ara (M.) 

Criminal 

16 

Khokhar (M.) 

Higher iinrl w<*l!-to- 
du. 

Criminal 

17 

•Saufli(H.) 

18 

ChamaP (ir.S.) 

Labuiiriiijr 

19 


•» 

20 

Qa*iah(M.) 


21 

Atii.v’Rali (M.) 

Low elasM 

22 

Rtwaria(H.) 

Crimimil 

23 

Chuhra(H.8.) 

Low claas 

24 

Mahtam (S.) 

M 

26 

Dhanak (H.) 

,, 

26 

Meo (M.) 

• 1 * “ 


Section II. — Vital Statistics. 

119 . The numbers of births and deaths for males and females, the excess Biiths and 
of births over deaths, and the natio of female to male births and deaths, are j;ivcn °**‘*'*- 
for each year since 1881 to 1920 inclusive, in Subsidiary Tiiblc XII to this Chapter. 

The question of the accuracy of the returns of births and deaths lias hetm dealt 
with by Mr. Middleton in paragraph 25 of (Mnipter f, and by myself in paragraph 
61 of Chapter II, and in Appendix T. My own belief is thal there is a serious 
amount of omission in both birth and death returns, though iu some districts, 
and, as it happens, in the whole of the Punjal) taken together, the balanee of 
reported births and deaths corresponds pretty closely with tin; e.hangc in popnla- 
Ura between the census of 1911 and that of 1921, after allowance for emigration 
and immig ration. The reported figures of the vital stal.isties of the decade are 

given in tin* margin for the 
Vital StatfeticH for the Punjab. l‘„,ijiib, wJliell, 

of course, exi lufles the Delhi 
Province. The. fignres are 
quoted for the 2 quin- 
quennia 1911 — 1915 and 1910 
—1920, From these, figures, 
adopting as the approximate 
excess of immigrants over 
emigrants during the de- 
cade, .30,000 (15,000 males 
and 16,000 females), we make 
the following calculation of 
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the 1921 population from that of 1911 : — 



Males. 

Females. ^ 

Total 

Fopuiation 1 01 1 

13,093,640 

10,697,787 

2.3,791,367 

Adif births 1911— 1920 

4,445,642 

4,027,404 

8,473,106 

Subtract deaths 191 1—1920 

17,.539.282 

3,662,207 

14,726,181 

3,398,978 

82,264,478 

7,061,186 

immigration over emigration 

13,877.075 

15,000 

11,326,213 

16,000 

25^286 

30,000 

Calculated ]iopiilaiion 1921 

Cons iiB population 1921 .. .. 

13,892.075 

13;732,048 

11,341,213 

11,369,012 

25.233,288 

25,101,060 

UilTeixmco, cxcjohm calculated over census ]>opulaiiim 

f 160,027 

- 27,799 

4-132,228 


The (liticiences between the calculated populationB male and female, and 
those given by the ceusiis figures, are indicative (so far as we accept the accuracy 
of the census tigurcs, and of the calculation of emigration and immigration) that 
while male births are less frequently unreported than male deaths, for females 
the reverse ivS the case. The tendency to omit the births of females, is even greater 
than the tendency to omit reporting their deaths, tfiough, as has been observed, 
there is reason to suppose t hat in both (*ases the number of omissions is considerable, 
mairiomale ratio of female to male births which, according to the figures, has 

Urt£i. risen from 0*87 in the decade 1881 -1891 to round about 0‘90 since 1891, has been 
given only to two places of decimals in Subsidiary Table XII to tliis Chapter, and 
even to that approximation the figures are probably not to be relied on. At any 
rate, those who wish to imike t he derbiction that there has been a genuine inc rcase 
in the ratio of female to male births since 1881, do so at their own risk. The. 
apparent rise since 1891 may he explained by the slight increase in the efficiency 
of registration, which coiUinued until the burden of the war on District Officers, 
and the turning of th(‘ir attention t.t) the more immediately pressing problems 
of recruit.ment and of anti-revolutionary measures, caused a slight relaxation 
in supervision of tluj cliowkidar’s (village watchman’s) returns of births and 
deaths.* 

The ratio of females to male deaths exhibits considerable iiTCgularity, 
the highest reported ratio l)eing 1*05 in 1904, and the lowest 0*85 in 1920. The 
comparatively high ratio of 0*97 in 1918, has been attributed to the effects of the 
influenza c])idemi<*, to which a higluu proportion of females than males succumbed. 
The other variations must be refen'ed to their (*a.uses by medical experts. 

Deaths in 121. According to the sih.eine elaborated with Colonel Forster, 1. M. S., 

of Public lleallli. Punjab, the deaths from the following categories of 
diseases hav(‘ be(M> exainiiud from I8t)7 onwaTds, for the elucidation of the sea- 
sonal variation. Thr. rat(*gori(\s wcm’o ; — 

(I) deaths from all causes. 

cholera, 
small-pox. 

,, bowel (M)mplaints. 

„ plague. 

„ fevers. 

,, all causes not specified under groups (2) — (6) inclusive. ‘ 
The 55 years liave been separated into two periods, m., from 1867 — 1896 
(30 years) and from 1897 -1 921 (25 years), the latter period corresponding to thef 
intensive colony-development policy of the Ihmjab Government, which has been 
the big factor in ruiijab economic history in the past fifty years. A further 
advantage of this separation is that it will enable successive groups of 30 years* 
statistics to be compared, as the figures up to and including 1926, 1956, 1986 and 
so on, bec'.omo available. The method adopted for preparing the statistics is knotrtl 
as Newsholmo/s. In this method the daily death-rate is determined by dividing 
the total nuinl)er of deaths from the particular disease by the number of days in 

♦up till quite K'cently tho rhowkidar’s rt’miineration was round about Rs, 3 — Ra, 4 a month, oquiTftlent to 
about £ 3 a yoar. For this sum ho had to have every birth and death in hia village entered up by the circle patWAn, 
and then tramp with his registers oiiee a week to the nearest police station, it might bo 10 or Ifi milCB H^way. No 
wonder he aomctimcfi neglected his duties. In such cases a fine of 4 annaa (four pence) would sonietixiLea 
the utmost constematioo. 


(ii) 

( 3 ) 

(4) 

(«) 

(7) 
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5^ 7 ear. while the number of deaths in each month is divided by the number of 
days m the month. The ratio of the second quotient to the former, expressed as 
a percents^, gives a number indicative of the relative intensity of the disLse 
ih the month in question. By averaging these percentages for a good mauv years 
we detOTimne to what extent there is a seasonal n^cnrrcnce of inkmsity. ' ^ ’ 

By grouping the years accortling as the mortality from the (liscNise consider- 
ed was low, normal, or high, any differences in the seasonal ivemrenccs for mild 
moderate or severe epidemics can be isolated. All relevant data are collected in 
Api»ndix4tothis volume. 1 leave to more competenl persons the task of inter- 
preting the results, in terms of fluctuations in the c.limate, food-supply, dates of 
fdirs » ndituriil ininiiiiiity, and iuodu!aI tvcsitiuent. 

Tho rcUidcr is referred’ to Appendix 1 for further notes on the subject. 

1^' It has been obsei‘V{>d, from time to time by, various writers on the D««M» to 
subject that a fair comparison of the death-rate in jails, ami in the free population 
18 possible only if allowance is made for the fa(;t th.it persons umlergoin-r impri- 
sonment consist mainly of persons in the healthy middle ages of life, aml of very 
few young children and aged persons. ■' 

Thus, in Punjab jails the <leath-re.sistaut gri>u}> of males, aged J(» 40, com- 
prises no less than 80 per cent, of the jail populaf.ion, wliercas in the population at 
Urge this age group includes only about 40 per cent, of jicrsons alive. In tliis way 
jails escape the major portion of tlic high infantile mortality and of tlie deatlis 
amoi^ the aged. To institute a c,omparison of the liealt liim-ss“ of jails and of the 
free-living persons outside, it is iie.(-(?,ssary, tlu'i'f'fon*, f.o cori'fii'f' the crude jail 
death-rates for the effects of t.he diffcreul.ial .size of t he agt‘-gtoup.s. 

There are two standard ways of doing this, ninm'd resp(*.cliv(iv, the “direct” 
and “imlireet” methods of correction. In the ‘•direct " method the <leath- 
'rates for each age-group in jails are, a|)pUed to file niimliers of persons in the 
corresponding age-groups of the free, population, and a t.ot.ii.l death rate calenlal,ed. 

In the ‘ indirect ’ method the ileal h i':i.l.es lor each ;i.ge-group in the free 
population arc applied to l.lie mimlier ol persons in the corre.sponding age-group 
of the jail population, and an ■■ o-Kpccted " (olal de.ith rate cah.-nl.ited ; the ratio 
of the actual total death-rate, iii jails, to the ' o,\pec1.e.il " ileal li rate forms a 
factor, which multiplied by the aetiial jail death-rate,, givi's llic •• imlirecfly ” 
corrected jail death-rate. Oolonel Ward, 1. M. S., Inspector (Jeneral of I'ri.sfhis, 
having very kindly supplied me with t he ligurcs of 
* (1) the ages of admis.sion of convicts into lhin)al) jails, 

(*2) the nior(;allty rale.i ba-sed on the average, da.ilv population, 
for the eleven years U)ii -lllgf iudnslve. tlie correclfd j.iil death-rate has been 
found by the " indirect ” method refi-iTcd to aliove.t 

The results for males only are given in the table bidow ; 


Mmtiiiiy ji^r miltc in Pnujib Juiii, 


1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 
1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 
1930 
1921 


Year. 


I 


.A 


dcahh-fato in jiiil; 
if it Wrti'rt th(' 
.sanii! for r-ach 
atjo-group as 
in tho gonoral 
p->pulatii)ri. 

2 


19-:W 

iin 

i2i:i 

121 ) 1 : 

1212 

14 -.U 
i:i-4.5 


;il d< at il- 


(iiMirr.il d«‘.i.t li- 
nt'- per mUlii 

( ii ri‘«‘t<'d j; 
d'';ilh-rato : 

ia j.til-:. 

Uati i i»f roliiiiiii 

dv Ml in 

,-{ 111 roliiiiiii 2. 

troMi Stnil.ti y 

''oli.iiiui 1 Id 

i! Pri.MHi.-i 

port. 




1 to port. 

ooiuMid .'l. 


i 

7, '■ 

t> 

2'.)-2U 

1 rd 


.71 12 

2( »•()(» 

i'7r, 

2<»-r,;t 


17*72 

I -ifi 

20 It) ; 

iff IS 

2(i*l)!> 

2 -on 

; 

fit) 'SO 

2<)-8l 

1 *28 

;;s-:{:{ ; 

4(i-r*o 

21-71 j 

1 -7.» 

i 

72*72 

2S-i)2 

I -sn : 

27 1)1 i 

7or>i 

I 

t)-lM 

so-twi 

72-07 

22-2.7 

1-02 

2s -.-n ! 

■1.7*91 

icitr, 

n 1 

2S-O.M 

22-r,ri 

17 


20 -12 

29*17 


♦Oolortol Forater, to who.so htjlp, bi>th and niali ri.il, 1 atu indi^blitd, jnuntH out that 

ObAUges in tho datoB of fairs havo marked olToots in flotcnnimng chang<*.s in tho rltik's of onwrt of hih U a di.H(‘a.s<‘ as 

oholdfa* 

fHad tiino pormitted I would havo oalculaUMl the corrt'.otcd jail death-rat^? by Xho ‘‘ <lin ot ” ruftthod os well. 
For this parpose, however, tho faboriouti abatraotiun of the deaths by age-gniups is a iiowaHary preliminary, and 
•ittdrlooklMat the original dooumonia, which gave tho mortalities for catdi Punjab jail separately, looiiclndcd 
ihadi. tho ta9K« important tho ugh it is, could not bo undortaken at present. 
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i~ ^ ' 

As it stands the table shows that, with the single exception of 1918t when 
the jails escaped much of the mortality from the severe influenza epidemic^ 
the healthiness (as shown by the death returns) in Punjab jails from 1911 to 
1921 was below that of the free population. Now, there are a great man^ points 
to be noticed before jumping to conclusions unfavourable to prison ad- 
ministration. 


Firstly, the ages adopted in the c-alculation above are those of convicti} 


^ I . ( , c • 1 I I on admission. Actually we want 

Average duration of w-ntenre in Puniab Jaib, 11M4. , . . % • ii 

the ages of convicts dunng the 

Period of 

Adcjitcd 
mt fins in 
yearn. 

r.invicta 
in tluMi- 
sands. 

term of sentence. A calculation 
Product, for 1914 given in the margin 
shows that we may adopt 1 year 
11.8 an approximat#! figure for the 

1 mouth .'iiid iindt r 

6 monthf* fo ovrr 1 mouth . 

1 year to over 0 monlliH 

6 yearn to ov( r 1 yejtr 

10 y<?ars to ovor ,5 yomw 

Ovor 10 ycjtTH 

Transportation for lift; anc! 
torm. 

0-00 
0%30 
0 80 
2 0 
7*0 
12 0 
20-0 

31 

08 

46 

0-4 

1*8 

189-2 

1 duration of sentences in Punjab 

20-4 jails, and that therefore we 
y*” should add, roughly, half a year 
ssH to the ages of prisohers on 
admission to get the ages of those 

undergoing imprisonment. This 

208 (jC will verv sliehtlv alter the cor- 

Avonifio duration, excluding traiiajioHation, 0*02 3 »oai>i. TOCtOfl (IPfttll-ldteS ill faVOUT of 

Averago duiaiion, including tran.s porta lion, 1 ‘10 ycaiw. tllO jllils. 


Secondly, there is in jails a certain number of deaths of persons, who have 
been concerned in riots and affrays, and may have received such severe injuries, 
that they have <liod shortly after admission. 

'Thirdly, a large number of convi(;ts are persons who earn a precarious 
livelihood outside prison, and belong to the relatively poorly -clad and ill-fed 
portion of the population. In other words the jail population is not a pure 
random sample from the general population. 

Lastly, there is the psychologi(;al effect of captivity* which, even in the 
healthiest surroundings from the standpoint of sanitation and medical attention, 
has a depressing effect on the prisoner’s physical “ tone ” and lessens his resist- 
ance to disease. 


* This is th« factor to which Col. Fowter, I.M.S., Uin i^lor of Piiblio IfcalOi, aUachea great weight. 
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I, Ago distribution of 100,000 of each sox by annual iicrioils. II. Unscil on Imperial ruble VII. A>?«- (libtiibution of 
lOfOOO Oi©aoh«6xin the Province and each Natural Division. Ifl. (liHliibulioii of ttf i-arh sex in oaoli iiiciin n'linion 

IV. Based on Imperial Table XIV. Arc distribution of of riu-h srx in i^rrtain eastf-s. V. Pi-o portion of cliildn n un.lor li) 
andof persons over 60 to those aged 16—10 and also of married females a.g»‘d lo— 10 pi r 10<) fenuUevi, V*A, Proportion of eliildreu 
nnd^r 10 and of persons over 60 to thO'O aged 16 — 10 in cerlain n'ligions, and ii^o of tsuirrif d fcnia'os agrd 16—40 p’r 100 female.'^, 
VI. Variationin population at certain age-periods VH. Iteporled hirlh-rute by sex ioul Xalur.il Divisions (for Dritish 'J'enitory 
only). VIII. Reported death-rate by sex and Natural Divisions (for Priti.sh 'IVnilorv only). IX. Repoitod tloath-rate by sex and 
Age in decade and in Bolected years ptr millp, living at same nge affording to tlie (’^isijs of jy| i if.,r Punjab and l)f llii, Dntisli 
Territory only), X. Reported deaths from ef^rtain dise<it:es per tniiU of oacii m-x. M. I'iif ratio ..f ih,- miiubfr of malr.s’ femulfs 
andpononsper 100,000 at the Qmsusof I'Jll to that of the Cc'nsus of 1921 foreaeb year of age, as rvcoult-dm tin- (V nt.us Si lieduleH. 
XII. Statement showing the Births and IVuiths siiue 1 SSI . Punjab ( Hrit ish 'IVrnti.ry ) im ludin I )('llu. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 

Age distribution of 100|000 of each sex by annual periods. 
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CHAFTBR V., 


SUBSIDIARY TABI4V. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE 1-conduded. 

Age distribution of 100,000 of each sex by annual periods. 




Males. 

Females. | 


Aoi, 













Hindu. 

Sikh. 

Mui^alman. 

Tot*l. 

Jlinud. 

Sikh. 

Musalman. 

Toun 


1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

56 

. . 

. . 

2(»2 

138 

91 

431 

124 

99 

61 

284 

57 

. . 


103 

118 

78 

299 

44 

86 

44 

174 

58 

. r 


las 

204 

100 

497 

132 

213 

95 

440 

59 



123 

357 

43fJ 

910 

57 

126 

. 60 

243 

60 


• . 

3,1:6;) 

2,790 

2,706 

8.761 

2,882 

3,461 

2,700 

9,043 

61 

. . 

• ■ 

123 

100 

67 

290 

74 

62 

83 

219 

62 



218 

281 

100 

699 

166 

228 

83 

477 

63 

. . 


83 

93 

45 

227 

32 

55 

23 

no 

64 


* • 

68 

iU 

IS ) 

351 

43 

172 

31 

246 

66 

. . 


l,0(}4 


724 

2,777 

1,277 

960 

610 

2,847 

66 


. . 

.56 

81 

54 

191 

32 

61 

26 

108 

67 



31 

no 

31 

112 

21 

33 

13 

67 

(i8 



78 

82 

49 

209 

.58 

69 

32 

150 

CO 


• • 

58 

5.5 

208 

321 

83 

61 

17 

101 

70 

, , 


1/01 

1,331 

953 

3,385 

1,123 

1,531 

1,029 

3,683 

71 

. . 

. . 

29 

13 

23 

65 

18 

10 

18 

46 

72 



108 

108 

49 

26.5 

83 

81 

34 


73 



34 

36 

Jl 

81 

6 

21 

2 

29 

74 



18 

29 

63 

100 

21 

22 

12 

55 

75 



319 

367 

202 

8S8 

2% 

348 

165 

809 

70 

. . 


19 

2.5 

18 

02 

12 

11 

1.5 

38 

77 

. . 


27 

16 

16 

.58 

7 

6 

6 

19 

78 


. . 

32 

48 

27 

107 

23 

25 

11 

50 

79 



16 

20 

4 

40 

32 

17 

7 

56 

IHI 



643 

473 

500 

J,616 

577 

448 

461 

1,480 

81 

. . 


20 

6 

14 

30 

II 

9 

8 

28 

82 

. . 


28 

20 

9 

57 

18 

18 

7 

43 

83 

. . 

, . 

8 

5 

7 

20 

1 

2 

1 

4 

84 



11 

10 

6 

26 

7 

8 

1 

16 

86 

. , 


62 

95 

76 

2.33 

75 

86 

63 

214 

80 

. . 


6 

6 

2 

14 

, , 

4 

42 

46 

87 

. . 

. . 

3 

4 

6 

13 

3 

1 


4 

88 

, , 


3 

2 

5 

10 

6 

8 

9 

23 


. . 


1 

1 

3 

5 

16 

1 

7 

24 

90 

•• 


119 

llu 

104 

333 1 

118 

128 

117 

363 

91 

.. 

.. 

11 

f» 

2 

18 

5 

3 

2 

10 

92 



0 

3 

.3 

11 

12 

7 

3 

22 

93 



11 

, , 

6 

16 

5 



5 

94 



1 

1 

8 

10 

7 

2 

. . 

9 

96 

, , 


23 

34 

30 

87 

24 

27 

21 

72 

■■a 

. . 


~3 

4 


7 

1.5 


15 

30 

IKI 


, . 

3 

3 

2 

8 

6 

, , 

4 

9 

1 98 


, . 

2 

2 

1 

.5 

3 

8 

6 

17 


•• 

•• 

6 

4 

1 

11 

If 

2 

3 

8 

100 



31 

15 

21 

70 

29 

22 

18 

69 

101 


. . 

i 

1 


2 

2 

1 

1 I 


102 


. . 

, , 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

* ■ 


103 

, , 

, . 

, , 


2 

2 


. . 

. . 


104 

. , 





. . 

I 

. . 

. . 


106 



’ 2 


1 

3 



1' 


106 

, , 


3 


, . 

3 

. . 


. . 


no 



2 


6 

7 

2 

I 

1 

HhI 

112 



, , 


1 

1 


• . 

. • 

• • 

114 

•• 


•• 


•• 

•• 


• • 

1 

1 

115 







i 

3 

, , 

4 

120 

, , 


. , 


3 

3 

. . 

. . 

1 

1 

121 



. . 


1 

1 

. . 


‘ • 

a « 

12.5 





1 

1 

. . 

• . 

* . 

» • 

L35 




1 


1 

• * 

* • 

1 

1 


Note. — ^This Tabic waa prej^n'd by sorlinp actual samples, the numbers actually sorted were— 

Males.-— Hindu 61,403 from the Western nd 66,008 from the Eastern Punjab. 

8ikli 01,120 from the Central Punjab. 

Musalman 54,303 from the Western and 60,666 from the Eastern Punjab. 

Females. — Hindu 50,606 from the Western and 66,856 from the Eastern Punjab. 

Sikh 101,554 fmm the Central Punjab. 

Musalman 62,9 2 from ih Western and 66,302 from the Eastern Punjab. 

Tho figures have not been adjusted in any way beyond prop()rtional reduothm to a total of IQOtOOO ox ©aoh 
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OKinSB ▼. 


SUBSIDIAfr TABUES. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. 

Based on Iuferial Table VII. 


Aj# distribution of lOjOOO of soch sox in tho Province &nd esch Natural Division. 



Punjab. 

Dblhl 

r 



Punjab and l.)i:Mir. 





1921. 

1921. 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

Aaa 

















tn 

jij 


ro 

JD 


10 


S 


v; 


7. 


ts 


Of 

3 

0 

S 

A 

tn 

3 

03 

a 

tn 

c3 

a 

tn 

JA 

ed 

n 

o 

ftd 

a* 

1 

1 

d) 

Cf? 

1 

ai 

a 

iS 

m 

-SJ 

5 

'3 

a 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

u 

12 

13 

11 

15 

Under 1 . . 

3(i9 

441 

310 

411 

368 

43( 

3SI 

411 

301 

.327 

40! 

)| 16( 

i .31." 

357 

1-2 

IJ2 

107 

1J3 

157 

142 

107 

J4I 

I7L 

160 

177 

288, 31 ; 

5 17! 

20! 

2—3 

231 

20( 

170 

247 

2:w 

20.S 

22 J 

261 

2.3; 

271 

2!‘2j 32' 

20;- 

231 

3“—^ • . • . 

25S 

30( 

22r 

317 

257 

307 

25! 

301. 

2;71 

281 

2911 30! 

21: 

280 

4— d 

272 

305 

223 

28S 

271 

.30.^ 

20,1 

2!M 

273 

29( 

;{2; 

!| 319 

26 ■ 

287 

Total under 5. . 

1.272 

1,47S 

1,017 

J.42< 

l,20.s 

1,477 

1.277 

1,47*;. 

1,215 

1 ,.3.5< 

1 ,iio: 

],7M 

1.211 

1..35fl 

5—9 (inchiflivo) 

1,457 

1.538 

1,117 

1.377 

1,451 

1.535 

1 ^•{•>* 

1 ,3S.^ 

1..351 

1,365 

j ,.3f:4 

J.,3.'»;‘ 

l,.3.5l 

1, 3.5.3 

10 — 14 (inclusive) 

l,L'17 

1,104 

1,013 

950 

i,2i:i 

1,102 

1.1.8! 

l.i»29 

1,2.31 

J,(i87 

1.051 

911 

1,216 

l.OOfJ 

15 — 19 (inclusive) 

851 

785 

970 

927 

853 

788 

91; 

817 

to 3 

842 

1,0- 15 

1,078 

902 

m 

20—24 (inclusive) 

770 

790 

1,130 

I.OWI 

777 

801 

8.51 

88 9 

7!)4 

S/>2 

927 

91 8 

856 

016 

25 — 29 (inclusive) 

822 

813 

1,048 

91.' 

82f; 

815 

87-5 

881 

837 

871 

912 

1.000 

8.52 

882 

30 — :U (inclusive) 

753 

774 

938 

837 

7.:45 

77.'') 

791 

828 

S2‘ 1 

SOI 

Ols 

t»(;2 

8.3.3 

8.59 

35— il9 (inclusive) 

550 

511 

0CS4 

.50(i 

551 

.511 

53( 

514 

551 

512 

659 

708 

514 

405 

40 — 14 (inclusive) 

500 

598 

078 

012 

508 

598 

00) 

052 

612 

673 

.356 

,326 

618 

693 

45 — 49 (inclusive) 

382 

353 

309 

315 

382 

352 

377 

.347 

355 

3.37 

.501 

.50,3 

:\fA 

323 

50—54 (inclusive) 

401 

450 

481 

lOo 

405 

450) 

47; 

4(>o 

468 

462 

201 

16.3 

4!K; 

4.73 

55- 59 (inclusive) 

204 

173 

157 

117 

20.) 

173 

18! 

152 

I8J 

J.5! 

372 

.361 

174 

146 

60 — 64 (ineJusivt') 

310 

311 

258 

202 

.338 

310 

2.31 

297 

) 






65 — 69 (inclusive) 

100 

81 

59 

5;< 

105 

83 

If). 

71 

596 

325 

296 

;5S5 

575 

70 and over • . 

240 

220 

122 

12^ 

211 

224 

171 

200 

J 






Mean aoe . . 

•!f*4 

245 

258 

24 1 

l‘V4 

245 

25 2 

24 7 

25 0 

249 

230 

22 6 

25 0 

247 

INDO-GANGETIC PLAIN 















WEST. 

0 — 4 (inclusive) 

1,272 

1,511 

1,0J7 

1,42< 

1,262 

I.OtjS 

1,24.3 

1,151 

1,185 

1,271 

l,.59l 

1,720 

1,1 (‘dj 

1.281 

5 — 9 (inclusive) 

1,410 

1,527 

1,117 

1,377 

1,403 

1,521 

1 ,255 

1,304 

1 ,.3.32 

1 .34:> 

1,.321 

1,313 

1,286 

1,286 

10 — 14 (Inclusivo 

1,215 


1,013 

95( 

1,207 

1,114 

1,199 

1.028 


1,(17 

1,080 

9.19 

1.2.36 

1,002 

15— 19(ineJu8ivt?) 

897 

791 

970 

927 

901 

795 

1,022 

878 

978 

8 1 6i 

1,092 

1 ,100 

ih ;2 

.S!)3 

20—39 (inclusive ) 

2,912 

2,857 

3.720 

3,33^ 

2.975 

2,870 

3,107 

.3,151' 

.3,005 

3,123 

3,204 

3. .302 

3,111 

3,207 

40 — 59 (inclusive) 

1,<H)2 

1,592 

1,088 

l.r»3i 

1,605 

1,59( 

1,027 

1,618 

1 ,683 

1,688 

1,419 

1 ,365 

1 ,6!)7 

1,691 

60 and over 

650 

(HJ2 

439 

447 

647 

59(5 

517 

541 

571 

580 

2!)0 

261 

518 

,5.50 

HIMAIjVYAN. 















0—4 (inclusive) 

1,050 

1,20U 



1 ,05<i 

1,200 

1.089 

1 ,225 

1,051 

i.nr, 

I, .375 

I,.5.S9 

1,05.3 

1.209 

5 — 9 (inclusive) 

1,260 

1,345 



1,200. 

1.345 

1.191 

1,288 

1,177 

1.293 

1,239 

1.282 

I.26(i 

l,.34.3 

10 — 14 (inclusive) 

1.122 

1.024 



1,122 

1,024 

l.OOH 

1.002 

1,212 

1.089 

1,070 

927 

1,188 

1,022 

15 — 19 (inclusive) 

860 

911 



860 

oil 

90 1 

927 

91 1 

912 

1,013 

1,113 

910 

928 

20 — ^.‘19 (inclusive) 

3,041 

3,137 



.3,041 

.3,1.37 

.3,170 

.3.216 

3.186 

3.2.7.'' 

3,388 

3.106 

1 3.2.3.3 

3,;M)4 

40 — 59 (inclusive) 

1,840 

I,6rKl 

. . 


1 .HKi 

1 ,fi63 

1,81.3 

1,659 

1,805 

1.613 

I. .5.32 

I. .338 

1.707 

1,568 

60 and over 

803 

711 



8(;3 

71) 

705 

653 

052 

640 

383 

.34.5 

613 

626 

SUB-HIMAIJVYAN. 









t 






0—4 (inclusive) 

1,201 

1.420 



1,261 

1,420 

1 .274 

l,HK> 

1.286 

1,.3;7.3 

1 ,562 

1 .1'lOfi 

1.217 

I,35f) 

5—9 (inclusive) 

1,455 

l,5t»2 



1,4.55 

l,r>02 

1,352 

1 ,393 

1,348 

1,318 

1,116 

1 .395 

1.106 

1,396 

10—14 (inclusive) 

15— 10 (inclusive) 

20—30 (inclusive) 

40— 59 (inclusive) 

60 end over 

1,220 

1,103 

. . 


1,220 

1,103 

l,20.s 

1,041' 

1,231 

1,051 

1,057 

917 

1 ,26.) 

1,1 10 

812 

770 

. . 

. . 

812 

770 

844 

763 

88 1 

818 

1,026 

1 ,065 

8.87 

865 

2,791 

1,662 

790 

2,8,50 

1,648 

695 

;; 

•• 

2,791 

1,602 

790 

2,850 

1,618 

097 

2,97!) 

1,061 

082 

3,078 

1,645 

021 

2.9.5;i 

1,635 

661 

3.138 

1,670 

019 

3. 1.5.5 
1,127 
.357 

;{,2I7 

1..377 

333 

.3.022 

1,613 

590 

.3,105 

1.507 

677 

NORTH-WEST DRY AREA. 















. 0—4 (inclusive) 

5—0 (Incisive) 

* 10—14 (Inclusive) 

15— 19 (inclusive) 

20 — 30 (inoiusive) 

40— ^ (inclusive) 

60 and over 

1,313 

1.591 

1.238 

795 

2»857 

1,538 

638 

1.549 

1,651 

1,099 

753 

2,928 

1.460 

554 

•• 

•• 

1,31.3 
I, .591 
1,238 
795 
2,857 
1,5.38 
638 

1,.549 

1,051 

l,09»l 

753 

2,928 

1.460 

554 

1 ,403 
1,509 
1,175 
779 
2,975 
1.56.3 
596 

1,<704 

1,570 

1,029 

722 

3,014 

1,487 

538 

1,408 

1,177 

1,194 

793 

2,989 

1,531 

6.18 

1.. 550 

1.. 509 

1.0. 56 
701 

3,081 

1,4.50 

5.51 

1.812 

1.467 

959 

914 

3,02.3 

1,413 

.352 

2,017 

1,454 

834 

1,015 

3,070 

1,29.5 

315 

1,482 

1 ,.523 
1,070 
725 
2,S1I 
1,61K) 

vm 

1.690 

1,497 

031. 

716 

2,97.5 

1,.562| 

6251 


t 1 ftn nMm UK Sin «tS /1 7 n anrl nvpr A.rn nnf. fLV;ii(;i})lu for 1881 . 1891 uncl 1901 , Oficl liaVti 


JNOTB8. ^ 

U«coneoIivolyj«rtod^ttoTM.n^o^r._.^j^^^^ 
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SUBSIDIARY 'TABLE IV. 

BASED OR lUPERIAL TABLE XIV. 

Age distribution of 1,000 of each sex in certain castes. 

PUNJAB. 


i Malis. — Numbkb pff AQKi). iFEMALKS.—NuMnEit perm i7/*^ acjei 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV*A. 
ProportlOD o( children under 
12 and of persons over 40 
tothoieaged 15 -40 in 
certain castes, also of married 
femaies aged 16 40 per 
100 females. 


1, Aggarwal (Hindu) . . 

2, Ahir (Hindu) 

3. Arain (Miwalman) . . 

4. Arora (Hindu) 

6 . (Sikh) 

6 . Awan(MuaalniaTi) .. 

7 . Barwala (MuHaliuan ) 

8 . Bawaria (Hindu) .. 

0 , Bharai (Muaalnion) 

10. Bilooh(Muaalrnan). . 

11. Brahman (Hindu) . . 

12. Chamar (Hindu) .. 

13. IS (Sikh) 

1 4. Chhi in ha ( Hindu ) 

15 . „ (Sikh) .. 

10 ^ „ (Musalman) 

17. Churah (Hindu) . . 

19. Dagi or Koli (Hindu) 

20. Dhanak (Hindu) .. 

2 1 . Dhobi (Musalman ) 

22 . Dogar ( Musalman ) 

23* Faqir (Musalman) . . 

24. Ghirth (Hindu) 

25. Gujjar (Hindu) 

26. „ (Masalraan) 

27. Hami (Musalman ) . . 

28. Jat (Hindu) 

29. „ (Sikh) 

30. „ (Musalman 

3l’. Jhi WOT (Hindu) .. 

32. .. (Sikh) .. 

33. IS (Musalman) 

34. Julaha (Hindu) . . 

85. „ (Musalman) . . 

36. lUmboh(Sikh) .. 

37, „ (Musalman) 

38*. Kanet (Hindu) 

30. Kashmiri (Musalman 

40. Baiatri (Hindu) . . 

41. „ (Sikh) .. 

42. Khoja (Musalman) 

43. Khokhar (Musalman) 

44. Kumhar (Hindu) .. 

46 ^ „ (Musalman) 

46. Iiohar (Hindu) 

47, „ (Musalman) . . 

48 MMhbi (Musalman) 
49 ! Mahtam(Sikh) 

60. Mali(HUidu) 


72 407 21h 

75 m i-’-h 

7.5 307 

7S 221 

8(» :151 227 

<12 840 220 

78 804 210 

OS 828 210 

75 850 287 

74 840 2:{M 

71 401 255 

78 37s 207 

78 862 281 

72 802 272 

72 854 207 

72 801 220 

84 .%5 208 

73 870 1 00 

70 481 225 

78 30<> Ih"^ 

75 801 28S 

S4 87S 217 

7.5 800 240 

75 801 218 

71 801 230 

81 800 241 


382 251 
300 227 
881 288 
370 220 

303 220 
411 24V 


.384 21® 
360 2lS 
.365 224 
321 206 



3^ 221 

310 228 
404 ‘J60 

3156 28.5 

4 1 0 235 

341 2<»1 

353 2 IV 

364 232 

384 2271 1.64| 206| 

365 223 


22iI 1661 202 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 

BASED ON IMPERIAL TABLE X(V. 

Age distribution of 1^000 of each sex in certain castes, 

DELHI. 


SUBSIDIARV TABi.£ 

Proportion of children under 12 
and of persons over 40 to those 
a«:ed 40 In certain castes, also 
of married females aged 15 40 
per 100 females. 



1. Aggarwal( Hindu) . 

2. (Jain) . 

3. Ahir (Hindu) 

4. Arain (Mi»alnian) 

5. Brahman (Hindu) . 

6. Chamar (Hindu) 

7. Churah (Hindu) 

8. Dhanak (Hindu) 

9. Dhobi (Hindu) 

10. „ (MuHalnian) 

11. Dagi or Koli (Hindu) 

12. Paqir (Muealrnan) . 

13. Qujjar (Hindu) 

14. Jat (Hindu) 

15. Jhivvar (Hindu) . 

16. Julaha (Hindu) 

17. Khatri (Hindu) 

18. Kumhar (Hindu) . 

19. L)har (Hindu) 

20. Maoblii (Musalman) 

21. Mali (Hindu) 

22. Mco (MiLsalinan) . 

23. Mug^l ( Musalman ) 

24. Nai ( Hindu) 

25. Pathan (Musalman) 

26. Qurt'shi (Musalman) 

27. Rajput (Hindu) 

28. ,, (Musalman) 

29. Saini (Hindu) 

30. Sansi (Hiudu) 

31. Sayad (Musalman) 

32. Shoikh ( Musalman ) 

33. Sunar ( Hindu) 

34. Tarkhan (Hindu) . . 

35. Toll (Musalman) . . 


I'rori'iiTioN 
or f iin.nKr.N 
]U)TIl .sr,xi.'=: 
1*KH l(‘0. 


I'liornuTloN 
OF VliU^ONS 
own in I'KR 
100 Auicn 
l.V in. 


1-1 ir, I JO 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 

Population of children under 10 and of persons over 60 to those aged 15—40 and also of married 

females aged 15—40 per 100 females. 


J'ROPOBTION OV C'lnLDilKN BOTH SEXES 
PEU JOO, 


[ District or S’tatr and 
Natural Division 


Nttmbir or 

MARRIED PBBIALXS 
AOXD 15~-40 FIR 
HX) FEMALES or 
ALL AOBS. 


}*ermnB ngtd 


Married female i aged 


PDNJAD and DKLill 

PUNJAB . . 

Indo-Ganuetio 1'lain 
West (Total). j 

Indo-Ganoetio Plain 
(Punjab). 

1. Hishar . . 

2. Loharu Stale 

а. iitiltiak 

4. Dujiina Stale 
1). Gurgatm 

б. Paiuvdi State 

7. Kamal 

8. Jiiilundur 

9. Kapurlhah State . . 

10. JiUdinana 

11. Malerkotla Slate .. 

12. K-Tozoporr 

13. Fnridkot Stale 

14. Patiala State 

16. Jind State 

1 (5. Nabka Slate 

17. Jiahtm^ 

18. Amritsar 

19. Gnjranwala 

20. Shfikhupura 

Himalayan 

21. Nahan Stale 

22. iSiinla . . 

23. Simla Hill Statee . , 

24. Silaspur Slate 

26. Kaiigra 

26. Mandi State 

27. Suket Stale 

28. Chamba State 

SUB-IflMALAYAN 

29. Ambala 

30. Kalna Slate 

31. Hoshiarpiir 

32. Gurdaspiir 

33. 8ialkot 

34. Gujrat.. 

36. •fholum.. 

30. Rawalpindi 

37. Attouk 

North-West Dry Area. 


38. Montgomery 

39. Shahpur 

40. Mian wall 

41. Lyallpur 

42. Jhang .. 

43. Multan 

44. Bah'iwalpur Slate . . 
46. MuzaiTargargh 

46. Dera Ghazi Khan . . 

DELHI 

Ikdo-Oanoetio Plain 
West. 

1. Delhi .. 


30 

30| 81 
31 
30 
28 
30 

















OEAran ▼. 
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SDBSIDllKr TABLBS. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE V-A. 

‘“-T" to »»toto 

named females aged 15 — 40 per 100 females. 


rROrORTlON OF 

Proportioki of CHiLbRjiif both Proportion of i-krsons aokd OO ^iarriru femai^ss 

SEXES PKR 100. ANO OVER PER lOO aOED 15—40 liV~40 PER 

* 100 FEMAI.ES OP 

allaoes. 


Natural Ditisioh and Rnusion. 


rersona aged Married femaha 

15 — 10. aged 15- 4«>. 


1921. 1911. 


1911. 1921. mi. .MuKs. y.niauJ Mal.s. jp.nmlo.s. 


PUNJAB AND DELHI 
PUNJAB 

INDO-GANQETIC PLAIN 
(TOTAL), 

ICndu 

Miutalman . , 

CliriRtian . . 

Jain 

Sikh 


INDO-GANOETIC 

(PUNJAB). 

Hindu 

Muaalman . . 
Christian . . 
Jain 
Sikh 

HIMALAYAN 


PLAIN WEST 


Hindu 

MuRalman 

Christian 

Jain 

Sikh 


SUB-HIMALAYAN 


Hindu 

MuBalinan 

Christian 

Jain 

Sikh 


NORTH-WEST DRY AREA 
Hindu 

Musalmaii . . 

Christian . . 

Jain .... 

Sikh 


INDO-GANGETIC PLAIN WES'J’ 


Hindu 

Musalman 

Ohiistian 

Jain 

Sikh 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 

Vuittion b Population ot cortob agt-poriod*. 


I)WTHi(3T OR State and Natural Divuior. 


PUNJAB AND 0£LH1 

I. INDO-GANOETIO PLAIN WEST (TOTAL) 

1. lIiMsar 

2. Loharu State 

3. KoliLiJv 

4. Dajann BlaU 

0. (jiiirga<in 

0. Palfiudi State 

7. Karaal . . . . . • 

8. Jullundur .. 

0. Kafurlhala St ite 

10. Liuihiana .. 

11 . MaUrkatla State 

12. rVrozepojTR . . 

13. Faridkot State 

14 . Faliala State 

15. Jind State .. 

16. If abha State 


( IM9I — 1901 
} lOul— 1911 
t 1911-.1921 


1891-1901 
19«»1 -1911 
1911-1921 

IH'JI -1901 
I9«»l— 1911 
1911—1921 

1891—1901 

1901- . I on 

1911 -1921 


(11891 -1901 

5 I lOOl- 19U 
( 1911- 1921 


r 1891-1901 
, < (901 1911 

( 1911-1921 

( 1891-1901 
J. 1901 — 1011 
[\ 1911 -1921 

( 1891-1901 
, J J90I- 1911 
C 1911 -1921 

* 1891—1901 
,] 1901 1911 

( 1911 1921 

( 1891-1901 
.J 1901-1911 


, 1901- 

( 1911 

( 1891 

. ] 1901- 
( 1911- 





.s 

l| 

^ .S 

u 

s 


Bl. +272 




T19-2 +34-2 


f-33*fl +ir8 



+ 47-3 4 185-1 


14-2 +ll(i*2 


-8-0 

+2rr 

+176'« 

+1-8 



4-4-7 

+ 13*0 

4^42’! 

+40 

+32-C 

+04-4 


6-3 + 26-2 


fl7-7 +18*7 


11*6 4-16-6 


+ 6-8 + 12 - 4 { + 16*7 
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sqblIpiaiit tables. 




SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 

VirUtion in Population ai cortwn ago poriods-coKttuucrf. 


DlWMOt OR StWB iHD NltCttlL DiviaioH. 


Variati9n fcr ctnL in Popuhili"n (fncrease -i 


17. Ulioro 

18, Amritsar .. 

I Gujranwala . . 

Sheikhiipura 
. HIMALAYAN 
. NaAaw Stale 

. Simla 

I. Simla Bill Stales 
1 , Qiluspur State 

5. Kangra 

G. Mandi State 

7. Suket Sidle 
J8. Chamba State 
III. SUB-HIMALAYAN 
29. Ambala 
30. KaUia State 

31. Hoshiarpur . . 

32, Gurdaspur . . 


r iK 9 i-iG<)i 

.i 1901—1911 
L l‘Jll -19*JI 

r IgGl—lOOl 
.i 1901—1911 
L 1911—1921 

r ^iftOl- 1901 
.A (iiKH — 1911 
1(1911-1921 

f IS91- 1901 
,A 19iH — 1911 
L 1911 -1921 

f IS91 -r.HM 
I'.KU — 1911 
L 1911—1921 

r IH91 -lOol 
l«l!)l — 1911 
L lull -1921 

r l.s91 -I 90 1 
.A 19«*l— 1911 

L lull -1921 

r 1S91 -1901 
••-1 1901 1911 

I 1911 1921 

r 1S91— 1901 


f 1S9I -I9lil 
A 1901 — 1911 
L 1911 -1921 

f I.S9I 1 90 1 
A I90'l — 1911 
L 1911-1921 

r IS9I 1901 
A I9t>l 191 1 
I 1911-1921 

r 1S91 -1901 
.A r.K^i 1911 
I 1911 1921 

{ IS91 — 19o| 
1901-191 1 
1 91 1 - 1 92 1 


I SOI —Ill'll 
1901 1911 

1911 1921 


r 1891—1901 
.J iut)l 1911 
1911 1921 

r I SOI -1001 
imn -1011 
1 1911-1021 


r| isoi— 19^11 
J I 1901 1011 

\ 1011-1921 


4 S-l 

- s-i; 

-^30•0 

_-|0H 

-ii-s: 

-217^1 

4-9-2 

4 i.v:i 

4- 11 '3; 

1 

1 

4 : 11 ; 

-I2*ll 

-r 3:5 -Si 

-14-ii! 


■ 13-71 

-dfiTV; 

-ui*3; 

•l| 


1 

‘1 1*9! 

i lo-uj 

4-2*2 -Oj 

4-27-0'. 


~:{2 

-ris-;i; 

■ 27-91 

Ilicliulrcl 

in \ \\r District of 



Sialliof . 

-MOO'O, 

4 100*0 

-1- 100-0 


('{ujriiiwiilji. loul 

^ lOirOj i l‘»"‘0 


■| 

Mi 

4 8 7 

4 2-6 

1 

; t8-3| 

■ 6-9! 

J 8 01 

1 

i 

-|•7 
! r7l 
28 

I 22 3 
l4-5i 

i 9 

. .1 
r>-i.! 

-» 4-2; 

1 ;» .1 


i .1.7-3 

i 2’ii 

-t 3*0 

s;i 

:i:ii 

3 1 
-1 1-2 

1 3'S 

-13*9 
rrtt 
4 2:{* l 

i 13*1 
- -roi 
1 - 10 -si 

- Iioji 

' '‘ii;! 
■■ ^1 

-J-IMl 
-3 '7 
d'l. 

- 1 -11 
13-2 
-2*1 

i-27-7| 

' 40*) 

; -li‘‘ 


Tii.-iii'led 01 Siml.J. HiH 
^ lOtfit, -hI‘'“-9| I ‘ 

i IS-K 


f 7 l • 12-9 MS 

9 f 2-2 - 10 

.--•() 3’2 ’ 1 

, -.-i fiT 

..:rj '-"I 


■ ,T\ -III 

■( G-:i -> 7-7 

ill t l‘l 


11 l! '29rM 
i7‘7’i V2-:'! 

t im' ■ 9-s; 


j ItiOMil 

1 S2.:. 

. n + -^'9 


1 i:r7 -f97-9 

71 “1 

-1--9 H2'l 

v!l'2 

j7-l 

.' I d 4 ln’9 

; 1 2 0 i li 

' 7 . 5(1 -|:i-; 

-l.Vl 111 '' 


-15 T' ll'2i 

- 32 ' ■ 1 *] 


120 

7 4 - 5 81 


6 9 -a a .,7 

•6 '37: 13 9, -61 

i ! ; i*" 1 i 1 *•! f 07‘2 

_ 2|-|; -r-7| ■ i --/'I Iiiri 

- 111 '! -‘"/i •..'jjl .i;!! I- 18 'O 

--1‘2' -1 I'* 9 ^ i ■■ I'* ‘ 1 

*"1 1 .! .vr! 4- 122/fi 

_o.,i -.i7-:ij -+7; 1 '..n-o 


.. 11 :' 4 10 ll' 

! ■ I 

~2'V - 17‘9| 
-IG-Hi - 17-01 

-i ii’ij 

—2*2 — lO'Ti 

—^2 


ftl 181*7 

gi 0 0 

71 i-H-7 


-j lf)'2i - lO’-'’’! "I *‘j. i' 

-ln-l'. -S'llj 

j.-n! — -IM + 1 ^ 


.( U\ ' VI?-’ 
d'l’i 

-M‘7. — 

4U*f> 


-iii 'Si -a 


..-lo-il 

^I 2 * 0 | -I 3 *l| 

-:r 0 -'A 


SUBSIDIARY TABIiE VI. 

Variation in Population at cortain agt-porioda— oonolwieii. 



33. Sialkot 


34. Gujrat 


35. Jhclum 


35. llawalpindi .. 


{ 1891 — mu 
1901—1911 
1911—1921 

{ 1891—1901 
llKll— 1911 
1911—1921 

r 1891—1901 
A 1901—1911 
L 1911—1921 

{ 1891-1901 
1901—1911 
1911—1921 


10*2 + 10 * 


14*8 +11 


» S: g P -s 

■fi Is js 

-1 n S' 



2*8 +27*1 


37. Attoek 


IV. NORTH-WEST DRY AREA 


38, Montgumory 


39. Shahpur . • 


40. Mituiwali . . 


41. Lyallpur 


42. Jhang 


43. Multan ^ 


44. Bahawitlpur J^tate 


45. Muzaffaigarh 


45. Dera Ohasi Kiian 


f 1891—1901 
A 1901—1911 
L 1911—1921 

r 1891-1901 
A 1901—1911 
L 1911—1921 

f 1891- 1901 
A 1901-1911 
t 1911—1921 

r 1801—1901 
A 1901—1911 
t 1911—1921 

{ 1891-1901 
1901—1911 
1911—1921 

{ 1891—1901 
1901-1 911 
1911—1921 

f 1891-1901 
A 1901— 1911 
L 1911-1921 

f 1891—1901 
A 1901—1911 
t 1911—1921 

r 1801-1901 
A 1901—1911 
L 1911-1921 


1891—1901 

1901—1911 

1911—1921 

1891—1901 

11X11—1911 

1911—1921 


}-8'7 +14*3 


+15*5 

-I33-3I +3:n| +44*2 


-1 100*01 (- 100*01 + 100*0 
-19*0 
-1-4*9 

H^IOO’OI -f'100*01 +100*0 
■l- 8 *:i 



+ 9*1 +14*2 
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Punjab. 


«b 


A 


flS 

a 



2 

3 

23 

21 

23 

21 

23 

21 

24 

22 

23 

21 

24 

21 

23 

21 

21 

18 

21 

10 

22 

20 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VH. 

Reported birth-rate by sex and Natural Divisions. 

(FOR BRITISH TERRITORY ONLY). 


NUMDEU of niRTHS PEi: 1,1)00 of total J’OPULA'PIOS (CENSUS OF lOU.) 



Noth.— (a) Figures of population an^ 1110*^0 jfivcn in Iri»|X-nalTablc II «•£ 1921 for 1D| l,arj(l do not nu’lmln Jigurrs for j>jio<J» 
Traws-FroiiUer Tract, 

(6) Figures tif births of 1 911 and 1 912 for Delhi not Ivung avid la-hk*, the utljiuitetl liguivs for 1 9J I and the a vc-race of the 
Iromaining years fur 1912, have l)ceu assuintal to reprewnt tlie figtm-K of each of thiw* ycarj!. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIIL 
Reported death-rate by sex and Natural Divisions. 

{POU BIUTISII rKRKlTOIlY ONLY.) 
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Noth,— (a) Figures of popuhithui arc those given in Imp rial Table IJ of 1921 for 191J, anti ilo not jm-ludi* lignivH fi^r iltiuch 

Traas-Frontier Tract. 

(^) Figures of deaths of 1911 and 1912 for Di-jhi n.it being available, thr adjut^li d ligureH for 1911 and the average 
of the itenudning years for 1912, have been assumed to ivpix’sent the ligtm-s of each «>f these y* ary. 

(«) Total mortality aUributable to Influenza in 1918 wjiH 092,937 ajul 23,179 in the Punjab and Dclh' respectively 
whioh ii Of^ni valent to nearly 6 per cent, of the population of 1911 fur both tho pruvincoa. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IX. 


Rsported death-rate by sex and age in decade and in selected years per mille living at same aga aeeording U\ 
' the Census of 1911 (for Punjab and Delhi, British Territory only). | 
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Notk,- -Kij^uiVs of ijopulntion uic Hk.v*' r;iV(Ti in fmjRria riuhli- Ml 1011. 
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Reported deaths bom certain diseases jter miUe of each sex. 
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I SUBSIDIARY TABLE X. . 


Reported deathi from certain diseases per millc of each sex* 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE XL 


Tbt ratio of the number of males, females and persons per 100,000 at the census of 1911 to thoN (jf (ho 
census of 1921, for each year of age, as recorded in the census schedules. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE XII. 

8t3|«nmtdiowmgih« Births and Dsaths since 1881, Punjab (British Territory) including Delhi. 


Excrds of 
1^ at- births over 
(leathHin 
the year. 
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deaths in 
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Nature < 
the Data. 


The propor- 
tion of the 
sexes. 


CHAPTER VL 
Sex. 

123. Natu re o{ the data. 124. Tbc proportion of the aoxoa. 126. Oompaticon with other ptotioOM^ 
place, and eensusea. 120. l*ro])ortioii of female, to 111010.1 in diffeieot ooete.. 127. ^opoliioD of female, to 
male, in the ditirient ago-groups, 

I 123. The only instmction to be noted as regards the entry of sex in column 
6 of the enumeration schedule is that, eunuchs and hermaphrodites should be 
entered in the column as males. Thus, though in certain parts of the Punjab 
(Delhi for example) there exists a fair number of eunuchs, no separate record of 
these ha.s been obtained. No separate reference need be made to any of the 
Imperial or Provincial tables contained in Parts Hand III, as practically all the 
census stalistic-s have been cLissified according to sexes, and only the following 
references to the sul)si(liaiy tables printed at the end of this chapter will be 
necessary. 

Subsidiary Table I gives the general proportion of the sexes by natural divi- 
sions, districts and States, both for the actual and “ natural ” population, the 
‘‘natural” population exrluding those who were born outside the Punjab and 
cnumorat(!(l within it, and inehuling those enumerated outside the Province, so 
far as tlicy are known, and born witliin the Punjab. The corresponding figures 
for fill the censuses since 1881 , inclu.sive, arc also given in this tabic. 

Subsidiary Table 1 1 gives the number of females per 1,000 males for different 
agc-|)erio(l.s by religions at each of the last 3 censuses, for the Punjab and Delhi 
together, ami also for the Punjab and Delhi separately, for the Census of 1921. 

Sub.sidiary Taldc III gives the proportion of females for different religions 
by age-groups for the lndo-(!angctic J'lain West, Himalayan, Sub-Himalayan, 
and the North-West Diy .\rea, separately. 

Subsidiary Table. IV gives tlic number of females per 1,000 males for certain 
selected castes, the ca.stc names under each religion being entered in alphabetical 
order. 

Subsidiary 'Fable V gives tlie actual number of births and deaths reported 
for each sox for ea('Ii year .since 1891 lor British Territory only, and gives also the 
number of female to male births, as well as the proportion of female to male deaths 
for the satne periocks. 

Subsidiary 'Fable VI gives the number of deaths for each sex at different 
ages, for ilie .six years 1913 1918 inclusive, tlie figures for the Punjab and Delhi 

being exhibited separately. 

Subsidiary 'Fable VII gives the ])roportion of females per 1,000 males for 
each 'Fahsil and State for tlic Census of 1921 , these figures being ncce88a.ry in order 
to construct the iso])lctlis of distribution of similar sex proportions over the PrO“ 
vincc. 

124. In the whole of the Punjab 25,101,060 persons were enumerated, 
of whom 13,732,048 were males and 11,360,012 were females, being a proportion 
of 828 females per 1,000 males, while in the Delhi Province out of a population 
of 488,188 persuns (.iiere were cnunieratod 281 ,633 males and 206,656 females, 
being a jiropoiiion of 733 females jier 1,000 males. For the “ natural ” popula- 
tion the I’lmjab had 819 females per 1,000 males, and Delhi 788 females per 1,000 
males, sliowing that the efflux of males from the Punjab, and the influx of males 
►into the Delhi Pro\inee, wen? greater than the corresponding efflux and influx 
of females. In <lealing in paragraph 51 of Chapter II with the subject of the 
accuracy of the census figures, the conclusion was tentatively arrived at tha,t an. 
error of 1 per cent, might, be adopt ed as a working hypothesis of the difference 
betavcon the actual and the enumerated population. It is now necessaiy to 
observe that it seems likely that the greater part of the assumed error wiu be 
dne to the otnission of females, and a relatively smaller part of the inaccuracy 
will be dm; to the oinis.siou of males. It might be possible, for example, that 
the error in the enumeration of males amoimts to only, say, ^ per ceht. whereas 
the error of omissions in the case of females might amount to over Ijj per cent. 
Adopting these figures for the error, hypothetically, we find that the Jiercentage 
error in the proportion of males to females in the 1921 Census will be just over 
1 per cent. If tms is so, all the figures showing the number of female pet .1,000 
m^es will have a standard error of about eight or nine. TheM possibilitieB must 
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be borne in mind when comparing the proportions of the sexes at different censuses 
and in Afferent localities. For example, the number of females per 1,000 males 
in 1911 was 817, as against 826 in 1921, the difference in these figures being less 
than the standard error of their difference on the above assumptions, it 
wotlld be somewhat imsafe to deduce that there has been a real increase in the 
number of females per 1,000 males during the last decade. The same reasoning 
would apply in comparing, say, the proportion of females per 1,000 males in 
JuUimdur (807) with that of the adjoining State of Kapurthala (810), it being 
possible that the observed differences arc due solely to errors in enumeiation, and 
not to any fundamental change in racial or economic causes. On the other hand, 
a difference of 25 in the number of females per 1.000 males in one locality and 
in another, or in one and the same locality at different epochs, would be double 
the standard error of the difference and should, therefore, be regarded as of pro- 
Itoble significance. Thus, for example, Kangra (94C), the Simla Hill States 
(917), Mandi State (944), and Uujana (908) have almost certainly a greater 
proportion of females than the Kalsia Slate (761), Ambala (760), Lahore (751), 
and Malerkotla (711). Again, in comparing the proportion of females at the 
1901 Census with that of 1921 it is probable that the drop in t,he number of 
females per 1,000 males from 854 to 826 is a real one. 

In comparing the proportion of females per 1,000 males of one religion 
with another, or of one caste with another caste belonging to the same religion, 
we might, in certain cases, be rash to accept even a difference of 25 jier mille 
as proof of a genuine difference between the proportions of the sexes. On the 
other hand, in comparing the proportions of the sexes in different age-groups we 
are probably on fairly safe-ground for ages below 10 and above 30, but between 
those ages, wliich are the average marriageable limits for females, it is possible 
that the sex proportions differ considerably than those given by tlic returns. Dis- 
crepancies may arise from the largely prevailing custom of early marriage, and 
from the tendency, noted by Rai Bahadur Pandit Hari Kishen Kaul, for the 
reputed age of a girl to jump straight up to 20 years as soon as she is married. 

This would account for the great defect in females of age.s 1 0 to 20 which is a 
feature of the returns for all religions during the last 3 censuses. 'I’hc point will 
be further commented on in a subsequent paragraph. 

125. The proportion of females to 1,000 males for each of the last 5 CempariMi* 

censuses for various Pro- 
vinces and States in *»* 
India is given in the®*"*"***' 
marginal tabh', and it 
will be seen that exclud- 
ing the Andamans and 
the Dellii I’rovince, which 
contain an abnormal 
number of males due to 
the gre.at number of male 
convicts in the one case, 
and to immigration from 
cooly gangs in tlui other, 
the J’unjab has the small- 
est recorded number of 
females per 1,000 males 
of any Indian Province 
or State, with the ex- 
ception of Balucliistan 
(735). Without detailed 
analysis of the figures of 
other Provinces and 
States it will be unwise 
to believe that the wliolo 
of the differences between the proportions of the sexes in the Punjab and other 
Provinces of India is to be attributed to a real defect in the number of females 
in the former province. On the other hand, knowing the disregard for female bfe, 
e^pt daiizm the marriageable ages, which prevails in the Punjab, it should cause 
hb surprise that females do not outnumber the males. In studying changes in 
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the number of females permUle in the Punjab during the last Team, aa 
apparent increase in the number of females is observable frmn 1881 to 1901 c 
between 1901 and 1911 there was a marked drop from 864 to 817 females p« 
1,000 males, and between 1911 and 1921 there has been again a rise to 828 per 
miUe. That the drop in 1911 and the subsequent rise in 1921 are, at any rate, 
partially real is indicated by the great female mortality (1,000 female or 
over per 1,000 males) which obtained during the years 1902 to 1906 inclu- 
sive. Since 1891, only in those 4 years and in 1918, the year of the Influenza 
epidemic, were there more female than male deaths. An exact study of the 
proportion of female to male births and deaths, and their bearing on the 
census figures of the proportion of females to males, cannot be undertaxen here. 

The proportion of females to males for each of the last 6 censuses by 

natural divisions is given 
in the marginal table. 
The only observable 
systematic variation in 
the figures is that shown 
by the number of fe- 
males in the Himalayan 
Area, which has steadily 

increased from 878 per 

miUe in 1881 to 907 in 1921. This tract appears to tend to draw away gradually 
from the rest of the province. 

At this stage we may at once compare the proportion of females per 1,000 
males for the whole of the province by reference to the diagram below ; — 
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This diagram shows very clearly the feature referred to above namely the high 
proportion of females in the Himalayan tract. The lowest number of recorded 
females per 1,000 males occurs in two large areas (which in reality may be only 
one) stretching across the centre of the Punjab. The general features of the 
isopleths are explicable as a crater-like area with a central depression, contain- 
ing a low proportion of women, in the colony areas, and in that part of the Punjab 
in which ^khs predominate, and where, at any rate, till recently, female infanti- 
cide prevailed*. No finer gradation of the number of females per 1,000 males 
than ny giving the isopleths for 800 and 900 females pci 1,000 males, respectively, 
is attempted, as the previously noted possibilities of error are confirmed 
by the irregdarities of the detailed isopleths. 

The effect of immigration and emigration on the proportion of the sexes 
has already been noted, and the details are given in the tabic below. Of the total 



of 812,907 persons enumerated in the Punjab and Delhi in 1921, but born outside 
these Provinces, 423,341 were males and 389,566 were females, being a proportion 
of 920 females per 1,000 males. Of persons born in the Punjab and Delhi and 
enumerated outside the proportion of females is only 661 per 1,000, the actual 
numbers being 372,494 males and 246,090 females. The Punjab, therefore^ 
draws to itself more females than it parts with; the effect is not surprising in view 
of the probable shortage of females in this part of India. The proportion of 

females according to religious 
groups is given in the mar- 
ginal tixble, which shows 
that the proportion of females 
to 1,000 males descends from 
the Jain (863), Musalman (843),^ 
Hindu (825), Christian (782) 
and Sikh (764). The only 
steady variation exhibited by 
any other of the figures by 
religion is that exhibited by 
Christians which has risen from 465 females per mille of males in 1891, to 782 in 
1921. T his increase must be attributed to conversions from the ranks of low caste 
Tn diftna, the initially low proportion being due solely to the fewness of female 
Europeans, who were, not so long ago, the only representatives of the Christian, 
ooinmunity in the Punjab. 



do not wish it to be inferred from this that 1 have any evidence that female iiifanticido does not still exist 
ia the Obatral Ponjab^ but only that I ha^e been out of touch with the local conditions since 1 91 6, and am, therefore, 
onable to sav for certain whether female inlantioide still prevails or not. A sudden change in a very established 
piaetioe of this kind seems unlikely. 

Statistically there is very strong evidence for the prevalence of female infanticide in 1921 from the kink in 
tb» sex isoplethifor 800 femalsc per 1,000 males in the south of the JuUundur dastiiot, which is more notorious than, 
any oUksr the Fonjablorindiilgeneein thispiaetioe. 
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PUNJAB 08NSUS BSPORI, 1921. 


( 

Proportion ^20. The detailed figures for all ages, as well as for the quinquennial 
mJua tadu- age-groups up to 40 years of age, arc given in Subsidiary Table IV to tins chapter, 
laront castos. Among Iliridiis the castes with a high proportion of females are the Ghirath (966), 
Dagi or Koli (940), both these castes being of low social position, and, therefore, 
not predisposed to conceal the existence of females, and Kanets (930) : 
wJiile the Hindu castes with a low proportion of females arc the Bajput (790), 
Aliir (794), Jat (789), Chhirnba (780), Gujjar (778) and Sansi (720). Among the 
castes of the latter group, that is, those containing proportionally few femalea, 
the Hajput is notorious for his practice of female infanticide; while, of the others 
the Sansi is a criminal tribe, ami the Gujjar, though it numbers a large pro- 
portion of agriculturists, is also a caste with a somewhat unsavoury local repu- 
tation.* 

Among the Sikhs, Khatris alone (917) have a large proportion of females 
per 1,000 males, while 'I’arkhans (795), Naia (769) and Jats (726) have the lowest 
proportion of females. Female infanticide probably accoimts for, the low 
propoition of females among Jat Sikhs, but there is no particular evidence of 
the (ixi.stcnco of this custom among Sikh barbers and carpenters. Among Musal- 
mans, the highest proportion of females is found among the Khojas (975), and 
they are followed by the Maliar (923), Awan (907) and Qassab (904). The two 
lowest castes are Slieikh (780) and Harni (725) ; all the other Musalman 
castes except tliosc monthmed have between 800 and 900 females per 1,000 males. 
The Ilarni, like his Hindu cotifrere the Sansi, belongs to a criminal tribe, and the 
fewness of the number of females among them may be attributed to this cause; 
but it .seem.s probable that the lowne.ss of the number of females among Sheikhs 
results from the concealment of the existence of their womenfolk. 


'I’ho marginal table contrasts the position of certain leading castes in 

relation to the proportion of females for 

> 011 . 1911 and 1921. Tn 1911 the Pat han had 

the fewest number of females per 1,000 

757 males, and was followed by the Sheikh, 

807 Brahman, Khatri and Rajput in the 

^^4 order named. In 1921 the Sheikh, as 

8>o alrefidy noted, had tlie fewest number of 

females, and was folloivedinorder by the 
S'*! Braliman, Khatri, Pathan and Aggarwal. 
gjjj I’his change in the relative order of the 

proportion of females in different castes 

indicates that physiological causes are probably more potent than social custom, 
and that it woultl be rash to associate too closely variations m sex proportions 
with variation in tribal eharacteristics. This latter point is very clearly brought 
out if we correlate the iiumbcr of fctnales per 1,000 males for each caste as given 
for H)ll, with the I’orresponding figures for 1921. 57 castes have been so corre- 
lated and the co-officient of correlation is found to be 0'67. Though this is a high 
correlation, it is very far indeoil from Iwing perfect, and shows that during the 
10 years elapsing l>etween 1911 and 1921 there has been a very marked change 
in many luistcs in the proportion of females to males. Only if we were to corre- 
late the proportion of females per 1,000 males at a considerable interval, say; 
100 years, would it be possible to a.s.sert that the sex ratio was a tribal character- 
istic. It is worth recording that the co-eflicients of variation of the numbers of 
females per 1 ,000 males from caste to caste were almost identical in 1911 and 1921, 
being 5'68 per cent, for the latter census and 6’72 for the former. 

Proportion 127. We have already seen in paragraph 115 of Chapter V how unre- 

mate in*tho liable are the figures for the age-returns, and in comparing, therefore, the propor- 
diSorent age- tion of females to males for the different age-groups we might not unnaturally 
croups. oxpect the residts to be conftisiug and inconsistent inter se. In the Punjab we 
cannot even fall back on a scientifically constructed life-table of males and temalea 
for the purposes of comparison, as Mr. Acland, who dealt actuarially with the 
figures for 1911 and constructed a life-table for males, foxmd the figures for femide 
ages too unreliable to graduate. It has been necessary therefore to compare 
the crude figures of the number of males and females in ^h age-group, and it 


(.:a'jlo. 1921. 


Pal hail .. .. K27 

8iif‘ikh .. .. 780 

ilrahrimti .. .. 821 

Khulri .. .. S25 

Hiijput .. S45 

IJilMoh . . . . 88/5 

Mughal .. .. 889 

Aggarwal . . . . 83-4 

. . . . 875 

884 


* There is a Punjabi saying iha,i kuU% iiw biiii tk, ranger aur tmjjar dpt vthich being interpreted putn 
thceo two coatcB on tho level of cat and dog. 
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ie sorprisiug to find that the results for different religions and for different censuses 
axe 80 accordant. The results arc exhibited graphically in the diagrams which 
follow, and it will bo observed that the curve showing the relative numbers of 
females to males follows similar courses for different religions, and for the same 
reli^on at different censuses. The observed corrcspondeiYce may be due to a 
reauty underlying the phenomena, or it may be spurious. In the latter case the 
agreement between the sex-age-distributions at different censuses would be expli- 
cable bjr reference to the constancy of the habit of misstatement, which must 
obtain in any large and conservative population. The correspondence between 
the curves for Hindus, Musalmans and Sikhs may likewise be a specious 
correspondence, and arise from the essential honrogent'ity of the Punjabi popu- 
lation in respect of such traits as the inaccurate statement of ages. For example, 
in many branches of conduct and iti liis attitude towards social .iiul economic 
problems, the Jat Sikh of the Central Punjab resemliles the Arain who lives in 
his own village much more nearly than the latter <loes a Musalman Arain living 
in the United Provinces. Nevertheless, it seems improbable that the wlude of 
the correspondence between the different curves sliowing the proportion of females 
to males for different ages can be put down to a mere tendency to minimise 
or exaggerate ages, or to conceal the existence of females t)f marriageable 
ages, which is common to all religions in the I’nnjab. There is a possibility, 
therefore, of a smaller proportion of females to males betAveen the ages of 10 and 20 
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than there is at any other ages. Diagrams 38, 39 and 40 may now be referred to. 
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Thesc give the number of females per 1,000 males for all religions, and 
for Hindus, Musalmans, Sikhs and Christians separately for the 3 censuses, 1901, 
1911 and 1921, and display that remarkable similarity of feature which has 
been .already referred to. In comparing the figures for the different censuses 
for Hindus, Musalmans and Sikhs, the great deficiency in the number of females 
in the marriageable ages from 10 to 20 is most striking. The deficiency was 
greatest in 1911 when the curve dropped far below its 1901 position. In 1921 
the curves liad moved part of the way towards their position in 1901, but are 
still somewhat Ijelow it. For Christiana the greatest defect is in the number of 
females between the ages of 20 — 30, a fact; which must be attributed to the later 
age of jnarriage among Christians as compared with the people of other religions, 
h’or Christians, however, the fewest number of females of marriageable age was 
found in 1901, and the n\imbcr has risen steadily since then up to the present 
time. If the proselytis.ation of low caste Hindus, Musalmans and Sikhs conti- 
nues it seems certain that the distribution curve for Christijins will approximate 
more and more closely to the features of the curves of those religions. More 
I)articularly, this result is likely to be accelerated by the increasing tendency to 
defer the age of marriage among runjabis of all non-Christian religious groups. 
This feature is well marked in tlic (bagrams, there being a perceptible tendency 
for the minimum number of females per 1,000 males to leave the group 10 — 16 
years for the group 15—20 years. In the case of Hindus, the minimum has 
actually shifted to the 15—20 group in 1921, probably for the first time in recent 
liistory, wliilc for Sikhs the shift took place between 1901 and 1911. For Chris- 
tians the reverse process is at work and the minimum has shifted backward from 
the age-group 35—30 years in 1901, to the age-group of 20 — 25 years in 1911; 
and there it still remains. It may be interesting to suppose, just for a moment, 
that the ligurcs of the relative numbers of males .and females for each age-group 
really correspond with the facts, and to attempt to explain the variations of the 
relative frequency of females to nudes for e.ach age-group. More males arc bom 
than females, roughly in the proportion of 1 0 males to 9 females. Among Musal-; 
mans and Hindus a greater mortality appears to occur among boy children than 
among girl children during the first five ye.ars of life, and up to the age of 4 the 
proportion of females is well maintained if not actually increfiscd. From the 
age, of 5 to 15 years tlio drop in the proportion of fcrasiles is very nuxrked, and 
this may be due to the neglect of female children during the years preceding 
pubci ty. J^roin t,lie. age of i 5 —25 yc,ars the female is in demand, and will have 
more attention paid to her, so that during those years the proportion of females 
rapidly increases. 'I'liere is a <lro]j iri the enrves for Musalmans and Hindus 
towards the ages of 25 30, and this may be .attributed to the mortality .arising 
from early child beaiing. After the .age. of 30 the proportion of fem.ales rises to 
auofclior maxiniuiu l•(‘t wt*en the ages of 40 and 50 wliich corresponds to the close 
of the usual span of female fertility. Tlicreafter the curve drops away towards 
the high ag(*s, women of over the age of 50, especially among the poorer classes, 
sullcriug cousideraltly from neglect, if not from actu.al privation. 
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It is instructive to compare ilie figures with the corresponding figuics for 
the proportion of females to males in Engalnd anti Wales according to the Census 
of 1911. The results are exhibited in diagram 41 below ; — 
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TWL CUHUV BRACKLTS INDICATL THL ACL GROUPS AT THE. 
CLNTRt or WHICH THL rPLQULNCY 15 CONCLNTRATLD 


The explanations offered for tlic variations in the curves for Musalirians, Ilindus 
and Sikha in the Punjab may apply to the peak in the English curve wliich oc- 
curs between the ages of 20 and 30, and to the slight subsequent droj) l^ctwcen 
the ages of 30 and 40. That is to say, that at the marriageable ages of 20 to 30 
fenudes have much greater care and attention bestowed upon them tlian males 
of the corresponding ages, but that the mortality of child-bearing produces a 
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slight re-action after the age of about 27 years in favour of males. Most marketjV 
of all, however, is the fact that apart from this particular phenomenon associated 
with marriage, the proportion of females to males in England and Wales rises, 
continuously from childhood to old age, indicative of the excessive care lavished 
on women in ICngland qu<i women, and not merely quA child-bearers. SodaL 
reformers may well stand aghast at the neglect of, and the contempt for female 
life 8ho\vn by all religious groups in the Punjab ; but no less extensive, and, pos- 
sibly, fraught with serious consequences to the future of the race, is the excesdve- 
pampering of females in England, and its correlative the undue neglect of male^ 
life.* 


*ln (liscuHfiing the matter with Colonel ionster, Director of Public Ilcallh, Punjab, h© baB irede tte 

following acute otinervalioiis which bear on the gwat disproportion aitiong fcmalcB and males at the higher ages in* 
Kngland. During th« pfif«t Ijalf century there ha« Ixen a steady tendency for females to acquire property and 
h\nm of money in their own right. Now, whemas, a man has, through the force of traditional and social custom, a 
tendency to sjxnd iiis mono}' for (lie benefit of the woman, the woman has no traditional tendency to spend hfit' 
money for tlu benefit of the man. The consequeneo is that, in enjoying the lienefits of little comforts and luxuries,, 
woman in Kjigland is steuilily increasing hcT advantages over the man, and the effect of this process on the relative 
malt' and ft niale mortality can hardly bt* negligible. In the Punjab tbo independent woman, e.g,t the orphan 
daughter or widow, has, under customary law, only the right of maintenance, and she may never alienate the*. 
onocBtral projierty exa'pt for necessity, the onus of proving which is put upon her. 
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OBjgnm vi. 


SUBSIDUfV TABUBS. 


I. OeiMval 
diilBMnt AgG-perio< 
Aidilferentage-pe] 


Alt diffevOAt ago-p<snodf Iw roligioiui and natural divisiuns (C(>naua of 10*21 ), Punjab and IXdlu. IV. Number of females per 1,000 
malM fof oortain aeldcted oities^ Punjab and Delhi V. Aetual Numlior of Births and Deaths rt'portt’d for each sex during 
dooadoa IbOl^^lOOOy 1001—1910 and 1911— 1020 (for British Territory only), VI. Number of deaths of each sex at different ages, 
yil. j^Jljortton pf females per, 1,000 males (By Tahsila), Census 1021. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 


General proportion of the sexes by Natural Divisions, Districts and States 


DitTBiOT OS Stats and Katdral 
Division. 


PUNJAB AND DELHI .. 

PUNJAB 

Indo-Oanoetic Plain West (Total). 

Indo^Ganostio Plain West (Punjab) 

1. Hissar 

2. Loharu State 

3. Rohtak 

4. JJujana State 

5. Gurgaon .. 

6. Paiau'li Slate 

7. Karnal 

8. Jullundur 

9« Kapurtka^a State 

10. Ludhiana 

11. Malerkotla Stale 

12. Porozeporo 

13. Faridkot State 

14. Patiala Stale 
jiff. Jind Stale 
10, Nabha State 

17. Lahore 

18. Amntaar , . 

,19. Giijranwala 

20. Shoikhupura 

Himalayan 

21. Nahan. State 

22. Simla 

23. Si nla Hill Statee 

24. llikupur State 

25. Kangra . . 

26. Mandi Slate 

27. Suket State 

28. Chamba State 

Sub-Himalayan 

29. Ambala . . 

30. Kaleia State 

31. Hoahiarpiir 

32. Gurdaapur 

33. Sialkut . . 

34. Gujrat 

3ff. Jhohim . . 

36. Rawalpindi 

37. Attock 

NORTH-WB«tT Dry Area 
.38, Montgomery 

39. Shahpur .. 

40. Mianwali. . 

41. Lyallpur .. 

42. Jhang 

,43. Multan . . 

44. Bahawtlpur State 
4ff, Muzaffatgarh 
46. Dera Ghazi Khan 

DELHI 

IiTDO-QANoano Plain West 

1. Delhi 



Nora I. Distriot and divlsi^aal figures in column 9 include tho emigrants ti> oth«'r provinces cxcc'pt N.-W, frontier. 

2. Piguces for Punjab and Delhi in oolunm 9 include emigrants from N.-W. h’routier to other pc(j vinocs of India except Punjab. 
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•DBSIDUBY TABUU. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. 

Number of females per 1,000 males at diBerent age-periods by religions at each of the last three Censulei^ 

Punjab and Delhi. 



0 
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6VB5IDIABT TABLES, 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE III, 

Numbar of famalea per 1|000 males a( different age>periods by religious and natural divisions 

(Census of 1921 )-^PUN JAB. 



Under 1 
1 
2 
a 

4 

Total 0 — i inclusive 
5 — 9 „ 

10-14 „ 

15—19 „ 

20-24 „ 

25—29 „ 

Total 0—29 „ 

30—39 „ 

40—49 .. 

50—59 „ 

(10 and over 
Total 30 and over 

Total C Actual Population 
ALL < 

AQBS. Natural Population 



rotal 

0—4 inclusive 


5-9 „ 


10-14 „ 


15—19 „ 


20—24 „ 


25—29 M 

rotal 

0-29 „ . 


eo and over 

V 

rotal 80 and over 
Total f Aotnal Population 

ALL / 

▲ 018 . 1 Natural Population 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE lU. 

Number of females per 1,000 males at different age-periods by refipons and natural divisions (Census of 1981). 

■ ■ r I' 

DEIsHL 


Indo-Oanostio Plain Wkst. 


Aoi. 

All 

Religions. 

Hindu. 

■Hi 

Christian. 

Join, 

Sikh. 

1 

2 

3 

4 


6 

7 

Under! 

973 

983 

947 


765 

972 

1 

1.019 

970 

i,m 


862 

786 

2 

1,032 

990 

1,146 


1,064 

SM 

3 

1,032 

1,069 

952 


1,088 

2,187 

4 

944 

916 

944 

1,046 

1,330 

562 

Tot-al 0 — 4 inclusivo . . 

99^4 

986 

1,014 

985 

1,011 

976 

5-0 

904 

893 

910 

1.035 

1,000 

844 

iO— 14 „ 

(192 

680 

714 

886 

531 

530 

15-10 „ 

600 

700 

650 

823 

868 

425 

20—24 „ 

701 

736 1 

700 

351 

851 

311 

25—29 „ 

C41 

643 

651 

579 

784 

290 

Total 0—29 „ 

773 

776 

782 

678 

838 

465 

30—30 

039 

628 

672 

657 

766 

264 

40—49 

040 

654 

643 

678 

704 

330 

50-50 „ 

701 

725 

649 

791 

690 

338 

00 *uid over 

740 

774 

670 

779 

759 

437 

Total 30 and over 

003 

609 

659 

^ (i90 

727 

301 

Tot AL r Actual population 

ALL < 

733 

737 * 

730 

682 

794 

400 


AQtts. Population 


78S 
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8DBS1DIABT TABUU. 

9 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV-OELHI. 

Number of females per 1,000 males for certain selected castes. 


C’asti;. 


1 

HINDI;. 


1. 

Aggurw ul . . 

. . 

2. 

Ahir 


3. 

Hmhmuii . . 

. . 

1. 

CiwMiar 



(’huruli 



Diigi or Kr)]i 


7. 

DJmnak 


8. 

Dholii . , 


ft. 

Hujjjir 


10. 

•liil 


11. 

•lliinwar 


12. 

•liilali 


12. 

Kiimhar , , 

. . 

14. 

Khatri 


1 5. 

r.<»har 


10. 

Mali , , 


17. 

Niii 


18. 

Uiij put . , , . 


1ft. 

Sjiini 


20. 

Sunar 

. . 

21. 

Sansi 


22. 

Tarkhan . . 



JAIN. 


1. 

Aggurw ul . . 

• • * • 


MIJSALMAN. 


1 ’• 

Arain , . , , 


2- 

Dhobi 


3. 

Faqir 

• • • • j 

4. 

1 

Mughal 


5. 

Mro 


6. 

Machlti 


7- 

Vathnn 


8* 

QiiruBhi 


0. 

liajput 


10. 

Shfikh .. 

« • 

11. 

Sa}'«d . . • « 

• • • > 

12. 

Tcli 

* • * » 
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EUBsiniABY TABLES. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 

I Aeiu»l aiimber of Births and Deaths reported for each sex during decades 1891 
I 1911—1920. (For British Territory only). 


1900, 1901—1910. and 
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Number of Deaths of each sex at different ages. 
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CHAPTER V| RDBODUBT TABUS. 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. I 


Number of Deaths of each sex at different ages. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE Vll. 

Proportion of females per 1,000 males (by Tahsils) Census 1921. 


pBoroanoH or kkau# pib i.ooo malbs. 



Proportion of fjcmalss pkr 1,000 malks. 


I ' ^ Muiitj'ujiu'rv . . 

!l| OUm 

H2 I>i}Milpiir 

pO IKl Pjik putt .111 .. 


JjMillpitr 
Saniinidri 
ToIiA 'I\ k Singh 
Jai'Riiwnla . . 


g IKS Jhang 

00 Chi nil) I 
X 100 Shorkot 

•-j 


Multan 

Shujtthjtd 

fjodhrun 

Mail-si 

K liaiu'WAl 

KahiiM’ala 


UW 107 Mu/RtTargarh 
Alipur 

100 iSiiuiMiui 

H I Ilk I i. 


1>. Ir. Khan . . 

Saiigar 

Pajunpur 

.lain]ajr 

Ihloi h riVMiH-Fronfirr 


I Iklhi 


^IlS I IMOeb 


Nabha 

792 

Patiala 

791 

Ldiarii 

882 

Farid kot 

789 

Kapurthaiu .. 

818 

Mantli 

914 

Sukpl 

897 

Chainha 

911 

Ikibawalpur 

816 

Jind 

816 
































CHAPTER VII. 


Civil Condition. 

SEariON I.-(JENERAL. 

128. Instruction to nnumcrators. 129. Practical uni vorsality of marriage. 130. Widows. 131. Widow 
r«-marriage. 

SKCJ'ION II. FEKTILITF DATA AND ALLIED TOPICS. 

132. Tho Family CViisus. 133. Sex of the firstborn. 1.34. Ago of the woman at marriage. 135. Effect of 
ago of woman at inarriagt^ on fertility. 136. Size of families. 137. Variation of fertility with duration of mar* 
riagr. 138. The must favourable time to l>e horn. 

sixrnoN III.— COUSIN marimaoe. 

130. Contrast between lliiuhi and Musalinan (mmmnnitio.s. 110. Enquiry into porceutage of courin 
juaniiiL'e. Ml. Tendency to nmny cousins mo.st marked for linst marriage. 

Section I.— 'General. 

128. 'I'hc instnictiou to cnuiuerators for filling up the schedule in respect 
oi column (5 -“married,” “ unmarried ” or “ widowed,” was as follows : — 

“ Knter eacli person whether infant, child or grown-up as married, 
unmarried or widowed ; divorced persons should be entered as 
widowed.” 

insttuetioa Further tlie supplcunentaiy instruction to supervisors printed as Appendix 
to Enunwra-I to the Code of Census Procedure, stated — 

“ Column 0. -A woman who has never been married must be shown 
in column 6 as unmarried, even though she may be a prostitute 
or concubine. Persons who arc recognised by custom as 
married are to be entereil as such, even though they had not 
gone (lirough the full ceremony, e.g., the widows who have 
taken a second husband l)y the rite known as karewa or chaddar 
aruiazi.'’ 

'I'he karewa or chaddar andazi marriage is, as is well known, a most shadowy 
affair, and in tho Central Punjab forms one of the most frequent causes of cri- 
minal litigation, the death of a husband being commonly tlie signal for the widow 
to attempt, to es('a])C from her late husband’s home, an attempt which is count- 
ered by the deceased liusl)and’s brothers bringing a complaint under section 
498 of the Indian Penal Code. In such cases the brother who happens to be 
the complainant, will assert that a marriage by karewa or chaddar andazi has 
taken place, tho performance of the ceremony being strenuously denied by the 
widow. 'I'lie introduction of a voluntary system of marriage registration, which 
lias been introduced into tlie several districts of the Punjab, has helped to 
give greater certainty as to whether sueh a marriage has taken place or not. 

I’lie figure.s regarding civil condition distribution according to age and 
sex are given in Imperial I’atde Vll. This table is divided into three parts ; Part 
A shows the ilistribution for the Pxmjab as a whole and for the Punjab States for 
both groups, and for Delhi, for each main religion by age, sex and civil condition. 
Part H gives the distribution for districts and States, and Part C gives similar 
details for cities and seleetcd towns, in which the figures for Buddhists, Paisis 
and Jews are also included. Further information is contained in the subsidiary 
tables to i.his chapter. 

Subsidiaiv 'I’able I gives the di.stril)ut ion by civil condition of 1,000 of 
each sex, religion and imun age-period for eacli of the last five censuses. 

Siib.si(Uary Table IT gives the distribution by civil condition of 1,000 of each 
sex for various age-periods by religions and natural divisions. 

Subsidiary Table III gives the distribution by age and civil condition 
of 10,000 persons of each sex and religion. 

Subsidiary Table IV gives the proportions of the sexes for different reli- 
gions by natural divisions, and for various age-periods. 

Subsidiary Table V gives the distribution by civil condition for 1,000 of 
.each sex for selected castes at various ages. 
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The reinaining subsidiary tables embody the main statistics obtain^ 
£tom the Family Census. 

Subsidiary Tables VI. VM, VI-2, VI-S, VI-4, VI-5 and VI-6 give the 
number of children born and alive for various durations of marriage, and for male 
and female children separately. The sex of the lirslborn child Is also given, and 
the age of the woman at marriage, together with tlie number of (iliildrcn born to 
women of various ages at marriage. Subsidiary Table \T gives th<; limircs for 
all the caste-groups among whom the enquiry was made, wliile the ot her Tables 
VI*1, VI-2, VI-3, Vl-4, Vi-5 and Vl-6 give tlic figures for each caste-aroup 
separately ; Table VI-l dealing with the clerics, Vr-2 with agricultmist.s,'’vi-3 
with traders, VI-4 with artisans, Vr-5 with menials and Vl-6 with criminals. 

Subsidiary Table Vll-A shows the gross fertility for males and females 
for each year of marriage up bo 10, ami thereafter by quinquennial |)criods up to 
30, for each caste-group separately. 

Subsidiary Table Vl.[-B gives the same information for the nett feitility, 
that is, for the number of children actually alive at the time of the Family (Jensus! 

Subsidiary Tables VI II- A and VUi-B give the comparison of the observed 
fertilities (gross and nett) together with the graduatied values <lefcrmined by 
calculation. 


Subsidiary Tables l.X-A, IX-B, JX-C and IX-D give, the results of a special 
enquiry into the frequency of cousin marriage among Alnsalmans in tlui Attock, 
Muzaffargarh and (lurdas])ur districts, and the Dellii province, respectively. 

129. The proportion of males who live anytliing like the allotlc<l span of 
years and remain unmarried is very small, and the projxution of females 
even smaller. In the whole* of the Punjab only 5'6 per cent, of the males over 60, 
and 0'7 per cent, of the females, have never been married. 'Pile percentage of un- 
married men over 60 (which excludes widowers) is 2'!) per cent., for thristians, 
3*8 per cent, for Musalmans. 7‘J per (“cnt.. for Hindus, 9-0 ])er cent, for Sikhs and 
9‘1 per cent, for Jains. Spinsters over 60 years of sige form 0-3 p('i‘ cent, of the 
age-groups for Sikhs, 0’4 per cent, for Hindus, 0’7 per cent, for Jains, 1 •(» )>er cent, 
for Musalmans and 1’8 per cent, for Christians. The n'lativc fewness of females 
among Sikhs is responsible for tlic relatively high proportion of unmarried men, 
and for the relatively low proportion of unmarried females a.mnng this religious 
group as compared with the corresponding proport ions for ot her religions groups. 
During t.he last 10 years there has Iieen a temlency for fewer males to n'liiain 
unmarried among those of 60 aud over . Det ails are given in tlic marginal table. 

, tin the other Jiand there seems 

Percenlaae of unmarrwl men over {(xditdimf inffofr(r.s)J'r,r unit a. ^ l i i • .li 

oflkclastPece,misrs. UMUh^llcy (luni)g the 

Iasi 4(> years to postpone the iigo 
of marriage, as iji iJie younger 
age-groups from o to 11) tlie ])ro- 
portion of unmarried mah‘s has 
inereas(Kl somewhat since 1881. 
laking, foi' (wamjile, tlie age- 
group of lo I!) yenrs, the j)er- 
as follows : - 


! 1881. IS'.JI. 

1 


1 

lOll. 

IU21. 

Uindu.H 

8'7' H'2 

80 

7-0 

7 1 

Musalman.s 

Til' 41 

}0 

4 -.7 

:i-8 

0hriBtian» 

! S-7; 2-9 

:ci 

d'8 

2 0 

Sikhn 

lO-Hj 

O'Sj 

lO'J 

0-H 


centage of unmarried males has increased 


Praetical 
universality 
of marriage* 


F nm 


T 


a 


Hindus 

Musalrtians 

Sikhs 


.. no d jMT cmt. al l) per cent. 
. . 7 1 ‘0 ,, 77 n ,, 

.. nd'G 7:vi 


Only among Christians has the reverse tendem^y bcfUi observable, and the 
number of unmarried between 15 aud 19 has fallen from 92'! per < eiit. in 1881 
to 70‘3 per cent, in 1921 . The reason for this drop among (,Jirisl ians is undoubted- 
ly the fact that in 1881 the Christians enumerated were, mainly Kuropeans, among 
whom there would of course be a large proportion of unmarriiid males between 
16 and 19. The conversion of a numlier of Indians to Christianity during the 
last 40 years would, therefore, bring about a reduntion in the proportion of un- 
married males of the yoimger ages. The question of the age of the woman at 
marriage is discussed in detail in paragraph 134 of Section II of this Chapter. 
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Widows. 


Widow rc' 
marriago. 


At any given time, irrespective of age, rather more than half the males 

and about two- 
fifths of the 
females alive 
are*unmamed. 
The figures for 
the Biitidi 
Territory, Pun- 
jab States and 
the Punjab 
and Delhi are 
given in' the 
marginal table. 



1921. ' 


1021. 

Civil couditioa. 

■ ■“* 

— 

Civil condition. 


— 


Mule.s. 

Females. 


Males. 

Fimmles. 

BKlTJ.sa IJiiKIUTUKY 

(l*UiN.)Ai5 AMli 

BkitfSH TEKRITORY (DELHI). 

DKLHl). 



Uiiniaincd .. 

438 

346 

l/niniirried . . 

rm 

408 

Married 

404 

521 

MarriiMl 

:nr. 

400 

Wiilowed . . 

08 

133 

Widowfjd 

87 

132 

TOTAL FKUVINCES (PUN.IAB AND 

rUNJAU STATES. 


DELHI). 


Unmarried . . 

518 

372 

Unmarried . . 

535 

402 

Married 


482 

Marrierl 

373 

404 

Widowed , . 

04 

140 

W idowed . . 

88 

134 

BUITISII TEUHITOKV (CUNJAH). I 

J’UNJAB CROVINC'E. 


Unmarried . . 

541 

400 

LTiiiiiarried . . 

537 

403 

Married 

;i7;{ 

4.')0 

.Marrii'd 

375 

463 

Widowed . . 

rill. I- 

SG 

r 

1.32 

Widowed . . 

8S 

134 



.M AitiiiKD 1‘KKSON.s per niHU, 1021. 



Male. 



Ftmale$. 

.\g«-periods. 

1 

uL 1 

1 




tn 

a 

1 1 


S3 

1 




S 

• i / 


^ 1 

(d 

in 

3 

5 

73 

P 

< 

.5 !| 

i 

w 

S 


cc 

w 

o 

4 1 rZ 

Under 5 


1 

41 


3 

1 

1 •• ! 1 

5- -0 (in- Iu-ive) 

22 

8 

ii 

Cl 

08 

25 

! 10 24 

10 -n 

113 

5H 

81 )| 

I ()3 

302 

185 

104' 221 

15-10 ..1 

330| 

213 

3881 

25S 

848' 

080 

810. 780 


tabic which shows the number of 
married males and females for 
each of the first four quinquen- 
nial age-groups. It will be 
obsc'Tved that 3.3 per cent, of 
mah; Hindus and 86 per cent, of 
female Hindus are married before 
the age of 20, while among 
iMusalmans the (>orresponding 
iigures are 21 per cent, for nuiles 
and 68 per cent, for females. These 


O*' I . I 

and 88 per cent, of Hindu females were married before the age of 20, while 28 
per cent, of Musalinan males and 76 per cent, of Musalman females were married 
before the age of 20. 

130. One (lonsequence of tlie very early ago of marriage is that many 
women are left widowed before tJiey reach the age of puberty. Thus in the Punjab 
at the Census of 1921 there were no less than 27 widows under the age of 6, there 
were 2,836 under the age of 10, 8,963 under the age of 15, and 26,400 widows 
under the age of 20. Taking the widows between the ages of 16 and 19 
as typic.T.1, the .Tains show tiie highest percentage; of widows (3’2 per cent.), 

Hindus come next with 
3'0 per (!ent., Musalmans 
next with 2*9 per cent., 
Sikhs 1'7 per cent, and 
Christians 0’3 per cent. 
The proportion of widows 
beloiv the age of 40 is 
shown for the last five 
censuses in the marginal 
table. 


I’llnloilTION <»K WIDOWS riiR 1,000 IN TITK AUKS 
OF 0 :19 (INCLHSIVK). 


Keligion^, 

Punjab and Delhi. 

Punjab. ' Delhi. 

1021. j 1021. 

1921. lull, j 1901. 

[ 1801. 

1881. 

lliiultLs 

MuKaliiiaii'^ 

Jains 

40| 58! 47 

20; 32. 30 

70l 101; 50 

08 

72 

90 

54 

31 

60 

49! 43 

20 27 

77 92 


131 . The evils whirli arise from early widowhood have been vigorously 
combated by various reformers. In the Punjab the most prominent body which 
has uuderlakeu this branch of social reform is the Vidhva Vivah Sahaik Sabha of 
Lahore, under the Presideutsliip of Sir Oanga Kani, llai Bahadur, c.i.E., M.V.O., 
which was inaugurated in 1914. The obje(*ts of this society, as given by 
the Honorary Secret-ary, are 

(1) to encourage and arrange widow-marriages ; 

(2) to place proper literature in the hands of the public. 

The society has brought about the following number of widow re-marri-N 


ages 


lull- [5 
101 G 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 
1922 


12 

13 

31 

40 

9a 

220 

317 

453 
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Thus the Sablia is steadily expanding, and is ell’eefcively bringing about 
* mcrease in the number of widow remarriages. From the list of marriages 
published, for 1921 some very interesting information is available, namelv, that 
■out of 317 widow-marnages arranged by the society, no less than -17, viz.', 15 per 
cent, took place between parties of dilTcrent castes ; a fact wliicli is in itself 
evidence of a tendency to loosen the bonds of marriage witliin the caste. One 
notable feature of these inter-caste widow-marriages is tliat the widow has, in 
nearly every instance, to marry below her own rjastc. ; tlnis a Brahncin w idow will 
marry an Arora or Aggarwal, a Rajput widow will marry a Khatri or a Sud, a 
Khatri widow will marry an Arora, but, of the 47 marriages between parties of 
different castes, 1 can only find one instance, that of an Arora widow who married 
■a Blhatri gentleman, where the widow gained in .so< ial status by remarriage. How- 
ever this may be, it is clear that the aims of t.he Vidliva Vivah Saliafk Sabha 
are philanthropic, and that it is doing a valuable work for l.hc comimmitv in 
naving young widows from degradation. 

Section II -Fertility Data and Allied Topics. 

132. A special census, commencing in August 1920 and coin])lctcd in ThePamilr 
July 1921, was carried out at the, suggestion of the Census Commissioner for India, 
in order to obtain data for discussion of the problems of th(^ ellVct of the durat ion 
of marriage on fertility, of the size of the, family, of the iig<; of the w'oniau at. mar- 
riage, of the effect of primogeniture on longevity, and I lie like. Tlie eiu(uiry 
was a voluntary one, and no pressure was brought to bear to olitaiii replies. It 
follows that the data do not neees.sarily form a random sample of all marriages 
of the typo to which the empiiry was i t)nrmed, namely, to families in which both 
parents were alive at the l.ime of the census, and in which tlnire was. or {presum- 
ably) had been only one wife. 'I'lic data recorded were as follows 

(1) Name of the distriid, or State. 

(2) Name of the informant. 

(3) Informant's caste. 

(4) luforinant’s age. 

(5) 1 Us wife's age. 

(0) Duration of marriage. 

(7) Number of children liorn alive — («) male, (/i) female, (c) total. 

(8) Number of cliildreu still alive— (a) mah*. ({;) female, (c) total. 

(9) Sex of the first-born. 

The figures obtaiucil wme sorted lo show tlie numbers of chihlren, male 
and female, born alive, or still living, number of childless marriages, tin? age of 
the woman at marriage, and the largeness of the family alive at, t.lie time, of t.he 
■ceusos, classified according lo the age of the woman at marriage, for inafriagos 
of five years’ duration and over. 

The data wore further classified in si.\ large groups each of whieli com- 
prised a miscellany of castes, though tliere is a general honiogi'iieity of o('e.ui)a1ion 
in each group. For example — 

(1) group 1 is comprised mainly of genealogists, priests, writers and • 

merchants ; 

(2) group 2 is almost wholly comprise<l of the agrie.vdtural castes ; 

(3) group 3 is formed from the trading ('.lasses ; 

(4) group 4 comprises artisans, carpenters, masons, goldsmiths and 

what not ; 

(6) group 5 is formed from other manual workers and menials, such 

as oilmen, sweepers, washermen, bntchors, potters, barbers and 
so forth ; 

(6) group 6 is comprised of no less than 108, castes, some of whom 
have families of very high stending, sueh as the Ahluwalia, 
Qazilbash, Sheikh and Cbishti, but of whom t he majority 
belong to the tribes which lead a wanckring, criminal .and 
generally precarious existence, for example, the Bazigar, the 
Bawaria, the Pakhiwara, the Chiximar, the Sansi, the Kanjar, 
the Mifilah, the Nat and the Hami, to mention only a few of 
the more noted castes. 
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Six ot (hi 
fifst-boro. 


The actual caste names which are included in each group are given in 
the following list 

List shoivintj the castes grouped together for the purposes of the Family Census enquiry. 

Group 1. — Bliat (Bhatra), Bliat or Kai Brahman, Paclha, Uhma, Kayasth, Kbatri. 

Group 2.""'Aruin, Awan, Ahir, Bahti, Biahnoi, Biloch, Bodia, Fathan, Thakkar, Jat, Janjlia» 
Chan;^, Dog.ir, Dhund, Katlii. liajput, Kawat, Sansar, aycd, Saini, Qurvshi, Kara), Kamkoh, 

Kanct, Kliokhar, Gaddi, Gakkhar, Gujjar, Ghirulh, Lilia, Lodba, Mali, Mojhai, Maliar, Mahton^ 
Meo, 

Group 3.— Arora, Bania, Bohra, Bhabra, Bhatia, Khoja, Dhusar, Bud, Khakba, Mahajan* 

Group 4.— Tarkhan, Tank or Toba, Kaj, Hum Garliia, Bunar, Lohar, Mair. 

G'rou/J n,— -0(1, ILitwal, Barar, Jiarwala, Balodi, Jioldar, lihil, Fasi, Tcli, Julaha, Jbiwar^ 
Chamar, Chanal, (’liuhni, Cliliiiuba, J)agi uni Koli, Daoli, Dosali, Dbanak, Dbobi, Dhogrt 
Duiiiiia, Jlihar, Barera, Ghulani, Qa^sab, Kv.mhar, Kanera, Kuri, Gandhila, Jilaii, Museulli, MocLI^ 
Mahtani, Melira, i\lira:‘i, Xai, lladi. 

Group 0 .— Alulal, Arab, Arya, Afiir, Alduwalin, Alicri, Bazigar, Bagri, Bawaria, BaddttOi 
Bukhara Baiigaii, Jihatia, BLaiid, Bharai, Bhutiura, Bharbhunja, Bnhrupin, Bhanjia, BLojki^ 
liairagi, J'atwa, Facli.ihdha, Faraclia, Fakliiwaia, IMjiplira, Penia, Bcnja, Tajik, Tagab, Turk, 
'J’umbob, 'I’anaoli, Tiioii, 'i liathiar, Jungida, Jogi, Jogi-Hawul, Jhoja, Jhabel, Chirimar* Chi&btt^ 
Changar, Churigar, K balsa, Khauzada, Khuinra, Khushabi, Darugar, Baudpotra, Darzi, Dabgar^ 
Bahbari, Bababi, Jior, Sansi, hfnicla or Bapadlia, Sirkiband, Shoragar, Sheikh, Bikligiir, Fuqir^ 
Qazilbusb, Q.ilandar, Kapri, Kathia, Kacbhi, Kangar, Kuimi, Kashmiri, Kakkezai, Kalal.Eaiwar^ 
Kamangar, Kanjar, Kam han, Kunjra, Kelial, Khalik, Gadi, Gara, Gairi, Gagra, Gftdaria, 
Gorklia, Go.iain, Ghai, Ghosi, Kedari, l.abana, Machlii, May.habi. Muja^\i^, Mallah, Maniar, Miana^ 
Mcgh, Miiui, Natak, Nat, Lungar, Nuria, llarni, JIali, Hijra, Hcsi. 


The number of families for which data were obtained was 166^419, the 
divi.sion according to caste-groups being as follows. For convenience I have 
given a gciiorid name to each group corresponding to its principal component 


1 

Caste-^roui^. 

Number of fami- 
lies for whieh 
data were re- 
corded. 

Number of faini* 
lies with a dura- 
ration of marri- 
age of 5 years 
and over. 

1. Glories 


15,532 

2. Agriculturists 

74,8ia 

69,406 

3. Traders 

11,879 

10,918 

4. Artisans 

7,649 

7,086 

l>. Menials 

31,832 ’ 

29,289 

G. GTimlnals 

23,635 

21,280 


166,419 

153,511 


district, iiiul yt-ate, us w(dl us by the natural geographical divisions of Indo-Gange- 
tic riuiu Wt'st-, lUmaluyau, yub-lliinalayaii and North-West Dry Area, it ia 
clear that, if the data are reliable, as they probably are to witliin the same limits of 
accuracy as the Census proper, they form a mass of extremely valuable material^ 
to the examination of \Ylu(di one might appropriately devote months of labour, 
were it feasible to do so. 

It is out of question even to print anything but the bare totals for the 
Punjab of the ligures for each caste-group and for all caste-groups together* 
These are given in Subsidiary Tables VI, VI (1), VI (2), VI (3), VI (4), VI (5) and 
VI (6), the numbers in brackets referring to the caste-group number assigned in 
the list on this page. Only a few of the many interesting paths of enquiry, which 
invito seemingly to distant bournes can be pursued, and even these must 
bo trodden warily, else we shall soon be lost in a forest of perplexity. 

133. The following are the data showing the observed numbers, and 
the ratio of the numbers of female to male first-born children, according to dura^ 


Duration of ni&rriagc in } (‘Aik. 

0—4. 

5-9. 

10-14, 

15-19. 

20-24. 

i 

25-20. 

30 sad 
over. 

Number of female fi^^t'bo^n 

3.054 

10,368j 

12,321 

10,982 

0.765 

j 6k24S 

i 3 ,m 

Number of male first- bom ^ 

Ratio of Dumben of female firet-bom 

3,925 

12,2i6| 

16,317 

14,260 

13,034 

* 

M07 

oo^oea 

to male first-born 

0*778 

O-Sisj 

0*755 

0*770 

0*74»| 

1 0*735 

0*601 
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On the whole, therefore, there is a tendency for there to be more female 
first-born in the case of marriages of duration between 5 and 10 years t.han for 
marriages which have lasted less than 5 or more than 10 years. The observed 
ratio for the first 10 years of duration of marriage is as follows for each year sepa- 
rately 


Duration of marriage in years.* 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

5 () 

7 j 

Ratio u! numbers of female to male first- 
born 

0 

O-TSoj 

0 755 

0*757 



0*807 

0*«4o| 0*825 

0*8gJ 



Thus, while the first-born child is, according to these ligiires, always 
likely to be a girl than a boy, it is more likely to be a girl for marriages wJiicli had 
lasted (in 1920-21) from 5 to 10 years than any other time, and the maximum 
likelihood of a female first-born is for those marriages wliich took place 7 years 
before the Family Census, that is in 1013-14.1 

Now, in the first place, it is obvious that the duration of tlie marriage 
after the birth of the first child can liave no possible elTcct on tin* sex of the first-born, 
and as the first-born children of parents who had been married, say, 15 years in 
1920-21, may have been born in the 1st, 2nd, 3rd years of marriage, the ratio 
of the sexes of the first-born of parents, whose duration of marriage was 15 years, 
includes births which took place from the 1st to the 15th year of marriage. 

What we reallv want to know is whether the sex-ratio of first-born* children 


varies with the variation in the years elapsed from marriage to the date of birth 
of the first cliild, and oji this problem the light obtained is only indirect. Thus, 
we know that marriages of long dui'ation will include cases, in whicrh the first-born 
child was. born after several years of marriage, while marriages of short duration 
cannot include such cases ; but nuinfuical precision cannot be reached as to the 
exact way in which the first-born sex-ratio varies with the interval between mar- 
riage and the birth of the first child. All that it is possible to say is that there 
is an indication that the first child when it is born in the early and late years of 
marriage is more likely to be a boy than in the middle (5 -10) years of married 
life. Even this conclusion must be regarded as subject to error from the conceal- 
ment of female births, to which the Punjab is prone. If this tendency (as there 
are reasons to think possible) is more marked for children l)orn in the early and 
late years, when disappointment at bearing a girl-child may be most intense, then 
our figures may be of no use at all from a physiologi(*al stand-])oint. 

Lastly, in this connection it will be necessary to examine the general ratio 
of female to male births, any variation in which, for example an increase in tliis 
ratio, during the last 30 years, would produce a smaller female to male ratio of 
first-born children for marriages of long duration (in 1921) than for marriages of 
short duration ; and this would vitiate, pro tanto, the tentative result suggested 
above. 


For this purpose we will compare the ratio of female to male first-born 
for each year of duration of marritige with the general ratio of female to male 
births. The question arises “ which year should be adopted for a comparison ?’* 
Take for example marriages which have lasted 8 years ; some of them will have 
had their first-born child in the first year of marriage, some in the second, and so 
Showing ftrctaiagt of cMUifjis forth. Now the percentage of childlc?ss marriages for 

matriagcs of various durations is as shown in the margin. 
These figure" the percentage of cliildless marriages 
on the total number of marriages which have lasted 
from “w” to ‘‘11 + 1’^ years, where is the tabled 
value of the duration of marriage. Thus of 100 mar- 
riages which have completed 4 years, 37 per cent, are 
childless at the end of the 4th year. From this result, 
assuming that we are dealing ^rith marriages in which 
there is no mortality in the first 10 years, we find 
the percentage of first-born children occurring as in 
column 3 of the marginal table, so that the majority of 

Here e merriage olMsed is of duration 3 years, say, will have lasted less than 4 yean and not less than 
I yean. Amaniage of 0 year’s duration is one that has lasted less than 1 year. 

t The statemeni in the text it not equivalent to saying thnttho maiimnm likelihood of a female first-bom 
fsior mafliagea of 7 yeara* duration. 
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I 

first-born occur in marriages of 2 years’ duration, that is in the 3rd year of 
marriage.* 

\Vc may assume, therefore, that the first child is most usually bom in 
the 3rcl year of marriage, and that consequently for a marriage in the 9th year, 
say, that is of 8 years’ duration the first child was born 6 years previously. For 
marriages in the 1st and 2nd years it will be appropriate to assume that the first- 
born child has occurroc^O years previously. So, for marriages which had, say,: 
8 years’ duration at the time of the Family Census (1920-21) it will be proper to 
compare the sex-ratio of the first-born with the sex-ratio of all children bom in 
1915. For marriages of 7 years’ duration the comparison must be made witih 
the general sex-ratio of births in 1910 and so on. The following result is 
reathicd : ■ - 


Duration ot inairiagu 
in yeans. 

Ye.ir for wliich the 
general sox-ratii> at 
* birth is seicctctl. 

iSox-ratio of firat-born 
fernalc/malo. 

General sex ratio at 
birth. 

0 

1921 

000 


1 

1920 

0-78 

0-90 

2 

1 1920 

0-75 

0*90 

3 

1920 

0-70 

0-90 

4 

1919 

0-81 

0-89 

5 

1918 

0-85 

0*89 

U 

1917 

0-82 

‘ 0-91 

7 

1910 

0*87 

0-91 

8 

1915 

0-85 

0-91 

y 

1914 

0-85 

0-91 


On the iiux! of it, therefore, the fionclusion to be drawn is that although 


some part of tlio variation of tin; sex-ratio for marriages of longer duratipn is to be 
attributed to ,'i secular change in the general sex-ratio, yet the proposition is pro- 
bably true that wliile the proportion f)f female to male births is about 9 to 10, 
the proportion of female to males among first-born cliildrcn is only about 8 to 10. 
If the data arc ndiablo the result is of givat i)liysiologieal and sociological signi- 
ficance ; but, however attractive fearless assertion may be, it is wiser to remind 
the r(!ader of (he pride that the Punjabi talces iu his male children, and of the 
efl'oet that pride may have in (-ausing Jiim to misstate the sex of Ids first-born.t 
* Act of the I'l-t. VVlum wo observe tliat there were 04 peisons (37 males and 27 

women at females) who wore wiilowed before the age of 5, enumerated in the 1921 Census, the 
youtlifuluess of some bridegrooms and brides has been sudiciently emphasized. 
As is well-kuowu, eonsummation of tlic marriage does not take place (perhaps 
'many years later) till ( lie mukUiwa ceremony has been performed, the bride in 
the meantime living with her parents. Fven so the marriage, proper will take 
place as soon as possible after the girl has reaclioil the age of puberty. Unlike 
the scliedules of tlie main ceiisus, the Family Census .schedules record the duration 
of marriage daring from the rime at which the woman came to live in her hus- 
band's hous(>, and therefore (he duration of nuirriiigc ” does not correspond with 
the period elapsing since the time of the civil marriage, nor with the time elapsed 
since the coniineuceiuent of ei)hal.)itatioii. In fact, the recorded “ duration of 
marriage ” will ordinarily date from the time of the inukluwa (home- bringing) 
ceremony, which usually takes place several years after the initial nikahotskadi 

* riiiK wDuld riril ])i' u.'iiK tly true if I ho i*'aiiiily Cciiriw wa.s not a strii-tly random .selection from all marriager. 
It is prol»u.l>k' Lliat it is U(»t. so, Jiml that Oilicei’K naturally tended to gel information about marriages vldch 

had largi'r vatiior than smaller fumiiic.s. 

t rUo percent age (d ehildln.sMR-ss for each of tlic firBt ten ycui’s of marriage for each caste-group separately 
is tt.M folio wvi :--- 


Durat ion of marriage. 

0 

1 

1 .» 

1 

3 1 

1 

•1 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 years. 

'Gaste-group 1 

100 

* 80 

49 

j 

37 

! 

24 • 

10 

15 

10 

1 

5 

4 

o 

»» »» •- • • . • 

99 

84 

^1 

37 

26 

19 

12 1 


9 

4 

t» •« 

100 

80 

50 

40 

28 

17 

10 i 

9 

7 

0 

t$ ^ • • 

100 

80 

39 

34 

23 

18 

13 

9 

9 

! 4 

I) .,6 • • . . 

99 

88 

57 

41 

29 

22 

17 

11 

• 7 

1 7 • 

>• »» 9 • • • • 

100 

83 

49 

32 

27 

18 

12 

10 

A 
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{civil marriage), and, not infrequently, a good time before the actual 
consummation of the marriage with the husband.^ 

. In studying the data of the Family Census, therefore, it must be remembered 
that when we find that 15 per cent, of the women were below the age of 10 
at marriage, that this denotes that tliese girls had been married civilly 
at a very young age indeed, and had actually come to reside, in their Imaband’s 
home (though not necessarily to cohabit with him) before the age of 10. 

The results obtained from the Family Census are exhibited in two tables, 
the first showing the actually observed numbers of women of ea.(;h age at, marriage, 
and the latter the relevant percentages. The data are given separately for eaeh 
caste-group. 

* 

Table slwwinfj the aHual nnmhvr of ironien trhosc “ arje at ” in tjiu n. 



Below 10 

10—14. 

i 

1 

! 15 10. 

1 ! 

>0 24. 

i 

I 

25- 29. 

I i 

;i(i :i4.j 

L i 

40 uiul 

over. 

Total. 

Ahh Castks 

23,113 

oo.fiTH 

48,085 

10.701 

5,409 

i 

2,100, S75 

589 

153,511 

■Caste-group 1 . . 

3,400 

6,447 

3,088 

972 

290 

ns, 129 

98 

15,532 

„ 2.. 

9,330 

2-1,301 

1 

23,422 

8,353 

2,417 

1 , 007 ; 317 

199 

09,406 

„ 3.. 

1,003 

4.03 ij 

3,381 

050 

235 

os! arJ 

'i 

' 10,918 

„ 4.. 

mo 

2,027j 

2,319 

100 

244 

9 , 4:,j 

4 

7,086 

„ 6.. 

.^no 

10,395! 

1 

8,823 

3.241 

070 

I 

393' 157 

1 j 

12.-.I 

29,289 

„ 6.. ..j 

2,801' 

( 

7,2121 

0,749 

2,155 

1,247 

430 : 19l| 

1 

132! 

21,280 


* 

Table showing the percentage numbem of women whose ** age at marriwji ” is given. 




Below 10 

10—14. 

i 

15—19. i 20 - 

-24. 

2.) -29. 

! 

30—34. ' .3fih 

39. 

40 and 

Total. 





i 

1 



i 


over. 


All Castrs . . 


15-2 

30-3 

! 

31 7 

10*9 

3-5 

14 ! 

1 

0 0 

0-4 

100 

Oasbe-group 1 . . 


22*5 

41-5 

25-7 

(i-2 

1*9 

0-8j 

OS 

0-0 

100 

„ 2 .. 


13-4| 

1 

35- 1 

1 33 -7 

120 ; 

35 ; 

! 1 

; l -5; 

0-5j 

1 0-3 

1 

100 

„ .1 . . 


1 M-7 

42-4i 

;ii-o 

1 

8-7j 

1 

2'2 

• 1 

0 0 

0*3: 

0-1 

1 

100 

» 4.. 


13-4 

37lj 

1 

.32-7 

11-2 

3-4| 

j 

13 

o-oi 

0-3 

100 

„ 6.. 


17-7 

35 '5, 

30 1 

111 

3 : 1 ; 

13 

0 5‘ 

O'l' 

99 '9 

M <»•* 

i 

•1 

13 4 

33-9 

3 1 - 7 ! 

115, 

o-o; 

1 

20 

0 9' 

0-0 

1 

0<)-9 

From 

this it will appear t 

hat a greater 

pennuitago of c! 

cric.s (22 5 

) marry 


girls below the age of 10 than any other c.astc-group. Next in order of preference 
for very young wives come menials (17’7 per cent.), then traders (14*7), and lastly 
agriculturists, artisans and criminals, all of whom marry wlicn 13'4 per (tent, of 
their wives are below the age of ten. Caste-group 3, comprising a majority of 
traders, has the most markcMl aV(n*sion of all to marry worium aliove t he age of 40. t 


JHardly loss striking that tho immaturity of tho wife .at Lho timo of arrival at Ikm- liuj^hand’.', homo, i.s tfio 
immaturity or the hasbaucL himself. Among certain trihe.s of the (Jentral Punjab llii.'i immaturity may rc.sult in 
-the glrUwife reaching puberty b(.»foro tho hoy-hu-sband, a nirciiinstan<‘(j of wliicli 1 ho boy’s fatlM?r i.s apt to talm 
4kirantaffe. A Panjabi saying pithily .sums up tho conscqucncos by ooncludinij; that “ the (iiKtborn child is the 
ohUd of Sis grandfather and not of hia father.” Tho genetic effects of this prmdico will be tlmi the correlation of 
4ha ohacaeteis of the putative father and son will fall lielow the value of about ono-half which is the anticipatod 
OorrolatloA for true paternal inhecitanee. The point will bo tiiaca‘j.sod further in examining tho anthroxioinetric 
data oolUotod by the writer from tho (Central Punjab, a task which is deferrod to Chanter XI. 

*** Ago at marriage ***mu.st be interprotod in tho sonso explained, viz., ” age at which tho woman comes to 
Uro in her husband's home." 

iThe general agroemont between the figures for various caste-group is, perhaps, partial evidence that 
the Family Oeosus results are not entirely vitiatsd by the age-distortion which was a feature of the ago returns in 
aha main Muuma. 
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I 

Effect el »g6 135. In order to determine what effect, if any, early or late maniages 

»tm«^e have on fertility, it would be necessary to compare the number of children bom 
oD terunty. for .‘dl ‘■completed ” marriages, that is to say of 30 years' duration and over, the only 
variable factor being tlie age of the women at marriage. Even this would not 
enable a just estimate of the eHfcet of early or late marriages to be made, as, should 
early or late marriages tend to iuciease mortality, this consequence would be 
obscured, owing to tlie'c.Kclusion from the data of marriages in which one parent 
had die-d. 

At first sight the requisite information might appear to he available on 
examining tin; hgures of the number of children for all marriages, of whatever 
duration, classified according to the age of woman at marriage. Tlie data ate exhi- 
bited in the statement below: - 


ShUemeni of fhe percentmjr (rjf -ijrtwp.i of age. of irownn al marriage with 0 , 1 , 2 , 3 5 and 0 to 10 living childftn 

for all mde-grinips from the Family Censuft recordif. 


Ago of woman at mariiau^e in year.^. 

Below 

10 

10— u 

! 

1.5—1920 

1 

! 

—24 

25—29 

30-34 

35—39 

40 

and 

over. 

Total* 

Pomjiitago on rnunu ratctl cliiMItv-.'i inairiages . . 

lai! 301 

26‘S 

8-0 

3-3 

1*8 

0-8 



Vorcoiitago on onirnwratiMj nmni.T'.ris'.! witli 1 ohilil 
living 

16 0 

37-6 

• 

1 

30*6, 

i 

6 * 4 ! 30 

1 

1-3 

0-6 

0*7 


Porcontjigo on tMoiini* rated tnarriage.«i willi 2 
children Jiving .. ..i 

i 

1.V2 

371 

! 

i 

30-0’ 

1 

10 J 3'0 

1 

IT) 

0-7 

0*4 

100 

Percentage on enumeralcd rnarriagoii willi 3 to 5 | 
children living .. ..j 

11-3 

31 -8 

1 

33-2‘ 

11‘9 

3.7 

1-3 

0-6 

0-2 

100 

1 

Perroniage on enuinoratod luarriacro.H with 0 to 10 
cliildnfij living 

13-8 

36 1 

32-2i 

11*7 

2 0 

1 

1 1-3 

0*7 

0-3 

100 

P(*ro(Mitagf‘ on euunierated tot.il niimln'r of inar- 
riage.s with 0, 1, 2, 3 to o and ti to 10 ehildroii ' 
living 

15*2 

3G-3 

1 

1 

i 

31-7i 

1 

lO'O 

3-5 

1-4 

0-0 

0-4 



'I'ho eoiiclusions whieh this talile suggests arc exactly those which fit in 
with our preconceived notions of the evil effects of early or late marriages. For 
this very reason we must be careful to see what fallacies may underlie the seeming 
simplicity of the data. 

'I’liUM, if we look down the columns for the age of the woman at marriage, 
we observe tliat ax the luimlx'.r of children increases- 

(1) the pro]ioition of marriages for the age of woman at marriage 

below HI, dioiinishcs. 

(2) the proportion of marriages in whieh the woman is between Iff 

and I I, duniiifshes, 

(.3) the iiroportion of marriages in whieh the woman is between 15 
ami 2!) at marriage, increases, 

(1) the proportion of marriages in wJiieh the woman is over 30, 

■uishex. 

Three explanations seem possible, namely - 

I. — 'That in the years immediately jireoediug the Family Census of 

J!t20-21, there had been an increase in the number of very 
early or very late marriages. As a recent marriage must 
necessarily tend to be a childless marriage at the time of the 
Family Census, this would account for the relatively high 
proportion of childless marriages and marriages producing a 
small number of children, for women marrying below 15 a nd 
over 30. 

II. — That when the ago of the woman at marriage is below 16 and 

ovm- 30, that the mortality rate of either parent, or both parents, 
becomes higher than in tlie general population. This would 
tend to make such marriages of short duration, and, therefore, 
relatively infertile. *' 

III. — That when women marry below 16 or above 30, the resulting 

marriage is less fertile than marriages which take place whea 
the woman is between those ages. 
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Explanation II is, in a sease, virtually the same as explanation III, as 
if either parent dies, as a consequence of the inunatiirity or excessive matuiity 
of the woman, at the time of marriage, this i.s a legitimate argument against such 
maraages. The first explanation is not, Ithink',con.sonant. with what is generallv 
believea as regards the increase in the age of woman at maniage <luring receiit 
years, and therefore explanations II and III may accepleil as conecl. alter- 
native interpretations of the data, and admit the coiulusiou (hat marriages in 
which the woman is below 15 or above 30 years of age at marriage ari'. relatively 
infertile. 

136. In order to comp.are tlie relative fertility of one section of the popu- 
lation with another, it is desirable, in the first instanee, for .simplieity's .sake, 
to examine only the figures for “ completed " mairiage.s, which will lie tlu' 
term applied here to marriages of 30 years' duration and over, hortliis purpose 
the table compiled below is apposite — 

HMement of the percentage of families with 0, 1, 2, 4, 8 ami 12 living children for “ com] hied ' marriages years' 

duration and over. 






CA.MTK-OKOrr N WMBhI{.S. 




1 

1 

i 

3 , 

1 

5 

' * 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Percentage of families with 0 children living 

0 04 

1 j 

j 

n OO , 

4-08 ‘ 

5-(;o 

7-t5S j 

i 

0-50 

' 0‘12 

Porcentaige of families with 1 child living 

28*00 

is-t:! 

i 

! 

20-20 

18-02 ; 

20-77 ' 

i 

1 20-98 

i 

1 20-02 

1 

Percentage of families with 2 children living 

32‘82 

1 

1 

32*5!) 

i 

27 oo : 

30-90 

31-32 

1 

31-08 

; 31-85 

Percentage of families with 3 to C children living 

20 31) 

1 

1 

35-53 ' 

3S-S1 ' 

30-70 

33-00 

32-07 

34-04 

Percentage of families with h to 10 children living 

1 

000 

7-30 ; 

1)'07 : 

7-91 

j 

0-10 

8-03 

7-27 

Percentage of families with 12 or more children 
living 

003 

0-09 1 

1 i 

i 

i 

0-15 ! 

i 

0-13 ' 

0*1 '« 

0-08 

o-ii 


Mean size of families^ i< e., of living childriv 
for “ cornpleted ” marriages. 


This indicates that for completed ” marriages sterility is very low form- 
ing only about 6 per cent, of all such marriages ; the highest degree of sterility 
(7‘68 per cent.) being found among menials (comprised in (last e-group r>) and the 
lowest (4'68 per cent.) among traders (caste-group 3). 

The most usual size of family for completed " marriages is from 3 to 5 
children, except among clerics (caste-grou]) l)for which a fatuily of 2 is mores 
common than any other. The mean sizes of family fejr “ eiomphii eid ” euarriages 
has been calculated by assuiniug tliext where the number eif rcemreleel eluldrcn 
is between 3 and 5 it was actually 4, whore it is ree-oreleel as bestweem 6 anel I () it 

waseictuidly 8. Tlio result s are' rescordeel in the 
margin. Tlie results in the first column of 
figures give the living e-hildreu, and for marriages 
of such long duration us 30 years, whicli 
are the only ones inclueled in these; data, the 
number of cliildreu hist by dc<'ith is e;e)n- 
sielerablc. The. losulls given in the .ses-emd 
column eif figures show the toted fertility, 
that is tlie total number of ediildren born, 
whether alive or not at the time of the Family 
Census. Thus, while artisans have the greater 
gross fertility, they come only second to 
traders in nett fertility, wliilst tlie lowest 
fertility, both gross and nett, is possessed by the 
clerics. 


Caste- group. 

Number of 
living 
children. 

Number of 
children 
born. 

1. Clerics .. 

3 70 

5-16 

2t Agricultarists .. 

4-03 

6-70 

3. Traders 

4-27 

6-05 

4 . Artisans 

4-10 

6-24 

5. Menials 

3-88 

6-83 

6. Criminals 

4-05 

6-46 

All Castes . • 

8-99 

6-68 


Size (1 
families 
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vuUttMi 137 ^ 'fhe terms “gross” and “nett” fertility have been used in the 

with sSSMonpreceding paragraph to denote the number of children bom in the past to a single 
oi murisKa. marriage at any given moment, and to the number of children of a single marriage 
alive at the time of the Family Census. The terms will be used in this sense 
throughout. 

To obtain the “ gross ” and “ nett ” fertilities for any given duration of 
marriage the number of children born and alive, as shown for each caste-group in 
the sorters’ tickets, was divided by the number of marriages for various durations 
of marriage.* 

The results are given in Subsidiary Tables IX- A and IX-B for the “ gross ” 
and “ nett ” fc.rtilitiea for males and feimiles separately. Naturally the gross 
fertility rises more or less steadily right up to marriages of 30 years’ duration and 
over, both for males and females. I’he nett fertility, however, for females shows 
signs of diminishing as Ihe duration of marriage approaches 30 years. 

Diagram 42 . 


DIAGRAMS SHOWING. GROSS ANDNLT rLRTlUTY(|.E..rQR ALLLHILDRLH 
BOimAHVLAnOCHILDRLn NOW LlVlIia^FOR VARYING. DURATION OF 
MABRIAOL ACCORDING TOTHL PUNJAB CLBSLIS 19^ 


FOR CASTL GROUP 1. 


OAMr, e^AT/ZA . SHAT OR RAl , BRAHMAN, 
RAOMA, ULNA , RAXAfTHA, HMATlti ^ 


iOmtOff Of PARABOLA OROfS fiRTiUTr 
BOOB ♦ X- a065X^ 
iOUfmOM Of PARABOLA NET flRVUTf 
3109 X- 0055 X* 


Mr rwKfujrf 



L aw/j- mraitr 


♦Afl very few persons are likely to read a Gonsua report, or even a chapter, right through, it is neoessary to 
npeat that the duration of marriage is measured from the time the wife comes to Jive in Iwr husband's house and 
does not date from the time of the civil marriage. ' 



OHAK. VM.— C'.Vll (CtlfillON. 


As the figures for the gross and nett fertih’ties show certain irregularities? 
which can hardly be due to anything but chance or minor inaccuracies in tho 
statistics, it seems desirable to graduate tliem by means of some aj)propriate 
formula. This was done for all caste-groups separately, and for the totality of 
caste-groups. The graduation used was that of an equation of the second degree 
fitted by tho method of least squares, tlie. condition imposed being that the fer- 
tility (both nett and gross) was zero for a marriage of a duratitm of 0 7 years. 
This period, which is equivalent to about 8.\ months, corresponds to the minimum 
time irom the time of marriage within which a child is likely to bo born. 


’-“T 4*^. 


BORN ALNL AMD CHIIDRLN NOW LlVING’lrOR VARYWG DDRATIQH OF 
gggMSRRlAGtlACCORDW&TOTHE. PUNJAB CLNSUS<9Zl= 


ARAIN, AtMh, AHm.BAHTi, blSHNM, EALOOf.^. 
BOaiA, PATHAn. THAKA^,,JAT. JANJUA, CHAUO 
OOOAR OHUHO t RAJPUT* RAtVAT* fAAf/AR - • 
/AT/, XAYAD, XAIM* QURtXHt% AAMBOH - • 
AHOtCHAR^ GADt, CAAJfAR , OUJAR^ MAU, MLS¥ 
M00AL,MAUAR,ULA* LODA a MAHTON • - • 


iiku 


DURKTION or MARRtAGt WiKAA/ 
COI/AT/O/y OF PARABOLA GROfX FtKTiLrrr 
yti- 2 33 * ♦ •53 5<»-0 0 4^7 JC*- 
lOt/ATIOrtOr PARABOLA XfRT rRKnUTY 

A Jf* 


The resultant equations connecting the number of children born (</) with 
the. duration of the marriage in years (z) arc as follows for each caste-group : — 


All caste-groups 


• • 

Gros$ fertility curve. 

. .y=:— -2.331 +-3363* --(JOITjt* 

Caste-group 1 . . 


• m 

. .y=— -260.3 f-3769r--00f)3Jt* 

• » M 2 .. 

■ e 

• • 

. .y==— -2332+-3.3.56»— -0017** 

»« n ^ • 

• • 

• a 

. .y=— -2303 -p-3319*— -0012* » 


• • 

• • 

. .y=s— -2296-f--3308af-*0011** 

n i» 5 .. 

• • 

• « 

. .y=— •2l77-b-3136»--0038*» 

»$ 6 ,• 

• • 

• • 

. .y=*— •2154-I--3050S--0010** 
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The similarity of all these equations i.. remarkable, and they show that 
during the first few years of married life we may say that, roughly, one child is 
born in every 3 years. The rate of child-bearing shows a steady falling off with 
duration of marriage, and practically vanishes, for ordinary Punjab conditions, 
lifter 30 years of married life. 

Diagrams 42, 43, 44 and 45 exhibit the actually observed values of the 
“ gro.ss ” and “ nett ” fertilities ; together with the curves of graduation, for 
caste -groups 1, 2 and 3 (clerics, agriculturists and traders) and all castes together. 

Diagram 44. 
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Special attention may be drawn to Diagram 42 which gives the fertilily^^ 
«ttrvefl for the clerical, religious and generally literate (.laeses. In this case the 
graduation cannot be described as at all succcasful, as the observed fertilities 
rise sharply till 3 children have been born, after about 7 years of married life, and 
thereafter rise very slowly indeed. Contrasted with ail the otlier curves* the 
failure of the graduation is conspicuous, and t.hc conchusion soeniis probable that 
the high class Hindu knows 80.113^00" of the effective usi', of contraccjitivcs. 


D.'rtgtam 4a. 



* twio.t jt ay putfout tuo ta smuii at bu;) lor oaitw'-^roups 4, 6 au(l lot Wllicb 

<11^ pirsbdito «;r.« lu»(ioa formuiA ikiluiUtf uIum agrcuiueaUt with ttM avtum data. 
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t For the rest the diagrams must speak for themselves. 

trenchantly observed that many of us are very unfor- 
t 't* tunatc in the choice of our parents. Having chosen one’s parents however, it 
tw.a l4. ia not unimportant to choojc the right moment to be born at. The question of the 
“ h!ui(li(;a[)ping of the fir.-itborn ” has been dealt with by Professor Karl Pearson.* 

It seems clear that the data of the Punjab Family Census would provide 
some answer to the question ‘‘ what arc the relative chances of survival of a child 
born in the 1st, 2n(j, 3rd and subsequent years of marriage?” The difficulty 
is to find tlu! appropriate form of anal\ .si.s. An attempt to examine the problem 
is made in Appendix .5, to which the mathematical reader is referred. 

The results alone arc of general interest, and may be briefly summarised 
here. If we re,j)resent by a co-efli(;icnt iw, the ratio of the likelihood of survival 
for a given number (jf years, of a child born in the w-th year of marriage, to 
the likelihood of survival lor the same number of years of any person, t then if 
k is greater than unity, it is clear that the m-th year of a marriage is a favourable 
year for a child to be born in ; if is less than unity the m-th year is an unfavour- 
able one to be born in. 

Tlu! figures in the margin give the re- 
lative chance of survival for children born 
in each of the first ten years of marriage. 
This, of course, affords only a rough in- 
dication of the relative prospects of sur- 
vival of the ficstborn as compared with the 
latcrborn cliildren, but serves to show, 
if the method of analysis is valid, that it 
is better to be born in the first six years 
of marriage than later on. 


Vo.ir i 

U ‘l.iti v<‘ chuiicc of 
sill vital of b.>in in 

tli.it yiMf of m irriut'.f. 

1 

l-DH 

2 

1 li 

'A 

I'OS 

4 

l-HS 

f> 

IMI 

(> 

1-01 

7 

(.00 

8 

001 

1) 

()-8vS 

l!) 

(1*78 


Section III— Cous'n Marriage. 


cor.frii<t td- 139. There is hardly any social phenomenon more striking than the 
»n between the Hindu and .Musalman in respect of the custom of inbreeding, 

mil cjia- Among the latter community inbreeding is almost enjoined as a duty, in the 

lujaitai. former it is wholly taboo. 

The Hindu must marry, unless he has adopted Arya tenets, within his 

caste ; he must marry within his section ; but he must not marry within his 

gotra or clan. The Musalman definitely seeks a near relation, a first cousin for 
prefereiuic, as his bride. 

Here, if anywhere, is a genetic cxperimoit on a large scale, which ought, 
one may suppose, to decide the vc.xed problem ol the advantages and disadvan- 
tages »)f (a)usin marriage. As the two great communities, speaking of the Punjab 
as a whole, live side by .side, cat the same food, follow the same pursuits, and, 
at any rate among the rural population, which forms nearly 90 per cent, 
of tl»c whole, are scarcely differentiated at all in respect of house accommoda- 
tion and environment generally, the material seems admirably adapted to show 
whether cousiti marriage is a eugenic or a dysgenic practice. 

Eiq'4’.iy Into 140. An essential preliminary is to determine the percentage of cousin 
FsrrMtare o.'ixiarriage among Musalmans, and for this purpose I had a special enquiry carried 
“'' out by my Pcnsonal Assistant, Sheikh Abdul Majid, LL. B., in the districts 
of Attock, Muzaffargarh and Gurdaspur. He received careful instructions to 
include all cases, whether the Imsband and wife were related or not, so as not 
to exaggerate the percentage of cousin marriage, and these instructions were, 
J. believe, adhered to. In order to prevent mistakes in entering up the relation- 
ship of husband and wife, when it existed, a detailed genealogical table was drawn 
up, and the synopses have been based directly on these genealogies. The total 
number of cases recorded is 855 for the 3 districts, and the data cover 10 different 
castes. The data for the Sayad caste alone was recorded in all the three 
districts. 


*1 have nut access tu the Sitciaturc: of the subject ut (he pt^^cnt time, but if loy recolloction serves me Pro* 
fessor Pearson found that the tirtlburu son was more unstable than the laterborn sons both in mental and physi- 
eai characteristics. 

tThe gcnpral survival rates have boon taken from Table P, Life Tabic, lilales, page 187, Census of India 
Beport 1911, Volume 1, Part 1, drawn up by Mr. Aclaud, 
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The Bummarised results arc given in the Uible below : — 


Number and percentage of certain eaeks who marry relatione. 


Pistriot. 

Caste. 

Description of wife. 

Maiuiyino. 1st cor- 

SINS. 

1 




Number. 'IVreenlave 

1 


f Awaiw 


Q arcs Ilia 


Rajputs 


Muzaffargarh . . '< 


Quro.slii;-! 


Gurdaspur 


Rajputs 

Sayads 


f First wifo 
( Other wives 

. ^ Fir>t wil'o 
•« 

( Otlior wives 


^ Other wives 

^ First wife 
} Other wives 


wite 

Other Wives 
Total DUhiefc 

^ First wilo 

\ Otlior wives 
I 

^ First wil'n 
\ Ollier wives 

^ FirPtvvife 
( Otlier wives 


r Fir^t wile 
I Other wives 

'Isji.'il Di'ilric t 


f First wife 
( Other wives 
r Fir.'.t wife 
( Other wives 

{ First wife 
Other wives 
r First wife 
\ Other wives 
r First wife 
i Other wives 

Total District 


XOTAti Attoos, Muzafpaeoabh and Ouedaspur 
Bistbtcts 
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tL above Bummary does not diatinguish between marriages of couaiiiN 
of other grade than first cousins, and for the detail of marri^es between first 
cousins once removed, second cousins and so forth Subsidiary Tables IX-A, 
-IX-B, IX-C and IX-D should bo consulted. 

Of the 3 districts Attock and Muzaflargarh are distinctively Musalnuun 
districts, while Ourdaspur contains exactly 60 per cent, of Musalmans. The 
variation of the percentage of cousin marriage among Musalmans with the varifr- 
tion in the propartim of Musalmans in the population of the district is very 


District. 

Pkrcentaol up Ml’S; 

Fir^t Cousiu!}. 

ikLMANS WHO MABRY 

Coudins. 

Percentage of Musalmanak 
total population of district. 

Attock 

42 

00 

91 

MuzaSargarh 

36 

47 

87 

Ourdaspur 

23 

1 30 

60 


relatively fewer Musalmans, their natural preference for marriage with a near 
relative is modified by contact with the exogamous Hindu. The converse pro- 
position, however, is not true, as may be noted in the Muzaflargarh district, where 
though there is no less than 81 per cent, of Musalmans, the Hindu population 
recorded no single instance of a cousin marriage from among 203 cases into which 
enquiry was made. In the Attock district, from among Khatris, no cousin mar- 
riages were observed, though marriage witliin the section, as well as within the 
caste, is practically imiversal. Of the 3 sections of Khatris, the Khokharan, 
Bahri and Bunjahi, the first named is a purely endogamous section, but the 
last two are reported now to be inclined to intcr-raarry one with the other. We 
may conclude, therefore, that Hindus are uninfluenced in the direction of cousin 
marriage, or of any kind of endogamy, by their Musalman neighbours. • 


* Hilico tho above chapter waa written tlio following data have been obtained for the I)olhi I^vince ia 
- whioh there is 20 per ceut« of Munalmuns. 

Numbtr am fitrcaiiagc of certain Mumhnan caslcs wKo marry retatian9. 


DELHI PROVINCE. 
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11 

t 

220 ^ 


The absence of cousin m trriase among Jats and its rarity among Moot are not surprising in view of tht 
fact that both castes are converted from Hinduism. 

Pathiuis in Delhi are loss inolinod to marry cousins (12%) than they are in Musaffargarh (88%;) while , 
Sayads in Delhi marry 30 per cent, of cousins oa against 98 pel coni, ia Attock' and 29 par oent. ia 
liusaftaigarh. 
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141. Lastly, among Muaalmans it is much more likely that the first wife tendmey to 
will be a tmumn tiaan the second or later wives. This is to be attributed to the'SSrtSi’tSi 
greater social importance of, and the closer observance of custom demanded from*” 
ft first marriage than from a second. In the first marriage the man follows the 
dictates of the tribe, in the later marriages he pleases himseli. 
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Delhi, n, Diitribution by Civil Condition of 1,000 of each sex at cci tam ages in each Ih>ligion and Natural Division, Punjab 
Proportion of the oexea by Civil Condition at ceitain agea for Heligiona and Natural Divibiunu. V. Dutribution by Civil Condi- 
Showing the data collected from the Family Ccnau.s, Punjab, 1920-2), for marriages fe r uliii-h both huaband and wife were alive, 
for varying duration of marriage for C4LS to groupa (Punjab (Vnaua 1921). Vll-B. iStub uicnt showing net feitilit}' for malt* 
calculated average gross fertility (t. a., for all children l>orn alive) for varying tliiratioua of niiu riapn for difh rent cuate groups, 
tieme of marriage for different caste groups (Punjab Census 1021). IX-A. IMationship of husband midwife (Musalmnna), 
band and wife (Muealmana), Ourdaspur District. IX- D. iiclationshipof husband and wife (Miisalinuns), Delhi Province. X. — Aulho- 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE L-eoncIw^ed. 

Distribution by Civil Condition of 1,000 of each sex, religion and main age-period of 1921. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. 

Distribution by Civil Condition of 1,000 of each sex at certain ages in each Religion and Natural 

Division.— Punjab. 
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OBARIS ‘inf. 


aUBSlOIAKT T&BUB8. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 


Distribution by mm age-periods and Civil Condition of 10,000 of each Sex and Religion. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE in. 


DbirilmUon by main age-p«riods and Civil Conditimi of 10,000 of oseh Sox and Religton— concluded. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 

Proportion of tho soxn by Civil Condition at certain ages for Religions and Natural Divisions. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


SUBSIDIARY 

Distribution by Civil Condition of 1,000 of oteh 


orSTUIBOTION OF 1,000 OF EACH SEX 
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3 


5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 
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PUNJAB. 



1 













1. 

Acsjarwa 

H. 

521 

351 

12{ 

OOi 

) 


m 

17 


671 

:)W 

1 

7 27^ 

61 

1 115 

2. 

Aiur 

H. . . 

49/ 

38; 

12c 

99‘ 

i 


) 98f 

a 


08( 

1 29' 

1 

7 191 

68( 

S 119 

3. 

A rain 

M. . . 

.531 

381 

87 

99J 


( 

97‘ 

2C 


80‘. 

191: 


221 

69 

1 81 

4. 

Aiora 

II. . . 

517 

371 

81 

99( 


( 

992 

7 


80^ 

12.^ 


261 

60( 

) 72 

r,. 

Arora 

S. . , 

.501 

.30( 

7l 

I.IKX 

( 

( 

99l 

7 


84' 

147 


24 

691 

00 

ti. 

A wan 

M. . . 

.5(>1 

37( 

0(j 

l.OOl 

1 

( 

99.3 

(j 


90-1 

91 


27 

66i 

) 61 

7. 

Bai'waia 

M. . . 

541 

301 

95 

l,00( 

( 

( 

902 

H 

( 

80i 

18f 

K 

21/ 

68/ 

> 100 

8. 

Bawai'ia 

11. . . 

554 

:{73 

73 


c 

( 

987 

1( 

: 

70J 

18.^ 

r 

m 

731 

80 

9. 

Bharsii 

M. .. 

531 

371 

98 

l,O0( 

( 

( 

908 

31 


78f 

20.'- 

If 

23( 

675 

92 

10. 

IVilocU 

M. . . 

50(1 

378 

02 

091 


( 

993 

7 

t 

87/ 

in 
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CCI 

05 

11. 

Brahttian 

U. . . 

532 

3.52 

iir 

99S 


( 

98.“ 

13 


80^ 

171 

14 

317 

68] 

102 

12. 

CImmar 

II. . . 

471 

4.32 

97 

991 


C 

93.5 

02 

jj 

57 

4 If 

a 

131 

76( 

106 

13, 

Glut mar 

S . . 

498 

397 

105 

],(K)( 

(J 

( 

9(>.5 

34 

1 

08! 

29f? 

1; 

181 

70- 

104 

14. 

Gliliimba 

a. . , 

491 > 

,380 

130 

998 

fl 

c 

9(i| 

.30 

t. 

7.37 

241 

2^ 

2.3.* 

66: 

112 

15. 

Ghhiriiba 

s. . . 

5.30 

.354 

JIO 

l.()0( 

(1 

( 

91M) 

10 

( 

80) 

188 

11 

28/] 

62S 

93 

10. 

Glihiinba 

M. .. 

533 

377 

90 

999 

1 

( 

970 

2;i 

1 

797 

19(j 

7 

203 

704 

93 

17. 

Gliuhra 

a. .. 

518 

:i60 

S3 

999 

1 

0 

97:1 

25 

0 

797 

190 

IS 

197 

71C 

88 

18. 

C^iulira 

s. . . 

552 

309 

79 

1,000 

0 

0 

989 

1() 

1 

808 

184 

8 

192 

720 

82 

1!). 

J)A^i and 

Kolia. 

427 

504 

()9 

988 

12 

0 

938 

59 

3 

039 

445 

a 

167 

767 

76 

20. 

Dhaiiak 

a, .. 

409 

49.5 

90 

992 

8 

0 

784 

20G 

in 

40(j 

604 

3(1 

7( 

824 

106 

21. 

Dhobi 

M, . . 

528 

m 

80 

1,(T00 

0 

0 

982 

17 

I 

827 

160 

7 

232 

688 

80 

22. 

Do)»ar 

M. . . 

.504 

348 

88 

l.(HK) 

0 

0 

98(i 

13 

1 

832 

160 

8 

296 

623 

81 

23. 

Faqir 

M. .. 

52li 

.371 

10.3 

999 

1 

0 

908 

30 

2 

762 

22(5 

12 

234 

671 

96 

24. 

Girth 

a. . . 

i)3.5| 

37S 

87 

1,000 

0 

0 

997 

1 

2 

900 

93 

7 

223 

685 

02 

25. 

Gujjar 

Uujjar 

a. . . 

50 1! 

395 

104 

999 

1 

0 

949 

48 

3 

714 

200 

20 

242 

659 

99 

20. 

M. . . 

520' 

1 387 

1 

1 

999 

1 

0 

0(;s 

3.j 1 

788 

202 

10 

247 

G76 

78 

27. 

Ifarni 

M. .. 

.558 

I 

35 i 

91 

J.(K)0 

i 

0 

J 

992 

8 

(> 

85(> 

130 

20 

208 

668 

' 64 

28. 

Jab 

a. . . 

502 

:hs.3| 

115 

998 

2 

(j 

934 

01 

5 

034 

:i45 


242 

645 

113 

20. 

.Tat. 

s. . . 

5U2 

,34 ll 

97 


0 

(i 

988 

11 

1 

821 

172 

1 ** 

.301 

666 

73 

30. 

dal 

M. . . 

574 

.35.3 

73 

i,(K)0 

(* 

0 

992 

8 

0 

890 

105 

1 6 

314 

621 

66 

31. 

•1 hi war 

11. .. 

.500 

380 

114 

999 

1 

1 

975 

22 

3 

75(1 

220 

1 18 

208 

678 

114 

32. 

.1 hi war 

S. . . 

5.32 

307 

lOl 

l,0(K) 

0 

J 

981 

19 

0 

800 

102 

8 

221 

678 

101 

3.). 

J hi war 

M. . . 

530 

308 

102 

1,0(K> 

0 

[i 

07(i 

23 

1 

791 

197 

12 

206 

698 

97 

34. 

.lulaha 

a, . . 

458 

419 

93 

997 

3 

(J 

972 

2(> 

») 

731 

1 250 

19 

194 

1 719 

87 

1 35. 

•Inlahi 

M. . . 

51 1! 

307 

92 

999 

1 

ol 

9.S9 

10 

1 

8.5.5 

136 

9 

238 

074 

88 

36. 

Kainboh 

s. . . 

D2.| 

,399 

78 

hooo 


o| 

98(i 

14 

(1 

742 

248 

It; 

222 

709 

09 

37. 

Kamboli 

M. . . 

I 

511 

.371 

88 

999 

1 

(ll 

0S5 

14 

1 

804 

186 

1C 

202 

713 

86 

38. 

Kaiurt 

a. .. 

430 

491 

73 

987 

13 

0 

929 

07 

4 

716 

272 

12 

108 

734 

68 

30. 

Ktusiiiniri 

M. . . 

5.30 

.384 

80 

1,000 

0 

(t 

994 

(J 

(j 

873 

121 

6 

237 

687 

76 

4). 

Khitii 

a. . . 

.551 

,309 

8(1 

l.(»(K) 

0 

0 

992 

7 

J 

897 

95 

8 

304 

635 

61 

41, 

Kliatii 

y. . . 

557 

.304 

79 

13*00 

0 

It 

m 

0 

0 

879 

114 

7 

292 

643 

66 

42. 

Klioja 

M. . . 

550 

376 

68 

999 

1 

(1 

991 

0 

0 

840 

144 

Ifl 

224 

708 

68 

43. 

Khokhur 

M. . . 

58.3 

. 349 ! 

08 

I.OOO 

0 

(1 

997 

3 

0 

901 

93 

6 

341 

697 

62 

44. 

Kunihar 

a. .. 

482 

410 

102 

999 

1 

(1 

969 

28 

3 

687 

299 

14 

166 

729 

106 

45. 

Kumhar 

M. . . 

54.3: 

371 

80 

999 

1 

0 

980 

13 

J 

802 

194 

4 

217 

679 

104 

40. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

Taihar 

Lohaf 

Maithhi 

Mahtam 

Ill . . 

487 

410 

103 

998 

2 

0 

008 

30 

2 

740 

240 

14 

212 

683 

106 

M. . . 

M. . . 
s. . . 

512 

379 

79 

999 

1 

0 

986 

13 

1 

807 

184 

9 

217 

703 

80 

555 

oil 

m 

340 

81 

49 

099 

999 

1 

1 

0 

0 

98:1 

090 

17 

4 

0 

a 

807 

924 

187 

•73 

0 

3 

269 

242 

664 

713 

87 

45 

50. 

61. 

52. 

53. 

Mali 

Maliar 

Mailah 

Moo 

H. . . 

480 

401 

119 

098 

2 

0 

072 

26 

3 

697 

286 

17 

164 

726 

111 

m! !! 

M. . . 

M. . . 

673 

682 

618 

351 

348 

386 

76 

70 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

c 

ill 

4 

6 

10 

1 

0 

0 

918 
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774 

78 
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146 
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TAKB V. 

MX ftt Mrtaiii »g 08 for Hlected castes. 


and age by cint condition. 
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StIBSmUBY TABUS, 
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Duration of mar- 
riageH in years 



PUNJAB. 

J. Total No. of 
caaos 

2. No.of maloohikl' 
ron born alivo 

3. No. of female 
children born 
alive 

4* No.of male child- 
ren now living 

5. No. of female 
children now 
living 

6. No. of (diild- 
lo-iM marriagea . . 

I 7. No. of male 
I first-born 
! 8. No. of female 
first-born 

9. No. of families 
with 0 children 
living 

10. No. of familu'.H 
with 1 cliild 
living 

11. No. of families 
with 2 children 
living 

12. No of families 
with 3 to 5 child- 
ren living 

13. No. of famili<‘s 
with 6 to 10 child 
ron living 

14. No. of fainiliis 
with over lOeliilil 
roll living 


2.115 

2,930 

3,592! 

1 

3,903[ 

4,785 

219 

972 

i.o.is! 

1 

2,.")07 

3,090 

180 

760 

1,327; 

2.059 

.3,314 

109 

792 

1,291 

■ 

1.919 

2,784 

138 

035 

1,030 

1,075 

2,509 

1,783 

1,484 

1,325 

1,032 

905 

180 

824 

1,290 

I 1,022 

2,098 

140 

022 

977 

i 1,309 

1,782 

1,837 

1,702 

1,030 

ij 1,377 

1 

^ 1,301 

277 

1,152 

1,72? 

I 

): l,99:i 

1 2,404 


70 

183 

i 

Ij 471 

1 

[ 849 


71) 183j 471 849 1,173 l,2l5j 2,159 1,334 8,939 5,709 3,822 2,275 5,578 33,784 

I 

44 12»| 227 305 5tt2| ),()75 l.lOU 11,083 13,070 12,908 8,061 17,882 07,281 

I ! 

I 0 n! 94 82 534 1575 3,000 2,779 8,363 W,637 



3. No. of familio>i 
with 2 chi hire II 
living. 

4. No* of families I 
with 3 to 5 child- 
ren living 

5. No. of families 
with fi to 10 
ohildrcn living . . 

0. No. of families 
with over 10 
children living.. 

Totals of columnsi 15,637; 7,770 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI (1). 

bowing tho data eollected from the Family Censusi 1920-21| for marriages for which both husband and 
wife were alive. Each case corresponds to one marriage. 

Caste group No. 1. i 


Total No. oir casks 10,011. 


Duration of mar« 
riages in years. 


PUifMB. 


1. Total No. of 
cases 

2. No. of male child- 
roQ born alive . . 

3. No. of female 
children born 
alive 

4. No. of male ohild- 
ren now living . . 

5. No. of feraalo 
oh.ldron now 
living 

6. No. of childless 
marriagoii 

7. No. of male first- 
born 

8. No. of female 
firstborn 

d. No. of families 
with 0 oKiidron 
living 

10. No. of families 
with 1 child living 

11. No. cf families 
with 2 children 
living 

12. No. of families 
with 3 to 5 child- 
ren living 

13. No. of famiiirs 
with 6 to 10 child- 
ren living 

14. No. of families 
with over 10 child- 
rou living 




1 

10 to 

1.7 to 20 tn 

26 to .40 and 


7 

8 

9 

14 

19 24 

29 1 ovi r 







i 

1 

492 

818 

006 

1 

i 2,799 

1 

2,306 2,32.6 

I 1 

1 

i 

! i 

1,S(»0 3,.678 

i ~ 

1 

10,0)1 

766 

1,365 

902 

; 4,9(.K.) 

1 

4,920 6,600 

l.CODj 9,7f)0 

34,4.34 

703 

1,208 

861 

1 

! •l,(>31 

4.26S 1.046 

4,234! 8,040 

'30, 751 

018 

1,101 

'i 

3,910 

3,003 4.260 

3.027j 7,380 

20,077 

OJO 

1,102 

1 

708 

3,773 

3,281 3.689 

i 

3,320* 0,239 

23,871 

41) 

42 

1 

“I 

los 

40 62 

22 0! 

987 

238 

300 

316; 

I,6S1 

1,263 l,2S9 

! 1,003 2,121 

8.80( 

206 

[ 380 

1 

20.'>' 

1 

1,107 

1,000 0S4 

7SI 1.390 

fs7.3'. 

06 

76 

31)| 

17S 

89 70 

37 122 

I.38i 

220 

231 

178’ 

1 

736 

102, 240 

j 

210 .679 

3,01 1 

93 

330 

i 

1 

I6()j 

830 

472! 306 

292 003 

3,441 

99, 

llo 

1 

108^ 

961 

1,203 1,239 

j 

803 1,699 

0,32: 

ri 


01 

99 

I9y| 401 

392 012 

I, SO 


Ago of woman at Under 

marcia;^e. H. 


1. No. of famiPca with 

0 children living . . 

2. No. of families with 

1 child living 

3. No. of families with 

2 children living 

4. No. of families with 

3 to 6 children living 

I 5. No. of families with 
I 0 to 10 children Uv- 
Ing 

No. of families with 
over 10 childrsn Uv- 
ing 

Totals of columns 


473j 718 


1,80( 1,000 1,203 1.167 1,131 l.OtiO 


3631 0721 2001 1UI 1291 »8}15.532 
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OBiiSrSB, vu. 


SCBSIDUttV TiSUM. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI ( 2 ). 

Showing the data collected from the Family Census, 1920-21, for marriages for which both husband and wife 
were alive. Each case corresponds to one marriage. 

Caste oboup No. 2. 



1. Nu. of familioa 
with C children 
living 

2. No. of families 
with 1 cliild liv- 
ing 

3. No. of familiea 
with 2 children 
living 

4. No. of fankiliefl 
with 3 to n child' 
ren living 

5. No. of families 
with 6 to 10 
children living. 

0. No. of families ^ 
with over 10 1 

children living* 

Totals of coIntfmJ 
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• SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI (3). 

Showing tho ilata eollectad from the Family Census, 1920-21, for marriages for which both husband 
and wife were alive. Each ease corresponds to one marriage. 

Casts oboup No. 3. 


Duratiou of mar- 
riages in years. 


over i Rows. 


PUNJAB. 

1. Total No. of cases 

2. No. of male 
cliildren born 
alivo 

3. No. of female 
children born 
all ve 

4. No. of male 
children now 
living 

6. No. of female 
children now 
living 

6. No. of childless 
marriages 

7. No. of male | 
first born ..I 

8. No. of female I 
first born 

9. No. of families 
with 0 children 
living 

10. No. of families | 
with I child liv- 

1 1. of families 
v/ith 2 children 
living 

12. No. of families 
with 3 to child- 
ren living 

13. No. of families 
with fi to 10 tihild- 
roa living 

11. No. of families 
with over 10 
children living. . 


134 2 

15 


I29| 125 


07 j 80; 801! 1,022 


638 1,208 


Part II. 


Marriages of 5 years* duration and ovkh. Total Xo. oi-' cases 10,918. 


354i 400 


35 

40 

Totalh 

to 

and 

of 

39 

ov(?r 

Hows. 


515 1,303 600 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI (4). 


1 


10 

15 

1 20 

25 

! 8 

9 

to 

to 

to 

to 

1 

1 


14 

19 

24 

20 



bowing the data collected from the Family Census, 1920-21, for marriages for which both husband .and wil 

were alive. Each case corresponds to one marriage. 

Caste group No. 4. 


Pabt I. Totat, No. ok VAStca 7,040. 


Duration of mar- 
riages in years. 


1. Total No. of 
cases 

2. No. of male 

. chiKiron born 

alive 

3. No. of female 
children bom 
alive 

4. No. of male child, 
rcli now living 

5. No. of female 

child rem now living 

6. No. of childlcKH 
marriage H 

7. Nt\ of mtilo 
firstborn . 

8* No. of female 
firstborn 

9. No. of families 
witliO children 
living 

10. No. of families 

with 1 child living^ 

11. No. of fumilits 
with 2 children 
living 

12. No. of fainilie.*^ 
with 3 to fi chiM-' 
ivn living 

13. N«>. of familiefl I 
with 6 to 10 ehild- 
rtm living 

14. No, of families 
with ov< r K) 
children living . . 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLES. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI (5). 

Showing (ho data collected from (he Family Censusi 1920 21, for marriages for which both husband and 
wife were alive* Each case corresponds to one marriage. 

Caste (;noup No. 6. 


Fart I, 


Duration of 
marriage in years. 


PUNJAB. 

I. ToUl No. of 
costs 

2« No. of male 
children bom 
olive 

3. No. of female 
children bom 

[ alive 

4. No. of male 
children now 

I living 

I 6. No. of female 
oliildren now 
living 

6. No. of childiciia 

I niarriago-s 

7. No. of male fiivt- 

I bom 

8. No. of female 

1 firatbom 

0, No. of fnmilica 
withO children 
living 

10. No. of familicp 
with 1 child liv- 
ing 

II. No, of families 
with 2 children 
living 

12. No, of fttmilioH 
with 3 to 6 child- 
ren living 

13. No. of famihea 
with 0 to 10 
children living . . 

14. No. of familios 
with over 10 
children living . . 


Part II. 


ToTAr, No. OP CAo»:s .31,832. 



i 


1 

1 


; 

I 

i 

10 1 

15 ; 

20 ; 

25 1 

30 1 


1 

0 1 

3 

4 i 

5 

6 

7 • 

8 1 

9 ! 

tM 1 

to 

tt. 

to i 

iiiid 



1 


1 



) 

i 


i 

r.» ; 

1 

1 

24 ; 

29 ; 


f Mows. 

172 

i 

5.30 

69r)j 

1 

701 

i 

98(»1 

1 

■ 1 

i 

1 

flosj 

1 

1 

8 , 3 , 7 ! 

i 

j 

1 

1 

1.35f 

71o' 

0.012 

1 

5 , 211 . 

1 

\ 

4 ,5iV*)i 

j 

2,643 

i 

0,016; 

.31,832 

1 

401 

1 

1 

1 15' 
1 

1 

202^ 

428 

! 

679! 

1 

1 

753 

1 ’ 

j 923 

1 ,589 

1,215 

10,5.7<» 

1l.53V| 

u.flia'; 

S,05i 

i 

18,842' 

06,927 

24 

1 

120 ! 

: 

1 

25.3 

3721 

i 

Oil 

I 

608 

1 

1 818- 
1 

i 

l.jiol 

( 

1 

1,062. 

9,st)i; 

10,26. l| 

i 

j 

10, (XO; 

7.52(r 

16., 262' 

60.011 

31 : 

119] 

218 

I 

1 

207 

499 

1 500 

i G07| 

i.is'i! 

1 

925, 

7,987 

8,628' 

i 

5,9sii' 

13,252; 

•48,873 

17 

103! 

! 

1 

182 

i 

27a 

480 

1 505 

; «! 

1.154 

811 ; 

7,136 

j 

7,6.74;I 

! 

7,511 

5.283* 

11,013, 

43,123 

41?' 

.w 

285 ! 

1 

218 

214 

1 15S 

: 88t 

100; 

,7,’) 

26.0 

: I12i 

i 

115 

.36; 

9:1 

2,533 

35 

i 1281 

1 

220 

304 

1 405 

t 39.7 

i 390' 

’ 1 

047' 

350, 

3,lsni 

1 2.042! 

2 , 50 s' 

1,451: 

3,16>l 

10,438 

1 

20 

! U)4; 

181 

239 

301 

I 35.1 
! 

li 351. 

1 

Wit 

320^ 

2,572 

1 2,109 

1 

1 ,H 

1.150, 

1 

2,462! 

la.soij 

426 

949 

341 

314 

204 

1 233 

J50 

192 ! 

H6 

'J6..7 

1 

! 

1 ! 

1 

22U 

1 

1 

791 

2.39! 

1 

a, 713! 

40 

1 180 

311 

357 

i 457 

! 

i 

414 

i 

; “1 

542, 

j 

2113 

l.ltl 

I 

j ri6»,5' 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI (S). 

Showing the data collected from the Family Census, 1920 - 21 , for marriages for which both husband and 
wife were alive. Each case corresponds to one marriage. 

Caste group No. 6. 
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living 
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with <i to 10 
children iiviiif' 
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with over 10 
childroii livin*;| 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VILA. 

Stftt6iiMiiit rilowing gross fertility for male and female children born alive for varying duration of marriage 

for caste groups (Punjab Census 1921). i 



SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII B. 

Statement showing net fertility for male and female children now living for varying durations of marriage 

for caste groups (Punjab Census 1921). 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE Vm-A. 

Statement showing the observed and calculated average gross fertility (i.e., for all children bom alive) lor 
varying duration of marriage for different Caste Groups.— (Punjab Census 1921). 


Duration of marriago. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIILB. 

Statement showing the observed and calculated average net fertility {i. c., for children now 
living) for varying duration of marriage for different Caste Groups. (Punjab Census 1921). 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IX-A. 

Rtlstionship of husband and wife (Musalmans), Attock District. 
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SDBSmiAST TABLE K-B. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE K-C. 

RaUtiouhip of husband and wita (Huialmana), Gurdaapur District 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE X, 

ktttboriBed dktes of Hindu Marriages for the Punjab, 1910-1921, as given by Pandit Devi Dial Jotshi 
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CHAPTER VIII, 
Literacy. 


SECTION. I.-~OENEKAL LITEUAOY. 

142. Upfcn'neo to nt.it’fttic?. 141?. Definition uf Lite racy. 144. Extent of Literacy, 146. Local dintri* 
but-ion of Literacy, HH. Lilciaey by distriefn. 147. Lilt iacy by Nuluial Divinons. 148, Literacy by citici 
and town.*^. 149. Literacy by rdiejonM, 160. Effect of the proportions of Hindus and Mupalmans in the total 
population on tin* literacy of »'afh community. 161. Literacy by caslcn. 162. Litciacy by occupatimfi. 

SECTION II.- LITERACY AND THE STATJS'llCS OF Q IIE EDDOATION DEFAHTMENT. 

1611. Adult II tcniey. 164. Literacy in Schools, and cxtra-rcbolastic literary- 166. 9 Lf numbers rcquiird 
t<'» P'pliiee louf! of htoiatcH by death, l.^fi. SiKeulati\e in malo literacy in Lritihh Tciritoiy during th® 

docudo 1S)-‘1-61. 167. Expuicihui of Etlucntion since 19ul. 

Section l.~General Literacy- 

t(fsutotic* cduciilion by religion and age are given in Imperial 

' I’ablc VIII ; Pail. A containing tlic pjovincial summary, Part 13 details for dis- 
tri(;ts and Elates and -Part C dctailfi for cities and selected town.s, and Imperial 
Tabic IX, wliieli gives the details of edncalioii by certain selected caste, s, tribes 
and races. "While ilie Imperial 'I’a.bh's give the absolute figures, the data giving 
the proporlionate .anioiint of literacy per miJlc of popidation arc contained in the 
Siibsklj!!.ry 'I'ables. 

riubsidiai}' 'I’idjlc I gives the literacy per mille, by 4 age-groups, by sex 
and religion for the PmijiiV) and Pelhi so])i!rately. 

>Snl)sidiary M’l'blc 1 1 gives the, nniui)er of lii, crates per mille by ago, sex and 
locality for each district, State and natural division. 

Subsidiiiry 'i'able 111 gives tlui literacy per mille by religion, sex and locality 
for cacli district, State and natural division. 

Subsidiary 'I’able IV gives the same infomiation as Subsidiary Table 
III for English literacy. 

Subsidiary Tidde V giv('S the variation in literacy in each of the 6 censuses 
since 1881- 1021 for ni.alos and females separately, and for the 3 age-groups 10 — 14, 
15—19 and 20 and over for each district. State and natunil division. 

Subsidiary Table VI gives the number of literates per mille for each caste, 
and also literates in lOnglish per 10,000 of population. 

Subsidiary 'I'ablc VJl .shows the growth in the mimber of educational 
institutions, sehohars and (expenditure from 1889-90 to ltrO-21, based on the 
retuius of the Education Deparlinent, Punjab. 

Oeflauion 143. The instruction contained on the cover of the enumeration book 

«l uteiaey. jcjyi Cejisus, read as follows : — 

“Column 14— (Citerato or illiterate) — Enter against all persons, who 
can both read and wjito any language, the word ‘ literate’ ; 
against persons who cannot read and write any language make 
a croas in tlila column.” 

The supplementary instructions to supervisors, given in Appendix I to 
tho Code of Cemsus Procedure of the Punjab 1921, read as follows : — 

. “ Column 14 — A person should not be entered as literate unless he 

can write a letter to a friend and read the answer to it.” 

Except for verbal alterations these instructions are exactly the same aa 
those given in 1911, and aa pointed o\it in paragraph 413 of tho last 'Census Bepoxt, 
the dehnition adopted in the 1911 and 1921 censuses demands a higher standard 
of literacy than did the instructions at the Censuses of 1881, 1891 and 1901. Com- 
parison of the figures of literacy, therefore, between tho last two Censuses of 1911 
and 1921 with the literacy obtaining at any of the 3 previous censuses will be 
misleadiug. Comparison between the returns of literacy for the 1911 and 1921 
Censuses will, however, be feasible, provided no insistence is made on minor differ- 
onccs, wliich may be the result of inaccurate returns. 

Cstent of 144. Out of a total population of 25,101 ,060 persons in the Punjab, 967,942 
lit ugr. persons, comprising 882,637 males and 85,406 females, were returned as litaKSte , 
m the present census. In the Delhi Province, out of a total of 488,188 persons, 
52,458 persons, comprising 46,389 males and 7,069 females, were returned as 
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Htoiftte. Of tlie total population of ago 6 and over, the numbers of literate per- 
aons in the Punjab were 45 per mille ; of literate males 74 per mille, and of 
literate females 9 per mille : the corresponding figures for the Delhi Province 
were 122 jter miUe of literate persons, 180 mille of literate males and 40 per 

mUle of literate females. The proportion of literacy, theretore, in the Delhi 
Province is nearly 3 times that of the Punjab, a ciroumstajwe associated 
with the fact that out of a population of about 488,000 in the Delhi Province, 
no less than 304,000 live in Delhi City itself. Of the literat e males in the 

Punjab, 10 per cent, and of 
literate females 14 per cent., are 
lit<uat,o in Knglish. In the Delhi 
Province, the percentage of 
literates in PnglLsh, out of tho 
total number of liU'raie pcrsoiw, 
is 31 per cent, for males and 20 
percent, for fciiialoft. Comparison 
of the number of literates and of 
literaii;;! in Ihiglish ])cr mille for 
lOU ami 1021 is given in tho 
marginal table, 
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145. Diagrams 46 and 47 bIiow tlic local di.ilrilMilion of litAMacy in tlio j^cai Dls« 
Punjab ; tlie curves of tlie.io inap;i Br^iarating regional of litcraiiy of ])t‘low 60 jky Jr)*>ution of 
fllillc for inale.s from regionr; wlicrc lit-<'‘racy lor iualo;.i (*xcceds 50 per viillc* 44ieBO 
diagrams are based on and Slate figures ol literacy and, therefore, most 

of tho kiuks, wlilcli it may be nolicx^l, are very nii!n(‘roienii tlu) isoplcMis lor 1011, 
aro representative of local varialioii:; iu literacy, a.; inlina^ei b}j Ihc ref urns, lioth 
tho diagrams for 1911 and 1921 present tho same general toatiiros, lliai is to say, 
that a relatively high standard of liieracy obtains in a great ])art of the North- 
Weat of tlie Punjab and in it.i Mastorn and Oentral regions: l>at beluTen these 
two regions there is an unexpected strip with a low proportion of literat(‘S wliicli 
covers parts of the Sialkot, AinritSjar, Jjahore, Sheik liupura, Ff.n'ozeporo and 
Montgomery districts, in wlticli literiicy is below 50 per mille. 'Idiero ir. another 
region of low literacy which is mainly comprised in ilic districts of llissar, liohtak 
and Kama!. 
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Ohuliot, this ia an area in which literacy exceeds 60 per mUle. Naturally the 
mete number of schools in any tahsil is not an exact index of the number of 
Uteiates to be expected in the general population, and on the whole it is surpri- 
amg to find such a close correspondence between the two sets of figures as is 
exhibited by diagrams 47 and 48. The figunss for the number of schools are those 
supplied to me by the (jourtesy of Mr. G. .Vndcrson, Diret'tor of Public Instruction. 

Punjab, and apply to the year 1921-22. 

146. The diagram given in the margin shows the e.xteni of literacy general- i>y 

ly, and of literacy among mules per *’'’*'****• 
mille by distiicts, tlu^ falling away of 
the (uirves for male literacy and for 
literacy genei'ally being ronghl\’ con- 
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view 

of llie fact tliat male Utoraf^y is over 
8 times the ext(‘iit of femah* literary. 

extent of Ulevary in the first 
3 districts, unraely, i>iinliu males 2]] 
and fcmiales 1 08 'j)er willc ; IlMWidpindi, 
males 120 and IVmalrs 10 per mille \ 
and Lahore, 100 per miUc for males and 
23 per inille for females, is due to 
exceptional circiiniRtances. Simla con- 
tains a very large ]»ro])ortion of Eiuo- 
pf’iansaiid eiliicated Imlians. Rawalpindi 
has a very large Caril.oiiment, and 
Lahore is the education] centre of 
the runjal). Kama], Sli(*ikhupuva and 
llissar are the most backward districts 
in the Punjab, Sheikhupura being but a newly created districi, ami Hissar and 
Karnal remote from the capital of the province. Lyallpiir willi 52 males atul 0 
literate females per mille is EStrikingly backward i)i spites of the fact that it- faii’ly 
bristles mth schools execipt in the Chiiiiot Lahsil. 

147. The diagram given in the imirgin shows the ])ropoitionale lileracy uter<icy by 
for males ami fetnales l>y natural dixisions, the 
Sub-Himalayaii Area coming first, and llie iSorth- 
West Dry Area Iasi* in IaIu* ]>ro|H)rtion of literal's, 
l.iotli juaie and fcTiialc. It woiiM \n\ a far cry to 
correlate tlu^ <‘xt(uit 
jormation or <*1i malic 
given to indicate tlie 
by natural divisions, 
vations must sufiice. 

1 Timalayan tract wi th 
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Natural DiYiaion. 

Number of 
, literate 
males per 
ilO.OOOfor 
ages 5 and 
ov»>r. 

Number of 

1 can urn- 
monfp. 

Stib-Himalayaii 

155 


Inde^Oangetlo Plain 

12 s 

4 

HimaliwaQ 

85 


North-We«t Dry Area 

..] 70 

I 


of litcrad.y witli gcailogical 
i^onditions. No diagrani is 
oxtcnl. of Ihiglisli literacy 
and the. following obsc'r- 
Among mah's the Sub- 
155 literates per 10,000 
comes first. 'PIjc ln<lo-(!angetic l*lain wil'i! 128 
literate male.s, the llimala;'an with S5 literate 
males, and tin' ?h>r1]i-Wcsi Dry Area witli 70 
literate males pm lu.OOO follow in the order 
named. As regards females the Himalayan Ariai 
with 26 per 10,000 (jomes first, closely followexl 
by the .ludo Cangetic Plain with 25 per lo,000. 
The Sub-Himalayen Area comes next with D; 
literate females per lo,000 and the North-West 
Dry Area is th<5 last with only 1 females 
literate in English per lo,00o of population 
The marginal table will show 
that the extent of English 
male literacy is largely depen- 
dent on the presence or absence 
of Cantonments which usually 
contain a considerable number 
of European troops. 
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POHJAB OSNS08 BBPOBX, 1921. 


Lito»ey by 
Dittos and 
Towns. 


148. 


The marginal table shows the literates fer mMe for certain cities 

and selected towns. As compared with 66 
literate males and 8 literate females in the 
province as a whole, the 8 cities and 
selected towns of the Punjab provide us 
with 213 literate males and 64 literate 
females per miUe and this is an indication 
of the greater extent of literacy which 
obtains in nrbau as compared with rural 
areas. '!l'he reasons for this need no elabora* 
tion. 
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per mille at the Censuses of 1911 and 1921. 
Hindu, Musahnaii, and Jain religions show 
an increase in literacy both male and 
female, while a decrease is exhibited by 
the Christian religion : Sikhs have 
remained almost exactly in the same 
state of literacy as the\' were in 1911. The 
decrease of literacy among Christians is 
undoubtedly due to the inclusion among 


The greatest relative advance is that made by the Mu.salman community, but 
it is still very backward in education, and will have to make up a great deal of 
leeway before it approaches the standard of literacy among Hindus. The educa- 
tional stagnation of the Sikhs is possibly duo to a real increase in literacy com- 
bined with a diminution arising from the conversion of the comparatively illi- 
terate Mazhabi to the ranks of Sikhism. However this may be, the fact remains 
that Sikhs, who were equal to Hindus in literacy in 1911, have now fallen some 
way behind them. Another factor in the. situaiiou is possibly the fact that a 
knowledge of Gurmukhi is not a key to any tloV(?rimient appointment in the 
same way as the Urdu language is, and this may to some extent explain the grow- 
ing neglect of the uatiomrl languag**, of the. Sikhs. From among Cliristiairs, Euro- 
peans are almost universally literate, the numbers being 905 per mille for males 
and 933 per mille for females, for ages 5 and over, while among Indian C'hristians 
the corresponding numbers are only 40 and 31 per mille. Among the religious 
<;ommumtics wlu(;b only supply a very small fra(!tiou to the total population of 
the province, namely, the Parsi, the Jew and the Buddhist, a very high standard 
of literacy prevails. Parsis have 723 literate males per mille, and 746 literate 
females per mille. Jews liave 273 male.s and 280 feinales per mille, and Buddhists 
206 literate males and 18 literate females per mille. Thii 3 communities, the 
hiuropean Christian, Parsi and Jewish diifer from all the other religious communi- 
ties of the province in possessing a greater proportion of literate females than 
literate males. 

oi 150. A very striking relationship between the percentage of Hindus in 

the proper- the various districts of the. province, and t.he percentage of literacy among Hindus 
BUDdas and >nay bc noticed.* The association is this: As the percentage of Hindus 


KoMlmans the total population diminishes in going from one district to another so the 
popniat' ^ n percentage of literacy aimnig Hindus increases, although the increase of literacy 


jn the total 


on the liter- does not bear a linear relatiouslnp to the tbniinution of t.he percentage of Hindus 
tommnnlty.” 1^^ f he total jiopulation. Thus in every district in wliich the percentage of Hindus 
lies between 60 and 100 the percentage of literacy is about 5 or 6 '; but in districts 
with less than 10 per cent, of Hindus the percentage of literacy among Hindus is 
over 25 per cent. 

The most probable explanation of this, suggested by Sheikh Abdul Majid, 
my Personal Assistant, is tliat in those districts in which there is a large propor- 
tion of Hindus, most of them will be found to be engaged in agriculture, wheresias 
in the districts with relatively few Hindus most of them will be engaged in trades 
or professions. For Musalmans a similar relationship obtains, that is to say, 
the proportion of literate Musalmans is greater in tWe districts where there 


(^My attention was drawn to tliis fact by Mr. Abdul Majid, M* A*f my Head Gpmputor,) 
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axe few of them than in districts where there arc relatively more Musal'iiaiis : 
but the percentage of literacy among Musalmans does not rise above 10, even 
in those districts where there are less than 5 per cent, of .Musaliuaus. Considera- 
tions of time and economy prevent the rcprotluction of the very interesting dia- 
grams which illustrate the foregoing argument. 

161. The absolute ligures of literacy by caste art' given in Imperial 'lablc LKwacy by 
IX, while the proportions per 1,000 of literates, and per lo.dOO for literates in c*s‘**- 
English are mven in Subsidiary Table VI for 1911 juid 1921. Imptnial 'L'uble IX 
is particulany useful because it dilierentiates Hindus, Sikhs, .Musalmans and 
Jains in each caste ; the absence of this differentiation in some of the caste tables 
is a fruitful source of errors of interpretation, as there are so lew (.astes, especially 
among predominantly Hindu and Sikh castes, which do not contain a large pro- 
portion of persons belonging to other religious communities.* 

^ mi I 1*11 ,11*1. 1* 4* I*. . . 


Chste. 

1921. lOll. 

Catile, 

1921. 

1911. 

Khatri 

U3I 250 Sheikh 

87 

71 

Aggarwal 

209 212iSunar 

82 

80 

Arora 

172 210 Khoja 

r>7 

5S 

Brahman 

122 113Pathan 

57 

.53 

Sayad 

Qureshi 

07 SSJiriigkal 

92 77l 

' 1 i 1 1 .. 

53 



49 

r 1 • 4 


margin, li will br noliml, 
tliiil. Ilu*re hits not bern much 
change in IIk^ relaiive position 
of tlie casles since IDM, the 
prerloininantly Hindu fiistes 
lieing Tar superior in literacy 
to the Alusalniiins. The ca-stes 


Bawaria 
Bharai 
Baloch 
Cliamar 
Chulira 
Dagi and Koli 
Dlianak ♦ 
These castes 


'2 

6 

9 

5 

2 

5 

2 


Dogar 

Du lima 

Hariii 

Kuinhur 

Aluclilii 

.Malitam 

Mali 


6 

5 

«> 

5 

1 

4 

() 


Mil 11 iar 
Mallali 

Mfv> 

Moclii 

MnsRalli 

Trii 


as follows 


are nearly all low in tlie social se ale, and 


a re i. 


mgagctl in 


menial occupations or crime. The castes wliich. >show a ridaiivoly largt', propoitjon 
of female literates are the Khatri (GO), Arora (29), Shcilch (25)! Sayad (2:{) and 
Qureshi (22). 

152. The figures of literacy by occupation for the ( Jtnisiises of I SOI , loll Literacy by 
and 1921 are given in the table noUnl below - occupations. 


Xinimm of i.rTKii.v'ir.s pkr 


Si^riai 

No. 

Caste. 

1891 

1911 ; 

1921 

S' ‘rial 
No. 

<V U\ 

1 

1 1891 

1!)U 1 1 

! 

921 

I 

Aqrioulturb 

14 

10 

23 

V 

Artisans 

1 

20 

i 

26, 

26 

1 

Araiii 

7 

ir 

17 

I 

(’hliimlia. 

19 



2 

Awan 

14 

13, 

III 

20 

o 

Kiishinirj 

IT 

r»4 

39 

3 

Ghiratli 

8 

l(b 

3 

J.(diar 

11 

1 1 

IT 

4 

Jat 

13 

12 

I7i 

19 

1 

Nai 

10 

13! 

10 

5 

Kamboh . . 

ifii 

r5 

.) 

Siinai* 

70 

sir 

S2 

6 

Labana 

10 

23i 

.30 

0 

Tarkhan 

15 

23 

23 

7 

Moghal 

3(.» 

41 

19, 

53 

VI 

TRIIHv 

2 

3' 

3 

8 

Patban 

.53j 

57 

1 

1 Bawaria 


1’ 

2 

9 

Rajput 

12 

20| 

201 

33 

2 

; IJiirni 

. . ' 2 

3! 

3 

10 

Saini 

15 

35 

3 

. Bakhiwara .. 


•»' 

17 

II 

Priests aed JIevotees 

97 

107 

117 

VII 

Othf.r^ 

7 

1 to; 

1 ‘ 

13 

1 

Brahman . . 

102 

113 

122 

1 

! Bar wain 

. . .5 

IL 

2 

Sayad 

71 

83 

97 

2 

Bharai 

2 

i 

0 

III 

Hunters (Mahtam) .. 

4 

9 

4 

3 

1; Jluwiir 

0 

11! 

12 

IV 

Traders . . 

178 

191 

177 

1 

1 T<igi>B;iwnl .. 

IT 

! 21' 

13 

1 

Arora 

203 

210 

172 


1 


1 


2 

Khatri 

218 


231 






3 

Sheikh 

i )2 

74 

87 


i 





hnd it indicates that the greatest advamjc in literacy in the last 49 years has Iieeii 
by agrioultmists; artisans come next. 


Section II.— Literacy and the Statistics of the Education Department. 

153. A boy or girl at school, even when literate, is only pot(mtially imjjor- 
tant : so the value of any system of education is to be tested by tlie efficiency of “***■ 

*AmoDg Sikhs practically the only important caste which is compised almost exchwi vely of Sikhs, is tho Uam- 
aochla and even in this there are a certain number of Hindus: these have recently been claiming to be excluded 
the caste on the ground that they are really Dhiman Brahmans. The matter is dealt with in Chapter . XI 
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the adult momber» of the CommonJty. If, therefore, literacy in the census 
meaning of the word and social efficiency are correlative, the Punjab has bettered 
itself but slightly during the last decade. In 1911 from among 7,038,796 males 
over the age of 20 in the Punjab and Delhi 666,46.3 were literate. In 1921 out of 
7,308,792 males over 20 in the Punjab and Delhi 706,683 were literate. Thus 
literacy among adult males rose from 9‘45 to 9-65 per cent, during the decade. 
The dilfcrence betwe(Mi these two figures, 0'20 per cent., is less than twice the 
probable error of the difference, namely, O' 1.36,* so that however much we may 
expecl .adult literacy to have incre.ased iti the 10 years between 1911 and 1921, 
we are, not justifi<*d in concluding that it has done so, e-\cept for reasons other 
than those based on the census returns, t 

Literacy 154. It is desirable to examine the figiu'es for literacy in schools, both in 

Mia^oitra determine the extent of extra-scholastic literacy, and also with a view 

SobolasUc to e.stimatiiig the likcliltocKl of the e.xtensiou of literjicy in the Province and of the 

Utcracy. proportion of adult, literates wliicli is likely to result in future years from a given 

y(!ai'ly outturn of literatim scholars by the Education Department. j Though 
there is not complete unanimity, tlie consensus of opinion in the Department is 
in favour of treating one-third of the 4th Primary and all of the 5th Primary 
classes in 1911 as literat e ; while, in 1921, when the old 5tli class liad ceased to be 
a Primary class, two-thirds of the Ith Primary class are to be regarded as 
literate. We. obtain then the following estimate of the number of literate persons 
(nialo.s and females) in Depaiimenlal l^ehools. 


JMO-a, i 9 ao- 2 i, 

l-’iuiiiuii uf IVPiim..ii.vwli..lai..; J in l«ll : ■ in 1021 ,. .. 33, WJ) 30,976 

in flas u's }i bi»vo j \' PriiiiniT ill .''U li*»(>Js «Tnl collect .. .. 42,*1D2 99,431 


Total literate Hclioliirs .. .. •• •• •• 75,402 130,407 

LiD'iMtfs uml(‘r2() yi iirn ohl uccnnliiigto (V-nsii.'s 'IVrrit* ly, inrlivlinp. lH*lbi 

rrovirict; in 1 01 1 fxiiludinji Di lhi in 1 021 ) .. .. .. .. 174, (iS4 220, 64o 

Kxtra-yoliolii.'itio litiTaO’iS bol'ov 20 . •• •• •• •• • 99,282 80,233 

Ijitoritli'H in Bril ' ih TVrritoric:-. .. .. .. •• •• 774,84,5 8,38,492 

Hxtra-M<;hola>;lic litto-atcs ol all (i;.:* a .. .. •• •• 099,443 <03,085 


lAHrniti vvfr ‘JO for the runjuh 

and Delhi. 


rini.s while extra-.scliolastic. literates below 20 have decreased by 19,000 

persons, consequent on the closing down of many 
pnvat.e edncational iitstitutious during the 
decade, there lia.s been a very slight increase in 
the numbers of extra-scholastic literates of 
all ages. The results suggest that the efforts 
of Ihe Depart ment of Education to increase 
l.lie literacy of the Province have been almost 
c<»iiiplctely nullified by the diminution in 
private cflucational entei'prise. It is not 
si.irprising, tliereforc, to find that. " effective ” 
male liteiiicy, which we may regard as a 
touchstone of ihe utilitarian value of education 
Im.s advanced only fro))i 9'45 to 9'65 per cent, 
lor the whole of t.lie. Punjab and Delhi. The 
vele.vaiit figures arc noted in the margin. 

1 .55. 'faking the ligu re.s of Life 'fable P for the Punjab, for males, as given 
Act liana 1 llcpovt on jiagc 187 of Volume I, Chapter V of the Census of 
loss oi 'ute Jmljji pUiijort fur 191 1 . we see that out. of a population of 2,122,761 males, 41,738 
teatb enter their 20l.h yea,r of age ea.eh year; so th.at by a simple sura in proportion 

we find tliat out of 11,306,265 males in British Territory in 1921, 222,306 
males will a.t.ta.iii their 20tli birtli-day e.aeli ye.ar. 


The num- 
bers required . . . 

to replace 111 IB 



1911. 

1921. 

Punjab 

Delhi 

665,403 

(i70,0(Hi 

35,68.3 

Total 

965,453 

705,r.83 

Total Malc’f oc 
and 

.’f ‘.!D frr the 

Delhi. 

Punjab 

Punjab 

Delhi 

7,038,795 

7,144,121 

161,668 

Total 

7,038,79;)i 

rv - 1 ' A 

7,308,792 


• 4«sumina that I hf I.r.ihftl').. error ..I the ii tiims for the lirrcMitagc of literatrs is 1 por cent. fox eithor census, 
kho MubulV oTror of tl.i tUffon ne. of two fig-m-.. of Or, p. roent. i.s ^TX 0'09.'-,.=0;l36. The ussumirtion of « 
probable ^rrorof 1 jkt coni, dt.r:; noi.si'fiu cxccs.^ivc in view of Uic vapupncH.*! of tbf test quest] on, >part from the 

errors iirisiiie complete (tiuMons, \-f 

I Of literati*:, fivf r 20 a iimnll population 3vill Ik‘ HcholorH anti coJlegiaiiH, ai«l these might h^e^-hulftlin Chti* 
motto.' the numbor of adult, litoratos ,vbo oro •‘offi oUvea " ao far oa the community is concerw d. ^om the wry 
iTtomsttua Kepert on tho Crogr, of Education in the Punjab dunng the quinquennium ending 1621-22 it m ^ 
C^nd (Ve to<>»lTob^^^ ibot themyn-in 3.272 pujulB over 20 in and Arte 

Oolleaes. Of thi'so 277 were in the Primary classes, leaving almost exactly 3,000 Ktcrate scholais over 20. 

tt must make acknewledgmcnt of the groat oourtusy and assistanoo tcoolved from Ifr. Q. Andetwn, Sinoto^ 
» u..i..oaiion Mr Tvdoman, Mr. Maqbul Shah and other Offloem of the Department, both in supplying me with 
n.““-tv‘ieti™ and:'ln diacmeing their bearing on the census Oguro ■ Stemoy. 
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, , . This is equivalent, in a “ stationary ” population, to saying that 222,305 ^ 

males over the age of 20 die each year. Now the proportion of literate males 
qy^r 20 to the total number of males over 20 is for British Territory, 1 to lO Sll, 

90 that assuming there is no differential death-rate adverse or favom-able to liter- 
ate males as contrasted with illiterate mules, (he iiuiuber ftf lit orate uialos over * 

20 whfO die eaeh year is 21 ,560. 

, Roughly speatcing then, British Territory in tlie Pimial) will requiie 22,000 
Uterate males of the age of 20 to be turned o\it eaeh year, in ordtM- to mainlaiu 
the present standard of 9-7 per cent, of male literates over the age of 20. 

In order to inainlain a standard of 20 per cent, of lii orates among 
males over twenty years of age, it would be iiccossarv U) turn out about 45 
thousand literate males eac.h year. As the Education Depart mont ai t ually produces 
417,000* literate males each year, it would, if its efforts are mainluiuod pro rata 
with tbe increase in population,! secure tlie eventual attaimnent of 20 per cont. 
of .male literacy in British Territory in the I’rovimo. provided (hat rolajisos into 
illiteracy arc not too common. As some edui ational authoritio.s admit, there is 
a great proportion of boys wiiohave passed through the primarv .schools, who are 
^arcely literate at the moment of their leaviiig school ; these must, relapse into 
illiteracy in a very short time. Some iiuotations from the admiiable “ Report 
on the Progress of Education in the Punjab during tlie t,)uinr|uenniiim ending 
1221-22 ” may be permitted. The Juspector of Schools, Ambala Division, writes- - 

The boy tluit jiasses out of the ]*r« sent day 1’riniar.y .school cini hiirdly Iw tcrnicd 
literate. lie is not even Jildc to carry on correspondence wiili cji.'.e. The ]mrcjil in the 
village finds that his hoy lias gained no acconiplislniicnt worl.h having as a rcsidt of four 
yean?’ or even longer stay at. .school. ” 

Sardar Bishcii Singh writes - 

“ The existing curricnlnui, ovorhurdeneii as it is, Thi.s coupled with the four 

class school, has made, the boy more linldc to relapse, into illiteracy. ’’ 

It seems pt;ol)iil)le. therefore, that even when the l)epa,rt.mcn|. is in a posi- 
tion to turn out 60,000 literate boys per atimnii, the ]) 0 ]'centagc of relapse will 
always be high. In the argument tha.t follows we, will assume that the EduiiJition 
DepaiTment is only aide to produce 50,000 male.'* of the age of 20 who will be 
permanently literate. 

worth while to hazard an estimate of ihi; iiurcase 
in literacy among males over 20 in British mate literacy 

'I'crritorv, on thy assumidion of t,he i)rodnetion 1? ,, ‘‘fU'*-' 

ol 50,000 stably nmlos aninially during mg the de- 

tho next decade. Tlio iigiiri's in llio margin I92i-3j. 

show the lumdiers of tho literate males of 20 
years of age produced year by year who will bo 
alive in 1931. 

To this iniinber 443,300. hav(‘ to be added 
the survivors in 1931 cif t.ho existing male 

literates of 20 years age and over ; tl)(‘si‘ now 
number 500,323. Adojiting the figun-s of Life 
Table 1^ we find tliat a projuniion of O 05t> of 
them will be alive in 1931. This gives 371,508 
survivors of males wlio wine literate prior to 1921, and the total numbtn- of 
male literates over 20 in British Territory will be constituted as follows : - 
Survivors in 1931 of male literates over 20 in 1921 . . 371,508 

Liter'Jtes produced during the decade 1921-1930 443,300 

and alive in 1931. 

TotaJ 814,808 

. w r; Asaiupaiug an increase of population at the rate of 5*5 per cent , during 
the decade the number of males above 20 iu 1931 will be 0,161,000, so that 

^TUadt the niuttber of fitudent« in the 4th Primary clasn according to General Tablo X, pagi* Lll uf the 
Report on the Progress of Education in the Punjab for i91K)>21. Mr. Anderaon, the Director of Kducation^ 
iiiforhiB me that his Department expects to turn out an average of 60,000 literates annually during the next 

deoade. 

•c fThe present annual increment of population is about 0*66 per cent. 
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DIAGRAM 5f, 


DIAGRAM SHOWING THE TOTAL NUMBER OF 
SCHOLARS IN i'UBUC INSTITUTIONS AND 

ALL KINDS OF INSTITUTIONS (BOTH PUBLIC 

AHO PRIVATE): 

TOTAL NUMnCft Or r.CHOLAKS I >»• 

bCHOLARS tN PUBLIC iNtriTUTIUNS— — . 


!/ 





the percentage of male literacy for males over 20 years of age in British Territory 
will be then 13'2 per cent., as compared with a figure of 0'7 per cent, in 1921. 

I’oo many assumptions arc involved to make this prediction of any grea>t 
certainty, hut it does at least afford guidance as to the probable increase of 
literacy during tlie next decade consequent on a given educational policy. 
Ill particular, if iu future years there arc less than the assumed annual number 
of relapses into illiteracy of 10,000 ])er annum, or a greater outturn of initially 
literate persons the resultant literacy at the (lensus of 1931 will be in excess of 
the ]3’2 per cent, calculated above, and vice versa.* 

Expansion l->7- f *h)se llic chapter by giving two diagrams, which illustrate the 

ot Educa- growth of the iiiiinber of scholars and iu the expenditure of the Education De- 
1901 . paitmeiit diuring the last 

20ycai-s. Before attempt- 
ing to discuss the relative 
increase of expenditure 
and of the number of 
scholars, it would he neces- 
sary to correct the former 
figures for the change in 
the purchasing power of 
tlie nipee, ami thus the 
empiiry would lead us 
loo far afield to he pursued 
any further luuc. Mention 
may howcjver be made of 
I lie calculation by the 
jneser.t writer of an 
index mimber of prices 
based on (he Lahore 
wliolcsale juices of 24 
leading eonnnodities which 
shows tliat prices have 
increased from 100 in 
the year 1910 14 to 202 
in 1 !t2l . Since then there 
has been a marked fall in 
juices, but even so, more 
must not be expected from 
an expenditure of three 
rupees at the present time 
than from two rupees 
before the w’ar. While 
therefore expenditure on 
Education expressed in 
rupees has trebled in the 
10 years 1910-11 to 
1920-21, the effective ex- 
penditure expressed in 
purcha.sing power is now 
jirohably only about 
double wbat it was 10 
years ago. Progress dur- 
ing the next decade will 
indicate to wbat extent. 

the community is getting a return for its increasing outlay. 


V? ^ 


.DIAGRAM 52 
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*Thc nuint'rical dependence of the umount of literacy on the number of scholaiB is exhi|iit('d by a comlaticn- 
eo-efficient of 0‘5b7, obtaining between the ratio of male soholam to male population betiraen 6-~15 yeans and 
the number of literate inalcH per rnille of males for each Punjab district. 

Theoo-eificiontaof variation from district to district of the ratio of scholars to population » and of the per 
mUU number of literate males, are almost exactly the same, being 26*3 and 27*4 per oent. teepectivcly. 
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I, Literacy by age, Bex and H'ligion (pun ju!) and Dr jhi). IJ. Lili'raey by ag»», sex and locality. III. LiU'rary by 
roligioni sox and locality, IV. English Jiieraey by and locality. V. Pri>grt*a" of oducaiiuii «iuco 1881. V’l. Liti'racy 

by caste (Punjab and Delhi). VJl, Showing the gKJwth in tho nuinbor of oducatimial institutions, scholan? ainl r.xp-ijdiiuro 
from 1889-90 to 1920-21 from the returns of the ICdiuation Deiwrimcnt, Punjab. 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE 1. 

Literacy by age, sex and religion. 



Buddhiet 

Jain 

Sikh 

Pars! 

Jew 

DELHI. 

ALL RELIGIONS 

Hindu 

Mttsalinan • • 

Christian 

„ (European, 
M (Indian) .. 

Buddhist • < 

Jala 

Sikh 

Paffll 

J«w 
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I SUBSmiARY TABLE II. 


Literacy by age, sex and locality. 


J)I3tkict oit Sta'ik AaSd Natural Division. 

.4 11 ages 5 
orcr. 

Nuaiukr per 

milk WHO Alia utkeatb. 


and 

1 ’ . 

“rt 

' 1 

6—9 

(fnc/tdstt'f). 

1 10—14 

1 {inclubive)^ 

16—10 

(inclvsive). 

20 and over. 

Persons, 

Male... 

1 

•"I«K 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

Females. 

1 



2 

3 

i •* 

5 

i « 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

PUNJAB 

.. 


45 

1 

74j 9 

€ 

2 

58 

12 

96 

17 

94 

9 

I.- iNUO-GANOliTIC l‘LAIN WKST 

. . 

.. 

45 

741 9 

5 

2 

51 

12 

92 

17 

94 

9 

1. Uissar 



32 

fi?! 3 

3 

1 

33 

3 

70 

1 

77 

3 

2. Ijoharu iiialt 


. . 

IJ 

14 

2 

U 

; 

14 

0 

18 

4 

15 

2 

3. Rohtuk 



35 

01; 3 

41 1 

48 

3 

78 

6 

79 

4 

4. Dujana State 



20 

31: 

>1 1 


1 

13 

. . 

61 

5 

63 

1 

5. Gurgann 


. . 

3r 

01 

‘ 4 

6 

1 

45 

4 

09 

7 

80 

i \ 

6. Patuitdi State 



38 

08; 3 


1 

45 

2 

66 

9 

94 

^ 0 

7. Karnal 



28 

48! 4 

3' 1 

25 

4 

65 

6 

06 

4t 

8. Julluiulur .. 



54 

8'3 

1 J3 


I 

87 

20 

137 

28 

101 

12 

y. Ka/iurthnla State 



10 

67! 7 


1 

56 

9 

87 

12 

83 

8 

10. Ludhiana . . 



72 

113 

18 



110 

34 

160 

38 

lm 

17 

11. Malerkolla Stuk 



‘10 

75 



' 53 

1 

77 

0 

95 

6 

12. Kcro/cporo . , 



43 

70‘i 9 

, , 


48 

13 

92 

10 

93 

9 

13. Faiidkot State 



41 

09, 4 


i •• 

25 

3 

77 

10 

9D 

5 

11. Patiala State 



42 

09j rJ 

4 

1 

36 

6 

71 

10 

94 

0 

15. Jind State .. 



32 

531 4 

4l 1 

27 

4 

65 

8 

72 

5 

10. Nttbha State 



39 

go! 4 

41 .. 

31 

4 

64 

8 

88 

6 

17. Lahore 



79 

115’ 28 

21 

1 13 

81 

36 

148 

49 

13a 

27 

IS. Ainritsar 



49 

7a 

1. 


! .. 

50 

*2 

93 

17 

lof. 

10 

10. Gujraawala 



40 

71, 14 

J6 7 

02 

19 

08 

27 

82 

13 

20. Sheikhupura 

• • 

. . 

33 

53! 5 

1 

5 

1 

30 

6 

62 

12 

72 

5 

Il.—lllMALAYAN . . 

. . 


47 

83 

9 

9 

3 

56 

11 

92 

12 

104 

8 

31. Nahan State 



32 

54 

5 

4 

2 

24 

0 

44 

8 

72 

4 

22. (Simla 



207 


175 

00 

120 

243 

244 

255 

242 

227 

102 

23. Simla Hill States 



34 

02 

3 

3 

1 

30 

.3 

63 

rJ 

80 

4 

24. JUlasjmr Stale 



39 

09 

3 

0 

. . 

34 

2 

OR 

4 

89 

3 

25. Kant^ra 



53 

97 

0 

13 

3 

73 

lo 

117 

11 

120 

0 

20. Mandi State 



47 

80: 4 


. . 

51 

6 

80 

4 

117 

4 

27. Sultt State 



30 

53 

3 

7 


27 

4 

42 

8 

69 

a 

28. Chamba State 


. . 

20 

40 

3 

3 

1 

25 

a 

39 

3 

69 

a 

lli.~>»SUU-lllMALAYAN 

. . 


51 

85 

11 

« 

3 

70 

14 

117 

20 

108 

11 

20. Atnbala 



01 

95 

10 

11 

10 

71 

20 

114 

27 

117 

16 

3l>. KaUiaStaU 



.39 

05 

5 

2 

1 

38 

4 

74 

6 

84 

0 

31. Ho.'shiarpur . . 



51 

93 

8 

, . 

. . 

96 

12 

144 

17 

lod 

8 

32. Giinlaspur . . 



42 

07 

9 

1 


64 

14 

98 

! 20 

81 

8 

33. Sialkot 



39 

•i4 

9 

8 

.3 

64 

13 

09 

19 

m 

8 

34. Gujrat 



41 

09 

8 

8 

2 

69 

10 

96 

16 

86 

8 

■ 35. Jlit'ium 



rA 

98 

U 

0 

1 

80 

U 

153 

23 

12^ 

9 

30. Rawalpindi . . 



85 

130 

22 

18 

10 

92 

28 

176 

36 

169| 


37. Attook 



37 

00 

7 

5 

2 

46 

8 

81 

12 

89j 

■ 

IV.— NouTu WiftiT Dry Area 

. , 

, . 

87 

62 

7 

6 

2 

41 

9 

85 

18 

81 

H 

38. .Montgouiory 



30 

59 

7 

4 

2 

33 

8 

70 

16 

' 8^ 

n 

30. Shahpur 



42 

07 

12 

8 

4 

61 

17 

01 

23 

86| 

"3 

40. Mianwali 



.33 

00 

2 

3 

1 

.36 

2 

73 

6 


3 

41. Lyallpiir 



37 

01 

7 

0 

2 

49 

9 

90 

12 

! 7w 

1 

42. Jhang 



50 

85 

9 

7 

3 

53 

12 

113 

19 

i 114 

3 

43. Mullan 



44 

72 

8 

8 

3 

46 

10 

96 

16 

9a 

. 4 

44. BnhaualTpur Stale 



18 

31 

2 

3 

1 

17 

2 

40 

3 

4| 


4.'>. Muzatlargiirh 



31 

59 

5 

6 

2 

30 

6 

83 

8 

78l 


40. Dora Ghazi Khan 

. . 

, . 

38 

05 

5 

0 

1 

41 

10 


10 

8{H 


Cities 



104 

220 

70 

60 

37 

180 

103 

274 

126 

24J 


Holoctcd Towns . . 



189 

254 

80| 

40 

28 

237 

112 

316 

127 

27fl 

■in 

Total Cities and soloetcd Towns 

. . 

. . 

176 

234 

74 

66 

33 

204 

107 

291 

126 

257| 


DKLHl 

• • 

• . 

122 

180 

40 

32 

21 

122| 

41 

190 

52 

217 


L— Inoo-Ganoktio Plain Wmbt 



188 

180 

40 

82 

21 


41 

100 

56 

21T 

42 

i 1. Delhi 



122 

190 

40 

32 

21 

122 

41 

190 

55 


.. 41 

Delhi City . . , . 


*■ . 

m 

.828 

67 

. 68 

. 32 

16« 

6S 

235 

J! 


5fl 
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aunBH VIII. 


SUDsrfARY JABLES. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE lU. 
Literacy by religion, sex and locality. 



PUNJAB 

iNDO-GANOliTlC PLAIK WE3T 

1. Hissur 

2 . Loham State 

3. Kohtnk . . 

4. Dujana State 
f). Gurgaoii 

3. Pataudi Siute 

4 '7. Karnal 

8 . Jullundur 

9. KapufihnUt Stale 

10. Ludhiana 

1 1. Malcrkoila State 

12. btrozpporo 

P iridkot State 
T4. Patiala Stall 
Jind Slate 

16. ^abha State 

17. Laliorf* 

18. 'Aiiii'itbar 

19. Gujrauwala 

20. Shcilchupiini 

Himalayan 

21. Nahan State 

22. Simla 

23. Simla Hill States 

24. Bitaspur State 

25. Katigra 

26. Mandi State 

27. Suket State 

28. Ohamba State 

Sub -Himalayan 

29. Arabala 

30. Kalaia State 

31. HoBhiarpur 

32. Gurdaspur 

33. Sialkot 

34. Gujrat 
36. Jhuluin 

36. Rawalpindi 

37. Attock 

Nobth-Wbst Dby Abea 

38. Montgomery 

39. Shahpur 

40. Mianwali 

41. Lyallpur 

42. Jhang 

43 . Multan 

44. Bahatoalpur State 

45. Muzaftargarh 

46. Dera Ghazi Khan 


Cities 

Selected Towns 

Total Cities and Selected Towns 
DELHI 

luDo-OANamio Plain Wbst 
1. Delhi 
Delhi City 



Flindv, 

1 

1 

1 

1 

. 1 

t 1 

X 


E 

5^ 1 

Li 

i 

3 

113 ! 

1 

11 

97 i 

9 

64 

3 

7 

1 

hi) 

3 

28 

1 

71 

3 

03 

3 

oU 

i:{3 

3 

19 

i:i9 

16 

JOI 

21 

10 :) 

7 

120 

15 

1.(1 

7 

os 

5 

18 

•J 

1 

215 

hh 

Ml 

12 

207 

31) 

127 

0 

80 

5 

.53 

4 

i.">4 

41 

(Kj 

3 

09 

3 

97 

(i 

80 

4 

52 

.3 

45 

i 

131 

t 

i 

91 

9 

70 

1 3 

100 

1 9 

108 

12 

I 05 

12 

209 

1 32 

4i;4 

02 

359 

77 

403 

64 

235 

24 

194 

25 

209 

50 

273 

U 

137 

19 

. 412 

39 

279 

22 

105 

5 

. 312 

17 

378 

30 

270 

81 

330 

85 

. 299 

83 

160 

26 

. 160 

26 

160 

26 

. 19^4 

30 



4 1 

5 

37 1 

4 

44 1 

7 


0 

2/ 1 


59 

13 

50 

4 

75 

1 

33 

2 

72 

3 

36 

4 

59 

W 

38 

4 

60 

13 

62 




650 i 114 


579 

i 80 

t 

640 

: M7 

560 

' 71 

561 

78 

.514 

; .^)9 

l.OfiO 

1,000 


699 ! 162 

I 

699 I 162 

699 162 
723 194 


SM, 

7s 

7c 

S 

Li 

10 

N 

93 

13 

72 

9 

51 

3 


75 

177 

23 

72 

9 

74 

7 

70 

7 

103 

16 

33 

1 

65 

7 

57 

4 

:>i 1 

0 

87 1 

! 16 

50 

i 6 

89 

13 

82 

1 11 

130 

1 30 

80 

1 8 

256 

1 37 

90 

1 

i 

498 

1 216 

120 

i ^ 

223 

i 12 

i 293 

1 41 

338 

i Ay 

417 



<!» 1 100 


18H I 41 


016 247 


Nofffl.— The figures in this table are for persons of 5 years of age and over only. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 
Progress of education since 1881 . 


D18 TBIOT OB State abd 
ATUBAL Division. 


Males. IFeinalea. 


PUNJAB AND DELHI 

• 

PUNJAB 

• 

Indo-Ganoetio Plain M^est 

(Total) . 


Inoo-Gangbtio Plain West 

1. 

Uiaaar 


2. 

LoWii Stale 


3. 

lUihtak 


4. 

Dujana State 

Gurgaun 


5. 


6. 

taiaudi State 


7. 

Kama! 


8. 

JuUundur 


9. 

Kapurthala Stale 


10. 

Ludliiaua 


11. 

Malerkotla Stale 


12. 

PerozciJore 


13. 

Faridkol State 


14. 

Patiala Stale 


15. 

Jiitd State 


16. 

Nablia State 


17. 

Lahore 


18. 

Amritsar 


19. 

Gujraiiwala 


20. 

Sheikhupura 


Himalayan 


21. 

Nahan State 


22. 

Simla 


23. 

Simla Hill States 


24. 

Uilaapur State 


25. 

Kangra 


26. 

Manat Slate 


27. 

Sukei State 


28. 

Chamba State 


Sub-Himalayan 


29. 

Ainbala 


30. 

Katsia Slate 


31. 

Hoshiariiur 


32. 

Gurdaspur 


33. 

Sialkot 


34. 

Gujrat 


35. 

Jhelum 


36. 

Rawalpindi 


37. 

Attock 


Noeth-VA'est Dry Area 


38. 

Montgomery 


39. 

Shahpur 


40. 

Mianwali 



11) 

11 

li’j 

!i 

23 

M 


fSET 


42. Jliang 

43 . Multan 

44. Sahavalpur State 

45. Muza0argarh 
40. Dera Gbazi Khan 

DELHI 

Ynoo-Gakgetio Plain West 
1. Delhi 


IH; IM 
U5i LH'i 


76, 

10f> 

8C,' 

75 


34 


34 

, . 

34 

• • 


NOT&—]f1gtties of Bheikhupura for 1881, 1801, 1901 and 1911, of Attock for 1881, 1891 and lOfJl and of Mianwali and 
l^allpvr for 1881 uid 1891 axe not available. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 
Literacy by Caste.— Punjab. 


Caste. 


1 



1. 

Agf^arwtil 



2. 

Ahir 



3. 

Aruiii 



4. 

Arora 



5. 

A wan.. 



0. 

Jlarwala 



7. 

Bawaria 



8. 

Bharai 



y. 

BiJoch 



10. 

Braliinau 



11. 

Chaiiiar 



12. 

1 

Chhimba 



13. 

Churali 



14. 

Dagi and Ivoli 



15. 

Dhanak 



10. 

Dhobi 



17. 

Dogar 



18. 

Duniiia 



10. 

h’a<{ir . . 


* • 

20. 

Ghirath 



21. 

Gujjar 



22. 

llarni 



23. 

iJati « . 



24. 

J hi war 



25. 

Jtjgi (Rawal) 



20. 

J ulalia . . 



27. 

Kumboh 



28. 

Kunol 



29. 

Kashmiri 



30. 

Kliati'i 



31. 

'Khoja .. 



32. 

KlioUhar 



33. 

Kumhar 



34. 

Labana 



1 35. 

Loliur 



30. 

Macdihi 



37. 

Muhtuiu 



38. 

Mali . . 



39. 

Maliar . . 



40. 

Malhili 



i 

Muo . . 



42. 

Mirosi 



43. 

Mochi 



44. 

Moghal 



45. 

Mijssalli 



40. 

Nai . . 



47. 

Vakhiwara 



1 

Bdthaii 



40. 

Qae^ab 



50. 

Quroslii 



61. 

Rajput 



52. 

Saini . . 



53. 

Snnsi . . 



64. 

Sayad 



55. 

Sheikh 



56. 

Simar 



57. 

Tarkhan 



58. 

Teli .. 




Number per 10,000 Litebate in 
Enolish. 




2lUj 307 

i:j1 2.% 


ii:}i ior>l 

4 ; 7! 

28- 481 


17 

1 28: 2 

U 

. lOj 1 

24 

40' 1 

8j 

141 .. 

ig! 

27' 2 

17 

32^ 1 

34 

57' 7 

250 

40.’> 00 

68 

1 107' 3 

10 

28- 1 

4 

7; . . 

23 

! 4i; i 

14 

3 

25 1 

5 . . 

0 

i 

17 .. 

5 


5 

•j 

! i 

0 

5 

! loi . . 

11 

, •• 

4 

7 .. 


117 209 

6 10 

15 27 

123 225 


114 198 

1 

8 14 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 
Literacy by Caste. — Delhi. 


1. 

Aggarwal 

2. 

Ahir 

3. 

Arain 

4. 

Brahman 

5. 

Ohamar . . 

6. 

Chuhra .. 

7. 

.l)a*j;i and Koli 

8. 

T)haiiRk 

0. 

Dliohi . . 

10. 

Fft'iiv 

11. 

(riijiur . . 

12. 

Jat 

13. 

.Ihiwar . . 

14. 

Julalui . . 

15. 

Khalri .. 

10. 

Kuinhar 

17. 

Lohar . . 

18. 

Mochhi .. 

10. 

Mali 

20. 

Jlco 

21. 

Moghal . . 

22. 

Nai 

23. 

Pathau . . 

24. 

Qorosht .. 

25. 

Rajput . . 

26. 

Saiid . . 

27. 

8aQ3i 

28. 

Sayad . . 

.20. 

Bheikh .. 

oa 

Sunar ^ . 

31. 

Tarkhan.. 

31 

Tell 


XlMlIKi; t‘KU 1,01 HI. 1 

Literate. 

llUhmli'. 

1, 

1 MltlrH. 

\ ' 

T..1 :0. : Il iMM.lIc*., 


NrMlimi PKlt 10, (Ml 
Lit KIM T 15 IN Kviiti.sji. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VU. 

Showing the growth in the number of educational institutions, scholars and expenditure from 1889-90 to 
1920-21 from the returns of the Education Department, Punjab. 



OoUegiate Edu- 
cation, 

Schcol Educa- 
tion, General 
School Educa- ^ 
tion, Special, 
Private Institu- 
tions. 


Exjjcudiluix: I'll educiitl' 


OolkgiaU Edu- 
cation, 

School Educa- 
tion, General, 
ScJmoI Educft- 


1889— 181K). 


Inutitutiuii'^. I bcUolars. 


1890—1801. 


1891—1892. 


Institutions. 


ScholaiB, I luBtitutioDB. 


SSobolan. 


f Arts C'olk'gi'H 

t rrofcaeioiial Col- 
leges 

J iSt'concltiry hiclmols 
i Prim ary Kelitioli . 
J Training ^k;hool^> . 
lAll Otheis 
J Advanced 
I E!o;u:nt .iry 


I Mduca- C fcleeoiiduiy 8clio( 
General, |rrimaiy JScliools 


hool Eduen- J Training fcichoola 
tion, S peri'll, (All Others 


Private Instil 
Hons, 


S Advanced 
( Kle meat ary 


Exijenditurc on ctlin aUoii 


J 892— 1893. 


f Arts ( olicges , . 8 

Professional Col- 
L leges % . 1 

f fcleeoiidury 8cliools 271 


lo8* .. l! 

48,8121 l,89Sj 283 


1893—1894. 


28! 51,3281 2,048 2 00i 


1891—1895. 


211 

29 62,C32 


l,702 l 325 83,381' 10,414 1,787 322 85,611 10,774 2,44G! 333 108,426 10,980 

01 .. 32ll .. 6- .. 278 .. 6; .. 342 . . 

8 .. 1,050| .. 7 .. 1,100 .. 8 .. 1,366 .. 

060 .. 7,677 .. 585' .. 7,957 .. 493 .. 6,745 .. 

5,151 1,025 84,210 12,. 517| 5,276 1,023 87,188 14,082 4,109 918 62,000 12,236 

7,867 1,377 226,270 24,829 7,95a[ 1,373 234,521 26,904 7,362' 1,280 233,385! 25,376 


Ka. 28,07,953 


iCs. 28,81,125 


Kb, 27,70,430 


1895—1890. 


OoUiffiaie Edu- 

cation. ^ | g 

School Ednca- ( iSecntidA/’y Schools 29(i 3l| 55,9701 2,422j 

lion, Gcntral, ( IMimny Stdiowls 2,408 32s| 109,SG2j 11,055 


['Arts Colleges . . 9 

professional C'ol- 
^ leges . . 1 

i iSecotidA/’y Schools 29(i 


'School Edam. j Training Schools 
lion, SpeciuL (All Others 
Private IiuUm- j Advonc<'d 


L KierntJUtary 


Expend! turn on ediieation 


4,3811 0451 00,771 9,361 


.. 7,658 1,005| 242,724:22,891 

Its. 30,27,900 


Collepiafc Kdu. 

cotton. I Ipg,., 

School Educa- I Secondary Schools 
tion, Otncral. \ Primary ScliooP 
School Educu- S Training S 
tion, Special. ^ Ad Others 
Privaie Jnsiiiu^ (Ad vanned 
liofi#, t Elementar 


\ Primary ScliooP 
t Training Schools 


( Advanced 
( Elementary 


ixpendituio on education 


^665! 824] 28^4M| 28,87| 

tU. 33,02,046 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII. 

Showing the growth in the number ol educational institutions, scholars and expenditure from 1889-90 to 
1920-21 from the, returns of the Education Department, Punjab — continwd. 



ISXll— 1902 


InatitutiuUB. I ScUulai'B. 


OdtkgjoU Edum 

f Arts Colleges 

J professional Col- 

cotton* 

1 legos 

School Edvca- 

f Secondary Scliools 

iion, (Jeneral. 

^Primary Schools 

School Edvoa* 

1 Training Schools 

iion, Special, 

lAllOthem 

Private Inetitum 

K Advanced 

/tone. 

|EIcmeiitiiry 


Total 

Expenditure on education . .1 


CoUegiaie Edu- J 

f Arts Cul leges 
Professional Col- 

cation, ] 

School Educa- < 

[ leges 

j Secondary Schools 

turn. General. 1 

1 primary Schools 

School Educa- j 

1 Training Schools 

iion, Special. ] 

[All Others 

Private Institu- j 

1 Advanced 

lions, i 

[.Elementary 


Total 

\ 

Expenditure on education 


Qolkgiait Edu^ 

caiton, 

^chool Educa^ 
Itpih Oenerah 


Bckooi Educa* ( Training Schools 
(Um, JSpeciai. ( All Others 
*iivate inaiitu- C Advanced 
Non, iBSlemontary 


iwn, upeciaL i I 
*HvaU Institu- f J 
Mon. 


Total 

li^nditiue on edaoation 



Kf. :12,53,S27 


lU. 4;).37.()lft 


r Arte OollogCH 
< rrofessioual Col- 
L leges 

( Secondary Schools 
{.Primary School'? 


1900- 

10 .. 

-UK17. 

1,598 


3' 2 

029 


290 3« 

04,359 

3,066 

3,151) 542 

111.345j 

20,201 

5' ll 

401 

2,521 

IS ]3| 

72' 

071 

24.SI 3 

4,000 

lOS 

2,772 088 

' 18,095 

13,073 

6,497 1,288! 

262,954 

87,283 

its. 51,90,890 



1908- 

-1909. 

JO .. 

l,fi 

34 1 2 

il 

3.333 2 90 44| 

71,t] 

21,015 3,108 WH) 

149,5 



1911—1012. 

11 

--- 

2,069 


2 

84)0 30 

312 

.52 

93,3201 0,092 

3,417 

037 

179,410! 29,20!» 

7 

0 

452 I 4S 

24 

19 

2,78.>! 1,230 

170 


4,480! 59 

1,807 

875 

43.226i 53,!J09| 

5,820 

1 1,591 

327 , 301 ' 53,009 

! 

Bs. 08,64,^)) 


1009— I yW). 


03,8y0 7,190 

107,230 32,1 1« 












SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII. 


Showing the growth in the number of educational institutions, scholars and expenditure from 1889*90 to 
I920>2i from the returns of tj^e Education Department, Punjab-- 


i)f Institution. 

Coll fjiate Edu- j 
cation, 

Scho'A Educd- * 

tion, Ucncrah ] 

School Educa- 
tion, Sperial. 

Ptioate Institn- | 
tionif. ' 

Expend it lire on i < 

r Arts Coilc^es . . 
Pi-ofessional Od- 
li-Srs .. 

Scc<»ndary Schools 
Primary iSchools 

Training SchooU 
PriniAry Sclit.oJs 
Advanced 

primary 

Total 

ii*ution 

GoUeyinfe Edu- J 
catim. '' 

" Alls t.'olU'g'’ ’ 

Proi’cssioiial (V)l- 

leges 

School Educa- 

iSeeDiidary ScliooN 

Hail, General. 

primary S<*li(joh 

School E lwui- 

Training School' 

iion, Special, i 
Pfiv:ite institu- < 

Allot hers 

Advanced 

<ton«. 1 

Elementary 

Total 

Exjx’iidiiurf on <(lu( svli(ni 

Colltgiatc Edu- ^ 

f Arts Colleges 
Pn)fe,s;''i<mal 

cation. 

^ Icge.y 

School Educa- 

St^eoudarv fendiool.s 

lion. General 

Primary ScIiddIs 

School Educa- 

'J'laining Schools 

tion, Sjiecial, \ 

AllOtlurs. 

Private Inalitu- 

Advaiiwd. 

lion 8, 

^Elementary 

Exp?ndiluit) on education 


1914 — 1915 . 


(natitutiuiii). I SrhulaCH. 


9.S,«S(K 7,74‘1 


2,7i;i 

8,338 

7,890 

38,767 


2,2<);ij I,n<i:iJ 

45,626 18,51 8 

7, 0681 1,869] 

376,769' 66,187 

Its. 9:i 



Rm. l,f)7,18,S<)7 


1921 

)-192l. 

.J i| 

j 

1,200 

9. l| 

1.076 

tl70! 99 

lvS9,056 

,3691 ],t>17 

238,674 


8,121 1,818] 481,8571 75,1 
Us. 1,84,00,124 














CHAPTER IX. 
Languace. 


]5S« R'jfcrpnoa to SUtUt5c?. 15^. A;*ciira y of tin r?inrn^ IGJ. CJcn ral DMiibution of Innsiiact's. 
161. Attain Buftnese proup. lO'i. Tibeto llimalftyan l iawh (Tibi laii ? roup). Hm. Pionoiniiiftbscri Himal»l 
yan croup (Wcf tern fub^uroup). 101. The Dravadiftii family. KVi. Kninian 1 tHiioli. IG*I. Non-Sanskritio 

IQb-brafich. (Kishmiri). 137. L:i!iiia. IC>*. S ndhi. 103. Marahti 170. Jmsri ro j ri> »p I7J. Wi-tcrii Hindi. J7’ 
HindostanK 173, Urdu. 174. Other Hind-. |7.>. Itajaslhanl. 170. UujratJ. 177. Pimjahi. I7ii’ 

Standard Punjabi. 173, Do-ri. 14J. We item Pj bin. ISI. Simla i n.np. l>iL>. Knlw eroup. IS.!. .Mundi 

rroap. IW. CUmba fi;roU|>. 18>, Onitral P.di.iri (G^rluvali). 180. K.istcru Paliari (Xiiipali). 187. Gynsy 

PialacM. 189. Asiatic Lari^^ua^cs, 183. Nmi..Asiatic Lannuageii. |!)d. Jl murks ab )ut I.in^iiist.c bouiidurics. 
101. The iiiflusncia of Kiuoatiuii on local diaic. ts. 132. Literary aetiv.ty in iblTcrenl laii^ua^'es. 


158. Tlic r.tatisticu of laiigu.ige arc given iti Imperial 'rahlc X, wlierc tlic-y Relercact 
ate grouped under three main lioadiiiga, viz., the Vemaculai;; of Imlia, V'^eniueu-‘’ Stathiie, 
lars of other Aaiatic Countrie;',, and Knropean Ijangiiage.:. In lliifi chapter tlio 
figures will bo diaousaed according to the a'llieinc of cia.>,;dicatioii drawn up by 

Sir G. A. Grierson, and prcr.erihed by the Censii;! CommLnioncr. At tin; end 
of this chapter will bo found the subaidiary tables showing - 

(I) the difitribulion of the total popule.tiori by l.■,ngllages, 

{II) tlic distribution of imporlont languages of the provinces by natural 
division;'., di:itrlets and tStato::, and 
(HI) the nuniber of books piibli.slu d annually in o.ach language. 

159. 'I'he instructions issued at this cetuui,". willi re;;ptct to the eiiti'y of Accnra»» 
language, were the came as in 1911. The ciiimierators were required to enter o* 

the language ordinarily used liy e.ach ])er;;on in liis lioim'. 'riie rule was fully 
explained to the ciunnoratovs. ^vi(ll the result tii.at regi.'-.trati.on of dialects in place 
of main languages was gouendly avoided. The few (\ntiies relating to dialects 
made in tlic enumeration books inspilc of the ])ri'cautions taken, were < hissllicd 
in the compilation ollicc on the iriet.liod (hskiiled (ui the title, p:i,ge to Table X. 

The statistics mu.st be taken as fairly accurate, eji no vitiating tende ncy w.a.s 
noticed at the time of preliminary or linal ennmendion. Only in t,he case of 
aboriginal tribes, who.io special langnages were described by their ca;,t(! names 
in 1911, the figures appear to be somewhat unreliable. 2,5'21 persons have recorded 
their language by cuite names as against; 12,l!{(i in !!)H. Table XI 11 
(caste) shows tli.'it m''mber.; of alioriginal tril)e;; .‘inch a:; Ih'.w.aiia, Sunsi, Od, etc., 
are still found in large number.; in many dislrnds of the I’nnjs.!)^ :u).d ihev»! is no 
reason to believe that they have lost or abandoned their special langnages. The 
only reason seems to be tliat the enumerators have not, been able to discnminat.o 
between them and Ihinjabi (the dilTeveiice in vocabulary being vciy slight). 

1(>0. Statistics of the di,'i’.> i but ion of the main l.inguage chewilit'tl accord- Gtaetal 
ing^JO Sir 0. A. GdorsonV. !i,’hcme are exliibitcd ill Snli. idiary Table I. I’he 
vernaculars of the provinces belong to one or other of the 2 linguistic families, 
viz., the Tibeto-Cliinesc and the Indo-Eurtqieau with a sprinkling of undassetl 
languages. The languages of t.lie Tibcto-Cliinese family were returned liy about 
33,000 person;), or 2 pzr mille of the po|)ulatiou in both the provinces. The 
iaQguages of the Indo-European family are :;;)okeii throughout the ])ro- 
vinccs, nearly 2.'),514,000 persons (or 997 per mille in the I'linj.'ib and i)!)0 
in Delhi) having returned hinguagcr. belonging to fins hee.d. 'I'he languages cheised 
under the head “ lndo-Europe;ui hnnily.’' lielong cliieliy to the Han.'.krilic iinb- 
branch of the Indian branch of the Arv;m .mb-Jainily, the immlier of the r.pisikers 
of the Kastem group of the Erani:in bmnch, Aryan sub family, and ol thenon- 
Sanskritilb language being 4 per mille ami less tlnin 1 per mille. of the population, 
respectively. 2,521 persons in the Punjab :ipeak unel;i,s-, od languages of Iiulia, 
ant. Persian and Eiiglhih belonging io lim Eninian and 'reutouic group:; of the 
Indo-European family, .arc spoken by l.GSfi and .'51,443 persons rc:;pcelively 
in both the province;;. Persons :’.peaking languages of the I Iravadi.'in family 
number 2,206 in the Punjab and 437 in Delhi while G persons were 
registered as speaking the Malaya language of the ]Vlahiyo-polync:;ian iainily, 
in Rawalpindi (1), Patiala (2) and Delhi (3). A majority of the people speak 
language-] of the We item group (Sanskritic .sub-branch of Ary.an sub-family) 
which isrep resented by Punjabi, Western Hindi, Rajasthani, and Western Pahari 
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The I’unjabi 33 spoken by 60’6 per cent, oi the population of the Punjab, and 
Western I'ahari wliicli belongs to tlic same sub-branch is the language of 4’4 per 
cent, of tlu' population. AVcsIcrn Hindi, nlnch comprises Urdu, Hindostani, and 
other Hindi dialect,’, ined in the Kai-tcrn di, struts of the Punjab and Delhi, is 

.spoken l)y 14’2 and iH’l per cent., and llajastUani by 2’8 and 2‘3 per cent, of 

tiic population in the I’lmj.ib and ttellii provinces respectively. 

Tibctc-Chincse Family. 

The Tibet o-f'hiue:;e fauiilv coin]n’if’.i*s the d’ilioto-Burman languages, wUch 
are fiirllier divided into Tibeto-llimalayaii languages (c. (j., Tibetan, Bhotia, Balti, 

Tibetan group and Kanauri, Lahuli, Malani falling 
under the Wcsleni sub-group of th© 
Ihoiioininalised Himalayan group) and 

Absaiiii-BunjK'.'-e language.s, such as 

Asiainese ami Burmese. The speakers of 
the languages of tliis family now aggregate 
‘5S,37S as against 4l,(il.'')in 1911. The figures 
of the 'i’ibetan group and Prononiinalised 
Himalayan group are noted in the margin. 
'I'lie figiire.s against Bhotia (others) include 
2,888 persons, who retiuTied their langu* 
age as Bhotani. All these persons w'cre 
enunieiuted in the Kangra distriet, where 
the Bhotia spoken, chwoly I’csembles the 
'ribctan language : so tliese figures have 
been shown under the Tibetan group, 
ng to the Tiboto-Cliincse family which can 
Ix' classed under the Tibet o-Burinan sub- 
f.iniily are spoken by 203 immigrants 
enumerated in tlic place, s named in tho 
margin. 

1(52. Tins branch is divided into 
t,wo groups of whieli tho first is the Tibe- 
tan group, which includes the Tibetan and 
Bfiotia. The pure Tibetan wa.s returned 
cliiefly from Sinda, Kangra, fiurdaspur, 
Kconlhal, ALaiidi, Patiala, and Bashahr. 
'I'fie Jjliotia w.us I’cgisicied in Kangra. The figures of Bhotia also include Balti, 
Bhotani, and those entries of Uliotia in whieh there was no speoification of 
the country, and in which caste or trilie of Ibo speakers did not admit of any 
defittilo elasiific.ition. 

Pronominal- H53. Ml the l.ingii.igc,; of Ibis group that .appear in the retnrn.s belong 

feolHImala^ to the Western group./, c., K.xnauii. Lahuli, and Halani. Kariaur’i is the langTiage 
Ivaiiels in the H.islialiv Stale, while Lahuli and Malani is confined to Lahul, 
*n»ap). a tract of tlie Kangra district. |j.aliuli was classified at the Iasi censna under the 
Tilietau group .1 1 di.Uinguisbcd fiom Chomba Lahuli ; but the characteristics of 
both the langn.iges being the same, no attempt has been made at the recent 
census to separate them. 

ThoD avi- The Dravadian l.inguages include Kanarese, Tamil, Telugu, Mad- 

4I#n Umily. rasi, and Malaval.nn. Tamilistlie language of 2,311 immigr.ant.s of whom 1,923 
were cnunieratr'd in the Punjab and 391 in Delhi. In the former province the 
Lahore district, alone contiibules 1,310 immigrants speaking Tamil. Telugu 
was returned by 2(54 ].e)r.on.s in tlie Punjab and 4(5 in Delhi ; while Malpyalam is 
repre ieuted by 27 persons found in .Mnbala ami Patiala. 

Indo-European Family, Aryan Sub-Family. 

] 05. The only languages belonging to the Eranian branch (Eastern group) 
of the Aryan .sub-femily ate Balochi and Pashto. 

{a) Jialodii- Baluchi or the language of the Baloch nation was returned 
liy .56,()13 pcieons in the Dcia GliaH Khan di.stiirt aedflSO in the Baha- 
walpur ?tale out of 57.145 persons itgiMcrcd in the Punjab as speaking this Ian- • 
guage. The number of speakers is 13,530 less than in 1911, though the strength 
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of Balochs by caste han fallen only from 632,499 to 532,148 during tlic kst ten 
years. This shows that Balochs are giving up their tribal language and prefer to 
roeak the dialects prevalent in those ])avi.s of the Punjab wliere they reside. 

The decrease of 12,908 in Dora (Ihazi KJien among the Ihiloehi speakingjiopulation 
seems to be due to the ganer.il eause;; diseiis-.ad m (’ji:i])ler.s 1 and IV, whit. Ii have 
affected the population of that distriet. 

(6) Pashto . — Pashto is the language of Af<:ha,ni-,t.an. In llie Punjab it 
is spoken by Pathan settlers in the, border disirici:; of Alioeh a.nd .Mianwali. In 
Attock the Chhaehi traet elose to (ho border of llazai.i and .Mianv .Ji, and llie 
part of the district wliieli lies west of die Iiulii;', is ii>h.ibiied by diesc J’.i.ilmiis. 

The different entries found in (he <'uuiuera!it.n books and elasr.ili-'d a.s Pa.slito 
ore Pashto (59,494), Afghani (171), Chhsehi (:52), Kal.li (1). ••.■ud Peiliaui (.j). The 
number returned in both the provinees imdcr 1 his hea-d is, .Ti!>,7o;{ as again.;!. CiT.l 74 
in 1911. The increase in the Alia.u\v.ali distriet from la.KM (o l'J.*.:')Osp' akers 
is more than counterbalanred by the decreases, oeeurriiig in rlie ,\l lOck ilis(ii'-.t 
and districts of the Lahore Divis.ion. 

166. The only language belougiug to the iioii i.ai'.skiilie sub-l.raneli of the 
Indian branch of the Aryan sub-family spoken in (he provinees is Ks .imii.i. Tlie blanch 
number of persons speaking this liinguagc was 8,623 in I'.Mil ami 7,!'.)i) in 1911 ;{ Kashmiri), 
but has now fallen to 4,690, a fact wiiicli shows that Ka.duniris wlio Imve sellled 


in these provinces have adopted (he Punjal.u ianguage of du-ir ueighl-.ours. This 
is amply proved if \vc compare, the s!.ro.'»gdi of Kasbmiiis relurneil in the. easie 
Table Xllf with that shown l.iy the langna.ge, (able. I\a.slimiri imw :>pj)ea.r.s in 1 he 
return as the language of 4,090 persons though Kaslmiiris (liemselve.s fiave a 
strength of 169,761 ; in other words only alioul 3 out. of every 100 Kaslmtiiis 

still retain their own lauguagi.'. 'I’lie dislricis and Slates 
supplying (ho largest numlier of Ka.shmiris as sjKsiking 
their own la,nguagc are nute<l in (he margin. 'I'he lignres 
imTiido imntigra.ul!! wlio iiiaia.lly rii h to die Punjab 
during the winti'r and earn their living generally by 
cutting wood. 
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North-Western Group. 


167. Lalmda is the, name given by Sir (leorgc \. (Irierson 1o llie language 
of the Western Punjab. It is dillinilt (o div.w any dis;ingip:hing line, lietween 
Lahnda and Punjabi SjKikvu in the (Vutral and La.sterii Pimiiib us it (mierge.s into 
Lahnda very gradual ly. In the word,-, oi Sir (leorgc A.drier.suii we may take, a 
conventional line running north and !!ou(h ihvoughdie Paslerii (Vntral Punjab 
and call everything to the. east of it Punjabi, and everything lo tlic wc.st of it 
Lahnda, but it niust bo. uiulerslood ih.it llu' cliange from one language 
to the other is so gradual that many i\ pi< al Lahnda jxs uliarities will be 
found on the cast of the line, and many typie d Punjabi peenliai ilie.s on tlie 
west. The conventional lino adopled l.>y Sir (I. (irier.soii, is illustrated 
by the map cm jiiige 363 of t.lic Punjab ( ensus lbi|K>rt ol 1911 and iii'eds no 
further remarkfs. 'I’lie v;iviim:; name.; under which L.i.limla has been registvsvd 


in different parts ol the province ar.'. Ldinda (991.098), Dhaiini (25), Diiaiiauchi 
(103), Jatki (631,914), .Tlieliimi (7), Kaelihri (2), Alultaiii (2,312,964), Peshawaii 
(70), Pothow'ari (423,802), Thalordiari (491), ;!.nd Uliheelii (2). These naino.s 
represent sub-dialeeta of Lahnda, wliieli^ aeeonhng to Sir (1. A. (irierson, 
has 3 main dialects, viz., Houtliem or Standard. Aioi’ih-l’..is(.eru, and Morlh- 
Westem. 

The form of Lahnda wliieh has been designed as (lie Slaudard is tliat 


W tWdiffercnt names by\vlueli it goes arc dal, ki (in Jhang and Lyallpur), 
and Kachhri (in Kachhi or alluvial portion of (he .lliang district). Muliani is 
spoken in the districts of Multan, Muzaflargavji, l.'ora (^hazi Kliaii and in the 
Bahawalpur State. Multani differs from (he Standard of tlie, Shahpur Doab in 
pronundatidn. Thai or Th<dochari is found in the districts of Mianwali, Jhelum 
Shahpur, Jhang, and the north of Muzaffargarh. 
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The home of North-Eastern Dialect of Lahnda is the Fothowar plun 
in the Punjab, which consists of the eastern part of the district of Jhelum and the 
plains portion of Iho district of Rawalpindi. It is designated by several names 
based on the tribes using it. The form' spoken in the Pothowar is known la 
Pothowari, and that used in Jhelum as Jhelumi. In the district of Attock it is 
called Awankari, and across the Indus as Peshawari or Hindko. 

The North-Western Dialect beginning in the middle of the Salt Range 
extends in the Punjab northwards through Western Jhelum into the eastern 
part of the Attock districti. In ihe Jhelum district it is known as Dhanni. 

Lahnda is .spolcca now by altogether 4,303,47}) persons, of whom 3,682,856 
arc residents of the Multan and Rawalpindi Divisions. In these divisions it is tho 
language of nearly 50 per cent, of the population and tho number of its speakers 
has fallen by Od'l per cent, during the last ten years which is about 7 per 
cent. Jess than the rate of increaric of the. general population. The loss in percent* 
age is duo to the influx of large nnmbcR! of immigrants from the Central Punjab 
to the new colonies of Montgomery, Multan, Shahpur and Lyallpur. • 

108. tSiiidhi as it.s name sliow.s is the language of the province of Sindh but 
it extends beyond tho borders of Sindh into the south-western comer of tho 
Punjab. It is closely connected with Lahnda, and in the Southern Lahnda 
Dialect, Siudhi pronuneiatiou is nimally followed, Tho largest figures were 
returned from Ilahawalpur (10,732) where Sindhi is indigenou.s, and Lahore 
(1,102) and Multan (3.50) whicli receive immigrants from Sindh on account of their 
being big trailing centres. 


Southern Groep. 

103. 1,511 perrons wore criumeral,ed in both tho provinces as speaking 

Mirhati as agbrut 815 in 1911. The majority of Marhati speakers was returned 
from Lahore division, which comprise.s important trading centres like that of 
Amritsar and Lalioie. I’hc dillcrcut nanu's employed to denote tliis language 
in the censu!) returns wore Dakhni and Koiikani. 

Eastern Group. 

170. Oriya is returned for 3 persons in the Punjab who were found in 
the Ambala district, ami for 1,177 pemous in Delhi. The large number returned 
as speaking Oriya in the Delhi province is made up of immigrant.s from other 
p.rovinccs to Delia on account of its now being a scat of the Government of 
India. 

Boiig.ali is spoken by 4,8.52 persons in the Punjab and Delhi provinces, 
a large increase over tho figures of the previous census. The increase i.9 
contributed mainly by Delhi 2,037 persons and by Lahore 680 persons, and 
the rea,".on lie:’, in tlio increased facilities oll’crcd by these places to immigrants 
for employment as clerks. 


Western Group. 

171. The languages grouped under this head arc Western Hindi, Rajas* 
thani, Gujiati, Puuj:ibi, and Weiitern J’ahari. Western Hindi, which includes 
Himlostaui, Unlii, and other Hindi dialects, are spoken by 4,020,473 persona 
of whom 3,5(50,803 wore enumerated in the Punjab. In both the provinces it is 
the ]angu:ige of 157 -per viillc of the population and the number of its speakers 
has risen by 5 07 per cent, dming the last ten year;;, wliich is nearly equal to 
the rate of iiicvca.se of the general population of the provinces. 

] 72. The three, principal dialects of Western Hindi differ from one another 
very little in vocabulary and cxprc.ssion, and hence it is very difficult to 
define them properly. Ilindostjxni literally means the language of Hindos* 
tan, but in the linguistic survey it is the name given to the dialect whose 
homo is tho Upper Gangetic Doab in the country round Eamal, Ambala, and 
Delhi, but wliich is commonly used as the lingua franca of India. It is capable 
of being written in both the Persian and Dev Nagri characters, and the excessive 
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iise of Petsian and Sanskrit words is generally avoided when it is used for litera- 
ture. Tt now appears as the 
spc(.‘ch of 024,410 ja rsons or 
»2,88i) less than in 1911. Tlio 
ilccrease in the number of 
Hitidosliiin peakerslias oca urred 
oil aeeoutU of t he large munbev 
of persons having given their 
language as Urdu in the districts 
noted in I lie margin where it ia 
supposed to be the. spoken 
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language of tlie masses. 

173. Urdu, according to Sir George A. Grierson, is tliat torm of ITjndos- 
tani in whose vocabulary Persian words (inchuling Arabic) are of frequent oceui’- 
rence, and can, therefore, only be written in the Persian cliaraetor. The name is 
said to be derived from the Urdu-i-Muallah or Hoval Military Bazar mitside the 
Delhi Palace. Urdu has been returned at this rciihus as the mother tongue of 
1,610,070 persons (1,301,051 in the Punjab and .50!>,i)2t) in Ihdhi) whieli shows a 
large increase over the figures (494,290) of 1911. The local distribution of tirdu is 
indicated by the map printed below. It is in fact tbe most widely s]»oken 
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population in tlie Punjab and Delhi provinces n^sped 
single district or State wlierc its speakers have* not becui 
in the strength of the Urdu -speaking population has been inon* oi less general, 
throughout the provinces. The districts and States showing notalih* incjeasi'S 

in Urdu are given in the margin. rhe 
gencrai increase lias resulted cliietly troni 
the distinguishing line betw(‘en. th(‘ two 
dialects Hindostaiii and I'rdu liecoming 
indeb'nninate in the course of years. Modem 
Urdu is less .Porsiaiiised than it was some 
30 or 40 years back, and cun claim to fulfil 
M21 the requirements of a lifina franca capable of 
being understood over the whole of the Delhi 
3,627 Pjx)vinec and a great part of the Punjab. 
161.4^ abovri fact the reader 

is referred to the writings of K. B. Sheikh 
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Arabic and Persian expressions. Tlie other cause of this increase is found in 
the Urdu-Hindi-l’unjabi controversy observed in 1911 wliicli resulted in all 
Mu.sabiians retnrning their language as Urdu, instead of Hiudostani, as distin- 
guislu'd from Hindi, a word adopted by Hindus f<*r denoting Hiudostani spoken 
by tlami. 'fhe publication of Urdu Itoolcs and newspapers has also influenced 
tlic Urdu ligures to some extent. One may conclude tliat the strength of parti- 
san sentiment, and the small linguistic difference between Urdu and HindoBr 
tani are largely responsible for the violent fluctuations from census to census 
of the recorded numbers of Urdu speaking persons ; here if everywhere a decision 
must lie rein lied not. by the mere eounling of heads but l>y the refined methods 
of analysis of ethnographic and lingui.stie scholarship. 

The stalement drawn up in the margin shows the districts and States 

; in which impoi tar>t decreases have taken place during 

I he past dci'ade in Urdu figures. The decrease in 
haliore and Patandi seems to be due to the proper 
('.ire e.\'erci.sed in the filling in of Language column of 
lie.' schedule, because tJiese two places were specially 
noted in 1911 for the inaccuracy, so far as the 
vcgislration of Urdu was concerned, in Kawalpindi 
the (l(M'rcase i.s due to the replacement of Urdu by 
Hiudostani for cansi's unknown to the writer. In 1911 
one person wns returned as speaking Hindustani 
and i(>,-bV2 persons as speaking Urdu, while the 
present, figures show 11,571 speaking Hindostani and 
•2,(i9($ Urdu. In Nhiblia State where Musalmans are in 
minority, tlie decrease ajjpeais to be the natural 
residt of I'rdn, Hindi and Punjabi controvei'sy, the 
nam(> Hindi having lieen sub.stitutcd for Urdu as 
margin will show. The other decreases do not require 
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othei Hinai. n't- ’I’he entries classifieil under this head are Ahirwal, Aliirwati, Arya 
Bhasliil, Baiigar, Bangani, Bhasha, .Bhojwali, Brigashi, Brij Bhdsha, Brijki,. 
DesWi'di, Dev Nugri, Tfariani, Hindi, Hirwai, Jati, Khadri, Nagri, Purbi, Band, 
Bliilsha, Slidstri, Sluiuwati. Hindi pure (!au l)o called that form of Hindostan 
which contains Sanskrit words and hence can only lie written in Dev Nagri charac 
tera. TJic chief dialects of Hindi spokem in these provinces are Jati, Deswdli, 
Bangri, Ahirwati, Hariaiu, and Purlu. The first five names represent the dialect 
spoken in tlie .Hangar and .Kadher tracts whit h is designated by various names 
according to locality and caste of the speakers. The tract on the west bank of the 
river .'Inmna in tJie dist.ricts of Karnal and Delhi is described in the linguistic 
survey a.s Kinnlir, while t.hc Hangar tract, extends right across the Karaal dis- 
trict into the iStatc of Patiala and includes portion of Jind, Bolitak, and Gurgaon 
districts. Purbi was registered in almost every district or State, and is the dialect 
of immigrants from the United Provinces. The gain of 7,116 since 1911 in the 
Hindi-speaking population is due to the causes discussed under Urdu. 


RaiMtbant. 175. Rajasthaui or the language of Rajputana has been returned by 
713,761 persons (702,996 in the Punjab and 10,765 in Delhi) as against 725,8flO 
in 1911. Its important dialects are Bagri, Marwari and Mewati whose strength 

is given in the margin. The other entries found in 
the sorters’ tickets .and classified under Rajasthani are 
detailed on the title page to Table X. Of these 
three main (balecta Bagri a.nd Mewati are the only 
indigenous languages of the provinces. The districts 
where Bagri is mostly used are Hissar (185,732), Gut- 

gaon (60,278), Ferozepore (44,616), Loharu (20,232), 

Patiala (138,494), and Jin(l (2,567). Mewati is the spoken language of the- 
Gurgaon district. Marwari is the language of Marwari immigrants or their 
descendants. In Delhi alone which is the chief trading centre it is return^ for 
9,274 persons. In Bahawalpur the figures 23,908 under this head are open ta 
doubt aud probably refer to Bagri. 



Punjab. 

j Dolhi. 

Biifri 

459,996 

1,487 

Mawari 

36,063 

9,274 

Mowati . 

206,178 

* 
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176. Gujrati which is not a vernacular ol the pro\uncc appears in the cujmi. 

682 language of 1,895 persons. All these 

id! .! .! 283 are immigrants scattered over the provinces, the 


239 retuniiiig above 100 aie named in llie mar- 


Dclhl .. . .«>2 gni. 

177. Punjabi is the dominant language of the Pmijab. and it is K])oken PwjaM. 
over the greater part of the eastern half of the province witli the exception of 
Simla Hill States and Kulii (district Kangra), where the language spoken 
is Pahari, and in the Ambala, Karnal, Hissar, Rohtak and ( Jiirgaon districts 
where the language used is some form of Hiudostarii. It is now spoken by 
16,215^20 persons (16,207,955 in the Punjab aiul 7,105 in Dellii) or nearly by 606 
and 16 'per rnille of the population in the Ibinjab and Delhi, respec tively. Thci 
map printed below indicates the distribution of Punjabi language by districts 
wd States per 10,000 of the population. 

Map indicating the distrifnition of Panjabi L iU iVaqe. 

Diagram ." I 



Its strength has increased by 7'8 per cent, since J91 1. The districits and 
I _ I States showing considerable increases are 

. District. inoresM. grouped in the margin. In the places in 

— — ■ ■ ! group T. the increase is more or leas equal 

HoRhiarput .. 13,067 ill Mio goucral pojiulatiou 

JuUundur .. 18,870 during the period 1011 — 1921. In Ambala 

iwImi Faridkot tlie Hgures appear to have 

Lahora .. 89,689 been exaggerated at the expense o£ Western 

hkS p“ !; sJilti Hindi, whose figures sliow a deereasc of 

Montgomery .. 67i8i2 28,279 speakers ill Ambala and 2,210 in 

!! * 4 ! 8 m Faridkot. The figures of (Tujrat have been 

KapnrUttl. . . 17,092 effected by the transfer of considerable areas 

'itli? from the iSliahpiir <listrict. In Rawalpindi, 
N.bh* .. U.809 Attock, Mianwali, .Iliang and Mnltan, it seems 

i-wi. ,, 26,976 that probably i’imjabi has been wrongly 

Qnjrat .. ’8.8M entered in place «jf Lahnda. 'Piie increase 

Ste^pindl .. 80,172 Nalagarlii is accounted for by tJie proper 

MUnwJl .. classification of the dialect kno\vnaB Kalagarhi,. 

which is nothing but a species of Punjabi and 
ggg w* •• quite different from Western Pahari. The 

*1 • 1^084 abnormal increase in Chamba is attributable to 

^ 11 wrotig clasmfication or mistakes at enumeration. 


Uonhiarpur 

JuUundur 

Ludhiana 

Ferozoporo 

Lahore 

Amritsar 

Shahpur 

Montgomery 

Lyallpnr 

Bilaapur 

Kapurthala 

Patiala 

Jind 

Nabha 

Ambala 

Qujrat 

Rawalpindi 

Attock 

Biianwali 

JliattK 

Faridkot 

Nalagarh 

Ohamba 
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Dialects 
of Punjabi. 


StADdard 

PuBdabi. 


Dogri. 


Waitern 

Paharl. 


Important decreases have occurred in the strength of Punjabi speakers 
in the Kangra (219,433), Sialkot (38,406) and Jhelum (63,688) districts and EaMa 
(11,413) and Nahan (4,765) States. In 1911 all persons in the Kangra district 
(except the Kulu Sub-division) were classed as speaking Do^i, a dialect of Punj- 
abi : but at the present census no rigid geographical distinction was adopted, 
and the recorded number of Punjabi-speaking persons in Elangra has dropped from 
7,955 per 10,000 in 1911 to 5,125 in 1921. Prior to 1911 only about 4 per cent, of 
persons are recorded as Punjabi speakers in the Kangra district, the remainder 
having been shown as speaking Pahari. The apparciit decrease in Sialkot haa 
resulted from the transfer of the major portion of Raya Tahsil to the Sheikhupura 
district. In Jlielum tliere has been a general decrease in the population, and 
also most of the population returned in 1911 as speaking Punjabi has been classi- 
fied as Lahnda-speaking, in accordance with tho linguistic Survey. In Kaleia 
and Nahan States Punjal)i speakers appear to have been erroneously 
enumerated as Hindi speakers. 

'I’he two well-known dialects of Punjabi are Standard Punjabi and Dogri. 
The former is spoken in the plains of the Punjab and a portion of the neighbour- 
ing Simla Hill States, the latter chiefly in the Kangra district and in those parts 
of Sialkot, Gurdaspur and Ghamba, which adjoin the Kangra district and Jammu 
State. 


1 78. The purest form of Standard Punjabi, according to Sir G. A. Grierson, 
is Manjha or Punjabi spoken by Jats of the Manjha, tlie Sikh tract of the Central 
Punjab north of the Sutlej. T’he different entries in the census schedules 
dcisignatiug Standard Punjabi were Punjabi (14,795,309) Bilaspuri (627), Kabhuri 
(347), Malwai (104), Gurmukhi (26), Lahori (27), .I.angli (1), and Nalagarhi (1). 
Kahhuri or Bilaspuri was returned by 605 persons in Maudi, and by 169 in Suket, 
while the dialect spoken in Bilaspnt itself was returned as “ Punjabi ” : Malwai 
8ub-diale(!t of Punjabi was recorded in the Ferozepore district. Bilaspuri in 
censuses previous to 1911 was called Pahari, but now, as has just been observed, 
is shown as Punjabi. Gurmukhi, which is a script and nob a dialect, appears 
as the spoken lauga,age of 22 persona in Gujrat and of 311 in Delhi. 

179. Tho entries classed as Dogri are nuiicd in the margin with their 

Dogri 304 450 >^esi«-‘ctivp strength. The aggregate now returned 

JftmnaU ’846 Under this head is 418,678 as against 757,376 in 

Ka^ri*' *i ’483 The largest decreases have txjcurred in Kangra 

Bhatiaii ' 4 (218,717), Gurdaspiir (82,698). and Sialkot (51,634). 

The decrease in Kangra, as already ex})ljiuie(l in para. 177, is due to the 
clasailicatiou under Western Pahari of some of the population which was shown 
in 1911 us speaking Dogri. In Sialkot and Gurdaspur no differentiation seems 
to have been made between Standard Punjabi and Dogri (the two dialects of 
Punjabi), and the word Punjabi was used for botJi these, dialects : hence we 
find that there is Jio fulling off in the total strcngtli of peisoiis returned as speak- 
ing Punjiilu at tlic last two (icnsuses. 


180. W(‘stern Pahari. according to Sit G. A. Grierson, is the Aryan language 
spoken in that part, of suli-Himaliiya, which extends from the Jaunsar Bawar 
tract of the distrifit of Delira Dun to Bliadarwah in the Northern Punjab. It is 
bounded on the East by Garhwali, on the North by the Tibeto-Chinese languages, 
on the South by Jlindostani ami Punjabi, and on the South-west by Dogri. 
Grierson holds that tlie speakers of Western Pahari are. of mixed origin, the origi- 
nal inhabitante of this trad . the Khasa Gujjars, having been conquered and 
assimilated by Rajput immigrants from the south. Inter-marriage between 
Rajputs and Khasa Gujjars, <and a fusion of the languages spoken by them formed 
the natural sequence of tlie invasion; and it is for this reason that Western Pahari 
and Rajasthani are akin. 

The comparative statement in the margin shows the number of persons 

speaking dialects of the five 
groups, viz., (a) Simla Group, 
(6) Kulu Group, (o) Maadi 
Group, (d) CharaDa Group, and 
(e) others, into which Western 
Pahari was divided at this and the last censuses. It is now spoken by 1,097,021 
persons, or 44 per tnille of the total population as agiunst 933,363 in 1911. The 
figures of the present census show on increase of 116,518 or 14 per cent, aroledin g 


OeoHiui. 


(«) 1 


('•) 

i<<) 

(0 

Total. 

Simla 

Kulu 

Maudi 

Chomba 

Others. 

1 


Group. 

Group. 

Group. 

Group. 

1921 

1,007,021 

427,710 

126,703 

237,934 
237, 37^ 

139,262 

136,138 

165,322 

1911 

093,363 

40^*1,008 

122,970 

01,870 
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tiie figures in group (e) over the estimated figures (816,181) for 1891 given in the 
linguistic survey for the above four groups, while the increase in population in 
Nt^n, Jubbal, Bhagal, Keonthal, Kulu, Mandi, Suket andChamba, where Western 
Fahari’is chiefly spolcen, is about 23 per cent, since 1891. The difference between 
these two percentages is due to the classification of some of the Pahari entries 
lv>lAT»ging to these four groups under “ others ” for want of the specification of 
the dialects to which they belonged. 

181. The Simla group consists of a number of dialects and sidi-dialects Simta group. 

detailed on the title page to Tabic X. Figures of the 
;; ;; eloll important dialects are given in the margin for the 

Sirmoii •• 8 «!o 82 present census. Kochi is chiefly spoken in the 

Blugb .. •• State, wliere 60,078 persons speaking tliis 

dialect were enumerated, the other pla(!e3 where its speakers were noted being 
Keonthal (166), Bhagal (804), and the Minor Simla Hill States (524). Keontliali 
is spoken in the Keonthal State and the central portion of tlie States roimd the 
Simla district. It was returned by 28,239 persons in Keonthal, and by (23,752) 

persons in Bhagal. In other places the largest figures (9,011) were noted in 

the Minor Simla Hill States. Sirrauri is the languages of Sirniur or Nahan, 
and that part of the Jubbal State whhdi adjoins Nahan, while BhagU is confined 
to Bhagal and Kimihar States. 

182. The dialects included in the Kulu group are Koli, Kuluhi, and Kuiu group. 
Kulu-Suraji. These dialects are cluelly spoken in Kulu proper and the number 

of their speakers has risen from 122,970 in 1911 to 126,793 in 1921. 

183. The Mandi group includes Mandiali and Stiketi, which are tlie jiaudl 
languages of Mandi and Suket States, and a few entries of iMandi, Suraji and8«“P- 
Naraingarhi. This group is now represented by 237,934 persons. 

184. This group comprises the dialects known as Bhadarwahi, Bhar- chamba 
mauri, Chamiali, Ohambiali, Churahi, and Gadi, which were recorded mostly in Kfoup- 
the Chamba State. 


Northern Group. 

The term Central Pahari denotes a grouj) of dialects spoken in central 
® Kaniaun and Garhwal in tlie United Provinces. The 
'Ib strength is shown in the margin. Among the States '**' ** ’ 
1* the largest figures conic from Keonthal (109) and 
Jubbal (289) where the number of imiiiigraiits from 

® Garhwal and Tcri Garhwal was 100 and 215 respoe- 
75(J 1 

U61IU •• '’■* 

186. ' Eastern Pahari commonly known as Naipali or Gorkliali, is the Eastern 
Aryan language spoken in the State of Nepal. At this census, it was returned Pahwl 
by 9,301 persons (9,243 in the Punjab and 58 in Delhi) while in 1911 its speakers ‘ 
numbered 8,653. The increase is probably due to the increase in the numlier 

of Gurkha soldiers employed during tlie decade. The places returning figures of 
Naipali speakers above 100 are Kangra (2,236), Baliore (566), Gurdaspur (2,581), 
Rawalpindi (2,591), Nahan (256), Mandi (197), and Chamba (461 ). 

187. The figures for Gypsy dialects represent a decrease of 9,61 5 as com- gypsy 
pared with the 1911 figures but the returns are doulitfnl, as was noted in theDia«««is- 
openin" paragraph of this chapter. It is true that most of the members of castes 
such as Bawaria, Samsi, can understand the Punjabi language, Imt their mot her- 
tongue has undergone very little change. Of the Gypsy dialects enumerated 

at ^e present census the most important is Odki spoken by 2,516 members of 
the “ Od ” tribe. The Ods are nomads who usually wander about with their 
families in search of employment on earth-work, often taking witii them 
enormous herds of sheep and goats. 

Other Languages. 

188. The speakers of other Asiatic languages aggregate 1,793 as 

2 745 in 1911 in both the provinces. The general falling off under this head is 
due to the decrease of 686 persons speaking Persian. Arabic has l)een returned 
by 45 persona in the Punjab and by 8 in Delhi, but it is not clear whether some 
of tbow who have ^ven^their language as Arabic are merely Arabic scholars 
or genuine Arabs. 


Ambala 

Simla 

Kangra 

Uoshiai^ur . • 
Rawalpindi 
Mianwali • • 
Multan 

Punjab Stat.'B . . 
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MoD-AsMie 189. English is the only important non- Asiatic language being spoken 
Unguages. 26,829* persons in the Punjab and 4,614 in Delhi. Out of the total of 

31,728 persons enumerated as speaking the languages of this group, En^sh 
speakers now represent 1 and 10 per miUe of the population of the Punjab and 
Delhi provinces, respectively. The strength of the language is 202 more than 
the total number of Europeans, Armenians and Anglo-Indians given in Imperial 
Table XVI : but for this comparison, 285 persons have to be added who returned 
other European languages, wliioh means an excess of 485 persons. The excess 
is explained by the fact that well-educated Indians and Indian-Christiana have 
begun to use English in tlieir homes. The distribution of the English language 
by districts and States depends mainly upon the presence of military cantonments 
and big oiricial and business concerns. Hence we find that greatest number of 
Euglisli speakers (6,706) is returned from liawalpindi where a big cantonment is 
located. The next in importance are Lahore and Dellii with 4,991 and 4,614 
English spcak(?rs, l)oth of tlie.s(! places l)eirig the Headquarters of the respective 
provincial Governments. The detail of other languages retixrned under this head 
is as follows : — 

|•ortuguese (211), French (18), Dutch (3), Flemish (20), German (1), 
Greek (12), Irisli (8), Italian (11), and Uussian (1). 

Miscellaneous, 

Remsrks I’fib the Punjab and Delhi juovinces, generally speaking, there are no 

about fl.xed natural boundaries of the kind described in the linguistic survey for the 
b^oundariN. different languages and reprodueod in the discussion about each language in this 
chapter, which act as insuperable barriers to language. The boundaries of 
language are nebulous and iiuletornuuatc, ami there is no sharp transition as we 
pass from one locality to the adjacent one. The result is that any attempt at 
a demarcation of boundaries is apt to be misleading, because different dialects 
shade off one into another so gradually tliat it is not always possible to say that 
dialect A l)elongs to one language and dialect B to another. It is for this reason 
that the native of one part of tlie Punjab can cxjwess binisclf and be understood 
in anot.hcr. 'I’licro are many words and e.x])ressions connnon to tlio clilTerent 
dialects of the province. The dialects difl’er from each other in vocabulary 
rather in grammar and they are, in fact, nothing but variants of the main langiuige 
as spoken by f lic different, classes, castes or tribes or in different localities. 

Theinflujn- 191. Educat ion has done little to obliterate local dialects but in so far as 
?on'o^^lo»i bferacy in English has increased owing to its use as a medium of instruction, 
dialects. the iiicorporatiou of English words and phra.ses has, in many instances, led to 
uncouth and hybrid forms of speech. Thus though well-educated Indians with a 
few notable e.xeeptions still speak the dialects they always spoke, yet it is 
common to find them using a cert ain proportion of English and other foreign words 
in their conversation. Indians use English words and phrases not only when 
talking to an Engli-slnnan, but also to each other ; this docs not, however, 
mean that local dialects arc not developing in a natural way. The use of foreign 
words is not confined to Indian languages but such borrowing occurs in every 
language. It is tlius clear t hat education lias so far tended very little, during 
the past 30 or 40 years, to the unification of languages, and it is unlikely that local 
dialects will disappear whether wo adopt Engli.sli, Urdu, Hindostani or Punjabi as 
the medium of Primary I'klucation. At present a boy, wdio is educated at a school 
wJierc Urdu is the medium of instruction, does not only not speak Urdu at hia 
home, but never cares to keep his knowledge of it alive after he leaves school. 
This argument is sulficiciit to take much of the sting out of the controversy 
which has raged over the merits and demerits of Hindi, Urdu or Punjabi as 
the medium of instruction in Primary Schools. 

Utonry The number of newspapers and periodicals has risen from 74 in 1891, 

SffMent ” 166 in 1 90] , 229 in 1911 to 270 in 1921 . Of these 270, 45 arc written in English, 

languages. 181 Urdu, 27 in Gurmnkhi, 13 in Hindi, and 4 in mixed languages. The 
above figures show that Urdu is the most popular medium for the circulation 
of news, the number of Urdu papers having increased from 64 to 181 during the 
past 3 decades. There is a great deal of literary activity in other languages which 
indicates the general awakening among the masses. Many periodicals axe of 
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a, communal character, and these generally deal with matters concerning the 
community in the interests of which they are founded. The comparative state- 
ment below shows the increase in the number of newspapers of different langu- 
ages, since 1891 — 


Year. 

Total. 

Knglii^h. 

Urdu. 

Ourmukhi .| 

Hindi. jHiliiigual. 

1 ! 

1891 

74 

■1 

■M 

1 

' 1 

1 

9 i 2 

1901 

106 



ft 

7 i- 2 

1911 

229 



17 

9 I 1 

1921 

270 


HH 

27 

1. 1 . 


Circulation of tho NewspafK‘rs and 
Periodicals in tho Punjab in 1021. 


Dailies 

Weeklies 

Monthlies 

Others 


ll.%072 

loO.OSO 

9r3,170 

2o,:ni 


if not the journaliaticj enterprise of the province, nnd at tlit^ nioinciit of writing 
(March 1923) the number of ‘"live” papers cinmhiting in llie Punjab is only 
236, including dailies, weeklies and other periodicals.* Most of tlios(‘ piiblic<i- 
tions have a einmlation of under 2,000 copies, the actual lot.aI circulation as 

reported lor 1921 being given by the (igures in the 
margin. The total circulat.ion of daily ])apers only 
amounts to one for every 222 persons in the province. 
This suggests an ignorance of and imlilTerenec to pul)U(* 
events and contemporary pnlilii*. opinion, which is far 
from being the case. Actually for every pajier printed 
or sold there are 20 persons who read its c*onlents, or listen to it Ix'ing read 
in the street of the smaller towns, or in tJie “ chaiipals ’’ of tlie huger villages, 
and the men who listen will in their turn pass on it at least a part of tlic news to 
their women folk, or to friends and relations when visiting villages remote from 
lines of railway or otT the main routes. 

I:' The numl)ev of books published during the decade 1912---1021, 

inclusive, and the languages in wliich 
they W(‘ro ])ubUshed are shown in the 
margin. TJic detads arc given for each 
year since 1012 to 1021 in Subsidiary 
Table 111. Over two-tliirds of tlie 
total number of books ))ublished in the 
Jhinjal) are in cither Ordu r)r Pimjabi ; 
English books form about- lO’o p<‘rcenti. 
of the books published. Eiiglisli seems to have lost ground since lOlS when 
books in English were nearly 15 per cent, of tho whole, but i\u) rise in lOlo 
WiiH clearly only a circumstMUi'c arising from the war, and eompared to ll)(‘ pre- 
war years English more than Jiolds it owii. 


Urdu 

.. 0,282 

Persian 

. . 150 

Punjabi 

English 

.. 0,102 

San.sk rit 

80 

.. 1,820 

Paslitti 


Bilingual 

,. 1,954 

MuKani 

.5.1 

Hindi 

. . 7-18 

Kaslimiri 

24 

Arabic 

. . 291 

IV.lyglot 

21 

Trilingual 

171 

Other.s 

17 

Sindhi 

.. 102 1 

Total 

17,410 


♦The only illuaralnd pafiT pnbli.sh.Ml ufc pivsnit in th*; P»iiij,i,b i-j 
Eaglish and has a Sunday .sii 2 )ple merit. 
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L l)i«tribiition of total population by language according to Cenflua. U. Distribution by language of the population of 
each duiiict. 111. tihowing the number of books published annually in each language from 1011 to 192 1« 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 

Distribution of total population by language.—according to Census. 


Language (with main Loucla given 
in Sir George Gfieft on ‘s clusai- 
fied scheme). 


1 

TOTAL 


L— TIBETO CHINESE FAMILY 
Tlbeto-Burman Sub-Family . 
TibetO'Himalayan branch 

(a) Tibetan Group 

1, Tib-tan .. 

2. Jlliotia {others ) 

,*{, Olliei-H .. 

[b) Pronomimlizi.d Himalayan^ 

Group, I 

Weatren >Sub-Grovp 

1, Kanuuri 

2. ratiii 

«i. Kangloi . . 

4. J^ihuli . . 
t), Jiiinun 01' Galiri 
II.--UIDO-EUROPEAN FAMILY-- | 
Aiyan Subfamily 

(I) Eranian Branch 

{KaaUm Gn^up) 

1. Jlalochi 

2. i’iUshtn 

(U) Indian Branch 

NoN-.SANSKKITHJ .SOB-UKAhCI 

Kashmiri* 


Sanskuitu! 

(o) North-Western Group 

1. Lahnda or WcaUni 
i*u!ijahi 


2. Mindhi . . 

{b) Southern Group 

1. MaraUii . . 

2. Olhei-s . . 

(c) Eastern Groxtp (BengaH) 

{d) Western Group 
1. 'Western Hindi 


(1) iliados Lilli 

(2) Urdu 

(3) Other Hindi 

2. HijabthiUii 

(1) Bdgri 

f- 

(2) Maruiri 

(3) MewAti 

( 4 ) Others 



Number ptr 
mitle ovTiiu 
roruLATioN. 

M'hcra chiefly spoken. 

Punjab. 

— 

Delhi. 



Simla. Kongru. Gurdaspur, Keon- 
thni, Mandi, l*utiala and llushahr. 
Kangra. 


Biishahr. 

Chuinba and Kangra. 


I>ra Ghazi Khun and Bahuwalpiir, 
J liuvvalpiudiy Atlnek, Miainvali 
and Hera (^hazi Khan. 


Simla, Kangra. J^alunv, Amritsar, 
(lurdtu^jnir. Rawalpindi, Gujran- 
wala and Chamba. 


l^iliorf*. Shah pur, Jhelum, Raw al- 
pindi, Atlock, Mianwali, Mont- 
gointry, L3^allpur, Jhang, 
Muzaii'argarii. Ht-ra (HiaziKliaii 
(Uid Rahawulpur. 

Laboiv, Multan and ilahawralpur. 


61 Lahoit‘, Simla, Rawalpindi and 

I J^-lbi. 

Anilwila Division, Ferozepore, 
Lahore, itavralpiiidi, Sialkot, 
Dujaiia, Fataudi, Kalsia, Nah&n, 
Patiala, Jiiid, Nabha and 
J>'lhi. ^ J 

Kama], Itawalx^indi, I^ihore and 
l>lhi. 

llfihtak, Gurgaoii, Kama!, Ambel 
and Didhi. 

Hissar, Kohtak, Gorgaon, Kai^ 
nal. Kalsia, Nahan, Jind^ 
Nabha and Delhi. 

IlisKar, Gurgaon, Ferozepore, 

Loharu. Patiala and BahawaJpur. 
I Hissar, Gurgaon, Feroi^ze, 

Lohaiu, Patiala mid Jind. 

I Bnhawalpur. 

Gurgaon. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 

Distribution of total population by language. — According to Census — eotwluded. 


Total number of spkaekks 
omitted). 


Language (with main head* given 
in Sir Gourgn Grieaoii*B 
olasflificd f>oheme). 


Punjab, 


Punjab and 
Delhi. 


aVi'mbkb per mille 

OK THE POtTLA- 

, TfOX. 


\i'hcie chi» Hy spoken. 


1911. iPunjal). I Uollii. 


Oujriti 
4. X'uujabi 


i . HtAndani 


.'►SO; 


I U'lh'Jiv, llawalpiiuii, Mulian 

and l>(‘ll)i. 

I 't ilissar, Arubtila, JniJaiidur^ 

Ijfihoiv DivjHlon, Oiijmt, tShahpur, 
Jlioimn, MtJiitgoiuury, Lyallpur 
Ivalsiu, Ui Ins pur, Nulagarh, 

Kapnilhala, Mal«‘i-kittla, Parid- 
kot, Phulkian Htult's and 
Baliawalpur. 

l.f lfis.sfir, Arnbala, JuIJiiiidiir and 
LjiIidii* DivisioijM iixcopt Kaiigra, 
(jiiiji’af, Sliahpiir, Jhelumj 
M Lyallpur, Kalaia,| 

ItiliiMjiur, Nala^'urJj, Kapiirthala, 

Malrrkoll:!, IMiulkiau Slate's 
aiuj JkihaMiiIpur, 


2, l)ogri 

•3. Weslern Pahiri 
{a) Simla Group 

{b) Kulu Group 

(c) Mamli Group 

(d) Chamba Group 
(«) Othciw 


( e ) Northern Group 

1 . Ontral Pahliri 

2. J3astt?rn Pahan 


I1I.--UNCLASS1FIED LANGUAGES. 

1. Biwarja 

2. Odki •• 

Labriiii . . 

4. Otht-*r» .. 


1 :: 


Kaut'in. Giirdaspur, Sialkot 
uiul Gliaiiibji. 

Kaiigra, Siiijla Hill Siat(‘8 and 
Nabha. 

Kaii^>;ra, Simla Afinor Jlill Sta 
anti MuikH. 

Maiwli and Sukrt. 

(.’haniba ibud Kaiigra. 

Simla, Kaiigra, Gurduspur, 
Rawalpiinli, Chamba, tSimla Ifill 
Naban and Matidi, 

Simla, Ki‘«)ntlial, Simln Minot 
SUitt'K. 

Kangrn, Gurdnspur «nd 
Kttwal]>indi. 


I T>ia Ghnxi Kban. 


PART II. 


INDO-EUROPEAN FAMILY 

(а) EranUtn Group (Persian) 

(б) Teutonic Group 


LANGUAGES. | 
39, 1 


m i\ 


Lifiurv, Lutiliiana and Rawalpindi. 
10 Ambala. Simla, .lullundur, Foror/t- 
|V>ri*, l<nh*)iv, Sialkot, Rawal- 
pindi, Multan .'lud Di'lbi. 




CBATCBR IX. 


i 


8UBBCDUBT lAUMi 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. 

Dutribution by languag* of the population of eaeh diatriet. 


District on Statk avu Natural 
Divtsiijs. 


Number ter lO.CKiO of the popui.ation speaking 


Weiiern Hindi. 


jPDNJAH . . 6,059| 1,7 

lNUo-(i.\Ni;iai(: I'LUN \Vi:.ST .. GJdli 


NoRTiuWiiSTDBv Area 

Ii8. Mi)nim*Mu*rv . . 
.*t9. jSlial)piii 
.MianwiHi 

41. Lyall|HM 

42. •niHiig 

43. Multan 

44. Jiahawalpur State 
43. MuzaHargarh . . 
49, Dc'r.'t Ohazi Kh in 


1. KiRSar 

2,:i:u 

2. Ijoharu Shtte . . 


Rohfalc 

.s 

1. Dujint Stale . . 


r». Guri-aiiii 

*' 11 

ii. Paiaudi Stale 

10 

7, Karniil 

121 

Julliifuiur 

9,S8vS 

9. Kapurlh'thx State 

9,981 

IC. Liitiliiana 

9,92(1 

1 1 . Malnkoth State 

9,908 

12. I'Vrozcpun* 

9,334 

ill Faridkot State 

9,82.3 

M, Palia fa Staff .. 

8,034 

Jo. Jind Slate 

1,1K)4 

19. Nabha State 

7,081 

17. Iiah<ji‘,' 

9,360 

1«S. Anirilsar 

9,923 

19. (lujriuuviila 

9,927 

20. iSlicikhmiufa . . 

9,883 

Himalayan 

3,400 

21. Hahan Slate .. 

[ .n.NS 

22. Niiiib 

999 

23. Simla Hill Staten 

I.SOl 

24. Bilaspur State 

O.lMi.'i 

2.3, Ktui/ira 

1 .‘la 

29. Mandi Stale . . 

1 00 

27. Suket Slate 

29 

28, Chamha State 

2,«»7ri 

1 Siib- 11 imai,aya\ 

7,666 

29. Airiliala 

3,82 1 

30. Knlsiu State 

1,710 

31. tfo.shiarjiui 

9,987 

32. Gind.iNjiii! 

9,9ii0 

33. yialkul- 

9,910 

34. (lUjraf 

9,9.'jO 

33. tlhf'liim 

0,503 

38. Havvaipinrii 

2,4(K) 

37. Aftcrk 

1 .80.3 


lO.GOOl ioo0(> 


Indo-Gancktic 1*1 . UN VA'est 


1. Delhi 


22: 


108 


UngliBh. 
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OBAmB u. 


' SUAuDIASY TABIU 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 

Showing the number ol books published annually in each language from 1911 to 1921. 


I ; : ■ I i 


Langaage. 

1911 

1019 

1913 

1014 

1915 

1910 



1017 

i 

i 

1918 

j 

i 

1 

1919 1 

1 

1 

1920 

1921 

Total 1912- 
1921. 

1. 

Kuglisb 


78 

112 

126 

171 

219 

187 

222| 

2fri 

1 

1 

1931 

186 

158 

1,820 

2. 

Arabic 

.. 

22* 

19 

7 



26 

I7i 

30' 

.12j 

52 

58 

291 

3. 

Brulki 

.. 

.. 

. . 

. . 

“ 


0 

•• ' 

•• 


* ‘ 

■* 

0 

4. 

Saodkiit 


7i 

1 

0 

4 

0 

w 


8 

6 

9' 

8 

13 

86 

6. 

i^sniati 

• . 

161 

9 

16 

22 

17 

18 

11 

19 

11; 

13 

19 

156 

6. 

Urdu 

• . 

691! 

691 

532 

904 

021 

000’ 

605; 

668- 

408: 

049 

671 

0,282 

7. 

l^ttujabi 


UH 

623 

097 

704 

671 

643 

660! 

691 

1 

482, 

716 

780' 0,102 

8. 

Hindi 

. . 

08 

76 

52 

02 

73 

70 

loo; 

84; 

70 

73 

83 

748 

9. 

Sindbi 

.. 

isi 

la 

34 

26 

14 

29 

15 

9| 

13 

o 

1 

. 

o 

102 

10. 

Multaui 

. . 

ul 

1 

o| 

2 

;> 

1 

121 

1 


0 

6' 

1 

3; 

1 

1? 

5^.1 

11. 



1 

7j 

13 

i« 

21 

I i 

kl 

l: 


4 

6 

54 

12. 

Kwslimiii 


16 

7j 


9 

1 

li 

1 j 

1 

3' 

•• 

•• 

1 

24 

la. 

Laudc 

i 

*’i 

.. 

j 


•• 

1 

1 1 

1 

• • 

1 


1 


6 

14. 

Mandiidi (HiU Dialect) 

a.a 1 



.. 

•• 

■ 1 

f i 

• • 

•• 

1 


1 

4 

15. 

Khowar 

.. 

I •• 1 

i 

! .. 


• • 

•• 

• • 

•* 

•• 


1 

1 

10. 

Prakrit 

. , 

i ! 

i 1 

! 

i * * 



•• 


1 

• • : 

- 

•* 

1 

17. 

Bilingual 

• . 

: ! 

115| 

1421 

145 

178 

146 

104 

132 

128 

90 

107 

120 

1,354 

18. 

Trilingual 

. , 

16 

20 

15 

29 

! 

i 19 

141 

10 

lo; 

28 

10 

171 

19. 

Polyglot 

•• 

a 

2 

1 

3 

; *’ 

i 

1 

i 

1 

1 

3 

•• 

1 

3 



21 


Total 


1,605 

1,032 

l,iH2 

1 

2,221 1.721; 1,761 

j 1,040 

1 1,099 

f 

1,403} 

1 

l,618j l.'.UV 

17,410 


) Remabks. 




CHAPTER X. 


Infirmities. 


1110m. 


SECTION I.— GENEBAj^, 

1 94, Arferenoe to ittttuiice. 194. Inairoctioiifi to enumeratore. 195. VarMon eiiioe 1881, 

INSANITY. 

i 96. ^ Local Uittthbuiion. 197. Age-cUstiibuiion. 19B. Lahore Lunatic Afylmn. ,, 

DEAF-MUTISM. 

::^O0. IjCical dihiribuiion. 2CH), Age-ciiBtribntion. 

BLINDNESS. 

201. liocal ciiaiiibuiiun. 202. Ago-Oistribution. 

LEPROSY. 

209. ixjoiil dintribution. 204. Agc-distiibuiion. 

SECfTlON 11.— CONSANGUINITY. ^ , 

205. Compiirutivp ( zb iit of infirmity among Hindun and Muaalmana. 206. Beaf-mutiam. 997, AIM* 

Section I. —General- 


Reietenoe . 193. As ai previous censuses tlic data regarding only four infinuities 

40 statailes. recorded. 'I’heac were insanity, doaf-mutism, blindness and leprosy. The 
statistics relating to these intirmilies are given in [mperial Tables XII and XII-A 
and in six Subsidiary Tables. 

Imperial Table XII gives the distribution of the vazious infirmities by age 
and sex for the Punjab, BritisJi Territory, Punjab States and Delhi separately. 
Unfortunately tliis table contains some serious errors which vrere only discovered 
after the tables had l)een finally printed, and it has not h^n possible at this 
.stage to do nzore than note in the text below some of the coiTections.. which are 
required. 

Imperial Table XII-A gives tlie ilistribution of infirmities for castes, tribes, 
or races, and single infirmities only arc dealt with. • • 

The information contained in the Subsidiary Tables is as follows 1 — 
Subsidiary 'I'ablo I gives the number of afflicted persons per 100,000 of the 
population at each of the last 5 censu-ses for each district, State and Nfttural I^yi- 
sion. ,< ‘ 

Sufisidiazy Table II gives the age-ilistrib^ion of the iufii-ni per 10,000 
infirm persons of eacli sex for the Punjab ait^ JMhi separately, and for the 
Punjab and Delhi logeiher for each of the last 5 censuses. 

Subsidiary Table III gives the number of afflicted persons for efich 
age-period per i(io,(»(M) of each sex, as well as the number of females afflicted 
[zer 1,000 males. 

Subsidiary Table IV give.s the population azid number of infirm pei^^ 
for certain distinctively Hindu, Sikh and Muszdinan castes. *' 

Subsidiary I'able V gives the proportions of infirm persoiis among Hindus.,, 
and Mosalinuns, the diflereace of (hese proportions, aizd the ratio of this differ- 
cnee to its standard error. ‘ 

Subsidiary Table VI shows the number of peisons by sex suffering from 
single', and <lual infirmities, and must be taken to replace the legend of Imperial 
Table XU, and to ctirrect pro Uinto the contents of that table. 

Subsidiary Table VII is a list of certain Albinos in the Punjal^, 1923. 
iBirocttoM 194. L'he instruction printed on the cover of the enumeration book was as 
to onumera- follows : 

*“"• “ Column 1C (bifirmities). — If any person be blind of both eyes, or 

insane, or suffering from corrosive leprosy, or deaPand dumb, 
enter the name of the infirmity in tms column. Do not enter „ 
those who are blind of one eye only, or who are suffering from 
white lenrosv onlv.” 
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The further inatruction contsiiii^d iu Appendix 1 uf tlic supplcmcutary 
jn|jructionfl to Supervisors coutaijis the following entry • 

^ “■ Column 10. Care is ucedec.! to prevent t he entry of pcrson.s suilor- 

■ .liig froni leucoderma or wliile leprosy and other intirmities 
' not fallmg wthin the seojtc of coliunn 10. 

' i^ersons Mnd of one eye should not be entered. Only those t.otal]y blind 

of both eyes Bhoiild be included. A man must be both deaf and 'mate in" order 
ib be included in this coliunn,’’ 

These instructions are practicall)- identical with those issued iu tlie t eiisiisos 
of 1901 and 1911 except that with regar<l to deaf-inntes tiu! eiujiiirv- was otily 
restricted those born deaf and dumb.* . . ” 

Dual infirmities were recorded ; but, iu tio in.stan( e was any per.sonsliown 
as suffering from triple inlinnities. The ooniplcto tabh' of single and dual in* 
flhnities, so far as it can lie reconstnu tod by the help of Die legend on Jinpcrial 
Table Xll, is given in yulisidiary Tabic \T, and t.his shows that t he niiinlicrof per- 
aons suffering from single and ilual infirmities is greater than tltht sho\yi in the 
ilmperial Table. It is not necessary to discuss beie how the ('iior arose. 

193. Variation in the number of Die infirm per iUO, Odd ui the total vaiiaiion 

latioii since ISSl is exhibited, in the *881. 
table ill the niMi-gm. There is pro- 
bably no sigiiilieant change in the 
projiorl ions uf t he, sc infiiniities dnriiig 
the last det jule ; lull luukiiig ),i» t he 
lig'iires in all a ceiisu.si.s together, 
there seems to be a general tendency 
for a decrease of |■('(■l)nle(l iiilirmi- 
lies during the l.ist Id years. Coiisi- 
deratioiis of time prevent tin,* appli- 
cation of tlie priijier sDilistical criteria for the, sc a])j.iareiit dilTei'eneeK and 
without such tests it would be unwise to regard aii}' of tin* clianges as indicative 
of fmidameutnl i^provomcul. 

. ’ Insanity, 


Vakution jn Tin: NC.vntR dk tjik inudm 
.sLNCi: 1881. 


.Infirmity. 

# 

I’unjjib 

DiTlii. 


IIWI. 

JOIl. IDOl. 181)1. 1881. 

i 

11)21. 

Total ..I 

:jsb 

:i77 7n! 

IDD 

Ineano . . 


' ‘Jb *jii, is 

tb 

J)enf-miitcH 

«!l 

81 1 so! l)s» I2l? 


Blind .. 

inK) 

L>:>n :5or»} iriij ./.!!) 

Ub 

Lt'pei-H .. .J 

1 (i 

i:{ iii| L>»;i i;.i 

‘2 


' in tlie 

if vx,' '• 


196. The louiil distribiiliou of iiLSJiiut.y in I’liJijah and Delhi is shown Local dis- 
fliagram below. This shows the liequoin y of t lie iliscase in tJnve 

OIAORAM F,5. 




MAP or THE PUNJAB SHOWINO THE 
PROPORTlOfl OF INFANC Pl.?: 100,000 
OF THE POPULATIOM. 

A r. 

f! 


f- /■*, ! V lA.'v-’-.v''’-. ! \ 


/ \ ■' ■ 

'•I 


"C J \ /'v 


,s 

-,-4 




r-> 




riAUS. 


LOHAH'J :iATf 

1 

d:J‘/.-^'A . 

:> 

fAfAUSO!^,,,^ _ 

.? 

fA'MA 

4 

hah AH ... 

i 

HAHi 1 

c. 

art [7 .... 

i 


fl 





m 



if 

fAJIALA ... . 

u 

. 


ji 

BAHAWALPUH,,^, 

ti 


•AoCoSCng to the Rov, Arnold Hill Payne (ridr article Hcivf und Dumb, Kiu yoii)j[»a,‘Uia Hriltanica, VJf, ^ 
llthodition), dumbness in the true •^ense cf tlie whnl dix-s not exist, and he would attribub- nil oaf;o« of deaf-niuOsm 
tbcoDwnlt«l deafness which has prevented the suitercr from attempting to speak. The f-l.-wsincalioii of Doctor 
Mwara M. Gallaadet, of deaf-mutes into the siioaking-deaf, the Bcim-«iK*aking-doaf, the mnb -dcof, the speaking- 
-semi-deal, the mute'-Bemi-deaf, the hearing-muto and the hcating-Beiui-mut/i, eceiua more rational although if 
the Kev, Hill Payne is rights no hearing mutca exist. 
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bntion. 


Lahore 

Lunatic 

Asylum. 
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namely for tliose diafcricts in wliicli there are lees than 20 insane persons per 
100,000 of poj)uIation, those (iistricts in which there are between 21 and 30 insane- 
persons per 100,000 of population, and lastly those districts containing over 86 
insane persons, per 100,000 of population. In the preparation of this diagram 
the figures of Laliorc lunatic asylum fjave been excluded, as it was not possible-' 
to refer all tlie inmates to their districts of birth. It appears that the Central 
Punjab is more free from insanity than either the Western or the North-Eastern 
Punjab. 'File light thrown on the ])robable causation of insanity by the variation 
in local (listributiou is diseas.sed l)y Rai Bahadur Pandit Hari IGshen Kaul, in 
paragraph 4V8 of tlie Census Report of 1011, but he has not mentioned in this 
-oonnectiori tlic only f)rc(lisposing eau.se which is likely to alTord an explanation 
of the moderate to higli frequency of insanity in the hills, to wit the existence of 
hereditary syphilis, known to be prevalent in those regions. In considering tho 
possible eftecls of (;on.SiUiguinity on the inheritiince of the insane diathesis Pandit 
flari Kislien Ivaul rightly points ont that eousiji maniage cannot be the sole 
cause as Hindus do not contract such allianc-es. The problem is further examined 
in Section 11 of this chapter in the present report. 

197. Diagram 56 given in the margin .shows tlie number of insane persons 

per 1 00,000 of the total 
population for each sex 
of each quinquennial age- 
pej-iod, the figures for 
which are given in Subsi- 
diary Table III at the 
end of this chapter. The 
curve for males shows 
u steady increase up 



198. 


to 34 yeare after which 
tlierc is an irregular 
decrease. As insanity 
is not often cured in 
the Punjab, the age-curve 
indicates that after the 
age of 34 mortality 
among insane males is 
greater than that amorig 
the population at large. 
Amo]igst females the 
most rapid increase is 
shown from the ages of 
0 — 19 : and there is also a 
somewhat notable in- 
crease among the older 
females wliich may bo/ 
associated with the 
hardsliips to which wo- 
men in the Punjab who 
have passed the child- 
bearing age are subjected. 
The only lunatic asylum in the Province is situated in Lahore, and 

the figures for inmates both male and 
female for the 10 years 1912— -1921 
arc shown in the margin. The in- 
creasing popularity of the institu- 
tion rather than any increase in 
insanity in the general population 
is indicated by the figures. It seems 
probable that the common people do 
not sufiei fools as ^adly as they 
did in the past, and are more ready 


ypar. 

SlaliM, 

I'Vmalt's. 

Total. 

lOlil 

540 

143 

68.3 

1913 

671 

166 

727 

1W4 

581 

lOIi 742 

1916 

018 

172 

790 

191« 

051 

101 

812 

1917 

703 

172 

875 

1918 

704 

JOS 

872 

1919 

604 

10) 

857 

1920 

707 

147 

854 

1921 

078 

170 

854 


to hand over their insane relatives to proper medical supervision. 
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Deaf-Mutism. 

199. The local distribution of deaf-mutisin in tlie Puiijal) is slioun in Local dis- 
diagram 67. It is shown in Section II of this chapter that Miusahiians suffer from tributkn. 


DIAGRAM 57. 


^MP OF THE PUNJAB SHOV/INQ THE 
PROPORTION OF DEAF MUTES PER 100.000 
A - OF THE POPULATION 



STATES 


LO'IA.IU STATE 

f 

DU J AS A 


PATAUffDI 


KALS!A 

« 

NAHAS 

3 

MAMjI 1 

r, 

suf^tr 

J 

KM'UHTUALA.,,..., 

y 

uaurkotla . 

9 

EARUIKOT 

fO 

CHAM DA 

M 

[^AVALA 

11 

USD. 

It 

NASH A 

H 

eAHA>VAl.rU!l 

/5 


deaf-miitism in a significantly greaier degree ilian llindus, and this wendd exiilain 
the appearance of a relatively large amount of deaf-nuilisni in the Western 
Punjab. The greatest amount of doaf-mutiBiu is, however, shown by tiu* hill 
States and liill districts of Cliamtia, Kangro, Simla, Mandi and Nalnin when*, the 
number of deaf-imites exceeds J50 per 100,000 of the population. Tlu' (Vntral 


No. 

Natural nivisiutut. 

Males. 

Feitlali-s. 

1 

Himalayan 

32 Ol 210 

2 

SulvIIimalayan 

Mi 

81 

3 

North' West Dry Area 

107 

r>s 

4 

IndO'Oangetic Plain 

00 

11 

5 

Punjab 

10(> 

72 


DIAGRAM 58 



Deaf-inntisni has a very wide range 
varying from 24 jx^rsons pin* 100,000 
in Malcrkotla to 372 persons ])er 
100,000 in the Kangra district. ^Fhe 
propention ot deat-inutism per 
100,000 persons by natural divi- 
siou< is shown in the margin. 

201. Diagram 58 Age-distr\- 
shows the age-distribu- 
tion for quinqueimial 
periods for males .and 
females separatel)', iJic 
ligurcs being based on 
tliose of Subsidiniv 
Table III, 
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Local dia- 
tribotion. 


Blindness- 

201. Diagnun 59 gives the local distribution of blindness according to 


DIAGRAM 59. 




MAP OF THE PUNJAB SHOWINO THE 
PROPORTION OF BLIND PER 100,000 

OF THE POPULATION. 
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A 
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13 
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13 
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t4 
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Age-dUlrl- 

btttSon. 


throe giiulo.s of JroquoiKiy, poi- 1(10,000 of tlic iiopulation, namely, from 0- 200, 
201 — 300, .301 and over. 'I'Jie disiriets and Slates with iJic highest proportion of 
bUudnes.s are coinjiriseil in a strip starting fiom the ITosliiarpur district on the 
Nortli-ICast and broadening out to .Korozepovc and llissar on the llajpntana border. 
Besides tliis stri]» the districts of (birgaon and Dora Gliazi KJinn have both over 
.*500 blind pensons per 100,000 of population. The .actual higlie.st figure for blind- 
ness is shown by I’ataudi (470 per 100,000) and it is followed by (Jurgaon (419), 
Dujana (414), Kalsia (4(K»), .Julliindur (392), J,iidhiana (381), llis.sar (367), Jiosluar- 
puc (312), I'aridkot (323), i’atiala (322), DoraOha/.i Khan (322) and Ferozepore 
(319). 


202. Variation in the pro[iortion of blind from one age-gronp to another 

is shown tor each 

t lAca'AM c.o ijpj, ijy iniiuqvieuiiial 

periods in diagram 
No. (50 reproduced in 
the margin. Blind- 
ness being essentially 
a’(li.sease of e)ld age, 
the. curves for both 
males and females rise, 
steadily for the higher 
age-groups. Only 65 
persons, 35 males and 
20 females, arc record- 
ed as blind for ages 
below 1 year, luitl this 
is evidence of the 
rarity of congenital 
blindness. 
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Leprosy. 


» 


203« The local dwtribution of leprosy according to 3 grades of jylbuUoB. 


is shown in diagram 61 printed below, and as in the case of both insanity 



and deaf-mutism the inountainons region of tin* Himalayas lias a relatively large 
proportion of infirm jiersons. 


204. Diagram 62. printc'd in the margin 

DIAGRAI/1 62 



sliows tlie distribution of leprosy Age-dlstii- 
by ago in quinf(iiennial age- 
periods for males and females 
separately. 

In considering all tln^ dia- 
grams of local distributiiin of 
infirmities in the Ihinjab one 
ought to bear in mind that there 
is a. tendency to coin eal tli(^ 
existence of Hie iiitinnities of 
insani1y,deaf-miitisin and leprosy, 
and that therefore it is jiossilile 
that the apparent rarity of these 
three infirmities in the (Vniral 
Punjab is due laigely, if not 
wholly, to the greater sophistics- 
ation of the Jhinjabi in the 
(Vmtral J^injab as eompaml to 
his brethren in tiie Hinmlayan 
region and in tJic extreme Wesl. 

This oonsideration does not apply 
to blindness, as sufferers from this 
infirmity arc under no stigma: 
in fact a large* number of blind 
beggars make their livelihood by 
a sucecssful ajipcal to the 
sympathies of the eharilable. 

Whether the greater frequency of 
recorded blindness in certain 


p^Mons of the Punjab can be attributed to the concourse of blind beggars 
^jrfmeted by the benevolence of the inhabitants cannot be positively affirmcHl, 
bkt the possibility should be borne in mind. It this is so the diagram of the 
^jtelbution of blindness in the Punjab may be indicative of the areas in which 
rome the pious amt the charitable. 
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Section II. —Consanguinity, 

205. It hns Ixmmi already i'emarke<l in paragraph 139 of Chapter VII 
inSrmity that tlic Hindu and Miisalnian ooiuinuiiities whieh differ in no practice of evolu- 
import, so niiioh as in their obscrvaince of out-breeding and in-breeding, 
Musaifnans. olVor exceptional opportunities for atiulying tlie good and evil re, suits of cousin 
niaiTia.o,o. Tlie diita ol)tcUJieil from the s])ecial enquiry into over a thousand 
nicirriages among Miisalmans in ilie Punjal) show tliat first-cousin marriages form 
about. 40 per camiI.. of all Miisalman marriages in Attock, 30 per cent, in Muzaffar- 
garh, 23 per cent, in ( liirdasjiur a.nd in Dellii. Possibly for pure Musalman castce, 
that is (‘xcliidijig tlios(‘ tribes which are recent converts to Islam, a percentage 
of alK)iit 2.J of first-cousin marriages would be found throughout the Punjab.* 

If tli(n‘(; is a.iiy geiu^tir (‘tfect. of cousin marj-iage we .should expect it to be 
F*ellect(M|, it may be ev(‘r so dimly, in tl^e relative amount of infirmities among 
Hindus and MusaliiuMis. ITufortunately infirmities liavc not been classified by 
jvligioii. and W(M'an luake (>nly a.!i appr()xiinate reconstruction froiii Table Xll-A 
which giv(‘s the infirmili(\s ly castes, l)y grouping together the infirm of those 
castes which eonsist wholly or almost wliolly of llindns, or S^ikhs, or Musalman,s. 

11 distinctively Hindu cjwtes, 2 Sikl). and 17 distinctively Musalman castes were 
selected, and t he poi)uhition <4* each, and the. numbers of infirm persons are shown 
in Sul)si(liarv Table 1\^ The castes r-hosen and t.la^ percenta ge of the persons 

belonging to the 
partieuhir reli- 
gion are. shown 
in the margin. 
The list of ('astes 
- may be legiti- 
mately (u-iticised 
on the ground 
that among Mu- 
salmaiis a few 
castes such as tlie 
Meo and Sheikh 
include converts 
from Hinduism : 
and, further, on 
the ground that 
by not (‘ompjtring 



inlinnity for (‘a.< h (list. riel, sejiarately wc are introducing an error owing to the 
[)roba,bh‘ asso('iation of intirmily with locality. The latter criticism seems of 
SOUK' W(‘ight jis I. he distiiictivrdy Musalman castes mostly inhabit the North- 
\W^st of the PiiujaLu whilst. Hindus are mostly to be found in the South and 
Ha.st, and the ditliriilt v has been only ])artially met by dealing sej)arate.ly with each 
Natui’al Division of t he Punjab. With tliese limitations in mind the proportion 
of each inlinnity among Hindus and Musalmans will be compared. 

It is idh* t.(» ('omjian* the crude figures of infirmity without taking into 
account, (he ci rors diu' to t he smallness of the sanqiles. For instance, in the Ilinia- 
lavaii area, there are (miy 147 insane Himlii males a,nd 78 Hindu females as against 
10in.sa,ne Musalman males and 14 ^Musalman fema.les, so that by pure chance, say 
the, chance of death, there might have been temporarily fewer Musalman insane 
tha.n the average, and this would entirely vitiatii a direct comparison unless due 
regard were paid to the (utois of random samjiliiig.t If we are comparing the 

■•^'riicrt' i\r<* two soiirirs nf I'lrnr which inilitulc exact com‘lusii>ii‘<. Tii’sHy, tlw* 4 (lijftriots in H'hioh . 

tlu- i-iu|\iit y \NJV- made can luinlly he safely tivated as ivpJVscnUUivc of the ;j() flistrictw in the two Provinces. 
Scccn^llv, witli l,(»(K) ca:a s llicrc is still an a])]»rccinhl(* orrov du*’ to random saiuplin}: even if the 4 distiicte wow 
ii-jiicst n1ali\i*. If wc c'-iniic that the true ]K‘rct-nta,s;c ««f iii-yt cMnsin-niarriajje is 25, the second eaiwc giWfl rise to 
a standaKi emo ..f y IQiiO :: ; a j l.CT ur 1*4 ]ku- cent. So far tin'll mndtjin sampling affecte the 
jc.sidl the pcitrnta^'i' «tf liist'Coiusin iiiai riag*'. among MiisalniaiiH cun hardly be less than 21 or. greater than 29 . • 

t'riu' crri.r nf r-nidtoii sam]iliii;j ” i.s nothing iinno t)mn an exact measuiv i»f the ivnll appivnatea fact tbaA 
.•'luall iiunibcis do md altord ii> un«nl matciial fur generalisation large ones. If you heam Jonrs make 2 
fal.-^e slatcmnnt^< t>at nf 2, yoi wwnld iu»t he so sure In: was a habitual liar, u-s if you heaixl mm make UX) fal^e ^ 
.‘'tatenu'iit'. out of Jn n ality all tUlfei'ences c»f the figures from luwto to casbJ, from mligioii to reli^on ; of tim 
il/ita «*f niit: locality with lh«»se nf another, aiul of tho figiirt's of one e(*n8ii8 with tlu(sc of another should be coinpared 
Avith the ‘‘error of random . sampling.’’ W'hile th-> emparisien is always dcHirn Me, it becomes imperative When 
dcidiiig with the small nuiuls'rs involved iu the Tables relating to imfirniitics. 
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extent of leprosy among Hiudiis aivl Musalmans in the Indodiiangotic Plain, tlie 
crude figurea are — 

Numbeji of Lepers per Million amono 



n Indus, 

Mnsahiiaust 

Males 


47 

Females . . 

lu 

24 


and our first impulse is to conclude that among males, Hindus inv more sul)je< t to 
the disease than Miisalmans, wliile anioiig feimdes the reverse is the ease. 
Actually we find on ealciilacioii of tlie standard error of ihe dilfenuue that tlie 
concluLipn that Hindu males are more often leprous t han Musalinaji males is 
pjfobably true for tlie Tiido-(.TaiigeAic Plain ; but for femah'S llieiv, is Jio sigjiifiea.nt 
excess of the disease among Miisalmans. 

Subsidiary Table V gives in full the ligures for th(‘ proportions of Uie infirm 
among the lliiidii and Musalman eommunities, the dilTerence in Ihe juoportioiis, 
and the ratio of tliat dilTercnee to its standard error. Wherever tliat. ratio is jmt 
at least 3 or over, no significance should be allaclied to a dilierential ]uoporlion 
of infirm persons among the two communities. As. apart, from t.|u' (‘irur of 
random sampling, a difierence of tlie ])roportiona.te numl.ier of infirm ])i‘is()ns ma.v 
arise from inaccairacies of the record, it will b(‘ wise t.o defer judgmcrii {is to 
the reality of some of the ditl*e.renc(‘S wliich satisfy evcui tlie sLitistn al crilrrion. 

Out of 32 cases for the 4 Natural Divisions and 4 iidirniiti<\s, formalins 
and females, there is a sLitisiicjilly signilieant dillenMu e in M cii.ses, and t hese an*, 
noted below : - 


Iniirmily. 

IvM-ality. 

; S -x. 

! W’mI.-c ‘ lltl 

liranity 

ItalM-C Cl.tiir. 

. AImI-.. 

Mu--. limans. 

i 

I>al'-)nnti-im .. 


iVnm.I.v. 

! M 11''.. Ini.iii 


Vira. 

lA la.il' •». 

Alii'.ilman.-.. 


Siili llimalavan A«' a. 

M.aic 

1 ilimlti-.. 


j NuMli \\( «1 Dry 

; Mai 

' .M n-.i Inian-i, 


lo(l»)-( 1 if Plain. 

M.Crs aial lA »iiai' 

* lliml.n. 


Iltiiialay.iu Airji. 

.Mai.-. 

' Hnnln-.. 


Siili lliiiial.iviin Ai' ii. 

Mai-'- ; mU r. I,,.-.!.... 

Ilimli:-. 


Xoill.-Wi-l’Dry A if.,. 

i 

.Ml!.-, 

i ir.iiiiu , 

l,icpro.''y 

1 

' liali,- Oaiitif lif Plitiii. 

' .Ma!<.. 

Htmli... 

' I lima la y.i II An-.t. 

• Mal.s.-.ml PM.ial. 

11, mil'.. 


We iiuiy j)rovisioiia.lly coneliide tha,!. in the Pimj.ib Hindus sillier more 
from lilindiiess and l(*prosy than do MiisaJiiiiiiis, but that Miisalmans (»n t-Iie 
whole, more liable to <h‘af mutism t han Hindus. Hindus ami .Mii,-,a,linaiis seiun 
cipuilly lialile to insanity, no (ItMlm-tion unfavourable to the lalbT coininunity- 
being justified from the single iiisLuu e (nut nf s pns.sible illstam•.‘^) of {in e.\r»«ss 
of Musalman insane among nudes in the Indo-thinget ie Phiin. 

8o fa.r then as t-his {inalysis goes there is not lung to show that emisangni- 
neons marriages are ]>r<Kliici.ive nf an insiine. Idind, nr lepinus diathesis, the Himln 
community (‘.ontmning as ma.nv as, if not. )m»n* persmis intirm fmm tli(‘se causes 
than the MusaliUiUi cnmmimity. 

The question of deaf-mulism is discussed in par;igr;i])!i 2o7 lielow. 

In relation to tiie excess of blind llimlus ov(m* the number nf blind Miisal- 
maus it is necessary to reca.ll tluit blimliu'ss is e.venlially ;i diseasi' of old {i.ge, 
and that the Hindu c.ommuiiity is sliglitly more lung liv(‘d, judging frrmi the 
crude figures, than the Musalman. Tlie me;in jige of Hindus .at the present 
census was 25‘7 years (males) and 21‘I (iVniales), iis {igiiinst A7-o (nudes) iiml 2 L*? 

(females) for Miisalmans: so this may aeeount for pait nf the ri'sult obaer\ ed 
which is unfavourable to Hindus. 

20l). Deaf-miitism is dealt witli separately in its rehi.tinn to c-onsangulnlty Dcaf-mustim* 
because it has been found that its oe-ciirrema*. among the oH’-spring of related 
parents is not very difi’erent from e.xpcj-tatinn assuming 1-luit tlejif-iniitism arises 
from a single pair of recessive Mcjulelian elements, (e///c Proc. Hoy. Soc. JL. A"oL 
84, 1911) * For the analysis that follows tlu' proportion, of lirst -cousin marria.ge 

♦See alrto Eugenic’s l^jaboratory Publifutiuns, MeiU'iir Sm'i-s JV, “ On tin- ('f tin* n*srinl)!u]i(»‘ of 
(int-coiisius ” by Ethel M. Eldeit<m and Rail IVai’non, ami L»'otiiiy* Seiirs IV “ On Ov- wuiriu^r of ^j^st-(■oll.^jns” 

hy Ethel Af, Eldcrlon. 
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of 25 per cent, hai* been adopted for all four Natural Divisions of the Punjab, this- 
being the average suggested by the special enquiry described in paragraph 140 
of Cliapter Vll (Civil Condition). Tliis assumption leads by the methods of the 
paper c.itcd to an estimate of the relative rates of production of deaf-mutism 
from first-cousin murriage.s and non-consjiuguincous m.irriagcs respectively among- 
Musalrnans ; and, as we know the proportion of deaf-mutes among the non-in- 
breeding Hindu community our results can l)c tested by comparing it with the- 
amount of <leat-muti8m among the olf-spring of unrelated Slusalman parents^ 
The results ol)tained are coincniently cxliibited in the following nota- 


tion : — . 

Ijct l)j, be tlie oh-fcrvcd proportion of defif-muics among the Musalman 
population generally. 

Let d,„ be tiie ffthula/cd |>roj)ort/ion of deaf-mutes who are the offspring 
of uon-consanguiucous Jiuuriages among [Musalmaiis. 

Let d',„ be the cnhultUed proportion of deaf-mutes who are the offspring of 
cousin tnarj-iages among Musalrnans. 

Le.t l)„ be tlie obscrml proportion of deaf-mutes amt>ng the Hindu popula- 
tion genendly, a population wliich does not practice consanguineous marriage. 

The calcidation lia.s l)een made for each Natural Division and 
for each sex separately. All results arc cxpresscil as so nmny cases in a milliont 



1 1ni»0 (rANOETlC 

IflM VLAYAN 

1 0L'U-II1MAL.AYAN 

1 .^toKTfI-VVl£aT 


ri..\lN. 


Akka. 
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\ 
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( 

111 ulos. 

j 

1 


1 

tVmaU‘P. 

1 
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j Malts. 

• 

j I'VmaU B. 
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i 
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I 

i»i:]7 

1 

! 700 


I,!HU| 

1.417 

6J1M 
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2,(>H:{j 1,813 

“m 
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2, IKK)! 

00l> 
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1 
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2 -o' 2 0 
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r>i 

4-2l 
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'rhjs shows that if (leaf-mutism can be regarded as a Mendelian unit 
chara< -ter its upjK'arauce among the non-inbreeding st'ctioii of the Musalman 
e.ommunit.y is ue-arly always less than among Hindus, win* never maiTv their 
relatives. 'Phe only apparent e.xcx'ption is for females in the Himalaj'an Areg, 
when the diffoience. is fai- too small to be signilicant. It is highly d(!sirablc to 
make the wlvole calculations afresh for such diverse values of the percentage of 
(ioiisin marriage among Musalrnans as would be found from a full enquiry in 
((ach of the I Natural Division.s. 'rite ailoption of an all round figure of 25 per 
cent, of lirst cousin marriage for all Natural Divi.sions is necessitated by the 
paiunty of the uiat(>rial. 'I’he iTsults suggest either 

(1) that .Musalmaus, aj)art from iJio ju-actice of (xmsanguincous mar- 

riage, are less liable t o deaf-mulism than Hindus, or 

(2) tliat deaf-niutism eauintt be. associated with only a single pair of 

allelomorphic Mciuleli.an (‘-lemcnts. 

AlblnJiini 207. Tlu' condition of .Albinism, thougJi it did not form part of the Census 

enquiry, has been so frctiueutly attributed t<» consanguinity, of parentage, that 
it seemed worth while to attempt to discover if it occurs more frequently among 
Mnsalmans t han Hindus. A jcport. was asked for- from all Deputy Commis- 
sioners as to the Albinos in their districts, and th(;y were supplied with photo- 
graphs of two typical Indian iribinos.* luifoil.imatcly tlie replies showed that 
many cases of “ phnlbori ” or Jeucoderina had been included, and all these 
cases, numbering over- 500. liavc had to be discarded with tlie exception of ]3 
cases reported by Col. I'Yaxter, Director of I’liblic Health, and two cases reported 
by my Pensonal Assistant, one of which T saw myeelf. The residts arc tabula- 
ted in Subsidiary Table VII. 15 cases (one of which from the description of 
symptoms of itching and spreading of the white patches given by Dr. Basnl, 
District Medical Officer of Health, Bohtak, may be leucoderma) are too few to 
base sure conclnsiona on. Of the 15 cases 10 are Musalmans, 5 the children of 
first-cousin parents, ancl 5 the children of non-related parents, 5 cases ate of 
. Hindus, who are of course not the children of related marri age. 

weib liin jfy »vpplied to m« Ool. WTft. 0. ^nter, \ it, Diieoto^ UedUi, - 
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S|^B81DIARY TABLB8. 


I, Number ftiBicted per 100,000 of the population at each of the last five (cnsuses. II. Age distribution i cr 10,000 
faflrm peraoni of each sex. 111. Number afilieted per 100,000 persons* of each aKe-period and number of females uliucteu per 
100 malee, IV, Showing the population and numbeis of inliim for distinctively Hindu, Sikh and Musalman CastcH ; ropulation 
of oortain selected castes by natural divisions. V. Showing the proportion of infiimily among Hindus and MiisaJmanB, Uio 
difference of tbmo proportions, and Iho ratios of this dillopeiiee to Ita sUndard error. VI. Showing number of pemo ns by sex 

suffering from singfo and dual inlinniticB. VII. List of certain Albinos in the Punjab 1023. 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 

Number afflicted per 100,000 of the population at each of the last live censuses. 


PiSTRiOT OR State asu 
Natural Division, 


Insane. 


Males. 


Females. 


1 

PUNJAB AND DELHI 

PUNJAB 
iNOO-UANaBTio Plain West 
(Total). 

Indo-Gancibtic Plain ^\KST 
(Punjab). 

1. His£>ar 

2. Loharu State 

3. lloJiiaU 

4. Dujana Slate 
(lurgaoii 

G. Patandi Slate 

7. ICamal 

8. Jullundur 
tl. KniiUrthaii State 

10. Ludhiana 

11. Malerhotla Stale 

12. Fcro'/ept»re . . 

13. Faridicot State 

14. Patiala State 
IT), .find Stale .. 

IG. NaOfyi Slate 

17. Laliovc 

18. Annitsar 

19. tJujranwala -• 

20. Shc-ikhupura • • 

litMALAVAN 

21^ Naha ft Statu 

22. Simla 

23. Simla Hill Slates 

24. Bilaepur State 
2h. Kangm 
20. Mundi State . . 

27. Sttk,‘.t SLuXe . . 

28. Chaniba Slate 

0 

Sub- Him ala VAN 

29. Anibala 

30. Kaldia Stair . . 

31. JfoBhiarpur .■ 

32. ClurdaHjiui' • • 

33. Sialkot 

34. Uujrat 

36. Jhclam 
30- Itawalpindi .. 

37. AUock 

Nortb-West Dry Arka 

38. Montgomciy 

39. Shahpur 

40. Miaiiwali 

41. Lyallpui 

42. Jhaiig 

43. Multan 

44. Bahawalfiur Stale 

45. Muzaffargarh 
40. Dora Ohari Khan 


DELHI 

Indo-Ganuetio Plain West. .| 
1 . Delhi 


Cl 

1011 . j 

1901. 

1 X 
^ 1 X 
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.■i 1 « 
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43 

36| 58 

85 
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49 

.;7 

13 

:n 

37 

:!<» 


lOs’ 1>6 

r,:i 

i:;2 

M’>1 

•10 

(1 

30 

!»:i 

7:; 

74 

6.’ 

207; 28 1 


2tiS 

271 

2tii 

It 

12 

i >^1 

26 

11 

2t 

1281 116 

ln\] 

132 

171 

-L 

:{.s 


17 ; 

19, 

, 9 

2t 

M)S lit 

(2 

Jl i 

210 

19’ 

29 

12 ' 

' III 

^ Mi 

M) 

!:* 

92 73 

•Ml 

70 

121 

41 ; 

Ii2 

J8 

, '-1 

; -•» 

29| 31 

107 90 


121 

102 

43 

; 07 

17 

' i.V 

.32 

. 39 . i 

1 10 1 17 

88 

1 13 

123 

tii 

i ‘»7 

Mi 

231 29 

32 

! 

122 ill 

1.70 

1 12 

139 



21 

30 




107 431 


•• 

1 

53 

114 

30 

30l 40' 31 

i 7 

! 

1 107 94 

126 

116 141 

1 

69 

102 

2 4 


to; .37 

1 

1 6. 

J 91 103 

1 68 

n.’i 

117 

.30 

9>^ 

20 

- 1.4 

13 20 

1 

i 98 I)»2 

161 

4.70 

20.7 



16 

17 

M 


! 

131 91 

142 





18 

4 9 

10. .. 


71 

60 

07 



.76 

J ,l,‘i 

3.7 

30 

14 

29 

8.' 

1.70 100 

J .76 1 

j 18 

177 

63 

IHi 

31 

39 

6S 

28 

O' 

102 ! 117 

1 70 

]0(i 

139 

.72 

9ti 

43 

23 

29 

37 

r,: 

A JM 

06 

102 

04 

420 

81 

IMS 

4.S 

62 

•19 

64 


l:3^ 

119 

US 

107 

J JO 

40 

127 

.32 

29 

47 

36 


IK 

10.3 

1.33 

94 

100 



12 





32 ! .. 

■ • ; 



.. 


12 

.. 

. . 



i 

32 .. 

1 

•• 

•• 

- 



12 

•• 




1 

32i .. 

1 



•• 


Dhaf-.muti:s. 


Mala. 


I - 


12 

105| 

106 

69 

70 


I S3 
67 
.88! 
Oi 

.’ni 

81 

01 


13 U I la 1 Hi 

95 91 ! 1151 145 


58 47; 741 102 a 


Oti 7 1 ' 

130 13.. I 
46i 30' 

167: 0] 94 


SO 

071 10 
11 


791 


71 : 69! 
87' 70 


:!!i, 2«i or. 
' sil 

in2' 


69 W 
S3; 91 


79| 

14 

641 

‘)s| 


Ftmales. 


17 ! 18 


1 9 : 20 


7li 70: 66 77| 

! ' 

41 ! ” 38 ; ’ 29 ' 46| 


♦ 2 , 

9':' 

;»:! 

49 

410 

23, 

29 

.67' 

43 ; 

37 
12; 
101 
32' 
ls‘ 
36i 
2 41 
19 
31 • 
13 
It. 


60 1 49: .66 

iioi .sr> 11 

26; 22 1 41 


681 

681 

211 


'li 

30. 
JJ4 1 

1 ; 

30) i 
46 


20 ' 

‘M 

ni 

24' do 
60; dG| 
31 
12 
23 
19 
23' 27 

23 
68 
30 

20 ! 


!! an! 


21 

951 


68 


691 

32 

08 

110 

63 

tiO 

2^ 

77 

60 

75 

49 

44 

30 

89 

Oti 

06 

* 

70 

69 


I 


240, '^26' 2791 266 

:ll ll 239 I 2l8i 206 


321 
I3.V , 
i‘>3.>|] 
L 92 i 
303 
122 
61 
27oi 
I 

81! 


I 37 109; 1 03 1 2l.'» 
I7S| 231, -•‘i’ll lOM 
311 j 360' 31 1| 36<{ 
3 t 1 31 1 03i 97 
02= 2:i3t 41; 198 
242 1 376 1 46ti! .142| 

83! 63i 831 1041 


.so sr, :19 
2 .'it! 2.70, 216 


91 1 

741 

.'.Oil 

70 

9;s| 


G 81 


79| 

|.) 

98i 

04 

r.9| 

861 

7ti 

1 

32 ' 

32 ' 


str 82 

7->* .‘iO 

.-,6' 31 
ti6 1.7 
991 72 
12.'r IlOj 

66, 85| 

70; 91. 
791 107 
t;9l 109 


.101 

74 

84 

4.S 


44| 

94 

m 

02 


04' I03l 


H)0| 

201 

1241 

130 


79 

200 | 

MO! 

02i 

43! 78 
701 90 
112; e3 
I 22 I M)3 


711 84 


04 

133 


HHi 

77i 

<>4 


OHtfTU X. 


SUBUOUIIT 


SUBSIOIARl TABLE I. 

Number afflicted per 100,000 of the popubUon at each of the last five censuses-Wttifcrf. 



Distuiot ort Statb and 
Natcjiaii Division. 



PUNJAB AND DELHI 

PDNJAU 

Indo-Oanoktic Plain Wbst 

('I’OTAL). I 

1ni) 0 (^NaiiTic Plain Wj;st| 

I 

Via. JAitf, m 


1, llisMar 

2, Jjohtiru StalA 

3, litihhik 

‘1. Dftja.’tn Stai-: 

5, (eiir;'.i'>u 
0. PutauJi State 
7. Kanuil 
H. JiiliiiiK.lur 
U. 4LajiaHhal(i Stale 
10 . 

11. Malerkilla 

12. J<\‘ro/.c 1)1110 
i;L Farviiot Stale 
Jl. Patiala State ^ 
15. JindSluti 

1 (J. Nabha Slate 

17. Dilioro 

18. Atnnl.-<Hr 
ID. (litirariwahi 

20. ShLlkhiipuca 

KiMALAi'AN 

21. Nahan Stali , 

22. Siniiii 

23. S 'Vila Hill Statue 

24. JJilin pur Slate 


20. Manli Siat.i 

27. Sui t t State 

28. Chamba State 

SUB-lflMAIiAYAN 

20. AiiiKtKi 

30. Kahia State 

31. lliMJiiarjjui* 

32. (JiiKlaquir 

33. Miiiiknt 

34. (lujivit- 

35. 

3(5, JLiWiilpiuJi 

37. Attock 

Nobth-Wn^t Dky Area 

38. MoiilgMiueiy 
30. MhaLpur . 

40. Mi.'inwaii 

41. Jjyalipur 

42. Jliaiig 

43. Multan 

44. liahamlfoir State 

45. Alu/allargurh 

40. Una Dhazi Khan 

DELHI 

’ I 

Ikoo-Ganoktio Plain Wbst 
1. Delhi 


I 08 i 

I 3 S 

;t 2 ( 

•I/O 

2 Is! 

311 

.‘Jn-i 

().><> 

2071 

*J »}4 

42 ;) 

! 5 S.-J 

30 U! 

132 

330 

! J.v> 


144 

! 154 

161 

s 

Cvl 

272 

1 

, 200 

3(>l 

37.7 

IMi 

'! IK! 

IS! 

2L2 

U 8 

1 

1.74 

127 

177 

JS2 

131 

2.7S 


1 41 

M.7 

14s 

r.4 

os 

i ‘'*1 

17J 

41 

- 1 

1.7.) 

;',2t- 

229 

CO 

00 

1 

338’ 

491 


1881 . 


















83$ 


OUPSn X 8UBSIOIABT XABUS. 



Note, — Figures of NOl include North-West Frontier Province, 




















385 
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CHAPJIK X. f 


SUBSIDIABT tABU9. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 

Showing the population and numbers of infirm for distinctively Hindu, Sikh and Musalman castes. 

POPULATIOX OP CliRTAIN SEl.ECTKl) CAKI KS BV NATURAL DIVISIONS, 


^ Plain ^v]E.sT^^ I ^^^^malayan. I Sch-Himalayan. N. -W. Dby Area. I Pdkjab (Total.) 



}s7,Hr)o| 


JIlll.f. 

Females. 

Alale.s. 

Femfiles, 

■':«s 

5 

92 

0 

2,001 

7 

1,000 

2.31 

233 

20,595 

18,081 

1,700 

1,012 

18,230 

14, .340 

110,371 

100,170 

I13,15(» 

0.7.184 

2,830 

j 1 ,753 

.38,675 

31,003 

78,011 

74,737 

770 

051 

01, .585 

57,728 

8,085 

7,005 


275,4144 


131 Gl/>85 37,728 8,085 7,005 

IPi 151 140,122' 1.37, .481 2,187 1,872 

11.3,850 y0,r,(i0 8,521. ti.20o 83,004 T2,m 

'3,301 1,800 2,120 2,014 11,050 10,.y8 

r»0,705 58,220 8 s 


1,039,243 844,989 478,829 445,960 298,826 253,758 120,4111 93,182; l,937,309j 1,637,889 


5,010 2,505 

^^‘»,«78 23,04.3 


30 1,187, 1,214 

0.3 14.731 13,038 

129 16,218 14,882 


1 

Amin 

2 

Awttii 

.3 

Bill It'll 

4 

Jiilalia 

5 

Kashmiri 

.0 

Mach hi 

7 

Met) 

8 

Mirtusi 

0 

M>»chi 

10 

Moghal 

11 

Miis.'iivIJi 

12 

Pat.han 

,13 

Qassah 

14 

Qurnwhi 

15 

yayad 

10 

Sheikh 

17 

Tell 


Ttital. 

.L 


313,2^X»| 257,0.15 

ll.Oioj 1 1,(1] 3 

! 

I0,7.50i .>1 

I21,0!f2j Hmi,747 
33,000; 20,788 

(>8,751; ,58,4.38 

01,037' .jI,S84 

51,704: 4 >,127 

I 

;0,,3.50! i;m,120 

! 

12,0081 |ij,li50 
10,775: 14,182 


S0,3T4| 70,069 

100,070! 01,008 


1,104>957 911,678| 


20,134; 

23,282 

1,072; 

1,242 

lOl’ 

11 

3,505 

2,488^ 

233 

205 

<).32. 


18 

Mi 

.3, .580 

1 ,553 

330 

170 

UOi 

84 

012 

1 

141 

4,855; 

2,757 

4,203j 

f 

1 

3,502 

47,673| 

87,199 




112,0.31 !)1,048 100,774; 143,781 

1.50,472 147,014 

2. . 3.33 2,251 270,848i 220,038 

101,200 87,241 

.51,000 17,871 

10,100 11,083 

201 123 

21,580 2.3,754 

00,212 01,4 02 00,011% i 

20,015 27,223 4,580 

38,202 .33,858 138,833 110,214 

43,320; .38.370 00,417 1 

7.. 784| 7,152 27,102 2 

! 

18,187! 17,260 2.3,135 20,10 

45,730 ■ 13,330 

34,858 20,851 

13,520- 37,0991 
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OSAFTICB X. 


JARY TABLES. 


* SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV 

Showing the population and numbers of infirm for distinctively Hindu, Sikh, and Musalman castes, -conimml 


iMJtl-tSANtir.TTf IllMAl.AVXN .SlTH-HlM Al. \ VAN. N.AV. DkV AUli'. 'I'^TAL PT N.I.Xh. 

1 I LAIN west. __ . . 

. _ - - - - - I 

MjiIcm. ipcimilci. Mttics. 1-Vmal.:-. rMiiiK-. .Mil'-. . Muk-. jlViuak.^ 

o I 3 4 ' .1 li . 7 S ^ hi • II ■ 

INSANE. 


Ahir 



IG 

(i 



Arya 







Bania 



5S 

hi 

i; 


Brahman .. 



131 

:pj 

.3.3; 

it 

Chuhra 



lil 

.38 



Dagi and Koli 



I 

o 

• 22 ! 

17 

Ghirath . . 





30 


Kanet 





39 ’ 

oil 

Khatri 



7(1 

7.7 

3i 


Mahajan . . 





1 1 


Eathi 



1 


1 .7. 

0*1 


Total 


338 

179 

147‘ 

78 


1 

Khal»a 

2 

Eamgarhia 

1 

Arain 

2 

Awan 

3 

Bilouh 

4 

Julaha 

3 

Ktushmiri 

6 

Mauhhl 

7 

aMOO 

8 


9 

Mochi 

10 

Moghal 

11 

Mussalli 

12 

Pathon 

13 

Qas.sal> 

14 

Qureshi 

15 

Sayad 

10 

Sheikh 

17 

Toll 


I Ahir 
'j Ary a 
^ Uaniii 

‘I Brahman . . 
Chuhra 

^ Dagi and Kali 
7 (Ahirath . • 

S Kanet 
0 Khatri .. 

1 Mahajan . . 

II Ratbi 


31) 

.1.1 

N 

17 

475 

173 

H3, 

1 

20. 

1 

]r>s 

7:» 

107 

SI 

2‘i7 

lid 

10 

11 


DEAF MOTES. 


1 

2 

Khalsa 

Eamgarhia 

1 

Arain 

2 

Awan 

3 

Biloch • 

4 

Jiilaha 

6 

Kashmiri 

6 

Machlii 

7 ! 

Meo 

8 

Mirasi 

9 

Mochi 

10 

Moghal 

11 

Mussalti 

12 

Patban 

13 

Qassab 

14 

Qureshi 

15 

&yad 

18 

Sheikh 

17 

Teh 


638 324 





1 


4 



2«i 

2 1 


•3 

•» 


22 

hi 

0 


.320 

H4 

1.33 

111 

19 

10 


1 

.77! 

.32 

19 

1.3 

310, 

202 





20 s: 

177 

1.7 

0 



302 : 

270 

la 

7 



10 ; 

Ji 

S3 

1.3 

1 

17 

•Tl 

1 ' 

H‘.3: 

x;i 

1 



1 

1,465 

997 

384 

247 

91 

67 



13 

.s 

21 

1 

1 

2 

9 

•> 

11 

.3 

3 


li 

n)3 

iM 

Kil 

Jill 



1.71 

|I)U 

hi 

.31 




0 

33^ 

los 

110^ 

7s 

130 

03 

I.3S 

73 

7 

() 

2.3 

.37 





.3 

2 

92 

4i.l 


V 

32 


iill 

LM 

, 7 . 


IS 

51 

in! 

.78 

1 

2 

38 

9 

i 




12 

.32 

129 

70 

,7, 


52 

42 

49 

27 



2 

3 

42 

IS 

■'i 


19 

12 

32 

17 



11 

2S 

01 

20 

*3 

7 

21 

20 

10 

7 

28; 

20 

51, 

48 

10 

7 

172 

1 

12 a 

769j 

579 

1,292 

670 



388 

OHAFTBR X. ( 


8UB8IDIAET UmUBB. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV-concluded. 

bowing the population and numbers of infirm for distinctively Hindu, Sikh and Husalman castes . — concluded 


Total Pukjab. 



1 

2 

Kholsa 

Uiiiiigarhiu 

T..(al 

1 

Arain 

2 

Anal) 

3 

.Bjlooh 

i 

Jiilaha 

S 

IO).slLuiii . . 

0 

Maclilil 

7 

Mt‘o 

8 

MiroHi 

9 

M(‘chi 

10 

Moglial 

U 


12 

Pathan 

18 

Qoijiiiub 

14 

Quivphi . . 

18 

Sayad 

16 

Shrill 

U 

Te]i 


Total • .j 
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* SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 

Showing ihe proportion of intirmUy among Hindus and Musalmans, the difference of these proportions, and 
the ratio of this difference to its standard error. 



Proportion of Infirmity. 
Hindus. 1 MuHalinam. 


iDiffeivnco oi tho 


Standard error 


Ratio id col. 4 
IT'-l’ortiou-. A. A h'’"'' \ 

L. , 

4 :» I 0 

-4 -5, 

rosxio 2«6xl0 3-05 

ti-4xlO 3*73x10 I 1*72 

■ -4 —5! 

8'7xlO i 7*56X10 I 12-86 

3*6X10 I 1*1 xU) : 3*3 


4*30X10 

7*74X10 

2*68X10 


2*12X10 rjn^xio 

4*04X10 5*14x10 

~3 

3*79x10 2*79x10 


3*24x10 

8*03X10 

0*67X10 


Insanity 

I)oal*mutism 

BUndnsas 

Leprosy 


Insanity 
IX'af'inutism 
Blindness 
Jjtt prosy 


Femalks. 


3*07X10 3*30X10 

-3 

3*06X10 3*61x10 

3 

1*95X10 1*20x10 

4 

14*33X10 4-01x10 


2-9x10 s-4:.ixio 

..3 -4 ~4 

5*5x10 2-68x10 

-3 4 ' i\ 

7-5x10 *2-08:: 10 

I -4 - t! 

9*72x10 1*701 x10 , 


1*75X10 3*76x10 

3 

2*24x10 3*31 Xlo 

3 

1*90x10 1*48x10 

. .-4 

0*05X10 ' 1*34X10 


-4 4 —4; 

2-01x10 0*745X10 : 

-3 3 '4 

1*07X10 2*0X10 I 

3 --I 

4-2x10 2*33X10 I 

-4 A -M 

4*71x10 1*29X10 I 


Insanity 

Doaf-mutism 

BlindiiCBB 

Leprosy 


Insanity 

Deaf'inutism 

BlindncBs 

Leprusy 

Insanity 
Deaf* mutism 
Blindness 
Leprosy 


Insanity 

Deaf-niutism 

Blindnoea 

Lspnosy 


F1IMALB59. 


FEMALhS, 


3*20X10 

U*9C*xlO 

1*95X10 

0*83X10 


0*095X10 


2*9*2x10 i 1*96x10 


-6| > 5 

-r, 

9*9x10 j r>*7xl0 

4-2x10 

— 4j -4 

. 4 

3*49x10 4*59x10 

rixio 

-3 -3 

-4 

0*76X10 114x10 

3*SX10 

-3 -3 

-4 

2*93 Xl<» 2*23x10 

r . r, 

7*0X10 

—6 

— 0 •> 

3*3x10 0*2 xlo 

2-9x10 


1*09X10 


0*01x10 

I*^w^i5yl0 


3*04X10 
7*00X10 
2*51 XlO 
2*5X10 


5*04x10 

‘JOOXIO 

1*72X10 

1*67X10 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 

Showing number of peieonf by sex suffering from single and dual infirmities. 


1. PUNJAU. 



.Vo'i . — Pijoinii ill liolil tyjio ftiv' for .singlf infiniiitics. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII. 

List of certain Albinos in (he Punjab 1923. 



Note — ^In oolninn 7 entrioB nhould be interpreted thus : — ^3 
\9 an Albino and the otiior 2 are not Albinos. 


brothers (A f 2a) moans that the Albino hat 8 biothete one of whoa 













CHAPTER XI. 

Caste, Tribe, Race or Nationality. 


»>i atatuiticg. 209. Odiuus InstmctioiM. 2Ul. Claims for alU-rations in ntaaaificatiMi 

«1. Classiooation of costoii aiui motUirn disintegrating tendondes. 212. Chief llin-lvi, Musalman and Sikh 
OUtM. 213. Classification of castes according to tlioir traditional occupations. 211. Vaiiationn siiiic lOll. 2ir) 
Europeans and An^lo-lndians. 

208. Tlui statistics rolatiiig to (\istc, tribe, m .e jiud iiat-ioiuilil y iiiv to be 
fomidiusixof the InjperialTahlos. The chief of tbesi.^ is 'table Kill, which < 
shows by sex and religion, the nuinber in each caste for eai'li (lislvi<‘i ;uul Stati* 
of the Ihinjab and Delhi, 'tlie other tables are 

lablc IX whi(*li gives the odiication by sidected caslcs, tribes or races 
for 4 main divisions of the Ihinjab separately, namely, the 
Itastern Ihiujab, (Jcntral Punjab Hills. Cciihal Ihmjjib lUains, 
and Western Punjab. Th(‘ tal)l(‘ distingiiisla-*. Hindus, 
Musalnuins, and Hikhs in (Meh (*aste iu whirl) there are many 
i-e])resentative.s of (^aeli religion. 

Table Xll-A givo.s t he Infirmities by selected castes, but iinlilv*^ I'able 
IX do(‘s not diylingiiish ' he ndigi^uis i 4 r(Ui|js. Tlu^ data for 
inlirmities lor sehs-ted religions was spei ially (onipiled for the 
purposes of the disaai.ssiou of iiillrmiiies in paragraph 206 of 
Chapter X. 

Pablo XIV gives tlaMlata, ioi‘c<*rtain S(‘le( ted casic's and trib(^s. of civil 
condition lor (|uin(|ueuiiial age-groups, and disi iuguishis the 
religions and (ailM's in (sirh (‘.asic. 

Table XVl' gives llie age groiijiiug of KuroptMUS a, ml Alli('d lhu:e> 
and Anglo-Indians. 

'Pal^hi XXI gives the o<*eupaiion ol schMa,(‘cl ea.s|<*s. lrilM‘S or races for 
the same local divisions as Imperial Tabic, IX. 

Projiortional iigun^.s are given iu the KSubsidiary Tal)li‘,; as folliovs ; 

Subsidiary 'Paldi^ 1 gives ih<‘ castes elassilied according (o their 
traditional tM*cupations. and 

Subsidiary Table 11 gives tbe variation in the uundH'r of p(*rsoiis composing 
the caste, ( vilie or race since I8SI. 

209. The instructions to enumeva.tovs pritiUMl o)) v,lu‘ covim of t he cmntji^ra- 
tion book read as follows : - 

‘‘ Column 8 (eas(e). -linter th*' caste or IrilK' <d’ Hindus, .\lusalmans. Jains, 
Sikhs, Aryas, lirahinos and aboriginal tribes, and t h(^ race of ( !|irisl ians. Puidflliists, 
Parsis, etc." 

The supplementary instructions to Supervisors [uinhal ;is Appendix i to 
the Code of Census Fi'ocedu re 1921 go int<igi'<»at detaii, and o)d\' a few para- 
graphs of these instructions will be (pioted her(‘ : 

'‘ Tlie castes a.nd trilios in this Province an* well known. 'The ua.m(\-) of 
exoganious groups, or words indicating locality, ncciipjitioi) or titles should not 
bo entered. Thus, Hania is a functional verm, including many dihereut caste.s 
such as Aggarwal, Oswal, Mahesri. etc. Words like Pieugali. Hi]idu.sta,ui, Mailrasi 
and Nepali must be rigorously tabooed. Musalmans are. di\id'. d. noi only into 
racial groups, such as Sheikh. Sayad, Moglial and Pathiui. but alsf» ijito fuuc 
tional groups such as Julaha, Penja, etc. Names of functional gidiips should 
not be noted as tribes except where l liev an* rccogni.scd as sc.paraic t ribes, 
Lohars, Tarkhans. 

In respect of Faqirs and Sadlius, who liavt* abandoned their caste, tlic® order 
to which they belong should be noted iu this column 

When a person of low cfistc‘ wishes to return himself as b(donging to a high 
caste to which ho obviously does not belong, c. g.. a T\di ’’ wishes to return him- 
self as a Moghal ” he should be shown as Indonging to the c.astc or tribe to w'hich 
he is generally supposed to belong. Again if a ‘dat or Sunar ‘ wishes to be 
entered as “ liajput ” he should not be entered as a Jiajput if the people do not 
call him a Rajput. Trag Jats of Isa Khel should, for instance, not be returned 
as Niazi Pathans even though they should very much wish thh’ to be done 


Reference 
1 eutistIcB, 


Census li)»> 
triictlons. 
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C — 

The functional group of Sunars has frequently been treated as a caste, 
but this should be avoided as far as possible. Persons who have recently joined 
the profession and are not known as Sunars by caste should be recorded as belong-* 
ing to iheir original caste 

Members of the Arya Samaj, who say that they have abandoned caste or 
do not wish to have any caste recorded, may be entered as Arya by caste. 

No Sikh should be pressed to name the caste to which he belongs if he does 
not wish to do so; ui such cases the word “ Sikh ’’ may be entered in this column. 

Women. — The caste or trilw of an unmarried girl wall be the same as that 
of her fatlier. In respect of a married woman the entry should be as stated by 
her husband. No enquiry sliould bo made as to the caste or tribe of a woman 
before licr marriage. Her present caste or tribts shoidd be asked and the answer 
taken down without question. Among Hindus the caste of a woman will be that 
of her husband. But among Mohamadans the husband may, in some cases, 
like to have one of his wives pul down as Pathani, the other as Jatti, and a third 
as a Jiilochni ’ 

In order to eliminate incorrect c-lassification an index of castes and tribes 
of the Punjab was prepared and circulated for the guidance of district census 
officers. This index contained the names of castes and tribes recognised as such, 
as wel' as the names of certain sub-castes and clans, so that when only the clan, 
or goiru, was recorded in the schcdidc, it could nlways be referred to its proper 
caste. List B contained 42' lociil and geographical names and functional terms, 
for example, Baghban, Bcldar, llogra, Maniar, Paharia, Purbia, Sepi and so forth, 
which arc not true (;aste designations. List 0 gave a number of synonyms for the 
terms used in List A. 

While every eilort, therefore, was made to prevent wrong entries arising 
from ignorance, yet a certain amount of inaccuracy was inevitable ow'ing to deli- 
berate mbwiaternent. The common source of error under this head arose from 
cases in which a group of peraons claimed to belong to a Jiigher caste than that 
cwmi for ^ they were habitually classified. 

Id 210. The chief claims for a re-classification of caste which occurred in 
f oiDMiStaitoiii. present census are 

' noted in the margin. 

The claims were dealt 
with ui the following 
way; - 

(1) A deputation of 
Kanets, RathLs, etc., who 
wished themselves to be 
styled Rajputs was 
received, and it was 
decided that there would 
be no objection to their 
being included amongst 

Rajputs if the Ruling Rajput (liiols of the places where the community has a 
majority did not object. Difloreno opinions were received and accordingly 
with the [)eriuission of the Punjab Government the following head was 
adopted m Chapter Xlll. 

Rajput and Allied Castes. 

^ i " ~ 

Rajput. j Kauct. j JHfciji. | 'rhakur. Kawat. 

(2) (,'laims 2 and 3 were reject'jd. 

(3) Claim No. 4 was admitted, but it was too late then to issue instructions 
to district officers, and the tables still record the number of Malitons. 

(4) .'Vl'ter discuasion witli the representatives of tho Brahman Roy Sabha 
it was decided that persons recording themselves as Brahm Batt or Brahman 
Roi will not be grouped with Bhats, Bhataras, etc., as in 1911. 

'I'he matructions to onunmrators wore — 

“ I’ersous who described themselves as Brahm Batt or Brahman Roi 
sliould be re<!ordcil as such, they should nob l>o confused with Bhats or Bhataras.” 

These instructions had been issued when a protest was received from the 
Doaba Brahman Bhat on tho ground that many Bhats who had no connection 



Ruoogniiiud Cabt<*. 

Cfusto claimed. 

1 

Kanot, Ratbis, Hawais and Thakarb. 

liajputa. 

2 

Nais (ruprcaontod by Raja Brahmaa 
Maha S^ibha, Lahore) 

Raja Brahman, 

3 

.Naib (reprcdeiitcd by iiu' livlrapnus- 
tha Thakur Maba Siibha. J>eihi). 

Rajput or Thakur. 

4 

Mahtona 

Uajputa. 


Bhat 

Brahman Bhat or Brahman Rai 

6' 

Jangida 

BralimanH. 

7 

Mebra 

Mchra Rajput. 

S 

Tamboli 

Kbliairiya^. 

U 

Hindu Ram,^HrbiaF 

Dhitnan Brahmani). 

1 
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trith Btahman Bhats or Brahman Rois had taken advantage of the instructions 
to record themselves as such. During compilation it was found that only 3,506 
persons in the Punjab and 21 m Delhi had recorded themselves as Brahman Bhat, 
nhd these were accordingly included among Bhat Hindiu. 

(6) The claim of the Mohra Rajputs was also admitted. The deputation 
asserted that persona belonging to this community were to be found in t he districts 
of Kamal, Ambala, Rohtak and Hissar and in the Jiud State, but on compilation 
it was found that only 2,220 persons returned themselves as Mehra Rajputs, and 
ns these were not in the localities stated by the claimants all of t liem wore uuluded 
among Jhiwars in Table XIIl. 

The Kambohs represented by the “ All India Kamboj Conference " wished 
themselves to bo classed as Kambojs which, they said, was tlu^ correct name and 
the following instruction was, therefore, issued : - 

“ Kamboh and Kamboj are ditferent forms of the name of the same caste, 
which over term is used by the persons themselves should bo recorded. ’ 

After compilation it was found that 1-1(>,6H7 persons recorded themselves 
as Kamboh and 52,038 .as Kamboj. in Table XIII therefore, Kambohs have 
been shown as “ Kamboh (Kamboj) As indicative of the great store which 
certain comraimities set on caste may be instanced tlie fact that the Dhiman 
Brahmans sent a deputation long after the Imperial Taldes hiid been printed. 'J’his 
deputation claimed that the persons shown in Imperial Tube X 111 as Hindu 
Ramgarhias, totalling 5,156 males and 4,494 females, c'ompiised mainly in the 
districts of Iloshiarpur, Julluiulnr, liudhiana and (inidaspnr, shoidd be classed 
as Dhiman Brahnuans. The deputation w.is iuforiitcd that, the head in Imperial 
Table XIII could not b(! altered at that late stage, and no useful ])ur})ose would bo 
served by discussing the meiats of the claim. 

211. The classillcation adopt(?d in 1891 was bascal on considerations of ciauUiea- 
othnology, history, and function, and was <lisc..arded in ItlOl in favour of a 
classification by social precodeuco. 'I'he eiuiuirics I luit w(U (f made for tliis purpose, daiiiteKratinB 
though they elicited a coiisiderahle ainoimi of inten'sling ini'orniation, roused tcndenclca. 
here and there a certain amount of resentment.* 

In Imperial Table XIII of the present report the various castes are. shown 
alphabetically, and wbove more tlia.n one religion is returned by t.lai nuunbers of a 
caste, separate figures have Ixam given for each, lii this counection 
Mr. Middleton makes some very iulercst iug obscrvalion.s, which I ipioU’ in exlentto. 

He says : — 

“ My intention was to couliue tiieS(5 (diaplei’s almost, ent irely to statistics. 

1 was going to point out that the learuod treatise on cast e included in j)ast camsus 
reports (whicjh are in reality ejuite e.xtrancous and ilnnecessary as ])art of the 
census) hjuj led to a tradition that the (amsus Ollicer is an ai biter on cast e cpiestions. 

I decline to take up t hat po.siliou. J would have given Jio decision in caiste dis- 
putes, but would h<avc mentioned t he aspiration of such peo))le as the, Ahluwalias 
with all sympajbhy. I had intcuided pointing out t hat there is a veuy wide revolt 
against the classitication of occup.itional castes ; that, these eastc.'s have been lai gcdy 
manufactured and almost entirely jircfservcd as ,s«;parat(i castes by the British 
Government. Our land records and ollicnal documents have added iron bands to 
the old ligidity of caste. Caste in itself was ligid amongst the higher caste-s, bub 
malleable amongst the lower, we pigeon-liohsi everyom; by ciisles ami if we lamld 
not find a true caste for t hem labelled them with tlu^ na.mo of an hercidit.ary occii- 
patiou. We deplore the caste system and its effect on social and csconomio 
problems, but we are largely responsible for the systcun which we deplore. Ddb 
to themselves such castes as Suuar, T’arkliau and Jioluir would rajtidly disafipear 
and no one would suffer. 'J'he barge iimuber of people who have refused t<» record 
any caste at this census is a sign of progress and the breaking of custcinary bonds, 
it is no reflection on tlie administration of the census. Personally I am very 
. atron^y in favour of all caste statistics being abandoned at the no.vt census, thougli 
.in this I probably go further than most Europeans. Government’s pas.«ion for 
labels and pigeon-holes has led to a crystallisation of the caste system, which, 

.axcept amongst the aristocratic castes was really very fluid under indigenous rule. 

There is no justice in labelling a Government official whose ancestors have 
worked in similar capacities as a Suna r, a Tarkhan or by an y other term denoting 

^yiwi Alw Atotiwril— protestdA agiMn<rt>jing juiatod with K»talii (the tUiitillgra of wino). Tho Kaymtb 
' cMMrtcid bgiog dMoribod m Aolum Sliad:ts of • mixed origin, ia the Oeosiv Beiiort of 1911. 
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a menial occupation witli which his family has no connection whatever. Nor ui 
there any good to be obtained from constant reiteration of the doubtful fact that 
Ahluwalias are of the distilling and wine-selling castes. 

If the Government would ignore caste it would gradually bo replaced by 
something very different amongst the lower castes. It is the inflexibihty of the 
lower castes more than of the higher that paralyses the Indian’s efTortsat economio 
salvation, and that inflexibility is not inherent in the caste S 3 ^tem itself.” 

While there is much in Mr. Middleton’s argument, it is going too far to 
saddle Government with the responsibility for maintaining caste distinctions and 
the recognition of caste is a far too radical and inherent social phenomenon to bo 
materially affected by the more or less academic classification adopted for tho 
Jiirpose of the Census reports. Hero and there a printed record of a tradition or 
listorical practice may retain a community in the bonds of an effete institution^ 
)ut in tho case of caste distinctions it is very doubtful whether these would be 
maintained simply on tlio stretiglh of the Census statistical tables, were, the progress 
of social evolution to require their abolition. It may indeed be argued, and has 
been argued that Government, so far from maintaining the caste sysf,em, has been 
one of the chief agencies in destroying it. By the introduction of Western Art, 
Sciences and ideas, many of the old village industries have become unprofitable, 
and people from all castes have flocked together in increasing numbers in mills, 
mines and workshops, with the result that the traditional caste has been abandoned 
together with the traditional occupation. The increase of trade and commerce 
and of railway transport , which has brought into contact all grades' of the com- 
munity, lias tended towards the same end. Likewise Western Education has 
fostered the idea of e(|uality, and education no longer nmiains the monopoly of 
the higher castes. On the wliole, therefore, it appeals to be nearer the truth that 
Government, so far from setting up and maintaining caste barriers, has, by its 
political, educational and cconom ic activities, tended to produce a disintegration 
of tho caste sy.steni. 


UiNDir, Mgsalman and Sikh castks for Punjab only. 


vnioi nmau» 

Musalman 

Afid Sikh Ca3- 
Its. S3 

a 

a 

fd; 

3 

Castes, 

• 

■| 

o 

ja 

tf) 

J: 

•ja - 

e 'r 

- ♦i V 

0 

ch 

Cattt'8. 

Total strength OCO'a 
omitted. 

Percentage to the 
total utrcrgth of 
ca&te. 


Hindu Cutf/cb 




JU >! caiman i'asti s. 



1 

Jat 

1.055 

. 19-3 

12 

TiJi 

311 

99*4 

2 

Brahman 

992 

99 4 

13 

M«ihhi 

279j 100*0 

3 

(-'liainar . . 

974 

85-4 

11 

J*uthan 

2(J7: lUO-O 

4 

Cliiihra 

693 

92-4 

15 

Sheikh 

257 

I 100-0 

r> 

Artira 

695 

S3I 

16 

Sayad 

250 

100-0 

G 

B-ajliuti 

521 

27-7 

17 

Puqir 

239 

86*3 

7 

Khatri 

39;! 

SO -2 

18 

Mi nisi 

227 

95*8 

8 

Ajxfuirvval 

:i25 

92-1 

19 

Lohar 

219 

C7-S 

9 

Kanut 

280 

97-2 

20 

Nai 

2i9 

60-7 

10 

J liwar 

226 

60-8 

21 

Kashmiri 

170 

100 0 

11 

Ahir 

2<M) 

08-5 

22 

Jihdhi 

151 

90-4 

12 

Kiinihar 

165 

28*7 

23 

OaKSub 

122 

1000 

13 

nnrl Koli 

16J 

99-4 

24 

M('(> 

114 

100 0 

U 

Tarkhan 

16.3 

26 n 

25 

Qiirr.slu 

98 

1000 

15 

(hijjar 

159 

2.5-3 

26 

J hi war 

94 

25-3 

16 

CiliirntU 

136 

99-3 

27 

Malinr 

80 100 0 

17 

UutUi 

118 

100-0 

28 

i Mi'plial 

SO 

100-0 

18 

Nai 

108 

29 9 

29 

1 Khoja 

87 

1000 

19 

Mali 

93i 

9S*n, 

.30 1 

Kaniboh ..j 

81 

40*7 

20 

Dhanak 

' 87; 

I00-()i 

i 

Doifnr ,.i 

74 JCO’O 

21 

Lohar • . 

84 ! 

20-0 

32 ! 

Mallali 

70 

94*6 

22 

Stinar 

79 ; 

61*7 

33 : 

K hoi, liar 

f.9 

1000 

23 

Saini 

73! 

57-( 

24 ! 

Bharai . . 

61 

98-4 

94 

Julaha 

69 

9*1 

35 1 

Barwa^a 

69 

89 4 

25 

Arya 

51: 

100*t 


CasUa, 




Musalman Castes, 
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1 1 

Jat 

1,823 

33-4 

] 

Jab • • 1 

2,5841 

47*3 

2 i 

rhamar 

163 

14*3 

2 

Hajput 

1.329 

70*7 

3 

Tarkhan 

140 

22-7 

3 

Arain 

1,089 

99-8 

4 ! 

Arora 

118 

165 

4 

Julaha 

583, 

9;)I 

® i 

Karoboh (Kamboj).. 

$4 

42*2 

5 

Bilocli • . 

631 

100-0 

6 

Barogarhia 

08 

87*3 

6 

Gujjac .. 

466 

74-2 

7 

Unspecified • . 

07 

68*4 

7 

Awan t* 

440 

1000 

8 

Mazbabi • . 

64 

98*5 

8 

Mochi » • 

4281 

98-4 

9 

Kliatti • . 

63 

13*8 

0 

Knmhar ■ • 

386. 

67-2 

10 

Mabtam 

€3 

670 

10 

Mu^saalli • • 

361 

1000 

11 

• . 

54 

42-2 

11 

Tarkhan 

313 

50*8 

12 

Jhiwar •• 

52 

13-0 


212. Tho marginal 
statement shows tho 
castes of the 3 great 
communities which 
contribute 50,000 or 
more to tJic popula- 
tion of tho Punjab 
province. Tlio ac- 
tual total strength is 
shown as well as tho 
percentage of the 
main religion in 
each caste. The 
pure castes, namely, 
those in which the 
members of only a 
single leligioua 
group arc comprised 
are as follows : — 
Hindus. 

Bathis, Dhanak, 
Arya. 

Musabnans, 

Biloch, Awan, 
Mussalli, Machhi, 
Paihan, Sheikh, 
Sayad, Kashmiri,. 
Qassab, Mco, 
Qureshi, Maliar, 
Moghal, Khoja, 
Dbgar, Khokhar. 
Sikhs. 

There are no puro 
castes. 
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The castes which include the fewest of other religions are the Mazhabi (98’5 
per cent, of Sikhs), Ranigarhia (87 2 per cent of Sikhs), and Mahtara (67'0 per 
cent of Sikhs). 

Castes which show great admixture of all three religious communities are 
the Jat (19‘3 per cent. Hindus, 47’3 per cent. Musalmans, 33-4 per cent. Sikhs,) 
Rajput (27'7 per cent. Hindus, 70*7 per cent. Musalm.-viis,) Kumhnr (28-7 
percent. Hindus, 67'2 per cent. Musalmans), Gujjar (2.5-3 per cent. Hindus, 74-2 
percent. Musalmans) and Nai (2S)*9 percent. Hindus, 60-7 per cent. Musalmans). 
As was to be expected, the functional castes, such as Kumli.-ir, Tarkhan, (Juj- 
jar, Nai, Lohar and Julaha contain a great proportion of two or more of the 
main religious communities. 

As regards the pure Hindu castes the Dhariak belongs especially to 
£[indo3tan and not to the Punjal) proper, and is confmed to the South-East of 
the Province. It is a low caste tribe and even the Chuhra is .said to look down on 


it. The Rathis are said by Mr. Rose to be 

(1) a tribe of Jats in Rohtak who are among the old inhabitants of the 
tract, and claim to be by origin Tanwa Rajput, or 

(2) a caste of Rajputs found in the Kangra Hills and in Chamba. 

According to Hutchison the Rathis : — 

“ as a hill tribe, arc older than the Brahmos and Rajputs, who came from 
the plains at a latter period ; and we may safely conclude that the ohhist strata 
among them are descended, cither directly or by tlie Jialf-blood, from the early 
Aryan colonists of the hills. The first Aryan immigrant, s, as we now know, inter- 
married freely with the aboriginies, resulting in a fusion of the two races from 
which may have sprung the various low caste tribes now forming siudi an impor- 
tant part of the population. But the completeness of the fusion watj not at all 
times uniform, and lat»u- waves of immigration may have remained more or less 
isolated, forming the nucleus of the commuuity which now comprises the 'rhakuns 

and Rathis We may, therefore, regard the Thal:ur.s 

and Rathis as heitig now a conglomerate peo))ie, representing the ultim.-ito 
product of the welding together of many dilfcrcut contributions to tlieir ranks.” 

The term Arya refers to those Hindii.s who have adojitcd certain religious 
beliefs, and, therefore, naturally, docs not include any Musalmans or Sikhs. Of 
other nearly pure Hindu tribes the Brahman (99*4 per cent), Eanet (97-2 per (xmt), 

Ahir (98-5 per cent.), Dagi and Koli ( 99-4 per cent.), (Ihiratli (99-3 per cent.) and 
Mali (98*9 per cent) may bo mentioned. Of the ])urely Hindu castes, the Ratlii, 
the Kanet, the Dagi and Koli, and the Clhirath .are residenis of the hills, ami 
wore, therefore, more likely than Hindu.s in the plains to resist. convcMsion to 
Islam. On the other hand, the absence of any pure Sikh castes is tt) be attributed 
to the fact that Sikhism wa.s a religion adopted by Hindus, who would naturally 
retain their original ca.sto. 

213. As pointed out in paragraph 212 no .attempt ]ia.s been m.idc at this ctasjinca- 
Census to group castes according to their .social standing, but in Subsidi.ary 'I’able 
I an effort has been made to classify them as far as possible according to tlici r tradi- tSa? tradi! 
tional occupations. The subject will be dealt with in detail in Ciuipter XI I, and*'®"** ®““' 
it will suffice to refer here to the groups in each province according to occupa- p**-®"** 


Punjab. 

Delhi, 


Traditional occupntion 

3 2 = 

111 

all 

Troilitional occupation 

c 0 c 
.^^.2 

r> K •% 

0 

Cultivator 

451 

Cultivators .. 

2.78 

Weaveit and Cardcni 

79' 

Trjitl ‘r.'4 and Podlars 

247 

Traders and Pedlars 

77 

Wtiavers an i Carders 

jr2 

Loathor Wurkers . . 


Pric8»jS ami Devotvea 

1(»7 

Priosts juiil Oovotees 

56 

LeatlifT workers 

101 

Scavongors • • 


Astrologers .. 

79 

Astrolugffrs . • 

40 

Cattle rearers 

r»9 

Owpenters • • 

41 

Seavengers . . 

49 

Cattle rearers 

361 

Confectioners 

2d 

Fishermen and Boatsmen. . 

30 

Fi!4h rmen and Boat- 

26 



men. 



tional classification. The li.st is 
given in the margin. 

214. The variation in jiopula- varlatiou 
tiou of the various castes since ****♦ 
1881, Is exhibited in Siilwidiary 
Table II appended to thi.s chap- 
ter, and the.se variations .should 
be compared with a figure of o G 
per cent, increase in the total 
population of the provinces, 

Punjab and Delhi. The more 
noticeable increases are found in 
the ease of the Kamboli (-flS’S 
per cent.), Khokbar (-M5-4 pet 


cent.), Mahtam (-fl 5-3 per cent.), Muss.illi (+16-6 percent), Qureshi (-l-40’2 
percent.), Rathi (-f20-7 per cent.), Khoja (-f38-l per cent.), and Rajput 
( +16*0 per cent.) ; while marked decreases are shown by Chuhra (— 17*4 per 
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cent.), Dumna( -49-0 per cent.), Ghiratli (-19*9 per cent.), Eanet (>-28*6 per 
cent.) and Sunar (— 17*9 per cent.). 

Whether these variations are significant, and if significant, to what cansea 
they are to be referred, would require more examination than is possible at the 
present stage. 

Mi AnV”* Table XVI gives the data for sex and age of the European 

lodtaM* * and Anglo-Indian population for each district and State in the Punjab. The 
distribution of Europeans and Allied Races in the various districts of the Punjab 


Distribiitioa of Europijatia and Allied llacos in Distrieta of the Punjab. shoWJl IH 

— ^ - - the table in 

DlSTHICrS CONrniBUTINO persons. • 

the marinn. 

Under 20. 

20 to 50. 1 50 to 100. 

1 

101 to 500. 

501 to 1,000 

1,000 to 
2,000. 

ovM 2 , 000 . The districts 
containing 

Hissar. 
Kama). 
Jhaiig. 
l>c>ra (riiazi 
Khan. 

Uohtak. 

Ludhiana. 

Sheikhupura 

Gujrat. 

(« urgaou. 
Kangra. 
Gujranwala. 
Shahpur. 
Jheluni. 
Montgonle^3^ j 
Lyailpur. | 

lloshiarpur. 

Amritsar. 

Gurdaspur. 

1 Attock, 

Mi an wall. 
Muzaflar- 
garh. 

1 Julluudur 

Ambala. 

Ferozo- 

pore. 

Sialkot. 

Multan. 

1 

1 

simi.. the , head- 

i^hoTO. quarters of 

Government 
and then the 
districts con- 

Disiribuiion of .iViiglo-ltidiaiis in tho Districts of the Punjab. taiDlIXg mill* 

Below r>. 

0 to 20. 

1 

1 1 

21 to 50. I 51 to 100. 

' 1 

101 to 500. 

501 to 
1,000, 

over 1 , 000 . meats nat- 
turallv have 

Jtohtak. 

Kang r a. 
Uoshiarpur. 
Luihiaiia. 
Fer(»/»*j[joro. 
Attoi'k, 
MuzaiTargarh 
Dera (lhazi 
Kliati. 
I.yallpur. 

Karri ul. 

lundur. 
Sheikhupura 
.Thelum, 
Montgnniery ; 
Jaang. 

Gurdaspui*. 

Gujranwala. 

Gujrat. 

Shahpur. 

Miaiiwuli. 

Hissar. 

G urgaou. 
Amrit'^ar 
Sialkot. 

Simla. 

Rawalpindi. 

Multan. 

1 


Ambala. the greatest 

Lahore. number of 

Europeans. 

No othercom- 
ment on the 
figures is re- 
quired. The 

total num- 


bcr of British subjects of European and Allied races, including Armenians 
was 21 ,.540 comprising, 15,860 males and 5,686 females. Of the total, 
nuvtiber of persons 21,154, or over 98 per cent., reside in British Territory. No 
definition of the term Anglo-Indian was adopted for the preparation of the 
Census Schedule. The total number of Anglo-Indians recorded in the Census 
is 4,499 (2,397 male.s and 2,102 Icmales). The districts of Lahore, 
Ambala, Rawalpindi and Mulhin alone include more than 100 Anglo- 
Indians cac/h. If the term Anglo-Indian is to include all those who 
have Indian .and English blood in their veins from their recent ancestry 
then the census figures seem remarkably small, and there appears to be 
no immediate prospect of obtaining the correct number of persons who should 
bo classed as Anglo-Indians in this sense. The total number of persona 
returned as of European and Anglo-Indian descent is 26,454 while the number 
of persons returning one or other European languages as their mother tongue 
was 27,075. The agreement is as close as could be expected. 



CHAPTER XI. 


I. Cast«s classified according to their tratUlioiial »ccupuli<iii>. 11. Vuriiitioif in raslc. tribe, sime ISSl. 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE 1. 

Castes classified according to their traditional occupations. 



Stuknotii 000': 


vM) ( 


Agriculturists 

(u) LANDHOLDERid 

(6) Cultivators 

1. Jat 

2. lUjput 

3. Arajn 

4. Biloch 
Ci. Await 
0. Kanct 

7. Palhait 

8. KumlM^h 

9. Chi rath 
10. Mco 
Jl. SMini 

12. Mali 

13. M< ghnl 

14. Hat hi 

15. Mu liar 
]((, Qmv&hi 

17. Khokhur 

18. Lubana 

19. Tacah 

20. Lodha 

21. ThukUar 

22. Naik 

23. Othoi>! 


(c) CULTlVATttlW AN'TJ (.'ATTl 

KEAKlillS, 

24. Dogar 
2,’j. (lujjai 
20. Ahir 

27. Otljcrs 

( d ) GltAZIKRS ANI> DaIUYMEN 

28. Gadaria 

29. Others 

( e ) FisuEUMny, Boatmen, fto 

30. Jhiwar 

31. M;achhi 

32. Mallah 
3.3. Othcis 

if) UUNTETLS AND FOWLEIIS 

34. Mahtani 

3o. Others ♦' . , 

(ty) Extraction of Minerals 

36. Agari 

37. Others 
(A) Barbers 

38. Nai 

(t) Washermen 

39. Dhobi 

(j) Weavers and Carders 

40. tTuJaba 

41. Chamar 

42. KaBhuiiri 

43. Otheis 

Dyers 

44i Chhimba 
46. Others 


Carpeutsfs 

46. Tarkhan 

47. Bamgarhia 

48. Lohar 
40. Others 


15,835 232 


911 24 


Blacksmiths 
50. L'h;ir 
.51. Otln I - 

Masons 

Potters 

j .12. Kl 111 hill' 

53. OUici, 

Glass and lae workers 
Gold and silversmiths . . 

.1-1. Siinur 

Brass and coppersmiths 
Coni'cctloncrs and grain purchasers 
5.1. .Ihh\ai’ 

Kl. .Mnchlii 
.17, OllitTh 
Oil I ressers (Teli) 

5s. 'I’fli 

Distillers 

Butchers 

5!», O.i.'.'ufi 
fiO. .IhitVitV 
(il . < )f h< i -1 


Leather v orkers 

02. Ch.nuar 

03. .MmiIiI 

04. Khutik 

05. (Mil'll. 

Basket makers and mat-i 
Scavengers 

fWi. Ch: lifK 
07, Ma-Millt 
(is. Ilhiinalv 
liil. and Koli . 

To. OtIaiH 
Traders and pedlars 

71. Kliai ri 

72. An'Oi 

73. Kania 
71. Slaikli 
75, OtliM- 

Carriers by tatk animals 
Priests and devotees . 

7li, Ih’ali'iiaii 

77. S,iyad 
7S. B.(iia‘/i 
70. Jn!£i 
Sf». OtlM-r- 

Bards 

Astrologers 

51. Btahiuaii 

52. Olhci-^ 

Writers 

Singers and dancers 

53. 

St. Bhaiai 
S5. OthiLi 

Labourers 
Domestic Servants 
Village watchmen and m 
HO. Bivrwala 

87. Otht'TK 
Others 

88. Euqir 


77) 247 


[>' .. 

3l .. 

2 1 3 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. 
Variation in caste, tribe, since 1881 . 




























CHAPTER XII. 


Occupation and Industries. 


SEOriON 1.— GENERAL SURVEY OF OCCUPATIONS. 


216. Reference to MtatiHtics. 217. Sy^toio of eiiaincraliou luid nature of information. 21S. Scheme of 
'olMsifioation. 219. General distribution of occupations in the proviiux>8. 22i>. Punjab industricH. 221. Delhi 
iudfutries. 222. Economic cross -cleavage of occupations. 223. The pi-emicr position of agriculture. 
221. ladustrios other than agriculture. 22.^. Transport. 226. Trade. 227. Public administration and liberal 
arts. 228. Miscellaneous occupation.s. 


SECTION II. -LOCAL DlSTRlBUTiON OF OCCUPATIONS. 


229. Introductory, 230. Ijocal distribution of agriculture. 231. L)oal tlistri billion of iniliistries. 
232. Looal distribution of trade. 233. Local distribution of priests and ministers. 231. Ijocal distribution of 
beggars, ▼agrantSi witchi's and wizards. 235. Distribution by natural divisions. 


SECTION III.— COMPARISON WITH PREVIOUS CENSUSES. 

236. DiflScultioa of comparison. 237. Cjhangc in the numlier anrl distribution of luoney-leinlerfl. 
238. Summary of changes since 1911. 


SECTION IV.— OCOtlP.ATIONS BY CASTE AND FE.MALE OCtniPATlONS. 
239. Principal occupation of each caste. 240. Ooeiipations of w'omcii. 

SECTION V.— THE INDUSTRIAL CENSUS. 


241. Nature of the ^'tatiHtics. 242. Numlx-r <>f industrial establishmenls and employees. 243. Local 
distribution of indufltries. 244. Variation in catabliHluncnts employing 20 or more £K5rHonH in 1011 and 1921. 
246. Caste of owners, managers, and workers in industrial e.'itabhslinientM. 240. Power-plant- in industrial catab- 
liahments. 247. Handlooms. 


SECIION VI.— (JONDITIONS OF LABOUR AND CO r PAGE INDUSTRIES. 


248. Introductory. 219. Economic conditions of labour. 250. Overcrowding t>f l.ibourers in towns 
and other industrial centres. 251, Cottage industries. 252. S|iee illative. 


Section I.— General survey of occupations. 

216. The statistics of occupation an«l industries will be found in Imperial 
Tables XVIJ to XXII. Table XVII is a general table, showing the iiiiiuber of ' 
persons following eacli group of ocimpation, accoitling to the schetne of elassifica- 
tion prescribed by the Census Commissioucr, for each district and State, and for 
the four cities of Lahore, Amritsar, Multan and Delhi. Table XVI IJ shows the 
subsidiary occupation of persons whose jirincipal ociaipation is agriculture. This 
table is sub-divided into three parts for (l) rent receivers, (2) rent, jiayers, and 
(3) farm seiwants and field labourers. 

Table XIX gives the number of persons pursuing certain selected subsi- 
diary occupations combined with certain principal occupations. 

Table XX shows the disti i button of occupations by religion for each pro- 
vince as a whole, and for the cities of eacli province. 

Table XXI furnishes particulars of occupations of selected castes and races 
in areas where they are especially numerous or otherwise important. Tlie occu- 
pations are arranged under 13 main heads which correspond to the sub-classcs of 
the scheme of classification. 

Table XXII which cmboilies the results of the industrial census is divided 
into seven parts ; — 

Part I shows for the province as a whole the number of persons employed 
in each kind of industry, distinguishing between industrial establishments in which 
meehanical power is used, and those in which it is not, and classifying them 
according to the number of persons employed. 


Relerenoe 
0 Statistics* 
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Part fl ;^nvos tlie flistrict. figures without tlie classifieation of establishments 
according to power .and number of persons employed given in Part I. 

I'arl lit gives the classification of industrial establishments according to 
the class of ownoi’s and managers. 

Parts IV and deal with the caste, race, and birth-place of skilled and 
unskill(‘d workmen res|)(‘ctively in selected industries. 

t'art. VI furnishes details of the power employed in factories. 

Part VII gives the number of looms iji use in textile establishments. 

The Salient features of the statistics are oxliil)ited in the following two 
sets of Subsidiary Ta,bles appended to this chapter: -- 

Occupational Subsidiary Tables. 

f, (JrniUiil (lislrihulion l*y (ucupatiou (l*iinjab aiul Drllii), 

II. Di.strihiitidii l»y ncciiparhui ia Natural Divisioii.s. 

Iff. DisIrihiUinu (»| aiiiicaltaral. industrial, cnmineivial and professional ppulation 
in Xiitmal Divisions, Districts and States. 

IV. (K rn|>.ili()ti:s cofal)in< (l witli agriniit iin‘ (whore agriculture is Mu' subsidiary occu- 
pation). 

V. Occupatioji couitiiiUMl wit li agriculture (whore agrionlturc. is the principal occupa- 
tion). 

VI. ()rr;iij),iiinn <►! ionialos l»y Mih-classos aiul soli^cU-d orders and groups (Punjab 
and Di'llii). 

VdJ. Salietcd 0 (<‘Ujintinii.s Drjl. Jtill and DrtiL 
VII f. OccupalioiLs of .•^oh'ctod castes (Punjab and Delhi). 

I. \. Nuinl)(‘r ol -poisons (*inployed on the 18th March 11)21 on Railways and in the 

Irrigatiini Ih'partrnrnt. in I he Pnnjah and Delhi. 

IX-A. Niiinbor <»1 pf'rsoiis oniphiyed in the Po.st Ofhee and Telegraph J>e[)artrnent on 
tlu' l.stii March IILM in the Punjal) and Dollii. 

Industrial Subsidiary Tables. 

I. Disi rihutioii oi iiulustric.s and persons (‘in ployed. 

II. Particulars ol cstablislunents ('in ploying 20 or more |K*rsons in 1011 and 1021. 

Ifl. Organisat-ioii of (‘stahlishiuents. 

IV. Phn.'i' of origin of skilled emplovtu's. 

V, Pl:ic('. of origin nf unshilhul (‘inployees. 

VI. Dl- tri bill ion ol eertain raei's in cert ain industrial (‘.st ablislnnenls. 

VII. Propariion il (list ribii! ion of adiilr women and of children of luich sex in dilTerent 
indiislrii'.''. 

VIII. 1 tistribiii ion of pouor. 

Aft.iuil oMtr'u'^) of o( cii|)i(liou roturueil iiro {^iven iicconliug to groups and in 
alplialx’tioal onliM ir, A|)|)CiHlix 11 to I’iirl IV of l.lie (Vusus Heport. 

System of 1>I7. The .system of emiiiKMation was tin* same as in 1911. Of tlie 10 
and'nature ‘ .scliediile. Iliree were provided for tlie. entry of occupation 

as gi\cn in tlio margin. In column 
9 wa,s t(» lie entered the principal 
oc(U])ation or means of livelihood 
of fill pei'.sou,s who actually did work 
or carried on Inisiness whether per- 
.soiudly or liy moans of servants, or 

wlu) lived on the income of private 

properly or on t.lieii' pensions, etc. Column 10 was reserved for any occupation 
which tiic. actual worker, shown in column 9, might pursue in addition to his princi- 
pal occupat.ioi'. or for any .snj)|)lementary means of livelihood which he might 
posses.s. ft was spei ially laid down tliat column 10 wiis to be left blank in the 
case of dopoudauts, t)r those persons who Inul no additional occupation. In the 
case of women, children find old or infirm persons who did not do work or carry ' 
on Im.sines.s. eifhci pfMsonully or by means of servants, the principal occupation 
of the head of Ihe family or other person who sujiported them was to be shown in 
column 11. Those general instruetion.s were supplemented as in 1911 by special 
rfirectious issued regarding the filling in of each coluimi. The directions put 
briefly were : — 

“ (1) Column 9.— Only those women and children should be shown 
as workers who help to augment the family income. To illus- 
trate this rule it was stat^ that a woman who looked after 


loformatlon. Occitp.xtion (»i; mi:;\>.'-- Ol’ 'icii- 

SISTKNCI-: OK ,\(TU.\L WOl'.MIll.^, 
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her house and cooked tlie food was not .a worker but a depen- 
dant, whereas a woman, who collected and sold fii<iWood 
or cowdnng was thereby adding to the family income and 
should be shown as a worker. Similarly, a woman "who regularly 
assisted her husband in his work {e.g., tlic wif(! of a potter who 
fetches the clay from which he makes his pot.s) was an actual 
worker, but not one who merely rendered a little o( ca,sional 
help. 

(2) Vague words like “Labour” or “.Service’’' or .shopkeeping .should 
be avoided. In the case, of service, <listinction should not only 
be made between the different kinds of service, but ilic exact 
occupation followed should be rccoided. In the cast* of clerks, 
the occupation of their employers must be shown, rersems 
living on agriculture must be distinguished as rent receiver, s 
(walik) and rent-jiayers (mazaridh). 

Column 10.-- -Where a man luis two oecupations t he i)riueipal one is 
that on which ho relies mainly for liis snppoit and from wlihdi 
he gets the major ])art of his income. .Subsidiary oceu])ation 
should be entered if followed at ajiy time of the year (wliel licr 
followed throughout the year or during a pai t of it)." 

In spite of the clear instniotions i.ssuorl, and of the trouble taken by di.stiict 
officers to train the enumerators, the entries returned iji the soluHlules are jiot 
free from doubt. In numerous cases, particularly in Ihe Multan district, generic 
terms like “ Labour ” and “ Service ” wore used, .and sncli entries for wantof exact 
specification were classified as belonging to the general group. It is for tliis 
reason that the uuml)er returned under Ibc head “ lusulliciently described occu- 
pation ” is excessive. 

The compilation of Table XVll showing o<;cupatioiis of population w.is 
very difficult, and (ivery precaution was ' lakeu t<j make it as aciairate as j)ossi- 
ble. An alphabetical index of occupation was prcparcsl in Urdu on the basis of 
the index supplied by the Con.sus Commissioner. The task of marking the oc{“.u- 
pation entered in the sorters’ tic? kets of 'I’abic ,XVI I with the group number was 
entrusted to one Inspector, who was placed in (diarge of a batch of selected com- 
pilers trained previously for this purpose, '.riie work of t he lns])eck)is was sujjor- 
vised by the Personal Assistant who was in general charge of the compilat ion office. 

When this branch of the work was finished, t.lie group totals were, transferred 
to the compilation bheets. 


218. The table in the margin shows the number of clas.ses, sub-classes, •• 


1801. 

1901. 

1911. 

ortlens aiul grou]).s into wliicli occupa- 
tions were separated at tlic Iasi, four 

Classed 

Sub-olosses .. .. 

Orders .. .. 

Groups .. ..| 

7 

*24 

478 

7 

”24 

520j 

! 4 I 4 the classes since 1911 is l.hat arising 

1 121 12 from the inclusion of sulx^lass 9 

109 ' 191 (p<?rsoiw living on their income) in 

1 class J) instead of cl.isa f!. I’liim 


alteration was made after Imperial Table XVII was printed, and in comicquoiico 
the figures in that table in columns 1,013 to 1,018 must be diminished by the 
figures in the corresponding colunms 1,203 to 1,208 of sub-class 9 : the correspond- 
ing colamns for the totals in class D must be increased by the same figures. 

The only change in the orders is the addition of order 66 “ other unclassi- 
fied non-productive industries When wc come down to the groups however 
iihere is a considerable increase in their number as well as a shuffling of occujiations 
lietween the groups. It is clear, therefore, that while comparison between the 
numbers of persons engaged in the various (!lassc.s, sub-classes, and orders of 
OCCupationB for the years 1911 and 1921 is feasible, it is very difficult indeed to 
make a comparison of the occupations in the different groups. So far as progres- 
BiTe changes are concerned we are not in a position to make a comparison with 
the conditions obtaining prior to 1911. 
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fiMuaidis* 219. TJie statement noted below exhibits the actual and proportional 
distril)ution of population of the provinces by occupational classes and sub-classes, 
Intiu pro- the supported population including both actual workers and dependants. 


Cl,\ss and sujb-clas.*?. 

Punjab. 

Delhi. 

Population 

(supportitd). 

Xo. per 4 
1,000 of 
the popula- 
tion. 

Population 

(supported). 

Xo. per 
1,000 of 
the popola* 
iion. 

A. —rKODUOTTON OF JIAW MATEDTALS . . 

15 , 2 l;i ,502 

CU 6 

143,060 

293 

r.- Exploit!! f ion of animals and vo^'etatioii 

ir>, 191,205 

60.5 

142,310 

291 

[[. Exploitation of iniiifM'a!'. 

22,297 

1 

740 

2 

li. — F rEPAUATION and yUPPLY OK MATERIAL .SUBSTANOKy 

7 , 014,618 

281 

2 . 56,314 

626 

iff.- Industry 

4 , 8 : 14,248 

103 

160,766 

309 

1 V'. -Transport 

487 , 6 (K» 

19 

29,926 

61 

V. -Trade 

1 , 722,710 

09 

75,622 

166 

</*, — PiuiLio Administkatio.n and Liberal Arts . . 

958,411 

38 

3 . 5,141 

72 

VI.- -Publio force. 

26 : 1,269 

11 

9 , 5 tl 0 

20 

VII. — Publir Adinini.strntion 

158,828 

6 

8,742 

18 

VI 11 .- rrufi.*.s.sioii.s and Liberal Arl.s 

536, .‘{14 

21 

1 

16.839 

34 

0 . — Mi.soellaneol'.s 

1 , 884,5211 

7 (^ 

53,683 

110 

JX, Persons living on 1 lu ir inooim* 

6 :{, 9 I 5 


4,376 

9 

X, --Uoinestie . (>rvi<*e .. 

6 :J 9 , lO.T 

25 

23.688 

48 

XL - lnsnrti«jonlly desM'ilied oeeupatioiH 

572 . 9:14 

23 

19.989 

41 

XIl. -- Unprodnetivn 

608,577 

24 

5,030 

12 


The above distribution is exhibited graphically in Diagram 63 below : — 
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Punjab In- 220. From the stalemcnti and illuslrative diagram the premier position 
dustiles. winch agriculture holds among the indnstrica of the province is clearly emphasised, 
GO’S |)er cent, of the population depending on agriculture for their means of 
subsistence. Out of a total of 15,213,502 persons supported by the proctaction 
of r.aw materials no less than 15,191,205 persons are supported by the exploitation 
of animals and vegetation ; of the persons engaged in the exploitation of animals 
and vegetation 99‘9 per cent, depend on pasture and agriculture for their liveli- 
hood, and 0‘1 per cent on fishing and hunting. The total number of workere 
and dependants supported by ordinary cultivation (as distinct from the growiiijg 
of special products and market gardening, forestry and raising of farmstock) is 
14,776,303. Over 12| millions, or almost exactly half_ of the populatiop, are 
ordinary cultivators ; just over 1 million, or 4 per cent., , live, on the mconme from. 
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the rent of agricultural laiui; 2 per cent, of the population or 500, (K)0 are farm- 
servants and their dependants, and 028,000 (2i per cent.) ])elong to tiic group 
field-labourers and their dependants. Only 30-5 per cent, of the population depend 
on employment other tJim agriculture for tlicir jueans of livelihood ; of tliose 19 
per cent, are engaged in industries of dillerent kinds (.*) per cent, in industries of 
dress, 4 per cent, in textile industiies and the remainder in otJier industries). 

The number registered under the head Transport is 187, (UlO (2 per cent, of tin? 
population). Of the total population supported by transport as a. moans of. occu- 
pation 408,333 persons (84 per (!ent.) arc5 employed in transport by roacl and rail ; 
trade supports nearly 7 per cent, of the po])ulation ; public administration and 
liberal arts 3*8 per cent. The miscellaneous ( lass a(‘(*oimts for 7’5 ])er c(vnt. of tJie 
population. Professional beggars alone number 585,180 or nearly four times <rs 
many as public servants, civil employees and tlunr dejuuidanls), and it actually 
exceeds the total number of persons (530,314) supported by all th(». j^rofessions a.nd 
liberal arts put together. 

221. The population of the Delhi Provinc e ivcoi'ded for the 1921 census Delhi Indus- 
was 488,188, of whom no less than 304,120 live within the limits of the municipal- 

ity, the Imperial Area, old and new cantonments and civil lines, thus less than 
38 per cent, of the Delhi Province live.s in rural areas, and it is not. therefore, surpri- 
sing to find that only 29 per (X3Ut. arc dependent on cultiva-tion. Indust ries sujipurt 
31 percent, of the population, trader 15*5 per cent., and niisccllaneous occupations 
11 percent., of which domestic, service atH-ounls for 4*8 per (cjit., and ]>role*s.sional 
beggars less than 1 per cent., comjKired with 2*3 ])er (’ent. of prohissional beggars 
in the Punjab. Whether this disproportion in the uumb(u* of beggars in tlie 
Punjab a.s compared with the Jlolhi J*roviriC(^ is diu^ to tlu* a-bscmcc of charitable 
sentinicut.s in the latter* place, 1 am unable to say. 

222. National ])r()sperity is generally n\(*asure<l by the value and variety Eoooomlo 
of a country's mat(.'iial possessions, its food, and Ironses ; by the nrechauical 

power at its dispo.sal, its iiistrumeuts of precision in use foi* scieirfilic r(\s<‘ar;(*ii and ^paijoiSr**" 
for the prac.tical arts of navigation, medicine, surginy, and waiiare : by its (>bjects 
of luxury and virtue, its bo(»ks, its paintings, its music, its urnanicnt.-., and by its 
games. 

Now the material ri‘Sources of no country, even of sueJr vast extent as the 
United States of America, provide all the requisites of modern civilisation in its 
highest foi'rn, and some, of them have to be bi‘oiight. from a.hi*oa(i. As 
imports have to be paid for by exports, it is clear Ural, unless a country has the 
most exceptional variety of natural resources it cannot be prospeinns without 
exports, it is couccivatrlc for exanrple that Ameri(_-a eirdowed as she is with coal, 
iron, cotton, wood, and water-power, WfUild be fairly prosperous witliout exporting 
anytlring ; but the Punjab, for half a century at least, is hardly likely to produce 
a tithe of the various articles which modern civilisation demands, and without 
exports would have to forego Jiiost of tlie benefits wliit h modern ci vilisa.li(m 
confers on the nation whi<di can buy outside the (*oulincs of its own l^onhus. 

Thus from the stand-point of natural welfare the various occujiations may 
bo grouped into (1) occupations concerned wholly or partially with exports, (2) 
•occupations concerned solely in tlie production of articles of loca.l coiisumption. 

It would be foolish to assert that one groiij) is moni important than the other; 
both groups contribute to the natural well-being: but it is the occupations tliat 
lead to export tliat are the safer gauge of that surplus production of woallli which 
every nation must secure if she is to be pros})erous. 

This conception lends to the economic. (;ross-cleavage by virtue ol which 
all occupations may be regarded as productive of a.n oxi)oi table surjilus or not. 

It may bo objected that tlveoretically there, is no economic distinction between 
the labour of a man who grows 5 acres of wdieat <»f wliicb one acre is exportable 
surplus, and that of a man who grows tobacco for his own consumpricui, both add 
to the gross wealth of the province; but only tJie lormer ad(|s to its net \Nealth, 
that is to its transferable capital. As it is tlie accumulation of capital wiiicli 
enables great developments in industries to jirocecd, the distuu-tion nj)j)cars to 
be valid, in spite of its resemblance to the doctrines of the n)ysioci ati(', ScIjooI. 

Now taking the figures for 1920-21 the value of all the articles exported 
from the Punjab was about 40 crores of rupees of which only 3 groups oi articles 
supplied esqports of over 1 crore of rupees, these being grains and pulses (23 crores) 

^^ilseeds (IJ crores) and raw cotton (4j crores). Thus these three agricultural 
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products ({ood-grains, cotton and oilseeds) togctlier provide about 76 per cent, 
oi tlu^ tof al, value ol tlic provincial exports. Of tie remaining 10 crores of jtipeea 
worth of annual exports, raw materials form the larger proportion. The only 
important articles manufactured in the Punjab which are exported are chemicals 
(11 lacs), lcath<;r (11 lacs), iron and steel (48 lacs) and sugar (82 lacs). Thus the 
provi)ic.e has movc<l but a very little way towards tJie preparation of its natural 
products for immediate human u.se, and we are justified, therefore, in saying that 
the exportable surplus, and, in conscrjudicc, the wealth of the province is depen* 
dent, almost, w holly on .agiicidture, aiul that witJiout the production of that excess 
quantity of raw inatcrial tlio annual increase in the w'calth of the province ctorea. 
would be diminshed by nearly crore.s of rupees. If, therefore, the Pimjab is to- 
forego the value of its exi)ortod agi icidtural produce, w'iiilo maintaining its annual 
income, tJiere would hav(! to he a gigantic development of industrial enterprise 
so as to halancc tlio lo,s.s of .30 ororc.s or more which is annually exported from the 
proviu(,-e. as raw ma.tcrial. Such a development seems to be out of the question 
during tlic next decade. 

ThePr*- 223. It lias already been noted tJiat agricnltme .supports over 60 per 

Pos'J'«“ ceut. of the po]ndation of the Punjab. Of tJie total niiniber (15,191,205) supported 
Rgion agriiuilture 35 per cent, arc act.ual worhers, male and female, and a largo pfo- 
portiou of thest; are peasant pi oprietors. But the Pnirjah is by no means wholly 
a country of peasaiil jnoprietors, and according to Mr. Calvert, there is an increasing 
tendency for it In become a country of petty lamllords living on rent. This teu- 
denc.y is very marked in tlu; iiguics of the last decade, as the mimlier of persons, 
living on iueome fi’om rent of agricultural lauds has increased from 626,000 in 1911 
to 1,008,000 in 1921 . (In 1 ho other hand the numbers of farm servants and field 
labourers lias actually decreased from 1,192,000 in 1911 to 1,134,000 in 1921, 
Mr. Calvert writes:— 

“ 1 am inclined to think that the increase in ront-ieceivers is to a con- 
siderable extent covered by persons who are able to represent 
t liomselvos as living on rent owing to the rise in prosperity. 
Bawalpiudi and .Tholum Jiavo amassc'd large sums during the 
War ; Lyallpur, Shahpiir and Cujrat have amassed wealth by 
tlie rise in price of agricultural produce. The decline in 
labourers and the increase in the number of tenants indicate 
a tendency to rent the land rather tluxn cultivate through 
hired labour.” 


Indastrles 
other than 
agriculture* 


Mr. Calvort osl-iiviates fJie Jiuiuber of ownorH of lioldings of over 48 acres 
to be about 200,000. If wc take the number of persons per family as 4’6, that 
is to say, equal to the number of persons per occupied house in the Punjab, the 
number of persons supported by the rent of agricultural lands will be about 
900,000, which agrees very closely with the 886,000 show'u for total workers and 
dependant.s by the (:on.su.s figures. 

224. WJien the importance of agriculture to the w'e,alth of the province 
has been appreciated, the fact th.at other industries exist in the Punjab may be 
noted. 8omc of tliesc are actually important, but the majority of them can 
only be regarded at present as in their infancy, and are therefore only of potential 
value to the province. Of the 28' 1 per cent, of persons engaged in the prepara- 
tion and sup])ly of material substances just over tw^o-thirds are engaged in industries 
the proportion of workers .and dependants among the different industries being,, 
as noted in the margin. Thus the most, important industries at the moment are 
„ . , ... those that come under the head “indust- 

Proportlon of IK-Kon* in different mdwmos in the 

wood, ceramics and metal industries. 

Of those engaged in industries of dress 
and the toilet, shoe, boot and sandal 
„ makers provide no less than 61 ‘2 per 
.. cent., while barbers, hairdressers and 
” wig makers provide 26'1 per cent., and 
>• tailors, milliners, dress makers, dameta 
” and embroiderers of linen 12*2 per cent. 
’» Washing, cleaning and dying providea. 
” for 14*6 per cent, of persons, onden 

M this head. 


Ti'Xtili's . . 210 i>ct 

IDdea, ekins, and hard material from the 
animal kingdom .. 1*4 

Wood .. 10*6 

Motal . . . . 4*9 

(Vrainica . . • • 7*6 

Chemical products .. .. 3*2 

Food indoBtriee .. •• ^*4 

Induatrios of dross and the toilet 26*4 
Furniture industries •• 0*6 

Build ng industr es . . , * ‘ j 

other m-Boellaneoiis and undefined 
iodustries .. •• 17*0 
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The chief textile industry is that of cotton-ginning, spinning, sizing and 
weaving which provides for no less tliaji 0:{ per cent, of persons engaged in tlie 
nianufacture of textiles. The only other textile industry of presf'ut iniportance 
is that of the manufacture of rope, twine and string ; hut the industries of fibre 
. preparation, wool-carding and sjiinuiug. silk-weaving and spinning, and 
the preparation of lace, (srepe, and embroideries aie all probably capalife of a 
large amount of development, and are potentially importiint. 

Of those engaged in wood industries, carpenters, taii-ners and joiners pio- 
vide 80’1 per (lent., while basket-makers and th.atcliors and workers in biunboo 
and reeds support 1 7 4 per (;cut. of persons. 

Of those engaged in ceramics tlie vust majorily are provided by t In; potters 
;aad eartheu-pipe and bowl-makers (79-4 jter cent.) and brick and’ tile makers 
(X9'4 per cent.), while there are 0'9 per <-enl.. of persons engagcsl in lliemanniaclure 
of glass bangles, glass beads’' and necklaces and glas.s earstiids. The glass indii.stry 
generaU}^ which had* splendid opimrlunity during the war and the. al>sence (if 
Austrian competition, has failed to make imich., if any, progress. 

Of the workers iu metal the vast majority are employed in t ho maun fact ure of 
implements and tools of iron (88'4 per cent.), while next eome the workers iu bia.ss, 
copper and hcll-metal (101 per cent.). W(»rker.s in other metals e.xcept pivdous 
metals (tin, zinc, lead, quicksilver, etc.) provide only O o pm' tsmt. of all workers 
in metal. The number of goldsmiths and silversmiths has not been ivcorded 
independently and they appear under order is, group !)8, as " workers in precious 
stone.s and metals, onamellers, imitation jewellery makers, gildcr.s, As 

this group, comprises no less than I75,0!((i persojis, it s((eins Iik(4y t hat goldsmiths 
and silversmiths and their (hipendants exceed 100.000 in uninb(*r. 

The production of chemicals may be referred to as a potentially im])oil.aut 
and growing industry for which there may be a great future in the Sub-1 fimalayiiu 
region when the supply of electric power from tlie iliimdayan foothills has become 
an accomplished facti’a-ti anytliiiig like the. cheap rate (iuO l■upe(^s per kilowatt 
year) estimated by the experts, lii particmhir the producl.ion of nitrates from 
atmospheric nitrogou may b(H-ome a source of grcjat wealth tio the province. At 
the present moment the vast majority (01'4 per cent.) of persons engaged in che- 
mical industries depctid on the tuamifucture and refining of vegdable, oils. The 
manufacture of soap, caudles, lac, euteh, perfumes, and mi.scollaneoiis drugs a(',eouut 
for 21 per cent,, the manufacture of matches and cxplo.sive mattnials for 1'7 ])cr 
cent., and the manufacture of aerated and minejal wate.rs and ic.c I •.3 per cent, of 
tluj persons supported hy the manufacture of chemical jn'odnets. 

225. The total number of workers and dependants under tin* luiad ti'.uispo? t Tnnsport. 
is 487,680, and tliese form G'{> p<!r cent. (»f tho.se engaged in the preparation and 
supply of material .substances. 

Of tho.se engaged in ocxaipatious under tin? .snb-cla.ss transporl. workeis 
and their dependants engaged in transport by roa'l account bn- just, ovto' one-half, 
while railway employees account for one third, the remaining (nu'-.si.xlh being 
made up of workers and their defMiudaul.s engaged in transjmrt. by air (01 per 
cent.), trasisport by'Wafidi*. (ITS per cent.), and workers and tluMf dependants in 
the post ofheo, telegraph and telephoiu^ services ( t’-l per ctml:.). Of tbose (mgaged 
in providing transporlrby roiid the major portion are owners and drivi'ps of camels, 
mules, asses and bullocks, wh<» form 64'3 per cent, of all transport woikt'rs. Tin* 
ownem, managers and employees of <a>imtry-carts and otlnu' vidiicles account, 
for 13’0 per cent, of transport workers. 

226. The sub-olass trade includes 22'4 per (amt. of tin; workers and their Tiad«. 
dependantrS engaged iu the j)re.paration and 8U]»ply of material snb.stanc<‘s, and 
occupations under this snb-class are divided into 17 orders and 34 groups. 'I'he 
largest order is that of “ other trades in food-stiilTs” wliich covei s t he. large mimher 

of retail shopkeepers of oil, salt, fruit and vogetahh! sellers, grain, pulse, and tobacco 
sellers, and dealers in sheep, goats and pigs, hay, grass and fodder. In the present 
census the ordinary mw-tef-se/fer has Iwen ineludcd under the order ‘‘otlier trades 
infood-stuffe,” whei’e^s m*19Tl he did not appear under thishe,ad, so that the num- 
ber of workers and dependants ofthe petty shopkeeper t.}q)eappcar8to have increased 
, from 5,248 in 1911 to 676,477 in 1921. Actually wo must look to grouj) 135 of 
the 1911 census to find the data for the numbers of petty food-sellers under the 
bead '' shwkeepere o^erwise unspecified”. As these were found to number 676,945 
in 1911, tne >tM4f^aeller would hot appear to be thriving. But the two census 
dgarra are not stnotijr comparable. 
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After tlie petty sliopkeeper the most important trader is without doubt 
the money-lender. The term bania which is the ordinary equivalent for money* 
lender covers a much wider range of occupations than mere money-lending. 
According to the classification adopted at the present census, bank-managers, 
money-lcndei's, excliange and insuraiuic ageiits, money-changers and brokers and 
their employees form a single group comprising 9'3 per cent, of those engaged in 
ft trade, while group 122 itududes l)rolcers, commission agents, commercial travellers, 
warcliousc owners and their cm[)loy(!t« accounting for 1'6 per cent, persons engaged 
in trade. 'I’lio variation i n tlie numbers of money-lenders is examined in paragraph 
237 below, .\ftor money-lending, trade in textiles occupies the most important 
position finding su])poit for 7’5 ixu- cent, of those engaged in trade. In addition, 
trade in skins, leatlier and furs supports 1‘5 per cent, of those engaged in trade, 
and f,radc in wood I '2 peu- cent. Trade in chemical products includes the prepara- 
tion and Side of drugs, dyes, p.aintH, petroleum, explosives, etc. 

Trade in (clothing and toilet articles furnishes support for 1'4 per cent, of 
tho.so ongagcil in trside, vviiile dealers and hirers in mechanical transport, motors, 
cycles, Ciirriages, ciirts, boats, elephants, camels, horses, cattle, asses and mules, 
form 3'8 per cent, of all traders. IjCss than 1 per cent, of all traders arc engaged in 
tiiidc in metids, pottcuy, bricks and tiles, trade in building materials occupies 0‘1 
per cent, and dealers in fuel form O’dpcr cent. Traders of other sorts form 16*6 
per cent, of the transport workers, and thest; are mainly general shopkeepers 
and shopkeepers otJierwiso unspecified. 

*<1- 227. 'I’liese occupations provide for tlie support of only 4*1 per cent, of 

Md HberMl'he p()[)uhition, divided among the army ami police (25*8 per ccnt.),public adminis- 
traliou (I5'5 per cent.), professions and liberal arts (52'3 per cent.) and persons 
living on their iiu omo ((i'.’} per cent.), Thus only just over 1 per cent, of thcpopula- 
tion is engaged on the protection of the provini-e from external aggression and in 
the maintenance of internal law and order. These numbers can certainly not be 
said f,o be excessive. The tof.al Imi)crial Army at the l.'ist census is given to be 
74,014, which is only 0 30 })or cent, of the population of British Territoiy, while 
frlie army of Indian States includes 9,515 mahjs wJiudi is only 0*22 per cent, of their 
})opul,ation. Tlie total police force of the province, including village watcljmen, 
is 27,357 for IJritish Terril.ory ami 5,097 for tlio Punjab States, which is only 0*13 
per c<Mil. of the poinilalion botli for Briti.sli Territory and the Punjab States. 
Including village walcinnen the actual numlicrs in the ])olicc were 33,054 which is 
less than I policeman for e\ery 4 squ.'irc miles of British Territory. In view of 
this ami tlie preceding figures it can hardly be argued that the Punjab is over- 
policed . 

I’lie pi'ofessioiis and liberal arts support 530,314 persons, or just over 2 i>er 
cent, of the total population. 

Of tho.se stqqiortcd by the professions and liberal arts, religion accounts 
for 10-8 per cent., law 3*4 per cent., medicine 8'6 jier cent., instruction 10*3 per 
cent., and letters and arts and sciences 10*7 per cent. The strong appeal which 
religious seiitimeiit has for the most of people iti the J’lmjab is well emphasised 
by these figures ; indeed for the most part the people seem to prefer vicarious to 
personal religious oxerciscs ami observances. This conclusion must not be inter- 
preted as implying an al»scncc of deep religious feeling ; on the contrary there ate 
undouiitedly many devout and orthodox Hindus, Musalmans, Sikhs and ChristiaM 
to whom reiigiou means something more than mere adherence to dogma ; but it 
is unquestionably true that religion is not merely symbolised by the idol, the 
prayer or the prie.st but is the religion itself in the eyes of the vast majority. 

The number of lawyers of all kinds includiirg Eazis, law agents and Mukh- 
tiars is 2,477 actual workers or just under 1 for every 10,000 inhabitants of the 
I’unjab. This does not seem an unduly large number and it is to his prominence 
in the educated and political life of the community rather than to his numerical 
strengtli tliat the lawyer owes his apparent ubiquity. 

Medicine accounts for 8*6 per cent, of tlie persons supported by public 
administration and liberal arts. This includes medical* practitioners of all kinds, 
dentists, occulists, and veterinary surgeons, midwives, vaccinators, compounders, 
nurses, masseurs, etc. 

Instruction accounts for the support of 10*3 per cent, of the persons enga^ 
in the professions and libersd arts, school teachers forming a greater proportum 
of those. 
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The letters and arts and sciences support 89,516 workers and dependants. 

This would seem to bo a satisfactory state of aifairs until it is observed that 68 2 
per cent, of these persons are music composers and masters, jdayers on all kinds 
of musical instruments, singers, actors and dtuicei-s ; while no less than 17-2 per 
cent, are coniurore, acrobats, fortune-t.ellers, and the like. The actmd number of 
well-educated persons engaged in the pursuit of letters and aits and si iences is 
small, and is included in the groups 17t> (architects, siu-veyors, engiueeis, and their 
employees) and 177 (autliors, editors, journalists, artists, photogvajihers, sculptors, 
astronomers, meteorologists, botanists, astrologers, etc.). 'I'liesc two groups to- 
gether supply 4,350 male and 108 female workers. There are scarcely 20.rcs(‘arch 
workers in the Punjab, so great is the neglect of the advancement of knowledge 
in the province. 

228. The miseellaneous occujiations of the proviiu'e siilHce for the support Hbeeliaos- 
of 7'2 per cent, of the population, pretty cipially divided between domestic service, 
insulficiently described oecupations, and unproductive occupations. Jlomestic 
service need not be enlarged on, but among the iusulliciently described occupations 
there are a certain number of persons who should bo show n under t lu' sub-class of 
trade or industry. The vast majoiity of this sub-class is |)i'ovidc(l by ‘ lalioiircrs 
and workmen otherwise unspecified ’ (group 187). 

Of the unproductive occupations, inmates of jails, asylums and hospitals 
form 2‘6 per cent., while beggars, vagrants and prostitutes aci ount for the 
remaining 97 ‘4 per cent. 

If we add to the unproductive persons (2 -1 per (rent, of the ])opula.ti(ni) the 
numbers of persons living on their incomes we find that only 2 7 per ( (‘iit . of the 
population are not. contributing to tlie national income or ate. not deiiendanfs of 
those vvlio do contribute. On the whole, thenjfore, the I’nnjab may be regarded 
as a nation of workers. 


Section ll-— Local Distribution of occupations. 

229. In this section it is ]U'oposed to examine the local distriluition of a iQtroductory 
few of the more importa.ut occupations of the I’linjab. namely, of agriculture, 
industry as represented by a few specified groups of occupations, Irade, the dis- 
tribution of the mouey-louding class, of priests and ministers, and liually of the 
uuproduciivc group of lieggars, vagrants, witches and wizards. Diagrams based 

on the percentage of persons supported by each of tliese industries were prepared 
from the tahsil figures of occupations, and tlu> isoph'ths wen; drav n. • Unfortunate- 
ly the exigencies of time and economy prevent thei r reproduction, and a vcubal 
description miLst suflicc. 

230. As is well-known agriculture is a iiuiversully inevalent occupation, Local dls- 
and only in one tahsil in the Punjab, that of Jjahore, is loss t lian one-third of t he 
population supported by agric.ultun;. Between Jialioro 25 per (;ent. and Kulu 

^3 per cent, there i.s, however, a considerable diversity in t he jierccniagc of persons 
aupported by agriculture. The regions in which the pen entage is lielow avmage 
are those which are favourable to industry and trade; t he tahsils in which reside 
the greatest percentage of persons supported by agric.ulluri; are in those zones wlu're 
no alternative occupation is po.ssible, nanudy, in the Sub-1 limalayau region ami 
in the tracts lying outside the area of penmnial canal iriigation. If in fact wo 
■exclude the Sub-llimalayaii Area the ajipareutly anomalous conclusion is reached 
that the area which is most favourable to agriculture has the sinallesb pjoportion 
of persons engaged in this pursuit, while the unwaterecl deserts of tlu; Boulh- Kast 
Punjab, Dera Ghazi Khan and the llhall support a very high pevceiitage ol jicisoiis 
by agriculture. 

The explanation is simple. Agriculture is the primitive iiidusti}’ of the 
Punjab, and in those areas in which agriculture floiirifdicd in tlio past trade sprang 
lip, roads were built, and there resulted that surplus of wealth which has always 
formed the loadstone of ability and enterprise. Where agriculture (lourislicd 
industries have most readily flourished too. Put in other words we may say 
that surplus wealth is essential for industrial development, and each c(juntry can 
most readily obtain a surplus of wealth by following the path which its natural 
fesouices easiest. In future years, as in the past, the prosperity of Punjab 
^adoatries iaUkdyto depend on the prosperity of the basic occupation of agriculture. 
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A v(*ry notablo area in which there is a higli percentage of agricultural 
occupatioji. in spite of tlie fact, that it is well served by perennial irrigation is the 
Lower Bari Doal) Colony, the explanation being of course that this colony is of 
recent dev'eloj)rnent, and tliongh many jiiandis and cotton-ginning factories have 
bcoii set up, agriculture still supports more than 00 per cent, of the 
population. It would not be surpri.sing if 10 years lieme the number of persons 
supporteil by agrieulture in the Lower Bari Doab Colony i.s less than 00 per cent., 
and approaching the 5r> per ccut. which obtains in the Lyallpur and Chiuiot tahsils 
of the Jiowcr (ilieuali Colony. 

The same teudeuey is bound to be perceptible in the Ferozcpore district 
and the Baliawelpur State where the exteasion of irrigation from the Sutlej 
V^illo)' I’rojeet will be an aec^omplished fact in the near future. The 08 per cent, 
and 0!) per ceul . of persons engaged in agriculture in the Fazilka and Muktsar 
tahsils, respectively, <-.ii.uuot fail to l>e very much retluced before long by the in- 
fluence of peicuuial irrigation. To sum up. therefore, we may say that canal- 
irrigation draws peo]>lc away from agriculture toward trade and industry. Para- 
doxical as it may seem the Punjab Canals are the chief indLi.striali.sing agents oL 
the province. 


Local dis- 
tribution ot 
Industries. 


231. The groups named in the nu 
of the industries of the Punjab. 'I'he J 




Total A\of k- 


(inniji. 

er.s and de- 
jN'tidaiit.'-. 


Ooiton-giiiniiig, t*l<*!iniiig aufl 



ing 

0l,S«G 

iMi. 

(.’nttoii-.'L'pinfiiiif.' .. 

108,201 

27, 

Colton -.‘•lizing niul wniviiig 

750.001 

4 4, 

Carpciitoi>’, tiiiiM ii< and ido. 

407,207 

48. 

Other workers in iron and maker-s 



of impleinriit.s and tool.s priiiei- 
pally fir o.xelusiwiy of iron 

2ll,48ti 


I’olbw iukI earl lien ])i[H* and howl- 



inakeiH. 

2!«.4+.1 

81. 

UarU'r.'^, hair divs.ver.'^ uiid wig* I 



inaUoi.s ..! 

27ti,oa> 


Total 

1 

2.144,370 


hav(' becMi d(*velope(l as a inatt<u‘ of C' 


irgiii have Ilolui selected as representative 
rroup.s support 2,144,379 persons, being 
8‘2 per cent, of the total population 
and Ixung over 44 per <;cixt. of the 
per.son.s engaged in all indu.strie8. 
i’lie local distribution stands out very 
(clearly on the map as a T-shaped 
distril)ution, t he head of the T stretch- 
ing along tlu; North-Western Kail- 
w.ay from Rawalpindi to Ambtila and 
the leg of th(“. T down the Lyallpur 
(.'olony. As has been remarked in 
the prnviou.s paragraph, Jhmjab in- 
dustries are flourishing in just tho.se 
areas where agriculture flourislios and 
where good railway communications 


Local distri- 
bution of 
trade. 

121 . 


I2a. 

lai 

152. 


232. 'I’lie otjeupations specified in the 4 groin>s named in t he margin, have 


i Total work- 
rirouji. I oi'* anti tie- 

!]K.«nilants. 

Hatiks, fsi ablisliiiPMil.s of credit, 
aiid iii.s'inuice (iiauk 
maiiageis, nioiipy-leiideiN, cT- 
f‘h;ui>i;i: .u)d iii.Mii'aiico uj^eiit-s, 
iiioiu-y oliiing<-iN, .in<l brokiT.s 
and their eiupluytJOis) .. 101,181b 

Trade in te.vtiles (trndti in piece- 
goods, wool, eottoii, silk, liair, 

and othei text iloH) .. .. ]T0,0:2d 

Oroeeri and mcHi.t.s t»f vegetablei 
oil, Halt and other eondi mental 075,177 
(itsneral .slore-keejKTs and Hhop- 
ko(*iKjr.‘< otherwise uiHiweilied ..{ 2,‘b4:,12G 


beem selected as representing the 
chief occupations under this sub- 
class. 'riipse occupations furnish a 
total of 1,221,109 persoas, being 4'T 
per cent, of the botid x>upulatiou, . 
and just over 71 per cent, of the 
l>er.soiis engaged in trade. The local 
distribution is curious. The area 
ill which over 5 per cent, of the popu- 
lation is engaged in trade covers, 
about one-third of the Rnnjab, and 
forms in addition to a solid block of 


Total ., 1 , 221,109 RfH^Ls of tlie distiicts of Rawalpindi, 

.Thelum, Sialkot, (lujrat, Gujranwala,. 

Shahpur, Lyallxmr, Mianwali. Multan, AliizalTargurii, Montgomery and Jhang, 
several isolated places lik<L Bathankot, Aniritear, Dipalpur, Ludhiana, and BLi- 
wani, together with a narrow stretch of territory between Ambala and Soilepat 
along the Ambala-Delhi Chord Railway. ' 

Of the castes wliich are engaged extensively in trade the Aggarwal (79*1 
per cent.), Arora (65’1 per cent.), Khatri (68‘0 per cent.) are Hindu and the Khoja 
(50‘2 per cent.) alone is a Musalmaii caste ; so trade is a distinctively Hindu occu- 
pation, and it is not, tlierefore, suiprising to And the greatest proportion of trader 
in the North-West Dry Area where Musalmans predominate. In the rest of tlw . 
province where Hindus and Sikhs are more numerous than Musalmans the tri^ng,: ; 
instinct of the Hindus is of smaller commercial value. / 
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233. 'rhe Sub-IUnialayau Area contains the gTeatcst proportion of pricsi^s J-ocai dis^ 
and ministers, uivler which liead are classed Sadhiis, ParoJiats, Mahants 
or Maiilvis, Mujawars and Fakirs aiul others, these being more, tlian 20 per niillf minhttn. 
of the total popnlation in I )aska. ZaiTarwal Pasrur and l?aya. ot 1 h(‘. Sialkol district . 

- and in Pathankot and Slnikargarii of the (birdaspur dist rirt . and slso in the tahsils 
of .Hoshiarpui.*; Una, (hirJishankar of tJie lloshiarj)m‘ dist.ric t . Sajnrala of the 
Ludhiana district, Naraingarh of the Arnbala district, and Jlaniir[)ur of the 
Kaugra district. .Most of the (Vntral Punjab contains between io and priests 
and ministers per a/.?7/c of population, wliih* a very large tract of hn\d in ilu* North 
West Dry Area and in the Sontli-Fast. contains less than 10 priests ajid minislers 
per mtlle ot population, rinis ])riests and ministers prehn* tin' old s(*tlJc<! <li."’tjic(s 
to the colony areas, but are showing a. tcndcucv to migrate towards Ilu* latter. 
tViests ainl uiinisters as a class niav be said to avoi<l areas in which laniines wt‘ie 
prevalent intliepast. ancl where scar(‘ilN of foo<l may sonu'timcs obiain even nmh*!’ 
present conditions. 


234. I'he total nnmbei of pers<ms under group ISO is .■)00..')l t. ol wlioin toeal dis- 
the actual workers are. 20S.7S4 males and 4I.(>31 females. 'The pn»fession of beg- 

ging is one that apparently can be adopted at an early age. a.nd it. seems [)robable *‘«®t8,wUcheii 
that the nuiiiber of a(^tnal workers must e.xeec-.d the number ol dependants although wiiardt. 
this is contrary to tlie (ignres given by (.he census re])ort.. 'rhe local distribution 
of beggars corrcs])oiids vei v closely w'ith what we know t>l t he distribution of ma- 
terial wealth in the PunjaJ), the canal colonies slunving tin' largest propoii.ion of 
beggars ajid the Soiit.h-Fast . e\tr<Mne .\orth. and t he I limalayan region the smallest 
proportions. 

1'lie general a.greementi lu^tween the ascertained UkA distribution ol ocen 
pation^ and thcf distribution that might be anticipated (t priori is (‘videnct^ of the 
general relative accuracy of the occu]>a.tional tables. In other weirds the 
amount of misclassiti(*-ation of occupations which occurs in the tiibh's is probably 
roughly proportionate to the total pof)u)ation of each ilistrici or talisil. The 
extent of systematic niisclassitication, liowcvcr. cannot l>(‘ dclevmineo Irom llie 
consideration of the local distribution. 

235. 'rhe. main features of the distribution of population by main h(‘a<ls Olsiribu- 

DIAGRAM 64 <>c<*upatii()ns is shown in tlie rai^iHviSoiuL 

accom])anying iliagram w^hich 
shows for each of tlu‘ natural 
divisions the relative number of 
])ersons engaged in agriculture, 
jjulustrv. <'onimcrce, professions 
ancl otlicM* occupations. As 
;dready noted in paragraph 23(> 
agriculture provides a relatively 
large proportion of oca upatioiis 
in tlie Himalayan region : in- 
diistrv llourishes in tli<‘ Sul)- 
Hinialavan tract ; trade is very 
strongly represemted in tlie 
North-West Dry Area : while 
professions are most common in 
the Sub-Hiinalayan and Indo- 
Gangetic. Plain West and are 
least important in the Hima- 
layan tract. 
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Table .showing change in occupation lietwcen 1901 
and 1911 from tho Hubsidiary Table VU of Chapt€*r 
XII, 0 iisiw 1911. 


Section I ii.— Comparison with Previous Censuses. 

DUMtiw 236. It has already been pointed out in paragraph 218 that an entirely 
•ompsiUsB. new .scheme of classification was introduced in 1911, 4 classes and 12 sub-classes 
replacing the 7 classes of 1901, the number of orders being increased from 24 to 
165 and the number of groups reduced from 620 to 169. In spite of the complete 
change of classification an attempt was made at the last census to compare the 
number of persons supported tor each group in 1901 and 1911, and the results are 
shown in Subsidiary Table VfT of Chapter Xll of the 1911 census. This table 
shows more fioiiclusively tlian any amoimt of argument, how impossible it is to 
trace the variation of persons engaged in different occupations at two epochs if 
there has been any change in classification. If we were to accept Subsidiary 
Table VII of the 1911 Census at its face value the only conclusion would be that 
wit hin tho 4 major classes of occupation Punjab labour and industry was most 
remarkably lickle and volatile. Nothing could be further from the tmth, as it 
is well known that it is the hardest thing in the world for a Punjabi to break 

loose from the bonds of his traditional 
occupation. Some alteration in the num- 
bers of persons engaged in the occupa- 
tional groups would be expected during 
iKT oent. tiie course of a decade, but it i.s quite 
impossible that, variations of the extent 
noted in the margin can be genuine. 
Tho figures chosen are not selected for 
their particularly high percentage of 
variatioji, and prove simply that com- 
parison by groups from one census to 
another, where the groups have been 
a-ltored in any way, is out of the question. 
'I’he diflicnlly exists, even if in a .slightly less pronounced form, in comparing 

the 1911 figures with those of 
1921, and the marginal table 
which gives the proportional 
ilistribution of the population 
of the provinces under the 
main heads of occupation, 
and the percentage variation 
during the decade must 
not be regarded as exact, 
'rhe increase of tlie number 
.of persons supported by 
the production of raw 
material, namely, 6‘6 per 
cent. agrees closely with 
the increase of the total 
population. Most of the other 
changes are somewhat dubious. 
For example, the strength of 
sub-class 2, exploitation 
to 23,037. The decrease 
vagueness in the description of 
by the great incrciase in the 
described occupations ” in 
by 124 per cent. Nor does 
number of 



rnoonic from ront. of a^^ricul- 



t.unil laud 

-9 

2. 

Ordinary cultivatoiH 

168*6 

3. 

A)i<*uts, nmiiagcM's of landed 

e.slat4'S (nob |ilant<‘is). dorks 



.Slid eollectora, etc. 

>730-9 

4. 

Farm aervunts and Hold laboiir- 



rrn 

>174-9 


Tea. eolle.p, oiudioiiu, rubber 



and indigo plaiitatioiiH 

88*7 

7. 

Fruit, flower, vegetable, betel. 



vine, areeuiuil, growers 

{15-8 

8. 

\V<>o<l eulUirs, etc. 

! 165-1 


B. 



l*o]iulation 

atipportcfcl 

1 Variation 

Class and sub*dass. 

))or 1 ,000 of 
the total 1 

j iRjr cent, 
in strength 


population inj 

isiiTr 'ii»2r ! 

siiKv 1911 

. — Production of haw material 

fK)!' 

600 


1. — E.X£iloitatioii of animals niid vege- 


509, 

>5-’3 

tation. 



i f.' "-Exploitation of uniiienilN 



—36-2 

. — I’llKPARATlON AND .SUIM’r.V OF MA- 

298 

28) 

>1-7 

TERIAL .SUnSTANOKH, 

l 


1 If.- - IiidiiMtry 

2031 

J9.J 

>1-4 

IV. — 'rran^ptdl. 

30! 

20 

—270, 

V'. — 'rrmle 

6r> 

70 

>15-6 

-Public aii.ministbatjon and 


39, 

-4-4 

LIBERAL ARTS. ! 

Vl. -Publie Koree .J 

11 

11 

>2-7 

VH,- • Public administration .J 

6, 

6, 

>11-1 

VIJI. — Profes.siorri and liberal arLs } 

2 ry ^ 

22; 

—11*^ 

. -Miscell\nkoii.s 

59 

761 

>35-ffl 

IX. —Person.s living on their income 


3 

>15-8 

X. — Doiiiestie service 

2ll 

26| 

>30-51 

XT.' ■In.suflrieu'jitly fleserilK'tl occupa 

nj 

23 

>124*1 

tious. 

1 



XII. — Unprotluclive 

25l 

24! 

>2*5 

' niiu(?ral8. has declined 

from 

36,132 


of 

is undoubtedly due to 
occupation, and this is 
nurnl)ers under siib-class 11 
which the number of persons 


inore^ising 
borne out 

‘ insuniciently 
has increased 
the 


i 

Group. 

Actual 

workers 

(males). 

19, Coal mines ... 

1,107 

21. MincH and metallic minerals (gold, iron, 


manganese, etc. ) • • 

4 

22. Other minerals (jade, diamonds, limestone. 


oto.) 

3,565 

23. Kook, sea and marsh salt 

688 

24. Extraction of saltpetre^ alum, and other 


sufastanoos solnble in water 

3.167 

Total 

8L681 


persons (3,427) 
employed in mines as determined 
at the Special Industrial Census, 
taken only 2 months after the 
general Census, tally with the 
figmes of the Census itself, for 
which the numbers of actual 
workers are shown in the mar^n. 
Then again the falling oiS occumng 
in the number of triE^port worloers ; 
is ineiqplioable esMiept the 
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4M8Uinption that a certain number o{ persons engaged in that occupation have 
now preferred to describe thcmselvcH as traders, in wliich the percentage variation 
in strength is + 15*6 per cent. 

237. Partly as illustrative of the foregoing arguments, but mainly because ChugtlB 
•of ito own intrinsic interest, a comparison between the number of money-lenders*'** -““'5***‘ 
in different districts at the last 2 censuses has been altempteti. tienotmUir 

In 1911 money-lenders were included together with l)iiuk- mauageis, ex- '•»**»■ 
ohango and insui'ance agents, niouey-cliajigers, bi-okem, etc., in grtni]) liU) while 
in 1921 they are included in group 121 which comprises also bank managers, 
oxchange and insurance agents, money-changers and brokers ajul their de- 
pendants. In 1911 the total numl)er of workers and their dependants was 193,890 
as compared with 166,960 in 1 921 , from which one might coju hide that the number 
of money-lenders has very much decreased during the last ilecade. 'I’ho jtossi- 
bility, however, suggests itself that some mouey-lendei-s (who will usually de- 
scribe themselves as “banias,” have been entei-ed undej- group 1 07 (luokers. coiiimis- 
aion agents, conuuercial travellers, warehouse, owners and employees) in J911, 
corresponding with group 122 in 1921, CoTiipariiig these two gn>u[),s we lind 
an increase of 10'3 per cent. The safest ctnirse. tluwefoce, to a(i<jpt is to add 
together groups 106 and 107 in 1911 and compare it with sum of the groups 121 
and 122 in 1921. 'fhe sum of t.he two gnmps sliows a <lc( rease of 10'4 per cent., 
and tliere is a strong probability, therefore, that the juimher of mouey-leiulers 
in the Punjab has decreased during the lO ycars 1911-1921. 

If we study the local distribution of tin's decrease In (iitTcreiit parts of the 
Punjab we find that most of the pioviiic<^ lias shared in it , the only districts iji 
which there is aii increase of over 10 per cent, being llawal})indi, liiiiiore, Keroze- 
pore, Hissar, Karual and Uohtak and the States of Kalsia, N’alian ami Nablia. 

The greatest increases of all (over 60 per ce.nt.) arc shown l)y the districts of llissai’ 
and Uohtak. Mr. Calvert ludievcs that the. growth of the Co-operative (Vedit 
Societies in the Central Punjab has driven the money-lenders away towards tlie 
canal colonies. That the money-lcndoi is disa{»peariug from Ilosliiarpur, .Jul- 
lundur where the number of Co-operative Cr**(lit Societies is largest is undoubted, 


but the Census evidence, so far as it goes, shows that the mouey-leiider prefers 
to migrate to the South-East I’unjab rather than to tin* colonies. The districts 
of Lahore and Perozeimre show' a marked increase in the number of jiiouey-lenders 
in spite of the fact that, there arc over 3U0 Credit Soi ief.ic.s in l)otli these 
districts. f)n the other hand the number of money lenders has decreased 
very much during the last decade in the di.stricts of Dora Cliazi Khan, MuzafTar- 
garh and Multan where the growth of (he co-operative movement is les.s rapid 
than in most parts of the Punjab. 

238. To sum up, there ha,s been very little cliauge iu tihe main occujiations 
of the province during the decade and the olwerved variations are piol)ably 
almost entirely due to errors of classification. Thus agriculture then, as now, 
supported just over 60 per cent, of the |)opulalion. Tlie persons engaged in the 
preparation and supply of material sulistaiu'es has iiomiually fallen from 29'7 
per cent, to 28'1 per cent. ; the persons engaged in public administration and 
liberal arts has diminished from 4'6 per <'ent. to •1) i)er cent. : while the 
miscellaneous class has increased from .6 7 per rent, to 7 2 per cent, 'llie tudy 
conclusion we can draw froui the.se figures is that tliere lias been no significant 
change in the occupations of the province. 'Phe same conclusion applii's to most 
of the occupations under the different orders, though, here and there, there may 
be a significant change : for exainiile, the |)ercentage. of persons engaged in the 
perparation of chemieal products out of those engaged in industry^ has risen 
from 2*6 per cent, to 3'2 per cent. 'Phe percentage engaged in the industries of 
drew and toilet from 23 3 per cent. to4J6''l per cent, of those engaged in indus- 
tries. The diminution in the number of those engaged iti general transpoit. and 
in transport by road, in particular, has alteaily been coinmcuded on, and 
possibly is a real decrease ofl-set by the increase in transport by rail from 
21'0 per cent, of all transport workers in 1911 to 33'2 per cent, iu 1921. 
Under the head “ trade ” the mn-tel-seller is the disturbing element, and 
the difficulties of classifying him prevent any detailed comparison under 
tihe di&rent occupational orders of this sub-class. Under “ public admiius- 
tniirion and liberal arts” the proportionate number engaged iu “ public admims- 
tritipn” has increased from 14'0 per cent, to lh’5 per cent., and this is doubtless 
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a real iuercaso. at* iJso is the iiiercasc in the numlier of those engaged in instruction: 
from (C7 |)(*r eeiit. to 10‘3 per cent. Finally the increase in wio miscellaneoUB 
class from 5’7 per cent, to 7’2 per cent, of the population is due to the greater 
us(! of the sub-class “ insufficiently described occupations " in which are put all 
doubtful cases. 

rims tlic census figures alone throw but little light on present day indus- 
trial tendencies. 


Section IV. —Occupations by Caste and Female Occupations. 


Prinotpal 
oeeupatlon 
of euh cast*, 


23!(. T!io .statistics of occupation of selected castes, tribes, or races are 
given in Imperial Table .XXI. and this discriminates between the religion and 
locnlit.v dealt with ; while Snbsidiaty TalileVIlI shows the proportion of persons 
ill (Ml li caste dependent on the. various forms of occupation for a livelihood, and 
.ilso rlie jierceutage of the luimher of female workms to male workers. Of the 
■Sti castes, rai es and tribes examined cultivation of all kinds is the principal occu- 
pation of 32 castes. Only one, caste lias, as its principal occupation field-labour 
and wood-cutting, and that is the Ghuhra Sikh, of whom 34‘8 per cent, are en- 
■gaged in these occu])ations. 'I'he castes whose ])rincipa1 occupation is that of 


Pfrc 4 *iilajZ<‘ r»f pcnNonsi of pjk-Ii wlio an* arlij^ans or workmrii. 


Baiwiii.'i (.\rii.siiliiiaii) 

:i4 S Kuinlmr (Musalmun ) 

<i;i*2 

(nindiil 

■IS*2 Liihar (iliiidit) 

.lies 

(Sikh) 

.'ilo .» (Mus.ilman) 

71*3 

Chhvnha (Hindu) 

GO o Mussalli 

lIS 

(Sikh) 

i\ai (Hindu) 

75-2 

(Mii.salniaii) 

Gi r. (Sikh) 

GG 2 

Chiihra (Hindu) 

iu'l „ (Musalnian) 

80*2 

,, (iSikli) 

3 I S Oa.*!.s U> 

48-4 

Dbanak ( Hiiidii) 

3i!> JI Snnar (Hindu) 

8r,'l 

Dhobi (.VTiHHitnanI 

7I’(» ,, (MuHulniaii) 

47-7 

•Tiilaiiu (lliiKiii) 

4G*;t Tai khan (Hindu) 

GM 

,, (.Mu.Maliiian ) 

7H-2 (Sikh) 

GCG 

Ktiahiniii ,, 

r>4‘7 ,. (Musniiiian) 

72-5 

Kiimhai (Hindu) 

.VM) Tfli 

50-3 

P.T tif |> is',.iifci i.f 

ladi ciMv in iiuirgiiuilly 

noto.(! 


public Morvirr 
w II i ( H i IV i 11 ) . . r3 }Kjr cviit. 


Arora (UJiidu) 
Arora (Sikh) 
Brahman (Hindu) 
Khatri (Kiiidu) 
Khatii (Sikh) 
iVIiightil (Miisalnian ) 
Piithaii (MiiNalinan) 
Qurcs hi ( .M n.s aim an ) 
Havad (Mu'udinun) 
Shoikh (Musalnion) 


.*2'1 per coni. 
..2 percent. 
. . 1*9 per cent . 
. .4*7 per cent. 
. .4-0 j)er cent. 
..2*0 iK'rccnt. 
. .2’9 |ier c^ent. 

.2*h iKircoiit. 
. ficr coni . 

. ]K?r cent. 


iirtisans ov workmen are shown 
in the margin. I'he trading 
l asliO^ are the Aggarwal ITintlu. 
of whom 71)1 per cent, are 
engaged in t rade : the Arora 
lliiniii ami iSikh of whom ()5‘1 
per cent. a,nd (>8* I per cent. are. 
engaged in trade : the Khatri. 
Hindu and Sikh of whom 58‘(> 
per cent, and i5‘9 per cent, are 
engaged in. trade, adid tlie 
Khoja of wliom 50*2 per cent. 
iuv engaged in trade. Tlie 
castes liave more than I per 
cent, ul tlieir nnmlx'is in pnhlir service. 

•t*0 pei‘ ceut. of Knropean.s and ITS ])er cent. 
<d Anglo-Indians liavc^ occupations in public 
administration. Of tlie castes wliieli have a certain 
number o1 persons who live on their income, the 
Aggarwal Hindu. Sikh Arora. the KJiatri both 
Hindu and 
prominejit. 


»Sikli. and Anglo-Indians are the most 


OccupHtidli. 


CiilUvutinii ol all kindb 
of Uvrstock 

Kk'Id ImImhvim'w and wood cut- 
ters, 

Imlustiio 

'rtaii'^porl 

Tfodo 

Cublit Corcr 

Ciiblv* Adrninislrufioti 

acliinion 

OeCUpiUons nonu‘sti«- Si iviLi- 
•f women. prosUtule.-H. oriminiilsJ 

inmat*'." of jailN and uMvIuinsJ 


( •««(,• wliicIi Ims tho ' P^W'ntnSi- 

st JKT( of . lemons 

Ihtmoiw ens»a#(«'frin I iii 

1 hat oi'ounatioii. occiipa- 

' tion. 


Me. 

Sait.si 

Sikli <'h(ihrn.» 

Siinar Mu^ulinaii 
Anglo-IndiaiLK 
AggarwftI Hindu 
Eu^oJx^ans 
Armenian.^ 

Sayad 
•Uiiwai SikJi 
Mirasi 


domestic service is the 
principal octuipation of the 
Ihirwala and Jliiw^ar. Begging 
or criminal occupations are the 
cliief means of livelihood of the 
Bharai, the Fakir, the Hami, 
tlie Mirasi, tho Bakhivvara and 
the Sansi. 

Tlie liigliest percentage of 
44-8 persons engaged in some of the 
(diief occupations are noted in 
2.50 the margin. 4 

240. Statistics of the 
70 G actual number and proportion 
of male and female woiKers in 

1 1 ^ selected orders and groups are 

given III iMibsidiarv rahle Yl separately for the Punjab and Delhi provinces. 
Che orders and groups selected are those in which female workers exceed lOO*,, 
per mille of their total population or in which the proportion of female workers to 
male workers is high. 


G70 

99 

34-8 

87-7 
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lo the Punjab 11 per cent, and in Delhi 10 per cent, of the persons returned 
as actual workers were women. 38 males out of every 100 are actual workers 
in both the provinces, while the corresponding percentage among females is 9. 
The list of occupations in which female workers arc specially numerous in the 
Punjab is given below : — 


Group. 

Occupation. 

Miiml^t'i' of 
females |Kn* 
1,000 male 
Workers. 

6 

Tea, ooSce, cinchona, rublxu* and indigo plantations 

324 

Id 

Bird, bees, etc. 

120 

21 

Mines and metallic minerals (gold, iron, luangonose, etc.) 

7u0 

26 

Cotton-spinning 

0,080 

20 

Ro^ic, twine, and string 

200 

31 

Wool carding and spinning 

1,214 

38 

Law, crepe, embroidorifts, fringo.'j, etc., and insnlliciently de.-icriljfnl industries.. 

1.010 

65 

Rice pounders and huskors and Hour grinders 

2.3b(i 

66 

Bakers and bi.scuit makers . . . . . . . , , J 

•109 

67 

Grain parclicrs, etc. 

1,225 

76 

Hat, caj) and turban makers 

1,040 

87 

Stone cutters and tlre.sscrs 

102 

101 

Others including managers, i)orsons (other than jierfortners) employed in t lie at ivs and 
other places of public entertainment, cinployec-s of public .•societies, race course 
Hcrviw, huntsmen, etc. 

307 

102 

Contractors for the disiKisal of refuse dust, etc. 

803 

103 

Sweepers, .scavengers, etc. 

607 

135 

Cardamom, betol-lcaf, vegctablc.s, fruit and arocanut sellers 

.l-TO 

130 

Dealers in bay, grass and fodder 


172 

IMid wives, vaccinators, compounders, nurse-y, ma>‘:jcur.s, ole. 

1.510 

100 

Procurer.^ and prostitutes . . . . . . . . , , 

8,010 


There arc certain occupations in which woinon cousidei-ahly outiminber 
men, as for example cotton-spinning, rice-poinnling.‘i.nd flmir-gi ijidijig, mul grain- 
parching. 

In connection with the relative pancity of fonifile workers iji the ranks 
of actual workers found in both the provinces, the remarks jiiailo by .Mr. Calvert 
in his book “ Wealth and Welfare of the I’uujal),” are ^’crv suggestive. In dis- 
cussing the economic causes of Punjab poverty he writes 

“There is a vast waste of female labour, diu! juiinarily to custoiti .iiul f)r(‘jiKlire. Jn 
most other countiics tlie proportion of female labour to tlin wliole is high ; 
while its efficiency is equal to the tasks (swlormed : tJio l.•ont,ribulion to the 
national dividend resulting from this forms an apineciable part of the wfiole. 
If there were in Western countries a- inovoinent ainiing at the (‘xcliision of 
female labour from all oxc(5pt purely douiestie tasks, tliat juoveinent would 
endanger the wliolo economic labric. and, if .successlul, uoiild iiivolvfi tlio.se 
countries in ruin. The Punjab discards what in Enujland and elsewhere, iy an 
' absolutely necessary elouieiit in the iiiaiiitfiiariee ol tlicir ei vi/isation. The 

fact that there arc tribes, such as Brahmans and Pajputs, wliioh do not allow 
their womenfolk oven to work in tlie Holds is alone HulHcii'iit to explain their 
poverty. The work of wonicii as clerks, shopkeejici’S, ])ost and telegraph 
operators, factory hands, etc., and in conneclioii with the fisli industry, unar- 
ket garden, pit-to^ys, etc., has no counterpart here. In the conr.se of genera- 
_ - tions the los.s from this waste alone must have niafie matcnial progn^ss almost 

impossible. No European country could maintain its pi’csent standard of 
living without the assistance derived from female labour.*' 
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"I suspect, however, that a very large part of the apparent want of em- 
ployment of female labour arises from the fact that the classification of occu- 
pations was drawn up by men and not by women ; many w'omen appear as rmem- 
ployed when they should be classed as actual workers engaged in domestic duties, 
m cooking, grinding of grain, drawing water from wells, taking food to their 
families in the field, preparing and mending clothes, and last but certainly not 
least in child-bearing. In fact the occupational tables wdll have to be completely 
revised before a fair comparison of the extent of male and female occupations 
can be drawn. 


Section V.— The Industrial Census. 

Natiuo oi 241. The statistics relating to the number and type of industrial estab- 
the sutbtlci lishmcnts and the employccjs therein are embodied in Imperial Table XXII. The 
data were based on the information supplied on two special schedules filled up 
by the ow'uers or managers of all concerns in which at least 10 persons were em- 
ployed on any normal worlung day between the 14th March and 14th May 1921. 
Schedule A included dc.scriptions of the mine, factory or other industrial estab- 
lishment, the nature of the article produced in it, the nature of the ownership 
and tlic number, sex, race or nationality of the owners or directors and of ’the 
mauagere, 3upervisor.s.and clerical staff, the number and nature of the power 
engines, state of the industry, w'hetlicr perennial or seasonal, and the number 
of looms in actual oj)cration in textile establishments. Schedule B was used 
for recording the caste, race and birth-place of skilled and unskilled labourers 
together with their occupations. The detailed instructions for filling in various 
columns of the schedide were as follows : — 

Schedule A. — 

Column 1. — State what the nature of the establishment is, c. g., jute-press, 
jute mill, woollen carpet, weaving factory, glass works, etc. 

Column 2. — A general clesciiption only is required of the principal com- 
modity mamifactured, c. g., coal, cotton, goods, glass-goods, vegetable oil, etc. 

Column 3. — Where any important bye-product is manufactured which has 
a distinct commercial value this should be entered in this column, e.g., coke, 
or coal gas. If the same establishment turns out several distinct classes of goods 
or one class of goods at one season and another at another season, the most pro- 
fitable should be entered in coluuui 2 and the other or others in column 3. 

Column 4. — Ownership. — Sl.ate wliether tlie establishment is owned by 
(a) Government, (b) a local authority (f. c., municipality, port trust, etc.), 
(c) a registered company, (d) is privately owned. If a registered company 
state the mime under which it is registered. 

Column 5. — Number, sex and race or nationality oi directors or owners; 

(a) Tallis column will be blank in the case of establishments owned 

by Government or a local authority. 

(b) Give the total number of dirtictors or owners. Enter the number 

of British or Anglo-Indians. In the case of others give the 
nationality of Europeans and foreigners, e. g., American, Swiss, 
Chinese, ete. Kor Indians state whether, Plindu, Sikh, Moham- 
madan or “ others.” In the case of foreigners who are British 
subject enter the letter B in brackets after the nationalityi 
Give separate figures for females, if any. 

Specimen entnj. — Directors total 10, one British, one An^lo-Indian, one 
Sv/iss (B), one American, two Mohammadiuis, one Parsi, three Hindus. 

Column 6. — Race or Nationality of Manager. — Enter as in the preceding 
column. If a female, state this. 

Column 7. — B’or supervising and technical staff the number by sex and 
race. — This heading will include assistant manager, heads of departments and 
sections, inspectors, engineers, special technical experts and advisers, etc. It 
should not include Foreman, Mates or Mukkaddams who are of the same 
general class as the operatives. 

Column 8. — Clerical Staff — Enter the particulars for all persons 
employed on clerical work in the establishment, such as clerks, accountants, 
' writers, copyist, etci 
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Cohintifi 9.— Number aud nature of power engines with liorse power — 

(1) 111 fill® case of power engines other tliau electric generators or 

motors enter how many engines of each class (steam, oil, etc.), 
there are in use and the hor.se-powcr of each engine, c. g., three 
steam — one 25 horse-power and two 20 horse-power : four 
oil-— three 16 horse-power and one 10 horse-power, etc. 

(2) ^Electric power is either (a) gencrateil on the premises by steam, 

water or oil priniemovei-s, or (b) suppliefl from outside by 
agreement. ^ In the eii.so of (a) enter (i) how many (steam 
oil, etc.), primemovers there are in use and tlic horsc-powei' of 
each and, (ii) how many electric dynamos there are in use 
and the power (in Kilowatts) of each. 

In the case of (6) enter how many electric motors an^ installed and thinr 
total horse-power. 

Column 10.— State of Industry.— Enter whether the est ablishment works— 

(а) throughout the year, or 

(б) during a part of tlic year only. 

tn the case of (b) state the montlis during which or during pint of which 
the establishment works or is likely to work in the census year. 

Column 11. — Number of looms.— To be (illcd up in the case of cotton, 
silk, woollen or jute mills and establishments only. 

ScHBDUtK 13. — 

Column 1. — Enter the name of each pensoiu 

Column 2. — Enter the sex, male or female. 

Column ii. — Adult means 14 yoam or over ; child means under 11 years. 
In the case of children, enter the actual age in years after the word ‘‘child.” 

Column!:. — Ask each person what Jiis caste is and entin- what, lie says if 
he gives an intelligent answer. If lie says Mohummadan, Ikir.si, Sikh, enter tliis. 
If he says Hindu ask him his caste Jlraliman, Koslila, Cliaiuar, etc., and enter 
it. If he is an aboriginal he should give the name of liis tribe Goiul, Kol, etc. 
If he is an Anglo-Indian or Indian Cliristian cuter this. If he is a foreigner enter 
his natioufility, e.^., Chinese. 

Column 5. — Enter the district or State in wliich he was born and if the 
district or State is outside tlio province of emimcvation enter also in bracket.s the 
province or agency. If a foreigner, enter his country. 

Example. — Jullundur, Lahore, Howrah, (IJeugal), Mirzapiir (United I’lo- 
vinces), China. Jaipur State (Uajputana). 

Colamw C. —Enter skilled for those who are employed on works rcipiiring 
special technical skill and training and arc paid above the rates for uiiskilleil 
labour. For the rest leave blank. 

Column 7. — Enter their actual personal occupation in tlic ostablislirncnt at 
the time in the case of skilled operatives only, c.g., litter, cotton-weaver, ongiiie- 
dtiver, carpenter, etc. 

The statistics of the Industrial Census are probably fairly reliable as the 
informat ion was supplied liy the owners or managers tliem.selvcs, but a compari- 
son of the annual report on Factories 1921, with Census Table XXII sbow.s that 
21 registered factories were omitted from the census record. The li.st is given 
below ; — 
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Mumbei oi 242. The total number of factories, mines, mills and other industrial 
*° ^y »*n“'eatablishment,s in the Punjab and Delhi is 801 and the total labour employed ia 
MB* 61,771 males and 4,756 females ; of these 31,652 males or half the total nmnber 
piojrtM. are sldlled labourers, and 908 females, or one-fifth of the number of female workers 
are skilled workers. The type and number of industrial establishments ia shown 


in the marginal table together with the number o 


Total 

Total op persons 

Industrial cstablishnipots. 

Nt>. estttb- 

EMPLOTEO. 


lishments. 

. 




Males. 

Females. 

Growiii" of sjKjci.il products 

U 

1,726 

303 

Mines 

17 

3,355 

72 

Quarrif.'^ of hard rofk.s 

'24 

1,9()7 

199 

Textile and connected industries 

20a 

11,804 

1,731 

1/5 at her industries . . 

10 

418 

0 

Wood i lid uHtrie.s 

8 

G(il 


Meta] induptries 

37 

3,324 

2 

Glass and earllicnware industries 

7 

317 

24 

Industrie.** conoectod witli eherni- 

14 1 

257 

15 

eal products. 




Food industries , . 

115 

4,058 

132 

Industries of dre.ss . . 

^ i 

520 


Furniture indust rie.s 

0 

334 


Industries comiecsted with build- 

109 

8,150 

2.258 

ing.^. 




Railway Workshops 

32 

17,8i)9 

3 

Production, application and trana- 

i 

1.738 

1 

mission of physical forces. 

I 



Pfintiiijr pic.'-.sea 

j d2 

4,733 

G 


Local dis- 
tribution 
Industries 


It will be noticed that the 
railway workshops alone en- 
gage more than one-fourth 
of the total industrial workers 
in the two provinces : in- 
dustries connected with tex- 
tiles employ more than one- 
fifth. The other industries 
which engage more than 3,000 
persons are mines, metal in- 
dustries, food industries, print- 
ing-presses and industries 
connected with building. The 
liighest proportion of children, 
viz., 449 per 1,000 adults, is 
found in the glass and earthen- 
ware industries ; tea factories 
also contain a fair proportion 
of cliiklron, there being 20 children to every 100 adults. 

243. The local distribution of industrial and manufacturing concerns is 

given in part II of 
Table XXII and a 
summary of it is 
reproduced in the 
margin. 

Of the total num- 
ber of 763 industrial 
concerns, Lahore. 
Amritsar, Rawal- 
pindi, Patiala State 
and the Shahpur 
di.strict provide not 
less than 351, the 
reasons being that 
conditions favour- 
able to the growth 
of one industry are 
likely to be favour- 


JNo. 

District or State. 

Jk A 

= 5 £ 
0 2 

No. 

i^istnet or State. 

iS 

1 

Lahore 

121 

21 

Hissar 

9 


Amritsar 

87 

22 

Karnal 

9 

a 

Rawalpindi . . 

50 

23 

Simla 

0 

4 

Patiala State 

50 

24 

iSheikhupura 

0 

5 

Shahpur 

43 

25 

Mianwali 

0 

6 

Kiiii/p'a 

32 

26 

Jind State . . 

9 

7 

Ain ha la 

28 

27 

Hoshinrpur . . 

8 

8 

rmclhiana 

28 

28 

Jiillundur 

S 

9 

Lyallpur 

28 

29 

Farid kole State 

8 

10 

(hijrat 

27 

30 

Kapurfhalii Slate 

8 

11 

Monlgomory. . 

25 ‘ 

31 

FerozcjK»rc . , 

7 

12 

Sialkot 

23 ! 

32 : 

(hijramvala .. 

7 

13 

Mandi State 


33 : 

Giirgaoii 

.3 

14 

Giirda.sj)ur . , 

18 

34 i 

-At lock 

»> 

15 

Jheluni 

IG 

3.5 1 

dhung 

2 

16 

J^abha Slate. . 

13 

36 

Mnznffargarh 

o 

17 

Multan 



Nnhan St ate . . 

1 

18 

] Hahawalpur State 

11 


Delhi 

38 

19 

1 Kohtfik 

I 10 




20 

1 l>ra (;hsv/.i Khnn 

' 10 


1 Tolnl . .! 

801 


able to the growth of another, the e.xistence of railway facilities, the supply 
pow'er, w’hcther by coal, oil, water or electricity, and the proximity of con- 
nected industries being of prime importance. These considerations explain the 
position of Lahore and Amritsar in the marginal table. 

In Aiubala of the 28 concerns employing 1,421 persons, Care connected 
with cotton, 3 are flour mills, 3 flour mills and kikar khas factories, 7 brick kilns, 

3 riidlway wxnkshops,. 2 science apparatus w'orks and 3 printing-presses and 1 
is a glass factory. In Kangra, there are 28 tea factories, 3 slate quarries and I 
carpet factory, the number of operatives at work in these factories and quarries 
l)eing 2,345. 

In Ludhiana 11 factories are connected with cotton, 1 is a flour mill, 8 
arc brick kilns, 2 ice factories and 0 tailoring establishments, the to^a^ number of 
employees being 793. In Sialkot, which is w'ell known for its manufacture of 
sporting goods and metal works, nolesstlian 18 factories employing 827 persons 
were registered under these heads. In Gujrat out of 27 factories 5 are wooden 
furniture factories and 19 brick kilns. In Shahpur there are 14 factories connected 
with cotton, 3 flour mills, 22 lime kilns, 2 petroleum wells, 1 salt mine, and 1 
coal mine. Tha> total labour force is 1,493. In the newly colonised distriotnii of 
Montgomery and Lyallpur where cotton is grown on a lai^ scale 32 factories, . 
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1 

or more than half the total number found in the districts, aro engaged in 
cotton-ginning and pressing, In Mandi State there arc t'> tea factorio.s anrl 1 0 .slate 
quarries. 

As regards the districts of Lahore, Amritsar, and Rawalpindi. Patiala 
State and Delhi province, which contain large citie.s and towns, the tli.stri- 
butions of factories is as given below 

j : 1 ^ 

Industry. Lahore. jAmritsar. jHawal- iPatialu. l>eUii. 

I piiuli. i 


ci)tton 

23 

oo 

1 

11 

1 

Wool 

1 

(> 




Silk 


7 




Dyeing 


1 


. . ! 


I.cather dvcing 

10 

1 




Wood 

i 

. . 


i 


Metal 

7 

o 

3 

' 

2 

Gloss and earthen -ware 

1 

1 

1 

• • I 

3 

Chemical iiroducts 

*•» 

3 

1 

I'l 

1 

Food 

s 

13 

4 

10, 

3 

Dress 

1 


; 1 



Furniture 

1 

1 

' 1 

• • i 

1 

BuiUling 

i 23 

! * ’ 20 

18 

13] 

10 

Constructinn and transport 


1 1 

7 


4 

Production and tiMiismission of physical forces . 

1 5 


o 

o'l 

1 

Luxury 

i 

1 2fi 

i i 

6 

i ' 

1 

1 

•• i 

•> 


Lahore cxeinplific.s mo,st types of indnstrialisin except the silh and wool 
industry. The prominence of Amribsar depend, s mainly on textile and con- 
nc<;ted in<.liistrics it contains the only silk-reeling factory and dyeing factory 
found in tlie province employing more than 10 persons. In Rawalpindi ami 
Patiala the high figuro.s arc due to tli<5 exi.stonce of many brick kilns. In l.)<‘llu 
the extensive building operations, consequent on the transItM- of l.lio seat, of the 
Government of India to that city, alone accounts for Jialf t he iminl)or of factories 
onuiTicrated there. 


.Eslablifilimcnts 


NrMBKU IN 


ilOll. im. 


244. Tlio marginal stiatcmont contrasts the nnin[)er()l‘ t^staulislimciit employ- 
ing 20 or more persons in llie Piuijal) 
and Delhi at the last two ceiisuscB. 
These iigures .sugg(*st a htr greater in- 
dustrial development than do the census 
ligures ])roper. The gejieral pr<.)spcrity ol 
the cotton trade, consecjiicnt on the high 
prices ruling during the war, and of 
the wide extension of tlic staple Ameri- 
can cottons is emphasised l.»y the num- 
ber of new mills set up in Shalipur, 
jMontgoniery and Lyalljmr. The growdli 
of the building indusiry is also ijidica- 
ted by the figures and, it can hardly be 
doubted, r(‘present tlui facts bed ter than 
do the census ligun'.s wdiifdr show^ an 
tt(rtual falling oil in t lie total numlier of 
w^orkers and dependants from 272,108 in 

1911 to 159,261 in 1921. An important feature of the decade has been the 
exploitation of the petroleum fields in tlie Attock district. 

245. The details of the number and kind of industrial cstablislimeid .s cla.ssifi- 
ed according to the caste or race of the owners and nianagms is given in puit 111 of 
Table XXTI and shows that the Khatri, Aggarwal .ami Sheikh in tlie order named 
have the greatest number of jxn sons as owners and mairageis. The hgiues are 

noted ill the margin. It will lie noticed 


Ail Industrial Establishnu-iitii 
Orou'ing of siicoial produce 
Afinc'S 

Quarries of hai’d rocks 
Textile and connected incUistrics 
Ticather induBlries 
Wood industries 
Metal industries 

Glass and earthenware iudu.stric.s 
Industries connected with chemical pro 
duets. 

Food industries 
Industries of dress 
Furniture industries 
Industries connected with buildings 
Construotion of means of transport 
Production, application and transmission 
Industries of luxury 


113 

538 

41 

23 

10 

17 

5| 20 

104 

MI 

3 

10 

1 

5 

37 

19 

2 

7 

.3 

01 

50 

10 

5 

4 

6 

97 

141 

24 

27 

0! 11 

.74! 40 


Variation 
In establish- 
ments em- 
ploying 20 or 
more persons 
In 1911 and 
1921. 


Casio. 


Establishments. 


Owners. Managers, 


that the Khatri and Aggarwal castes tngethcr 
furnisli owners and managers of about 
half the tot.al number of industrial estab- 
lishments in the Punjab. This is no doubt 
due in part to the organising ability of the 
Khatri and Aggarwal, but is also a conae- 
quence of their commanding a large proportion of the floating capital of the coimtry. 


Casts o! 
owners, 
managers 
and workers 
In industrl al 
establish- 
ments. 


KhatH 

ganral 


30l! 

51 

55| 


329 

00 

60 
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The caste, race or biri 

Number ot 


Caiitf?. 


skilled work- 
lera in indus- 
Irial establish 
nicnts accord- 
|ing to caste. 


•Sheikh 

;;1 

4,239 

Aniin 

2,900 

liolmr . . 


2,418 

Khatri 


1,7()D 

Tarkhan 

. j 

1,«20 

Brahman 

. .1 

1.460 



l.38f» 


Statement siiowino numerical 

.STKENUTIl ANn CA^STE 01' UNSKILI.EO 
WORKERS. 


(’astc. 


Number. 


Sheikh 
Braliman 
Arain 
llaj put 
•Tat 

Chatnar 

Khalrl 


1,985 

1.975 

1,941 

1,708 

1,703 

1,083 

l.:}90 


cent, of foreign-born it 


Tabic XXII, and it shows that out of 28,442 
skilled workmen (male, female, children and 
adult,) 15,777 or over 65 per cent, are provided 
by 7 castes alone. The numerical strength of 
skilled workers in these castes is noted in the 
margin. Unskilled workmen are for the most part 
drawn froin the same class as skilled work- 
men, Slicikh, Brahman, Arain, and Rajput con- 
trilmting large numbers of workers both 
skilled and unskilled. The chief castes providing 
unskilled workmen are noted iiv the margin. 

Thus it will be seen that the Lobar (iron* 
smitli) and Tarkhan (carpenter) form the typi- 
cally skilled labour castes, while the Jat and 
(Jhamar provide the typical unskilled workman. 
The Sheikh, Arain, Khatri, Brahman, and Rajput 
provide both skilled and unskilled workmen in 
e.ousiderable numbers. 

Most of the skilled workmen are born in the 
province, only 11‘3 pci cent, coming from outside 
the Punjab, most of tliciu from the United 
J’rovinccs. As the Punjab contains only 2‘5 per 
is clear that the skilled workmen is definitely more 


Power- 
plant in lnda> 
■trial estab- 
lishments. 


Handlooms. 



Establish mi: nts. 

PO'WER*rLANT. 

Punjab. 

Delhi. 

Steam and olcetrieity 

Gas and Stenm 

12 


Steam only 

2771 

Oil only 

Water onlv 

66 

10 


Gas only 

*> 


KIcetricity generated on iiremisci 

i 


Electricity supplied froni outside 

401 


414 

16 

PUNJAB. 



Power-plant. 

No. of osta- 
blishmciits. 

Horse -power. 

Steam 

289 

18,250 

Oil 

66 

1,349 

Water 

16 

not known. 

Oius 

2 

415 

Electricity generated jiroinise*. 

13 

0,176 


Ivillowats. 

Elijctrioity .<nippli<*d fr»)iii oiit.^^kle 

40 

12,96*1 


240 Out of 801 factories 
in both the provinces, 414 in 
the Punjab and 16 in Delhi 
use mechanical jiower. The 
marginal table shows the 
number of factories employ- 
ing th(! various forms of 
power goiie ration. I'Jie total 
horso-power used in factories 
.amounts to a little over 
40,000. The details are given 
in the margin. 

247. A record of all 
handlooms in use in the 
Punjab and Delhi provinces 
was obtained, distinguishing 
bet ween those on whii^h the 
ordinary shuttle {nal) and 
the fly-shuttle (Japan! nal) 
are used. 


“ During the preliminary enumeration the enumerator will record on the. block 
list oiiposile the house of any cotton-weaver, or of any other person 
employing cotton-weavers, the number of looms (khadi) used hy such 
person, and will record separately the number of looms with the 
ordinary shuttle (desi nal) and those with the. fly-shuttle (Japani nal) 
which is worked by the foot. On the eomjdetion of the preliminary 
enumeration each enumerator will report the number of looms of each 
sort in his Circle to the Supervisor, w ho after collecting all such reports 
for his circle will forward them to the Charge Superintendent. The 
Charge Superintendent will prepare a return in the following form which 
he will send to the Tahsildar, before the 1st March : — 

District - Chnrgc. No. 


Circle No. 

Block No. 

. No. 

OF Looms in existbnoe. 



With ordinary shuttle. 

1 With 6y-shuttle. 

1 

2 

8 

1 4 
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Tho Tahsildar will prepare a similar return for the Tahsil as a whole and forwanF 
it to the District Census Officer. The complete return for the District 
should reach tho Provincial Superintendent before loth March 1921.” 

T1i 6 statistics collected from tlie.se reports show that cottoii-weiiving ji.s ji 
domestic industry is carried on by mcaiLS of hand-looms in nearly every villaoe 
of the Punjab and Delhi provinces. The total for the Punjab is 2G8,i(>9 with 
ordinary shuttles and 2,338 with fly-shuttles (21,418 with ordinarv s]mttle.s an<l 
1,659 with fly-shuttles for urban areas and 240,751 with ordinarv and 77!) with 
fly-shuttles for rural areas) and for Delhi 1,000 and 1 respectively. 

Section VI-— Conditions of Labour and Cottage Industries. 


248. As desired by the (,’cnsus C'oininissiono.r. tlie Deputv (Pinniis- introtfae- 
sioners of districts and Census Superintendents of Statics were ask(>([ to send 

a brief note on the economic conditions prevailing in their di.slricts and Slato.s 
under the following heads : — 

(i) Economic conditions and movements of lal)Our. 

(m) Density and ovenaowdiiig of labourers in towns and other centres 
of trades. 

(m) Cottage industries. 

(iv) The influence of caste on industrial development. 

(v) Conditions of female labour in industries. 

(vi) Kural trade. 

The summary of the information tlui.s collected is given below for refer- 
ence. 

249. Inadequacy of labour is reported in Amritsar. Sialkot, Sheikhu- Economic 
pura, Lyallpur and Muzallargarh districts and Sulcet, Loharu and Nalian Sliitcs.'5^^*^{,®"* 
Jn all other distriiits and States of the jirovincc a suiricicncy of labour, botli skilled * 

and unskilled, is reported. Agricultural labourers are usually dniwu fiom low 
caste.? like the Chamar, 'J’cli, Nai, Lohar, etc, TJie small number of agriculturists, 
who have become huKlle.ss tlirough want oft hrift, enter into ])arteuer.sliiji.s in 
cultivation with their well-to-do brethren or work as agricultural labourers : 
but they regard it as beneath their dignity to do earth-woi k as in the excavation 
of canals and in the construction of rail and road cml)anl<meuts. Women 


and children help their own relations in cultivation, and are .soinelimes employed 
as agricultural labourers, specially at harvest times. The agricultural labourer 
is probably much better off than he used to be. 

The old system of bcjrnr (forrsnl through remunerated labour) lias almost 
disappeared. The hunin or village labourer is no longer content with his heredi- 
tary dues, and the custom of payment in kind has saved tho agiicultural labourer 
from the effects of the rise in pri(;cs wliich has l)ecu going on more or h'ss steiuiily 


during tho last 00 years. 

250, The conditions m whicli operativ(!.s live in huge towns are jirobably Overcrowd- 
raoro unhealthy than that of the average rc.sident of a village. Tlie remarks of 
the District Census Ofliccr, Amritsar, wliich is a gio.at industrial cent re, are illu- towns and 

minating. He writes ... triafeentSer 

“Thcrii arc al this time nearly 1,000 rej^^nlar laboun-is working ni 70 indiif^trial 

ewtablishmeiits iu tliis city. Nearly TjOO of tliesc mv [lornianeiit labonrors, 
the others are coastaiiily changing. The average iiuiniTei at nonniil times 
is 3,000 sand rises to nearly 5,000 in the busy sofuson. The labourers working 
in trade-marts are generally unskilled. As for their housing conditions, 
ponnanent labourers arc sometimes provided with free quarters by the 
factory o^vners. Nearly all outside labourers Lave got free quarters ; other 
labourers live in such houses as they can afford to rent, skilled labourers 
generally liring in licalthicr suTroiuidiiigs than the unskilled. A great num- 
ber live in narrow lanes. Their social status is low ; an ordinary baboo 


getting Rs. 30 per mensem in an olFice claims superiority over a skilled 
labourer who is earning Rs. 100 monthly. The condition of unskilled 
labourers is still worse, the most fortunate among them get free quarters to 
live in factories and mills, others hire common shops in batches of 10 (»r 20. 
The remaining are houseless and sleep their night away on platforms 


of closed shops.” m 

251. Cottou-weaving is generally done by means of handlooins by Lim mars, cettoga ta- 
Dhanaka and Julahas in aU tho villages. The village looms weave 
durriea, towels^ JfcAes, and other articles of ordinary use. The thread 
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036(1 for line cloth is usually a mixture of Pxu’bi and Desi, while Desi thread is used 
for coarse cloth. The Purbi thread is inxported from Cawnpore and Bombay 
and the Desi thread is manufactured locally. Village weavers generally weave for 
individual customers who supply their own yarn which is ordinarily homC'Spun. 
The weaver is paid either in cash or in kind. In certain cases cloth woven is sold 
by the weaver to the midcUeman who makes a profit of 0 pies per rupee and the 
weaver gains Rs. 5 to Rs. 8 per cent, of his outlay. The length of cloth woven 
per day by an ordinary weaver on a Desi loom is 8 to 10 yards, and on looms of 
Japan! Nal 15 to 25 yai'ds. The cost of an ordinary loom is from R8.12 to Rs. 20. 
The weavers usually work from 8 to 10 hours and arc assisted by their wives 
and children in the preliminary stages of getting the thread ready for the work. 
After the warp is set up the weaving is done by men only. The standard of com- 
fort amongst weavers is the same sus that of agriculturists. 

Other fairly common cottage industihw are silk-worm-rearing which is 
being developed under the control of the Department of Agriculture, mainly in 
the dislxicts of Gurdaspur, Ami-itsar and Sialkot ; rope and string-making, curing 
of hides, pottery, oil-pressing anti sugar extraction and shoc-makii^. Cottage 
industries generally are probably well-suited , within strict limitations to the 
present stage of the Punjab’s industrial developmtmt, but many of them have 
inevitably to be crushed sooner or later by the more efficient system of mass 
production. 

SptcutattTs. 252. It has been 2 )ointed (»ut that agriculture is the basic industry of the 

2 }roviu<‘e aud that during tlu; last 30 years agriculture has l)een responsible for pro- 
du(MUg a considerable surplus of wealth. 'I'his surplus is an essential condition of 
industrial organisatiou, and for many years to come the profits from agriculture 
must he jelied on to supply the c;apital for the cstablisliment of industrial 
concerns. When chca2) power becomes available aud capital less shy than it is 
at present, it is possible that the Punjab may remain 2 >rosperous without having 
recourse to surplus production and to the export of agricultural produce. But 
this state of affairs, if it is to bo 2 >ermanent, must come about with a minimum 
of iiiterfcrenc<! with healthy economic conditions. It is a mistaken belief to suppose 
that wealth derived from manufacitures is in itself more desirable than wealth 
derived from agricultural pursuits. 
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I. General ^tribution by occupation (Punjab and Delhi). TI, Dintribuiioii by occupation in Natural DiviwiouH 

III. Difltiibution of agriculiural. iiidiuilPinl, commercial and prcfetwional population in Natural DiviHions, DiHtnclw and Staler. 

IV. OocupaiiotiB ooinbiiied with agriculture (wIutj agncultiim is the -subMidiary occupation) V. Oecujmtionp conihiix'd with agricul- 
ture ^herc agriculture Ib the principal occujiation) VI. Occupation of fcinal«‘s by Nub-cliiMHt's and sel<‘r,tc<l orders an<l groups (Punjab 
and Delhi). VU. Selected occupatioiiH 1921, 1911 and 1901. VIll. OcanpatioiiK of selected castew (Piuijab and Dtdhi). 
XI. Number of pemons employed on the 18th March 1921 on Railways and in the Irrigation Department in 1 li<‘ Punjab and Delhi. 
IXA. Numberof fx^rsjirw employed in the post Office and Telegraph Dc'partment on the ISth .March 1921. in flu* Ihmjab and Delhi! 

(OCCUPATIONAL) -SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 

General distribution by occupation. 


Class, Sub-class and Ordsr« 


PUNJAB- 

CLASS A.-PR0DUCT10N OF RAW MATERIALS . 

SUB-CLASS T.- EXPLOITATION OF AMMAl.S AND VEOETATION 

Order 1. Pasture and Agriculture 
’ (a) Ordinary vMltivaliou 

(b) Oroterrs of ipprirtl produch and rnarLef tjarleniiuj 
(cj Forftity 

[df Rnisimj of farm f<loch 
\t) Raining of ftmnll animaln 
<)rder 2. Fishing and Hunting 

SUB-CLASS JI.-EXPi.0rrAT10N OF MINERALS 

Order 3. Minc.s 

Order 4. Quarries t>f hard rocks 

Order.'), Salt, etc. 

CLASS B.-PREPARATION AND SUPPLY OF MATERIAL SUB- 
STANCES. 

SUB-CLASS 111 .-INDUSTRY 

Order 9. Textiles . . • • • 

Order 7. Hides, nkins and hard imperials from animal kingd«>m 
Order 8. Wood 
Order 9. MetaL 
Order 10. Ucrainics 

Order II. Chemieal products pi optMly so ealicd as aiialoguiiK 
Order 12. r<M)d induatrien . . 

Order 13. InduHtries of divw and the t»)ilt t 
Order 14. FuniituRMndustrie.s 
Onler 15. Building induatricH 

Order 16. Coiwtniction of meana ol transpoil .. 

Order 1 7. Production and tninsmiasion of jiliynical forces (heat, light , 
electricity, motive iM)wei\ etc.) 

Order 18. Other miacelluneouB and undefined inchiatries 


SUB-GLASS I V.-TRANSPORT 

Order 19. Transport by air 
Order 20. Tranaiwit by water 
Order 21. Transport by road 
Order 22. Transport, by rail 

Order 23. Post office, telegrapli and telephone Hcrvicee 
UUB-OLASS V.— TRADE .. 

Older 24. Banks, establishment of ertdii, exchange and insuranc<* 

Order 26. Bnikerage. cijmraisHion and export 

Order 26. Trade in textiles 

Order 27. Trade in skins, leather and furs 

Order 28. Trade in wood . . 

prder 29, Trade in metals . . 

Order 30. Trade in pottery, bricks and tiles 
Order 31. Trade in ohemical products . . 

Order 32. Hotels, cafes, restaurants, etc. 

Order 33. Other trade in food stufib 
Or^r 34. Trade in clothing and toilet articles 
Or^r 36. Trade in fomituro 
Order 36. Tri^ in building materials . . 

Order 37. Tri^ in means of transport • • • • 

Order 38. Trade in fuel •• • \ 

Order 39, Trade in ortioles of luxury and those pertoimng to letters ana 
the arts and soiences. 

Older 40. Trade of other sorts 


NUMiiCK PKB 10,000 1 

I’LlU'K.NTAe 

»K IN KAO It 


OF TOTAL 

eoiTLx- 1 

(^LA.SS, SlJieOI.A.SJS 

1 creciiiage 

TION. 1 

AND ( ^ItDLK OF 

of (lopriiri- 





ants fo 

’ 1 


1 


actual 

i'cisnils 1 

Ae.iuiil 

Actual 

DejM'iul • 

V, (irl- ers. 

.sUpprilhMl.l 

i 

woiiu'rs. 

uni ker.'.!. i 

ants. 



3 



6 

6,061 

2.121 

35 

65 

186 

6,052 , 

i 2,117 

35 

65 

186 

6,046 

2,115 

35 

65 

186 

.%sso 


U 

06 

liil 

12 : 

5 

4S 1 

.52 

no 

u 

1 

A7 j 

Oil 

lU 

i:)V 

U 

no 

40 




7S ' 

22 

27 

6 



66 

198 

9 i 

4 

43 

57 

133 

i ; 


.11 

59 

142 


1 2 

46 

.“>4 

117 

4 

>> 

41 

59 

114 

2,807 ; 

1,020 

86 

64 

176 

1,926 : 

1 

714 

37 ! 

63 

170 

40.7 ! 

J51» 

39 i 

61 

154 

27 

9 

34 ! 

66 

196 

202 

69 

34 ’ 

66 

192 

95 

:ii 

.32 i 

68 

209 

147 

.51 

35 , 

65 

188 

02 

21 

33 1 

67 

202 

86 

35 

41 ! 

59 

142 

r,<»9 

176 

35 

65 

189 

2 

1 

33 , 

67 

199 

6.3 

25 

39 ; 

61 

166 

1 


43 

i .57 

134 

1 


38 ; 

62 

163 

327 

137 

•12 ; 

58 

i:i8 

194 

78 

38 

62 

165 



49 

51 

105 

23 

8 

36 

64 

176 

98 

35 

36 I 

64 

180 

64 

27 

41 1 

69 

143 

9 

3 

37 i 

[ 63 

169 

686 

282 

84 

66 

195 

64 

18 

28 

72 

2G3 

12 

4 

.35 

65 

188 

62 

16 

31 i 

69 

218 

10 

4 

06 

64 

180 

8 

3 

36 

64 

180 

2 

1 

38 

62 

163 

41 

59 

144 

11 

4 

33 : 

67 

199 

4 

2 

40 

60 

160 

365 

127 

35 

65 

188 

10 

3 

.34 : 

66 

190 

6 

2 

37 ' 

63 

170 

1 


32 ! 

68 

212 

26 

9 

33 

67 

204 

3 

1 

39 

61 

167 

7 

3 

37 

1 63 

169 

107 

37 

36 

66 

180 
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OBAPTXB XII. 


SOBSIDUBY TABUS. 


(OCCUPATIONAL)— SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 
Gensral dis^ibution by occupation — continued. 


Cijiss, Snn-CLASS and Obiieh. 


?UHMB— coMeJurfrtJ. 

CLASS C.— PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND LIBERAL ARTS 

SUB-CLASS VI. -PUBLIC POROE .. 

Order 41. Army 
Order 42. Navy 

Order 43. Air force . . . . , . * ‘ 

Order 44. Police . . . . * * 

SUli-fnjVSS VIT. . .PUBfja ADaMINIISTRATION (Oixlcr 45) 

fcJUB-CLASS VIII.-rJ{OpPSSl()N.SANU LlBKllAL ARTS 

Order 40. Religion 
Order 47. IaJuv 

Order Mcdii-ine . . . . , ’ * 

Order 49. rntstniclion 

Order 50. ficlters, aitn and HeienevH .. .. ** ’ 

CLASS D.-M1SCELLANEOUS 

SUTi-CfiASS IN.- PKRSOaN'.S IJVJNfi ON TilKm INCOME (Order 51) 

SUli-CliASS X. DOMESTIC SERVICE (Order ,r2) 

SUB-CLASS X I, 1 N SI I FEK 1 EXTLY OESCH I BED OCCUPATION S, 

(Order 53. Oeneral tenm Hliicb do not indirate a definite occupation). . 

SUB-ClxASS XlI.--lIiNPBODU(TrVE 

Uriier 51. Tnmateij of jaiN, asylunifi and al'ns-lionses 

Order 65. R-g(tar.M, vagrants, pnistituteH 

Order 50. 01b' r unapeei lied iioii-produelive indastrit H 

DELHI— 

CLASS A. -PRODUCTION OF RAW MATERIALS 

SUB-CLASS I. - EXPLOJ'J'ATIONOE ANI.MALS AND VEGETATION 

Order 1. Pasluie and Agi ieullnre 

(а) Or liiiat!/ (uH.valion 

(б) Orou;. r.f > J tiperhl pr^ducL^ and marhU yaniaiinQ 
(■•) f 'or< ' tru 

[d) ii iisi'.tj of Fnun M tek .. .* 

(. ) fia Jsintj of funall (tnimals .. ’ 

Order 2. Fishing and il uni ing .. ] 

SUI^CLASS 11. -EXPLorrATlON OF MTNFJULS 

Order 3, Minea 

Oixier 4. Quarries of haul rocks . . . . , . ’ 

Order 5, tiblt, etc. 

CLASS B- PREPARATION AND SUPPLY OF MATERIAL SUBSTANCES . 

SUB CLASS III.— INDUSTRY 
Onlor 9. Textiles . , 

OKirr 7, Hide.s, skins and hanl materials from animal kinadom 
Onicr 8. Wood 

Order 0. Metals . . . . . , [ * [ 

Order JO. Ceramics . . . . . , ^ 

Order 11. Chemical products properly so called and analogous 

Ortlor 12. Food industries . . . . , , 

Order 13. Industries of dress and the toilet 

Order 14. F^imiture indostiics . . . . , ] 

Order 15. Building industries .. ,. 

Order 16. Construction of means of transport . . ] * | 

Order 17. Production and transmission of physical forces (heat, ligh t* 
electricity, motive poorer, etc.) 

Older 18 . Other nusoeUimeoiisfmdtmdiefiiiedindtistxiBi •« 


Nitmbkr per 10,000 

OF TOTAL POPULA- 
ITOTT. 

Pebcemtagb in racb 
Class, Sud-ct.ass 

AND ObDBR of 

Poroont- 
age of de- 
pendants 

Persons 

supported. 

Actual 

workers. 

Actual 

workers. 

Depend* 

ants. 

to actual 
workers. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

882 

150 

SB 

61 

166 

105 

47 

45 

55 

124 

70 

.14 

48 

52 

109 



G7 

33 

50 



74 

26 

35 

35 

13 

38 

62 

163 

63 

23 

36 

64 

180 

214 

80 

1 

37 

63 

168 

130 

; 

48 

37 

63 

172 

8 

2 

29 

71 

248 

18 

7 

38 

62 

161 

22 

9 

39 

61 

165 

3(; 

II 

39 

01 

153 

750 

322 

43 

57 

133 

25 

10 

87 

63 

167 

255 

111 

44 

56 

129 

228 

95 

. 42 

58 

139 

242 

106 

44 

56 

130 

0 

5 

84 

IG 

18 

2.10 

100 

42 

58 

136 1 



40 

00 

150 

2,930 

908 

31 

69 

223 

2,915 

904 

31 1 

69 

222 

2,903 

901 

31 

69 

222 

V75 

S40 

IW 

70 

230 

05 

27 

il 

59 

U2 

i:i 

S 

59 

11 

70 

49 

20 

53 

47 

88 

12 

3 

26 

74 

290 

15 

4 

271 

73 

274 

. , 

, , 

43 

57 

133 

7 

3 

10 

60 

147 

8 

1 

15 

85 

673 

5,250 

2,240 

43 

57 

184 

3,088 

1,258 

41. 

69 

147 

358 

140 

39 

61 

156 

116 

55 

47 

53 

112 

142 

63 

44 

56 

127 

201 

77 

38 

62 

161 

207 

86 

42 

68 

140 

95 

35 

37 

63 

174, 

152 

59 

39 

61 

169 

802 

279 

36 

65 

187 

19 

9 

47 

63 

112 

373 

180 

48 

5^ 

108 

7 

3 

46 

66 

123 

31 

18 

68 

42 

71 

580 

260 

43 

67 

136 
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(OCCUPATIONAL)-SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 
General distribution by occupation — concluded. 



Number ter lo.ooo 

OK TOTAL l OPULA 
TION. 


Persons:, , Actual 
workt'i> 


DELHI- 

SUB-CLASS IV.-TRAKSPOKT 

Order 19. lYanaiwrt by air 
Order 20. Transport by water 
Order 21. Transport by road 
Order 22. "J'ransport ]»y rail 

Order 23. Post office, telegi’aph «nd telephone services 


SUB-CLASS V.— rUADK 


Banks, cfitabliahnicni of credit, CKchangt' 
Brokt'i’age, commission and export 
Trade in textiles .. 

'I'rade in skins, leather and fora 
Tratie in wood . . 

'h’tvdt* in meluls . . 

Trade in ]>ottery, tiiicks and tiles 
Trade iu eheinieal pnalucts , . 

Hotels, cafes, rest iiraiits, etc. 

Other trade in food stnfl’a . . 

Trade in eiothing and l<ijlel art-ieles 
'rrado ill fmniluj'e. 

Trsvde in building inidori.'ih . . 

Trade in means of lianspoiT 
'ITadc in find 

7Vad<- in articles of luxury and tho,se peii 
the arts and sciences. 

Trade (tf other «trls 


and iuaurane4) 


let levs and 


CLASS a --PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND LIBERAL ARTS 

SUB-CLASS VI.- PUBLIC FORC’E .. 

Order 41 . Army 
Order 42. Navy 
Order 43. Air-force 
Order 44. Police 

SUB-CTJVSS VII. -PUBLIC AUMINISrB ATION (Oder 45) 
SUB-CLASS VIII.- PROFESSIONS AND LI FERAL ARTS . 


I Order 40. Religion 
Order 47. Law 
Older 48. Medicine 
Order 49. Instruction 
Order 50. Lidtere, arte and MtiienceH 


CLASS ^-MISCELLANEOUS 

SUB-CLASS IX.— PERSONS LIVING ON TTIEIR INCOME (Order 51) 

SUB-CLASS X.— DOMESTIC SERVICE (Order 52) 

SUB-CLASS XI.— INSUFFICIENTLY DESCTlIBEl) OCCUPATIONS . 

(Older 63.'~Oeneral terms which do not indicate a definite occupation.) 

SUBOLASS Xn.-UNPRODUarlVK 

Or^r 64. Inmates of jails, asylums and alms-houMes 

Older 65. ^ggara, vagrants, prostitutes 

Order 66, Other unspeoified non-productive industries •• 


#0 

i 

179 

101 

345 

135 

153 

2<> 

.54 

7 

57 

27 

05 

24 

50 

23 

1,099 

641 

90 

; 40 

485 

! 281 


266 

115 

54 

5 

i 1 
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(OCCUPATIONAL)~SUBSIDURY TABLE IV. 

Occupations combined with agriculture (where agriculture is the subndiary oeeupation). 



Nithbkb per mitte who are rABTiAtXY AORiaauUBisis. 


Sub>Hima- 


I North* 


layan. Dry Area. 


UB-CLASS I —EXPLOITATION OF ANIMALS AND VEGK 
TATiON 

Agriculture 


(thing and Hunting 


SUB-C?LASSII.-EXPL01TATI0N OF MINERALS 
SUB-CLASS III. -INDUSTRY 


Dress and the toilet 


SUB-C!LA8S IV.-TRANSPORT 
SUB-CLASS V.-TRADE .. 
Banks, etc. 


IShnpkecix'rs (unHpecified ) 


SUB-CLASS VI.-PUBUO FORCE 

SUB-CLASS VII.— PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION .. 

SUB-CLASS VIII.— PROFESSIONS AND LIBERAL ARTS 


SUB-CIJVSS IX.— PERSONS IJVING ON THEIR INCOME 
SUB-CLASS X. -DOMESTIC SERVICE 
Cooks and water-carriers, etc. 


SU1KJLAS8 XI.-INSUFFICIEa\TLY DESCRIBED Oa!U« 
RATIONS .. 

Labourers and workmen (unspecified) .. ,, 


SUB-CLASS XII.-UNPRODUCriVE .. 
IBeggais, vagrante and proourera, etc. 
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OHAPTSB xn. 


SUBSIBUBY TABLBS. 


(OCCUPATIONAL)-SDBSIDIARY TABLE V. 

Occupatioi» combined with agriculture (where agriculture is the principal occupation). 

Lakdlobds (Rent-reoeivebs), 

Cultivators (R hNT i* avers). 

Farm serv.vnts and held LArtouREUs. 

Sttbflidiary occupation. 

No. per 10,000 
who follow' it. 

»Sii))8i<liary Occupation, 

2'| 

^ 'o 
a »— 
ft o 
. 

w > 

Siib^iliary Oecnimtion. 

^ -J 

S'" 

3'i 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(f 

PUNJAB. 






TOTAL 

1.68( 

TOTAL 

681 

'lOTAL 

613 

Ront-payeiB 

2i4 

llont-ivccivers 

H4 

lb‘iit-reeeivci'54 

40 

Agricultural labourers . . 

71 

AgriciiHural laboiin'i-s .. 

2*2 

Rt‘i\t-]^ayers 

66 

Qovemment employet'H of all kinds 

16r 

Gt iu ral laboutci-s 

2* 

Gt'iiiM’iil la.b«nm'Vs 

7‘J 

Money-lenders and grain-d<‘alei8 


Covcrnmt'nt criipl<»ycc.s of all Uindh. 

51 

V’illiigc watr htiif 11 

10 

Other traders of all kinds 

148 

Moncy-lcndci« anti grain dealt' rs 

13 

(‘attlc-hrt'eders and milkmen 

16 

Piiestft 

7() 

Other tradeiR of nil kinds 

27 

Mill hiiuds 

3 

ClorkR of all kinds (not Oovernmciit) 


Fishermen and boatmen 

1 

KiMhermeu and bontiiv u 

1 

School masters . • 

1 

22 

Cattle bix'edt'rs and milkmen 

1*2 

Riee-poUlKlelR 

1 

Lawyers 

a 

Viiljige watehmmi 

ii 

SlmpkceiK'rs and Pedlai's 

M 

Bstate agents and managers 

5 

Wt'avem 

17 

tbi pl’f.'-CCIS , , 

6 

Medical practitioners 

8 

Barbers 

11 

Wen M I'S 


Artisans 

101 

Oil-])iv-sftcra . , , . 

r> 

Potters 

3 

Others 

74f) 

Waahenmm 

•» 

Is'uthei' vvorkeiN 

7J 



Potters 


Wtushermt'O 

‘2 



Blacksmiths and cnrjK-nters 

ti 

Bl.i('k«iiiiths mid earptmtei-s 

11 



Others 

:i5i 

tlthers 

261 

DELHI. 






TOTAL 

3,645 

TOTAL 

1 969 

TOTAL 

1,094 

Rent-paycn 

250 

Rcni-roceivei’sr 

91 

Rent 't't,* ! vers 

6 

Agricultural labonn^rs . . 

10 

AgrienlUiral labourer . . 

:js 

Kent- psyiM's 

136 

GpTemmer.t employees of all kinds . . 

i,r.4G 

General labourer 

tvb 

(ieueial laboun i*s . . 

20 

Money-lenden and grain-dealers 

72 

Gttvenimt'ni employees of all kiml.s. . 

im 

Village watelinu n 


Other trodciB of all kinds 

82 

Mtmey lendeiR and grain-dcalffH 

IN 

Cat!K‘-bre* fl* r-^ anil milkmen 

0 

Priests ^ 

m 

Otlicr triwlem of all kinds 

17 

Mill haiulH 

2 

Clerks of all kinds (not Government) 


Fishermen and btmtmt'ii 


Pishernvn ami laaitmen 


School masters 

10 

Cattle biveders and milkmen 

71 

Jii<t! ptnimlors , , , , 

.. 

Lawyers 

• • 

Villagt' watchmen . , 

0 

Shoftk«’i*[V'rs ami pedlars 

o 

Bktato agents and managers 

.. 

Weavers 

:i 

Oil-pivssers .. 

•• 

Medical prootitionerB 

.. 

Barlx'iR 

ti 

Weavers 

-122 

Arrisans 

• • 

Oil-presftorH 

•• 

Pottem 

2 


1,506 

Washermen . . -h 

•• 

lA'ather workt'is 

356 



Potters 

-• 

Washermen 

.. 



Blacksmiths and carpenters « . 

le 

Blacksmiths ami earjMMitew 

24 



Others • . • • 

443 

O 

3 

97 
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Number of femaJes 
pei^. 1,000 male.s 













I Group. 


osAniB zn. 
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(OCCUPATIONAL) SUBSmiARY TABLE VI. 

Occupations of females by sub-classes and selected orders and groups contd. 


Oocupation. 


Oedsb 30-— Tbade is buiiiDImg 
MATBBIALS. 

143 Trade in building niaterialu other 
than bricks, tiles and wooden mi 
terials. 

ObDIBB 38.— TrAOBIN tfURL 
147 l>ealers in firewood, charcoal, coal, 
cowdung, etc. 


I.I0XUBY AND THOSM TEUT AIMING 
TO LETTBItS, AND THE ARTS AND 
SOIENOBS. 

149 'f^^alors in oouiiuon bangles, bc‘ads, 
necklaces, fans, small articles, toys, 
hunting and fishing tackle, flowers, 
etc. 

sur OLASS Vir.— PUBLIC AD- 
MiNISTUA'llON,. 


AND LIBERAL ARTS. 

Orohb 46.'— Reugion 
165 Priests, ministers, oto. 

167 Oateohista, rootlets, church and mis- 

sion service 

168 Temple, burial or burning ground 

service, pilgrim conductors, cir 
cumcisors. 

Order 48. — Medicine 
172 Midwives, vaccinatoi-H, oompouuderi 
nurses, meuiseur^, cto. 


SOIRNOES, 

178 Music composers and masters, play- 
ers of all kinds t)f niusioal insiru- 
inonts (not military), singers, 
aotors. danoors. 


Number of 

ACTUAL WORKERS. 

Males. 

b'emalos. 

3 

4 

1 431 

81 

J 

1 2.073 

444 

5,754 

959 

4,92] 

!>R 

55,936 

877 

tS 174,739 

25,208 

• 105,492 

93.492 

2,400 

14,219 

12,621 

25t, 

7,520 

1 .24 l 

12,137 

h 3,366 

5,471 

5.103 

1> 31,772 

3,583 

21,364 

3.28'I 


tjeeujtation. 


jSUB-ULASS IX.-PEItHOiNS LIV- 
LN<; ON Til KIR INCOME. 

^Order 51. — Pkiwons livinj; ruE^. 

i Oll'ALIA' ON TITEIIl IN(.'t)MH. 

ISO! IVoprietors (otlier than of agrie.ul- 
I iural land) fund aiitl suholaiNiuj)- 
1 hohh'rs and ponsicners. 

i 

!sUJU.: 1,AS.S X.- DuMKSTlf KKU- 

VICE (Order 52). 

181 Cook^t, water eariit'r.'t, iloorkei- 2 >ci>', 
watehnien anfl ul her in-do r •^or- 
viints. 

SU B ( ;LASS Kl.— 1 N so K Kl( 1 EN l'- 
LV DESCRIBED OCCUPA- 
'PIONK, 

Order 53. (Ieneru. terms wmou 

Dt) Nt)l' INDICATE A DEri.VriE 
OCCUPATlO.M, 

1 87 Labourers and worK/nen otliemise i 
tins jH-ei lied, | 

SUB Cf,ASS XU. -ONCRODUC- 
TIVE. 

Order 55. -Bi:t;GAKs, VAtiRASTn, 

pROSTlTCTKS. 

180 R'ggarrt, vujrrani-s, \vileh.'s, wi/arils, 
ete, 

A Do. (professional b. ggars) . . 

B Do. (oih'*rs) 

lOU Proe.urers and prostitutes . . 

191 Order 50. — Other uNcr.ASsiFiED 

N ON- r ROD UCTl V E 1 ND U.ST U I ES. 
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OHAfTIB XII. 


SUBilDUSY TAWtMB. 



(OGCUPATIONALHSDBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 





Occupations ol females by sub*clas8e8 and selected orders and groups— ooncZudMl. 





\CTUAL W ORKERS. 

II 

•sf 


• 

Actual workers. 

H 


(Occupation. 




Occupation. 




cu 

1 


Maloa. 

females. 




Males. 

Females. 





IS. 

S 





O 




''A 

c 





1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

DELHI. 










SUB-CLASS l.--KXI’L01TATI0N 

40,864 

3,275 

80 


3UB-0LASa V.— TRADE 

82,289 

1,200 

31 


OF ANIMALS AND VKGETA- 





Dbdkb 33.— Other trade in pood 

11,002 

668 

61 


TION. 





STUFFS. 





OfiPKB 1. — PASTtUE AND AORICOL- 

40,711 

3,272 

80 

135 

CJardamoni, Ix'tel leaf, vegetables. 

2,431 

270 

111 


TUBE. 





fruit, and arecanut sellers. 





\a) OrdiiUiry otltimtion 

311,012 

3,012 

79 

139 

Dealers in liay, grass and ft>dder 
Order ,38.— Trade in fuel. 

170 

131 

771 

1 

Income from rent of land . . 

728 

240 

342 




187 

4 

Farm BcrvuniH 

881 

114 

129 

147 

Oealeia in fiivwond, charcoal, coal. 

284 

53 

0 

Field labourei'H . . 

3,297 

637 

193 


cowdung, etc.) 

1,284 

107 

81 


(c) Forciilry 

m 

WO 

:m 


Order 39.- -Trade is articles of 

9 

Woodeuttera, liit'woocl, catcthii, rub- 

277 

100 

361 


LUXURY AND THOSE PERTAINING 





bor, etc., collect or^i and charcoul 





TO LETTERS AND THE ARTS AND 





buniei'i^. 





SOlENOFit. 





{d) Raifiing of farm .dock' . . 

j/m 

08 

66 

150 

Piiblishors, booksellers, stationere, 

414 

58 

140 

11 

CVttlo and buftiilo bixH*tU*rs and 

178 

111 

107 


dealers in music, pictures, musical 





keeix'i^!. 





instruiiientH and curioBities. 





»UB-('l.ASfi II.— EXPLOITATION 

190 

8 

42 


SUB-CLASS VTI.-PUBLIC AD- 

4,678 

32 

7 


OF MINEKALS. 





MINISTRATION. 





SUB-CLASS III.— JNDUSTHV 

50,688 

10.570 

209 


SUB-CLASS vni.— PKOFESSIONS 

5,230 

1,876 

263 


Order O.—Tkxtiles 

5,672 

1,167 

206 


AND LIBERAL ARTS. 



842 

20 

Cotton Hpinning .. 

.587 

377 

(U2 


Order 4({.— Religion 

1,961 

678 

27 

Cotton sizing and weaving 

2,621 

3 

.511 

J95 

16.5 

Priests, ininisterH, etc. 

853 

406 

581 

22 

Weaving of woollen blank(‘Us 

28 

9,333 

167 

Cateehists, ix-adei’s, church and mis- 

29 

5 

172 

as 

Laixi) eiejie, embroideries, fringem, 

1,270 

214 

169 


sion Hervie^*. 





etc., mid insufficiently dtuscnlx'd 



168 

Temple, burial or biiniing ground 

1,099 

135 

123 

! 

U;xtiles industries. 





service', pilgrim conduotoixi, circum 





Order 7, —Hides, skins and 

2,891 

271 

ni 


cist? IS. 



845 


HARD M.VTERIALS FROM THE AND 





Order 48.— Medicine 

984 

889 


MAL KINGDOM. 




172 

Mulwives, Vaccinators, eom|)ounders. 

416 

296 

712 

39 

'J’finiierH, curriers, Jeallit r div-sseiw aiuJ 

1 ,70,‘i 

250 

152 


mimes, mitsseum, etc. 





leather dyers, etc. 




Order 49.— Instruction 

1,048 

147 

141 


Order 8.- -Wood . . . . 

2,87C 

178 

62 

173 

Professors and teaebera of all kinds 

747 

133 

178 

45 

Baskt'i' makers and other industiics ol 

557 

134 

241 


Order .59.— Letters and arts and 

693 

212 

287 


wooden material iiieluding leavei 





SCIENCES. 





and tliatcliew, and building 
wtirking with bamboo and reetls. 




178 

Music comiToserK and uiasU'iR, players 

531 

206 

388 






nil all kinds of musical instruments 





and similar iiinterial.*^. 





(not military) singers, actors. 





Order id.— Ckhamk's 

3,567 

r 657 

lU 


and danct'rs. 




55 

potters and »*ai1lien piis- and bowl 

1,77*1 

L 195 

110 

179 

Conjurors, acrobats, fortune-tellers, 

34 

5 

147 


mak( is. 




reciters, exhibitoi^ of enriositjes 




50 

Biiek and tilt* makers 

1,58(1 

1 402 

291 


and wild animals. 




Order 12.— Food industries 

2,46a 

1 414 

168 






05 

i>Bi(e pouiideix and huskeis and Hour 

42H 

1 370 

HG'l 


SUB-CLASS IX.— PERSONS LIV- 




grindcis. 





ING ON THEIR INCOME. 




07 

(jlndii jwtrehei'H, etc. 

139 28 

201 


Order 51.— Persons living pbin- 





Order 13.- Indu.stries of dress 

10.278 3.354 

326 


OIPALLY ON TIIETR INCOME 





AND THE toilet. 




180 

proprietors (other than of agricul- 

1,212 

723 

597 

77 

Tailoi's, inilliiu'is, dix'as makers, dui- 
nem, and embroideix'rs on linen. 

1,248 393 

315 


tural land) fund and seholai'ship- 









hokU'Us and pensioners. 




7S 

1 Shot', boot tuid stindal makem 

4.679 2,251 

481 





8(1 

► Washing, cleaning and dyeing 

l,877j 393 

209 


SUB-CLASS X.- DOMESTIC SEE- 

11,990 

1,709 

148 

81 

Barbers, haiixln.'ssei's, and wigumkeiw 

1,780. :I03 

170 


VICE (Order 52). 





Order 15.— Biuldino industries 

7.168' 1,600 

223 

181 

Cooks, w'att'r carriers, doorkeepers, 

9,661 

1,709 

177 

8C 

1 ExeavabiiT^ and well sinkem 

4 

i 7 

1,750 


watchmen and other indoor ser- 




SJ 

1 Builders (other than buildings made 

1 1.723 l.r»08 

875 


vante. 

1 




of bamboo oi similar maU;rials), 





SUB-CLASS XL— INSUFFICIENT 

10,860 

2,648 

216 


2 )aintem, decorutoisii of houses 
tileis, piumbcTs, etc. 


: 



LY DESCRIBED (XJCUPATIONS 





Order 18. — Other miscellaneous 

1 9.860 2.881 

302 


(Order 53.— General terms which 





AND UNDEEINED INDUSTRIES. 





DO not indicate a definite 




lo: 

1 Sweepers and scavengi*i's, etc , 

1 4,778: 2,737 

573 

187 

OCCUPATION.) 



316 





Lbbourers and workmen other- 

8,193 

2,613 


SUB-CIJ^SS IV.— TRANSPOUT . . 
Order 2).— Transport by road .. 

14,618 178 

6,928! 138 

12 

22 


wise unspecified. 

SUB-CLASS XII.-UNPRODUC. 

2,080 

668 

281 

112 

\ Labourers employed on roads and 

16 6 

376 


TIVK 


291 


bridges. 


1 



Order 55.— BiCQOAits, vaobants, 

2,016 

588 

us 

1 Owners, managc^is and cmplo>*eef 

>1 86! 8 

93 

166 

PROSTITUTES. 


211 

(excluding pc'isonal servants) oon- 
nocted with meohanically driven 




Beggars, vagrants, witches, wizardst 
etc. 

2,018 

426 


vehicles (mcluding train^ 




A 

Du. (professional beggars) 

1,788 

ill 

, 236 




881 


miMifttn. 


BOBSIOUBT TABUS. 





(OCCUPATIOHAL)-SUBSIOIARY TABLE VII. 





Sslaeisd occupatioM 1921, 1911 and 1901. 






Punjab. 

Delhi. 

Punjab and Delhi. 









Percent- 

1 

OCCUPATION. 

Populatior 

Population 

Population 

Population 

Populatior 

age of 
vaiiatiou 

S' 


Bupportid 

supportfNl 

suiyiorted 

supiiorted 

.supi>oi’tcd 

1911--1921 

i 


in 1921. 

in 1921. 

in 1921. 

in 1911. 

in 1001. 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 


GLASS A.-PRODUCTIOM OF RAW MATERIALS. 

15^13,60! 

143, 05( 

15,856,552 

14,638, 27( 

14,168.3a 

+6'6 


SVB-CLA8S I,~KXPL01TAT10X OF ANIMALtS 
AND VBQSTATION. 

15,191, 20fi 

142,31( 

15,833,51£ 

14,502,144 

H16S,64S 

4-6-7 


Obdjsr 1,— Pastuem and Aokk ulture 

i5,/76*,95J 

W,70i 

/5,3JS,656 

l4,4S9,84li 

44,l42,45t 

4-5*7 


. (a) Ordinary Culiimtion 

H,77r»..‘l03 

135,493 

14,9l(»,79ti 

14,010,144 

13,887,950 

4-6*4 

1 

Income from rent of land 

1,008,172 

4,704 

l,012,93^ 

625,861 

8,916,001 

-1-61-8 

2 

Ordinary oultivatons 

12,619,013 

ll8,48t 

12,738,091 

12,188,142 

4,537,431 

+4-0 

3 

Agenta, managen of iaiidi'd ostatea (not planton), clerks, 

13,r>71 

23 

13,01)2 

9,941 

1,197 

■|30‘8 


rentcAillcctors. 







4 

Farm servants 

500,252 

2,58fl 

508.841 

j•l,l»2,l«^ 

433, 

-3-» 

5 

Field labuun^m 

027,087 

9,031 

037,318 




(6) Qrowen oj Mpecial products ami market yardenmj . . 

28,9.‘)8 

3,171 

32,109 

20,832 

2:VH9 

4-54*1 

G 

Tea, coffc, cinchona, rubber, indigo jilaiitatioiw 

4.i:i0 


4,130 

711 

0,273 

4-480.9 

? 

Fruit, dower, vegetable, lietel, vino, aivcanul, etc. growers. 

24,808 

3,171 

27,979 

. 20,121 

17,376 

+39-1 


(c) Forestry 

22,513 

04.3 

23,150 

40,081 

20,832 

-49-7 

0 

Wood cutlers, ftrewuodi catechu, rubbe*!', etc. collectors and 

18,297 

039 

18,930 




charcoal bumciE., . . • • * • 


y 40,593 

15,315 

-53-3 

10 

Lac collectoi's 

4 

. , 

4 

J 



((f) liamny oj[ Farm stock 

350,1.38 

2,305 

352,553 

100,7()0 

209,723 

-^13*3 

11 

Cattle, buffalo breedens and kceiM.‘nj 

7.5,021 

387 

75,108 

.1U,4M 

18;i22 

4-9r2 

12 

Sheep, goat and pig ba-edciB 

..Breodenj of other animate (hoiwes, mules, camels, aascB, etc.) 

12,333 

I7fl 

12.512 

0,328 

22,853 

4-97-7 

13 

1,883 


1,883 

2.090 

7,625 

~10‘2 

14 

Herdsmen, shepherds, goat-herds , etc . 

200,921 

1,8211 

202,7r)0 

358,898 

160,023 

-26*8 

OuDRK 2 .— Fishing AND HUNTING 

14,252 

60S 

44,860 

22,299 

40,486 

4-20-8 

17 

Fishing 

12,078 

358 

12,430 

10,162 

7,32« 

f22-4 

18 

Hunting 

2,174 

250 

2,424 

2,137 

3,100 

1-13-4 


/iUB-Cl,A88 ll.— EXPLOITATION OF UISERALS. 

22,297 

740 

28,037 

36,132 

16,687 

-36-2 


Order 3.— Minks 

2,801 

7 

2, SOS 

3,716 

2,422 

-24-4 

19 

Coal Mines 

2,779 

7 

2,780 

3.480 

2,483 

-20-1 

22 

Order 4.— Quaruies of hard RocKS~-(Other minerals, 

8,697 

336 

8,933 

46,119 

8,493 


jade, diamonds, limestone, etc.). 





6,772 



Ordkk 0 .’— Salt, etc. 

J0,H99 

2,383 

397 


46,298 


23 

Ri^ck, sea and marsh salt . . • • • • 

. , 

2.383 

4.752 

54 

-49-1) 

24 

Extraction of saltiictre, alum and other substances solublo 

8,510 

397 

8,913 

11,540 

5,718 

-22*8 

in water. 








GLASS B.-PREPARATIOM AMD SUPPLY OF MATERIAL 

7,044,818 

256,814 

7,300,932 

7,179,768 

7,200,110 

4-1*7 


SUB8TANGES. 








SVB-CLASS III.— INDUSTRY 

4,834,248 

150,766 

4,985,014 

4,915,027 

5,145,067 

4-li 


Ordxr 6 .— Tbxtilbs 

t/tiym 

47,470 

4,033,073 

4,087,888 

4,304,024 

-5 

25 

Cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing 

91,880 

1.096 

02,982 

89,743 

139,301 

4-3’6 

20 

Cotton spinning 

108,201 

2,959 

111,100 

1 883,156 

959,088 

-1 

27 

Cotton sizing and weaving . • 

750,001 

7,684 

703,585 

28 

Jute spinning, pressing and weaving 

1,108 

139 

1,307 

1,440 

8,;i40 

1 

—9*8 

20 

Rope, twine and string . . • • 

31,569 

329 

31,808 

23/379 

'1-282*1 

80 

Other fibres (coooanut, aloes, flax, hemp, straw, etc). 

700 

1 

145 

700 

32,223 

1,232 

-97*8 

81 

32 

Wool, carding and spinning 

Weaving of woollen blankete 

897 

9,190 

808 

9,335 

y 17,023 

32,301 

-36*4 

33 

Weaving of woollen carpets 

405 

127 

592 

J 



84 

85 
87 

Silkspiimers 

Silk weavers •• . '* 

Dyeing, bleaching, printing, preparation and spongmg of 

2,908 

1.782 

7,701 

402 

14 

470 

3,370 

1,796 

8,231 

1 13,584 

18,786 

10,885 

91,949 

-62 

-50*2 

38 

textiles. , . « , j u 

Laoe, ciepe, embioiderics, fringes and msuinoiently desen to- 

3,014 

4,204 

7,218 

23,576 

38,028 

-69*4 

ed textile industries. 

67,724 




318,763 

-20*2 


Order 7.-~Hidi8, skins, and hard materials from the 

6,657 

731384 

94,967 

30 

animal kindodom. 

Tanners, ourriew, leather dtesseis and leather dveiB, etc. .. 

Maken of leather arUdes such as trunks, water ba0», sad- 

53,041 

3,354 

56,395 

77,284 

312.250 

-27 

40 

14,238 

1,491 

15.729 

13,801 

4,096 

4-13*2 

11 

dlery or harness, etc. . , 

Fiirrien and peisona oooapled with feathers and bristlet, 
hmsh maiisn* 

^tD«,iToi7.bon,tli«U,«to.>«oil»n(*>MpOwUow) •• 

39 

56.7 

606 

601 

1,003 

4-*8 

42 

406 

245 

651 

191 

514 

+240*8 

V'fSvv 





— - 
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(OCCUPATIONAL)-SUBSIDIART TABLE VII. 
Selected occupations 1981, 1911 and Wti—continwd. 



PimjAB. 


Punjab anbDelbi. 


in 1921. 


Population 

Population 

supported 

supported 

in 1921. 

in 1911. 



PeioentegB 

of 

vaiiation 

19 U->mi 


I Orders.- Wood 

43 Sawyers 

44 Carpentt'rs, tnrnt i’H and joiners 

45 Basket niakere, tuid otht^r iudusiriiiH of woody material 

including leaves and tha’chens and builders working 
with bamboo, ret'da or other Hinuku' materials 
Obdbk 9. — Metals 

46 Forging and rolling of iron and other metals . . 

47 Makers of arms, guns, (!tc. 

48 Other wtirkem in iron and inakere of implements and tools 

principally or cxcluhively of iron. 

49 WorkeiB in brass, e(jj)p(.'T and bell metal 
Order lO.- CiCKAMics 

52 Makers of glass and crystal wai'i^ 

53 Makers of glass banglt's, gkias bculs and neeklnoc.8 and glass 

cai'stiids , etc, 

55 Potleiu and earthen pipe and bowl makei’s 
66 Brick and tile makei's 

Order 11.— (-iir-MirAij cruijiot.s croi’krly so-called, 

AND ANALOtJOL'S 

60 Manufacture* of dyes, ]mint and ink 

61 Manufacture ami rdining of vegetable oils 

62 ManufactuiX) and ndiniiig of mineral oils 

Order 12. • Food iNDrsTinKs 

65 ' Hioo pounders anti huskeiv aiul tJourJgrindeiB . . 

66 ikvkent and bistuiit makers 

67 Grain parch(*rs, etc. 

68 Butchers .. .. 

71 Makers of sugar, niola.sses and gur , . . .| 

72 Sweetmeat makers, prcpaivrs of jam and eoiuliincnte, etc. 

73 Brcwt'rs and distillers . . , .1 


OllDKH 13. -InDO.STRIES of DKKSb AMI TlIC TOILET 
TailoiB, millinei'H, dress makei's, darnerH and cmbroidoreis 
on linen. 

Shoe, boot and sandal iiiakcni . . . » 

W^uthing, tsleaning and dyeing 
Barbers, hair dressers and wig makei's 
OuDEH 14. — Fdiimture indij.sthiks 
Cabinet makers, caniago painters, etc, 

UpholstciviB, tent makers, etc. 

Order 15.-- Hl'/i.dj no industries . . 

Lime bumem, ccnieni wtu-kem 
Excavatoi's and well sinkers 
Stone cutU'iB and dr(»HserH 
Brick layers and masons 

BiiildcTB ((jther than buililings made of bambo<i or similar 
matt^rials) painters, decorators of houses, tilers, plum 
bers, etc. 

Order 16.-— Construction of means of tean.sport 
I’emons engaged in rnnkitig, osseTiibling or rt^pairing motor 
vehicles, cycles. 

Carriage, cart, palki, etc. makem and wheelwrights 
Ship, boat acropliine builders 

Order. 17. — Pkoduc?tion and transmission of Physical 

FORCES (heat, IJOHl', ELKfn'RiCITY MOTIVE POWERS, 
ETC.) (Gas workers tviid electric light power). 

Order 18. — Other miscellaneous and undefined in- 
dustries. 

Printem, lithographers, engravers, etc. 

Alakers of musical instrumenta 

Makcm of watches anrl clocks and optical, photographic, 
mathematical and Burgioal instnimcntB. 

Workers in precious stones and metals, cnameJIcrs, imita* 
tion jewellery makers, gildoiu, etc. 

Makers of bangles, or eads or necklaces of other materials 
than glass and makers of spangles, rosaries, lingams 
and sacred threads. 

Gontractors for the disposal of tofuso, dust, etc. 

Sweepers, scavengers, etc, 
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CHAFTBH XU. 


SUB5iII)!AUY TABLKP. 


(OCCUPATIONAL) -SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIL 
Selected occupations 1921 ^ 1911 and l^Oi'- conihnied. 


107 

108 

100 

110 

111 

112 

113 

114 

115 
IIG 

117 

118 

119 

120 


121 

122 

123 

I2i 

125 

126 
128 


129 

130 


1131 

182 

|133 

134 

1135 

136 

187 

138 

|189 

140 


j^uxjAB. ! Diiun. 


Pi'X.r.vn AND Dki iit. 


OCCUPATION. 


I 

SUB-CLASS 1 V.--^TKANSPOUT . . . J 

Obdkr 20 . — Tea.vspout by \vateu. . . . . J 

Ship owners and llieir oTni)lo,veeH, ship brokors, sliii/s ; 

officerB, engineers, mariiiciN and fin nion. I 

Persons (other than hiboiU*<?rH) eni])Ioyed on llie maintenance' 
of utreams, harboui's, docks, rivers and eanala (inelinl- 
ing construction). 

Labomvm employed on the eonatruction and maintenance of 
strt'ains, harbours, docks, rivers and canals. ! 

B(jat owiiere, boatmen and towmen . . . J 

Order 21 . — ^TRANSroiiT by uoad .. .. 

Persons (other than laboun^rs) employed on tlje eoiistrne- | 
tioii and niaintenaneo of roads and hricigos, j 

Labourers employed on roads and liridges . . . .1 

Owners, manngtjrs and employees (excluding ]K‘i'sonal sor- 
vantfl) f'onnoeted with meehanieally diiv^eii vcliieles 
(including trams). 

Owner;?, mauag<‘i's and eniploy<?('H (exeluding persimal ser- 
vants) coniu-'cted witii <jtUer vebielcs . . . 

Palkl, ete., bearers and owners 

Pack, elephant, cornel, mule, ass and bullock owners and ! 

drivers. 1 

Porters and messengers .. .. ..i 

Order 22 . - Tkanspokt by raid . . . . . . I 

Kailway employees of all kinds other than coolies . . j 

I.,a.bourc>iw employed on railway eons I ruction and mainte- 
nance and ct)olies and porb'rs employed on railway 
preiniscH. 

Order 23 . — Post Office, TELEaRArn and TELEruoNE See 

VICES. 

SUB-CLAS 8 V.— TKADK 


Order 24.— Banks, estabushment.s or ciiicDiT, ex- 
change AND insurance (BANK MANAGERS, MONEY- 
LENDERS, EXrR.\NGE AN]) INSViJiANCE AOE.NTS, MONEY 
CHANGERS AND HROKERS AND TIIEIK EMCLOyiiES.) 

Order 25. — Brokerage, commission and export (brok- 
ers, commission agents, COMMEKCIAL TIiAVELLERS, 
WARE-HOUSE OWNERS AND EMPLOAMOES), 

Order 20.- Trade i\ textiles —(T rad<? in piece-goods, 
W'oul, eollon, silk, hair and t)ther texliles). 

Order 27. — Tjiade in skins, leather and furs - (Trade 
in skins, leather, fuiv, leathers, h<>m, idc, ami ailielcs 
made from thestO. 

Order 28. — Trade in wood — (T rade in wood (not fire- 
wood) cork, bark, bamboo, thateh, ete. an<l arlieles 
m'idc from these). 

Obdp;k 29. — ^Tradb in metai»s — (Trade in metals, rna- 
ohinory, knives, tools, etc). 

Order 31.— Trade in chemicai. products— (Trmlo in 
chemical products (dnigs, dyes, paints, ])Ctroleiim, 
explosive, elt;). 

Obdkr 32.— Hotels, cafes and restaurants etc. 
Vendors of wine, li()uoiiH, aerated wahir and ia', etc. 

Owners and manageivf of hotels, cookshops, sarnis, ob;.. and 
their employees. 

Order 33.— Other trade in food stuffs 
Fish dealeTB 

Groceis and sellers of vegetable oil, salt and (»ther condi- 
ments. 

Sellers of milk, butter, ghee, poultry, eggs, et<;. 

Sellers of sweetmeats, sugar, gur and molasst's 

Cardamom, betel leaf, vegetables, fruit and arcoauut Hollere 

Grain and pulse dealers 

Tobacco, opium, ganja, etc., sellors 

Dealers in sheep, goats, Digs 

Deators in hay, grass, fodder 

Order 34.— Trade in clothing and the toilet articles 
Trade in roady-mode clothing and other atiiclcs of dress 
and the toilet (hats, umbrellas, nocks, ready-made 
shoes, perfumes, ete.). 


iJN'n'entage 


Population 

Population 

P«)pulal-ioii 

Pupnliitbm 

Popul itioii 

oi 

variation 

1 011 — 

m]>poi-U‘d 

nupiKirted 

supported 

supported 

1 HupjinrU'cl 

1 02 1 

in 1921. 

in 1921. 

in 1921. 

ill 1911, 

in 1901. 


2 

3 

1 

■1 

() 

* 

487,660 

29,926 

517,586 

709,130 

455,809 

-27*0 


.SA.V 

oSV’ir'O' 

I0\,140 

55,553 

-lO'l 

239i 

230 

491 

510 

-51 *3 

30,017 

018 

.31], 005 

> 






J SO.KU 

3I,7])3 

-5]i*0 

0,4 H! 225 

0,])00 

) 



2(b(i47 

45 

2(],092 

21.1 18 

2l,05<] 

- 2-2 

2irt/m 

13,20S 

230,8'H 

i2i,h:o 

288,18! 

■~39’3 

2,»)09 

ss 

2,007 







[ 41,317 

22,038 

—77,0 

0,521 

fi!) 

]>,5S0 

) 



4 

KM] 

Kif 

) 






[ 58.019 

42,211 

-35-2 

31,IKK> 

0,»]|2 

38,002 

) 



1 ,402 

1,881 

3,372 

2,231 

2,041 

-1-51*1 

158,510! 2,053 

10] ,472 

213,])IS 

203,228 

-2 4*4 

45,401 

2,115 

17,510 

1 1 1 ,((35 

ls,(]r,3 

-57*4 

liiUS:: 

13,821 

m>2i3i 

119, 133 

92,S19 

py* '5 

120,384 

8,222 

13J,r,<;0 







i 110,15.3 

92,810 

“t*! 1 *5 

35,443) 5.002 

! 

li.nir, 

) 



2f,0ofi 

IMIC 

23,3 i 2 

23.: 8 : 

18,953 


1,722,710 

75,622 

1,798,332 

1,555,601 

1,599,214 

] 15*6 

liUJSH 

3, in 

100,900 

I9:iS9l) 

. 

h9,30l\ 

-IVO 



\ 

32,3J9 

1 

20,282 

10,017 

\nv: 

1 

i30,020\ 12,312 

1 

! 

j J/2,'i32 

113,200 

38,773 

1 

, -i 23'7 

2n,2S0 

; In 

2i,02U 

29. , 02 

1 

0,1 S2 

, 1 

1 1 

-9'2 

\ 

\ 

10,1 no 


21,07: 

17,12. 

j 

i 1 

; 13,231 

1 ' 

1 

3-20'9 

/,o05 

GW 

\ 3,203 

3,918 

1 18(j\ 

1 

1 -12 

2(;,m 

2,1 1 3 

\ 28,7 as 

; i 

42, 120 

1 1 

11,610 

-:i2*:i 

10J95 

810 

1 I 

11,003 

1 

9,474 

! 

12,03: 

1 

7,928 

027 

8,555 

7,288, 

3.940i 

+17*4 

2,267 

183 

2,iri(J 

2,180 

8,117 

112*1 

ou;,22H 

28,230' 

911,178 

277, 990, 

717, ni 

-i-239*7 

1,470 

10 

1,192 

050' 

3,366 

, -1-127*4 

675,477 

13,831 

6S0,3U: 

, 5,248 

55,364' 

1 +13,031*7 

34.810 

2,728 

37,i>44 

45,529 

! 51,489 

' -17*5 

7,930 

1,216 

9,155 

1 1 ,095 

34,314! 

-21*7 

86,432 

6.702 

03,134, 

01,240; 

102,380: 

+2*1 

69,351 

2,137 

71,488; 

90,807i 

322,893 

-21*3 

7.580 

761 

6,341 ; 

7,647i 

10,006 

+91 1 

15,621 

38 

16,659 

9,006 

35,048 

, +73*9 

17,636 

818 

18,354 

16,168 

, 42,842 

+i3-d 

23,864 

7,679 

31,543 

3i,969 

25,964 

+9-« 
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(OCCUPATIONAL)-SUBSIOIARY TABLE VII. 
Selected occupations 1921, 1911 and 1901 — continued. 



OCCI’rATION. 


Popululioil 


Peroontagc 
of 

, I variation 

pDpuIaiiun Population I jgjji 

supported supported I 1921 
iuUUl. in 1901. I 


I OllDKU 35. 'I'KADK IN r rilVITI ItR .. 

J'rt I 'I'liwlt' jn fiiniitiih , (';it |)< t.s, rmi.im.s, ■■ ud U dilirii^ 

Hiij Hardwaro, ut< nsi|s, lain, onji Ucry, irlaHri\van‘, 

j ladtl's, a I lit til ' u*. 

I OUDEU ;17. 'I'Fl.MJli IN UF TllANM’OHT .. 

I4:4j i>f;\l«*iMt.Mtl liin iv.iii iik (•lianifnltra.n.^lMtrl, 7 iii)tnrH,ryf*l( 

14r»f llt-alciv anti hitt'O in di lu r t ai riai/i s, chMk, t tc. 

HO |)v-alfi’H hin n df t li plianty, tat/iiclH, Iioimh, rattif, iisais, 
miilt'.s ftf. 

OniiKH ;is.- Tu-vut: IN n;Kr. 

H7 Dciili'iN in lire w! •(»(!, chatcdj'J, ftnil, rdV.dnnfj. 1 1<*. 

()l(iii:u 3'J. 'I k AIM. in AitiJfi.Ks «ik i r\i ky and tfiose 
I l•K^!TAT^I^(J T<.» I.I:TTIJJIS AND Till: Ml’IN AND TUB 

j .SCIUNCKS. 

J-lSj IV ill |ji< i itai.s .sIhik h, jfWf ll' iy (t'oal nr i mil aiion) clock- 

I and tt()l'c;!{ in^t niincnl't, t-ii*, 

140; UcjiltTii in ct»mmt»ii, l)iin;dt s, he. id ii«'ck!.i< c*^, faii'<, siiudJ 
I aiticlt .*■!, It'.Vf!, ItuntiiiL' anti li-liint/ tacklf, flo\vci-j<, clt;. 

loOi PiiMislif r.s, d» al r.'s in nui'^ic, pictures, 

1 nni-ic.d iiist ninu nts juid fimnsitiis. 

OiJiiKii 40. - 'ri?.M;M t»K tvnir.u Noirjs 
15l j Dt alciY. in rill's, f l.ililt n fn.M-, t ti'. 

15^1 (j'.'jicral st<»r< ki-t’jn i>; and sliopki rprtv oUjcrwi.st unspnti/ied 
lo.il llinonmt traflt'iv, |K tllais, liau k( r.H, elf. 

I5l nilicj- fi..tdi'r:' (iiiclialiDj lunn- Ks of jioiiiid-j, tools and 
inark'-ls), 

CU?SC - PIBUC ADMIiVISTRATlDN AND LIBERAL 
ARTS. 

sur. fV.Ass n. rriiuc Fonf^i: 

Okdicu 41 . - Ak.m V ., ,. 

15* Amiy lial) 

L'iti Aiiiiy (Indiii.n Slato.ci) 

OkDKK 44 . --J*oi,1(;k 
150 Polioi^ 
llK/ Watchmen 

i n.—ruBLiG administration 

OriDWB 45. - 
ICI Scrvi(x‘ of (he State 
llii! Service of Indian or fort ipn State .. 

103 MiinieijiaJ and othtT local (nt.d viJla/'f) service • . 

104 VMIaf^u officials and scrvant« oilier than watchmtm 

ViJI.-niOFFJ^SIONS J.vyv LIBERAL 

ARTS. 

Order 46.— Keliuion 

105 Prinsta, ministers, etc. 

16(> R4:ligiouH mendicants. inmatcB of monaatorieH, etc. 

167 Catechists, madeiis, clinreli and mission Bcrviee . . 

108 'rempic, burial tir burning ground service, pilgrims, con- 
ductors, p/i rcuincisfu's. 

Order 47. — Law 

169 I,awyeni of all kinds including Kazis, law agenta and 

xuukhliars. 

170 Li^wycrs* clerks, jx'tition-wriU^rs, etc. 

Order 48. — Medicine 

171 Meilical practitioners of all kinds inehuling dentiski, oecii- 
Jista and veterinary surgeons, 

Midwivps. vaccinators, compounders, nurses, miusseurs, et^?. 
Ordru 49.— Instruction .T .. 

Frofc8soi8 and teachers of nil kinds . . , , 

Clerks and servants connected with education . . 

Order 60, — Letters and arts and sciences 
A uthore, editorH, joumali.sts, artiste, pliotographcrs, 8Ctilp> 
tom, ostroiiomera, meteorologiste, botanists, astiologere 
otc. 

Music composom and masters, players on all kinds ol musi- 
cal iiistrumento (not military), aingere, aoton and 
dan or IS. 

ConjuiT>m, iwrobete, fortune tellrm, xeciten, exhibiton of 
ourioHities and wild animals. 


I 40, l: 


ie7,m 

8.864 
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SUBSiDUUY TABUS8 


(0CCUPATI0NAL)~S0BS1DIARY TABLE VII. 


Selected occupatiens 1921, 1911 and 1901— 




Punjab. 

Delhi. 

Punjab and Diilhi. 

Peiwntftge 








ol 









OCCirPATION. 

Popidathm 

1 

Po]Milation Popiil.ition 

PopulaliMii 

Population 

variation 
191 1 

P 


support etl 

.supported 

HiipjM rU il 

.supported 

KUppolk d 

1921. 

B 

o 


iii 1!»2I, 

ill 1921. 

in 1021, 

in 1911. 

in 19.)1. 


1 

o 

.-t 

4 

r» 

i; 

7 


CLASS D.— MISCELLANEOUS 

1,884,529 

53,683 

1,938,212 

1,430,313 

2,323,877 

h25-5 

ISO 

SUB-Or.ASH IX.-PKIiSONS LI VI HQ OS TIILIR 

63,915 

4.376 

68,291 

53,971 

63,977 

115 8 


ISCOMh!, OiuiEii 5l.- Pr.RsoNs livin'o riiiscr- 







PALLY ON TUEIR INCOME- - 








Proprietors (other than iii^neiilliiral hin^l) fund and 
Hchojarrihip-huldors niid pfn.sionerM. 








SUB-GLASa X.— DOMESTIC SEUVICE Onmi: {:,i) 

039,103 

23,688 

662,791 

507,727 

594,872 

130-5 

181 

Cooks, wak*r (iaTriors, doorkeotK i>i, NvaUhni, ii and ol.ls r 

595,387 

20.379 

01 5,70<l 

•1 7(>,505 

ons.oiu 

-I-29-2 


iniloor servants. 







182 

Privak* jrrooias, hnion, doq hoys, (dc. . . . . 

42,2S:i 

3,199 

45,4-'<2 

1 31,222 

' i 

20,H(>2 

Ki-'-O 

183 

Privato motor dri vers and cleaners . . 

1,43;] 

no: 1,513 

1 


SUR-OLASS XL^-^IXSf/FFlOlRXTLy DRSCRIPEh 

572,934 

19,989 

592,923 

264,630 

i 

854,16^1 

1-124 


OOClJPATlO.WS (OllDER ril-CENP:RAIi TKIIMS 

WHICH DO NOT INDICATE V DEVI NITE OCCHrATION.) 

1 



I 



181 

Maunfacturei>t, businoMrn -n and eon tractors otheiAvixo nn- 

19.2 to 

1,187 

20,727 

13,2.07' 

; M»,0S! 

! 


185; 

Hp«.‘diicd. 

i 




Cashiers, aoeountants, hookdvccjMM's, clerks an<l employ- cm in 

2,252 

•2 0.1 32 

20, sk; 

1 

; Kq.ots; 

1 

|s-.i 


imHjx cificd oflieeq. wan-liousts and .sliojv^ 




187 

Jiabouhnw and workmoii olhenvi.se uii«|H-<’ili( d . . 

52i,5:];t 

I0,2M) 

.".10,779 

221,141 

7-17,87-1 

-Kieu 


SUB-GLASS xn.--r;NPnf)i)ijcTiVE .. 

608.577 

5,030 

614,207 

' 598,985' 

i 1 

810,864 

-i2‘5 

188 

Order 54.— Inmates OF .r AILS, a.syu'm.s, \xV)j imsfiTAfs 

1 «.»• 

212 

II1,JV> 

1 I 

1 UA'irf 


-i- K-7 


Inmates OF jails, asylums, nnd ALMsiiorsrs. 




1 



Order 55.— BEoCrARs, Vaokant^ ruosTiTUTLs 

OnotoR 5(), — Other itncla.s.stf'Ied non-i’kooi.-otivt: tvous- 

STJ/iO! 

1.1 

5,.? vs 

Yfrj.nu 

75 

1 ii'/.-litf 


•I' 2-3 


TRIES, 
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CHAPTER XII. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLES* . 


(OCCUPATIONAL)— SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII. 

Occupations of selected castes. 


■2.5 

w 


l-i 


^ .5 

tale 

100 


Ti: 

a 

[J 



1 

(VASTL AXU OCC^■I’ATIO^. 

a . 

LI 

if 

5 

CL. 

a 


Caste and oucrpATiox. 

S.S| 

of 

per 


rr 


t 


te, ^ 

IS 9 

& 



3 

r a •/. 
^ Tf A: 


u s ® 
.2-a-g 



a ::: 

a ' 


1 ^ S 


i i ^ 

isi 







2; 

1 

2 


3 

1 

2 

3 

PUNJAB - 




AKOKA SIKII C'D/c/t/cf r/. 







X.- -Domestk^ service 

24 

6 

AOGAKWAb (HismO- 




XII.- L.AROURER.? UNSPECTPIED 

87 


I.— Exploit .\T ioN ov animals and vegetation . 


19 

W 

XI ll. — BEf.}GAR.S, PROSTITUTES, ETO, .. 

12 

7 

lufonit' from ro ni of land 


5 

:r 

Others 

la 

5 

C^ulMvatorH of all kinds . . 

tiSj t 




Othor^ 


O' 

AWAN (.\r IISALMA N )— 



HI. — Indi'STUIEs 

35' 192 

I- — Exploitation of animals and vegetation .. 

81fl 

7 

V.— Trade 

701j J 

Cultivat^irs of nil kiiuls . . 

785 

7 

VII. —PrnUO ADMINISTRATION 

13; .. 

Jlaiser.s of live.‘<tot‘k, etc. . . 

15 

2 

IX. — PliiUSO.NS l.IVXNG ON TEEIll INCOME 

17 

li 

OtLeJ*.s ... 

11 

2 

X.'- lJOMESTIfJ SPMIVICE 

23 


III.— Tndu.striks 

31 


Others 

32 

12 

JV.-- Transport 

26 

2 





Labourers, boat men, etc. 

23 

1 1 

AHIR (TTindu)-- 




Othei-s 

1 3 

6 

l,-^Kxri,01TATION OF ANIMATES AND VEGETATION 


31 

VI.- I’lillMO FORGE 

26, .. 

Cultivators of all kindn . , 


.31 

XIT. '-Labourers unspecified 

83i 26 

Haist.Ts of liv«' slock, otc. 

I4i 

10 

XllL- TLxiuARS, rKO.STITUTEfl, ETC. 

ISl 25 

Others 


41 

2( 

Others 

57 

9 

IV.— -Transport 

1 

ii 

J 




riuhouiT'i’s, boatmen, etc. 

1 


1 

BARWAL.A (Mu.salman) — 



Otlu*rs 


I* 


I. -Kvj‘LOIT.iTION OP ANIM.VLS VND VEGETATION .. 

128 

1 

X. — llOMESTie SEKVIOK 


8 

Iiieonin from rent of land 

6; .11 

^ Others 

45 

13 

Cultivators of all kinds . . 

C>8 I 



1 


Pield labourer.?, wood cnitb'rs, otc. . . 

34 .. 

ARAIN (Mus.alman)— 


1 

1 


ItaiwTH of live.^.toek, etc. . . 

28; .. 

I,— ExI'LOTTATION of AM.MAL.S AND VEGETATION .. 

8& 

1 

S 

Otlier-s 

2 


Cultivators of tdl kinds . . 

830! 

3 

III. — Industries 

845 

84 

Fit'ld laljouivrs, wood cutter?, otc. . . 

17| 

.> 

IV.-' 'I’ransport 

18 

2 

Hnisor.s (d livestock, etc. . . 

17' 

1 

LabourtH’.M, boatmen, etc. 

16 

2 

Cithers 

' 

il 

1 

Olliers 

2 

.. 

111. TNDr.'^TUlES 

18 

59 

V.- 'rR\DJj 

23! 2 

IV.— Transport 

17! 

2 

VI. — Public FORcr. 

9 


fiiibourcrs, boiitnieii, etc. 

IGj 

*> 




Others 


1 

! 

X.-' Domestic service .. .. ..1 

854 

6 

V. — Trade 

27| 

37 

Xll. — L abour KRS LI N.sPEciFXED 

60 

68 

Xlf.— LAROrnERS, CNSrECIFlED 

29' 

22 

XTIT.- ' Bixjgaks. prostitutes, etc. . . . 

24 


Others 

«i 

6 

OTHEU.S . . . . . . . . 1 

39 

26 

AROKA(niNDE)- 


1 

! 


B.VWAKTA ( Hindu) - 

« 


I.— Exploitation of animals and ve(*etation . . 

148. 

6 

I. — Ext’Lottation of animals and vegetation 

614 


Income from rent of land 

53j 

10 

Income from rent of laud 

10 

13 

Cultivators of all kinds 

85 

3 

Cultivators of all kinds . . 

396 

U 

Others . . . . . . , , 

lo' 

4 

Field laboiirei*a, wood cutters, etc. . . 

157 


III. — Industrie.? . . . . ’ . . 

49 

87 

Kaisers of livestock, etc. .. 

45 

6 

Arlisuas and other workmen, etc. 

18 

88 

Others 

6 

114 

Others 

I 


III.- Industrie.? 

50 

65 

IV.— Transport 

19 

1 

IV,- -Transport 

26 

9 

Labourers, boatmen, etc. 

13 


V.— Trade 

15 


Others 

o' 

. , 

VI. — J^UJJLIC FORCE 

22 

.. 

V. — Trade 

651 

2 

XII.— Labourers UNSPECIFIED 

106 

9 

VI.““PlinLlG FORGE 

11 


XIIl. PROSTITUTES, CRIMINALS 



VII.— Pit HLio administration 

21 


1 

AND ISMATES Ob' JAILS AND ASY^ 



VHl.— A rts AND PROFESSIONS 

14 

9 

LUMS 

145 


X. — Domestio service 

29 


5 

Otheiw .. .. .. 

22 

20 

S,;XlL--LM»on REUS UNSPECIFIED 

40 

6 




t>TII KKv 

18 

18 

BHAKAl (Mu.s.vlman)— 







I, - Exploitation of animals and vegetation 

316 

2; 

AROBA (SiKU)- 




liicome from rent of land 

21 

7-' 

I.— Exploitation of animals and vegetation 

156 


4 

Cull ivatiirs of ivll kinds .. ,, 

186 

4 

Income from n nt of land 

43 


9 

Eielil labourers, wood cutters, etc, . . 

58 

1 

Cultivators of all kinds . . 

104 


«> 

Raiaers of livestock, etc, . . . . . « 

44 

I 

Others 

0 


13 

Others . . . . . . , , 

7 

• . 

111.— Industries 

42 


75 

III. — Industries 

82 

18L 

IV. — Tb.VN SPORT 

19 


4 

V. — Trade 

17 

18' 

Labourers, boatmen, etc. 

12 


6 

VIII.— Arts and professions 

10 

25 

Others 

7 


1 

XII.— Labourers unspecified 

27 

48 

V. — ^TllADE 

631 


8 

XUL—BEQUARS, PROSTITUTES, ORIMh 



VII.— PUBIAO ADMINISTRATION 



1 

NALS AND INMATES OF JAILS AND 



VIII.— Arts and professions 

86 


6 

ASYLUMS .. ‘ 

560 

8, 

IX.— Pbrson-s living on their inoome 



28 

Others ,. . . . . . . , , 


7 




S8T 


ORAVTXB ZII. 


SUBSIDIABT TJkBLKI. 


(OCCUPATIONAL)-SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII. 

Occupations of selected euiea—<!atUmued. 

Casts akd occupation. 

. 

Number per 1,000 
workers engaged in 
each occupation. 

■S8 

<a ^ 

a 

o 

•« 

& 

o 

2 . 
M Oi n 

isl 

Castb and occupation. 

Number per 1,000 

workers engaged in 
each occupation. 

Number of female 
workeia per 100 

males. 

1 

2 

3 

1 




2 

a 

BILOGH (Musalman)— 



OllHIMB.V ( Hindu) — ronchiflad. 






I.— Exploitation of animals and teoetation . . 

769 

2 

III. — Industribh 




695 

14 

Incomo from rent of land 

40 


Arlimns awl uUict nmrkmen 




695 

14 

CSiltivators of all kinds . . 

599 

I 

IV. — 'rilA.VSPORT 

, . 



9 

1 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. 

43 

2 

V. — ^Tr.adr 

, . 



36 

3 

Raificrs of livestock, etc. . . 

74 

3 

XIL -LaiiOURERS UN.SPECiriBI) 



14 

61 

Others 

3 

24 

Others* 

, , 



83 

9 

III. — Industries 

30 

111 







1V.~TRANSP0HT 

107 

12 

CHIIIMBA (SiKU) - 






X. — Domestic service 

14 

m 

I. —Exploitation of a.nimals 

AND VEGETATION 



308 

2 

XII.' -iMUOUttUllS UNSPECIFIED 

45 

33 

Iiieomo from rent of land 




28 

U 

XIIl. — B eocars, prostitutes, etc. . . 

20 


Giilbi valors of all kinds 




230 

1 

Others 

26 

i 

Kiold labouri*rs, woi>d onttors 

etc. . . 



37 

1 




ItciiHcw j)f livestock, etc. . . 




11 

. . 

BRAHMAN (UijfDu)— 



Others 




2 

. . 

I.— Exploitation of animals and vegetation .. 

5391 22 

nr. -iNDCJdTRIES 


. « ' 

606 

6 

Income from rent of luiul 

■w! 43 

Arfi8a?i3 awl other workmen 




685 

10 

Cultivators of all kinds .. 

472; 21 

Otbor.H 


, , 


21 

2 

Field Jabourers, wood ruttore, etc. 

1..I 17 

V^. 'riiADi: 


, , 

i 

25 

2 

llaisGrs of livestock, etc. . . 

15 

9 

OriiEHs 


. . 

1 

61 

8 

Others 

2 








III.— Industries 

22i 60 

CHTII.MBA (.VlrHALMAN)-- 






Artisans and other workmen 

21 


1. -Kxi'I.OiTATtON OF ANIMALS 

AND VKOETATION 



278 

8 

Otht'Ts 

1! 2 

Income from rent of land 




1.3 

11 

XV. — Tuansi'Out 

21 

1 

CullivatorH of all kinds 




179 

4 

Labourers, boatmou, etc. 

10 

1 

l<3eld labourers, wood culterB, 

etc. 



5.5 

1 

Others . . 

5 

1 

llaistu’s of livestock, ok\ . . 




25 

1 

V.— Trade 

86 

2 

Others 




6 

. . 

VI. — I’UBLIO FORCE 

12 


lU. •Indi'.stiufs 




616 

15 

VII, — I’uBLio administration 

19 

1 

Artisans awl other workmen 




0J5 

15 

VIJ f . — A rts and piiofessions 

220 

15 

Others 




1 

. . 

lidiyion 

20:^ 

W 

I V. - —1’ U A NsroRT 


• 


14 

. . 

Others 

18 

4 

Labourers, boatnion, etc. 




13 

. . 

X. — Domestic serviok 

35 

8 

Others 




1 


XU.— Labourers unspecified 

10 

24 

V.— Trade 




16 

4 

XU I. -Beggars, prostttut’es, etc. ,. 

26 

3 

X. — Domestic NERvicu 




10 

1 

Otjihrs 

10 

12 

XU. -LAIiOUREfW UNSPECIFIED 




35 

28 

CIIAMAU (Hindu)- - 



XUl. —Beggars, prosimtutios, 

ETC. . . 



9 

9 

I. — KxrLOlTATlON OF ANIMAL-S A.ND VEGETATION , . 

428 

20 

OrrfRRs ... 


. 


22 

5 

Incoiiit) from rent of land 

4 

15 

CHUHKA (llrsiiL) - 






Cultivators of all kinds . . 

211 

20 

I. — Exploit vTioN of animals 

AND VEGETATION 



239 

2 

Field labourers, wood outtovH, etc. 

171 

23 

Cult i valors of all kinds . . 




74 

2 

Kaisers of livestock, etc. . . 

35 

4 

Eield labourers, wood cutters. 

etc. . . 

• • 


136 

1 

Others 

5 

26 

Kaisom of livestock, etc. . . 




24 

i 

llt^lNDUSTRIEH 

482 

19 

Olhvrs 


• • 


5 

4 

IV. — Transport’ 

11 

11 

III. — rNDUSTUIKS 




677 

63 

XII.— Labourers unspecified 

49 

26 

Artisans awl other mrkme.n 




677 

63 

Others .. .. 

32 

30 

XU. -Larourern unspecified 


. . 


40 

20 

OHAMAU (Sikh)— 1 



XUL -BeiWAUS, PROSTlTU’rBS, 

ETO. . . 



11 

6 

1. — Exploitation of animals a.nd vegetation 

877 

6 

OriiEus 




33 

9 

Income from rent of land ..I 

0 

K) 

CIIUIIKA (Sikh)- 






Cultivators of all kinds . . . . . . | 

160 

li 

f. — KXPLOIT.VnON OF ANIMALS 

AND VEGETATION 



556 

1 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. . . . . | 

104 

2 

Cultivators of all kinds . , 




129 

1 

Raisers of livestock, etc. . . 

47 

1 

Field laboui'cra, wood mittcrs. 

etc. 



348 

1 

Others 

1 

. . 

Kaisers of livestock, etc. . . 




77 

1 

m^lNDUSTBlES 

511 

18 

Others 




2 

15 

Artisans and other workmen 

510 

18 

III. -Industuius 




313 

55 

Others 

1 


Artisans and other tvork)ner% 




318 

66 

IV.— Tbamspob'j 

14 

29 

VL — 1*U«LI0 FORCE . , 




16 

• - 

Labourers, boatmen, etc. 

12 

17 

XI 1. — L A nOURERS UNSPECIFIED 




59 

8C 

Others 

2 

339 

XIU. — Begu ars. prostitutes. 

irro. . . 



14 

17 

XII.— LABOUBISa UNSPBOiriBD 

58 

39 

Others 




87 

7 

XIU. — BbOQABS, PBOSTXTUTB8, BTC. .. 

10 

16 

DAOl ASD KOU (Hindu)— 






Othbrs . * 

30 

8 

I. — Exploitation of animals 

AND VSG STATION 



958 

48 

OHHIMBA (Hnn>u)— 

1 


Cultivators of all kinds 

. . 



908 

48 

L— Szn<01TAT10N or IBnCALS AKD TlQBTAnOK . . 

218 

9 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. . . 



25 

65 

Income from rent of land 

6 

40 

Kaisers of livestock, etc. . . 




19 

60 

Ooltiyatofs of all kinds . • 

162 

10 

Others 




1 

13 

FMd labouien, wood outteis, eto. . . 

37 

2 

III.— 1KOU91BIB3 




21 

84 

Rsisen of liTSStook, etc. . , 

13 

1 

Artisans and other workmen 

• a 



21 

36 

Otimo 

0 

1 

Others . • 

• • 



26 

21 
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Cbaftcb Zll. 


SdBBISUKT TABUI8. 


(OCCUPATIONAL)-SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII. 

Occupations of ssloctod castes— eontmued. 

Caste and occcrATiON. 

Number jH‘r 1,000 

workers engaged in 
each occupation. 

Number of female 

workers per 100 
males. 

Casts and occupation. 

Number per 1,000 
workers engaged in 
each occupation. 

8. 

•s 

B , 

li 

125 

1 

2 

3 

1 



2 

3 

DHANAK (Hindu)- 



GUJJAR (Musalman)— 





I. — Exploitation op animals and veqetation 

815 

24 

I. — Exploitation of animals 

AND vegetation 


7 

Iiicoinc from rent of land 

2 

4 

Cultivators of all kinds 



893 

7 

CultivaiorH of all kinds . . 

123 

23 

Others 



14 

3 

Field laboured, wood cutters, etc. . . 

118 

35 

IV.— Transport 



15 

, , 

Raisem of livestock, etc. . . 

66 

12 

XII. — Labourers unspecified 



16 


Others 

6 

1 

Others 



62 

17 

111.— Industries 

858 

15 






IV. — Transport 

14 

18 

HARNI (Musalman>— 





X.—DtmflSTW 8ERIV.CE 

220 

79 

I.— Exploitation of animals 

and vegetation 

547 

6 

XII. — LaDOURERS UNSPECinED 

52 

62 

Income from rent of land 



26 

25 

Others 

46 


Cultivators of all kinds . . 



410 

5 




Field laboiu'ers, wood cutters, 

etc. . . 


43 

2 

DHOBI (Mdsalman).— 



Knisi^rs of livestock, etc. . . 



37 

, . 

I. — Exploitation of animals and vkoetatioa 

172 

s 

Others 



1 

. , 

Income from rent of land 

7 

13 

TIT. — Industries 



12 

50 

Cultivators of all kinds . . 

128 

J 

JV.— Transport 



18 


Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. 

28 

2 

V.— Trade 



54 


Haisers of livest<«ck, et«^. . . 

i:i 

4 

Xll.— L abourers uNSPECinED 



42 

28 

Others 

1 


XIIL— Beggars, prostitutes, 

CUmiNALS, 

AND 


6 

111. — Industries 

740 

16 

inmates of jails and itSYLUMS. 




Artisaris and other workmn 

740 

JO 

Others 



16 

55 

X. — Domestic service 

11 

16 






XII. — J. AIJOUREKS UNSPECIFIED «• 

20 

43 

JAT (Hindu)— 





Xlll.— B eqgars, prostitutes, etc. ,. 

16 

19 

I. — Exploitation op anbials 

AND VEGETATION 

959 

18 

Others 

88 

9 

Cultivators of all kinds 


, , 

937 

13 




Haisers of livestock, etc. . . 

, . 


19 

10 

DOGAR (Musalman)— 



Others 

. , 

, . 

3 

2 

J. — Exploitation op animals and vegetation 

947 

3 

Others 

« » 


41 

18 

CulttixitorJi of all kinds 

895 

4 






Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. . . • . 

11 

7 






Kaisers of livestock, etc. . . 

40 


JAT (Sikh)— 





Others 

1 


I. — Exploitation of animals 

AND VEGETATION 

9<i0 

4 

Others 

53 

21 

Cultivators of all kinds 



939 

4 




Kaisers of livestock, etc. . . 



15 


FAQIR (Musalman)— 



Others 


. , 

G 

1 

I. — Exploitation of animals and .vegetation 

291 

1 

VI.— Public force 


, , 

12 

, , 

Income from rent of land 

17 

14 

Others , . 


, , 

28 

11 

Cultivators of all kinds . . 

109 

3 






Field labourers, wood cutters, etc . . . 

45 

6 

JAT (Musalman)— 





Kaisers of livestock, etc. . . 

20 

1 

L— Exploitation of animals 

AND VEQETATION 

862 

S 

Others 

1 

12 

CuUivalors of all kinds 



mm 

3 

III. — Industries 

35 

65 

Field lahniirers, wood cutters. 

etc. . . 


24 

1 

IV. — Transport 

14 


Kaisers of livestook, etc. . . 



42 

2 

V. — ^Tkade 

16 

5 

Others . . . . 


• • 

1 

1 

VIII. — Arts and professions 

30 

7 

III.— Industries 

• 9 


27 

46 

Religion 

20 

4 

IV. — Transport 

. • 


21 

2 

Others 

10 

68 

Lubouiurs, boatmen, etc. 

• • 


20 

2 

X.— Domestic service 

13 

7 

Others 

• • 


1 

1 

XIl. — L arourkrs unspecified 

21 

16 

X,-^D0MFST1G SEEVJCX 



11 

9 

XlIL—BKUQAltS, PliOSTlTVTES, CRIMJ- 



XII. - Labourers unspecified 

■ f 


31 

Ifl 

NALS AND INMATNB OF JAILB AND 



Xill. — B eggars, prostitutes. 

ETC. •• 


18 

16 

ASYLUMS .. 

566 


Others-' 




4 

OTHER.S 

14 

4 






GHIHATU (Hindit)- 



JHIWAR (Hindu)— 





, L — Exploitation op animals and vegetation 

028 

27 

I.— Exploitation of animals 

AND VEGETATION 


18 

^ Cultivators of all kinds . . , , 

893 

25 

Income from rent of land 

, , 


11 

17 

Field labouiers, wood cutters, etc. . . 

13 

14 

Cultivators of all kinds . . 



128 

. 6 

Raisers of livestock, etc. . , , , 

15 

13 

Field labouTcrH, wood cutters, etc. . . 


55 

fi 

Others 

7 


Kaisers of livestock, etc. . . 

• 


14 

2 

Others 

72 

12 

Others 

• S 


6 

C 

GUJJAR (Hindu)— 



III. — Industries . . 



68 

22 

1.— -Exploitation of animals and vegetation 

911 

IS 

Artisans and other workmen 

• 


62 

22 

Cnltimiors of all kinds . . . . , . 

904 

14 

Others 

• • 


1 

8 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. . . 

6 


IV.— Transport 

• • 


16 

8 

Others 

1 

He 

Labourers, boatmen, etc. 

. . 

.. 

14 

4 

IIL— Industries ,, 

88 


Others . . • « 

• • 

t • 


1 

IV.— Transport 

14| 

2 

V.— Trade 

t • 



16 

X.— Domestic service 

10; 


X.^DOMESTlC 8EEVJCS 

• 6 



51 

Xn. — L abourers unspecifisd 

27 

18 

XIL— Laboubibe UNSPBOifin) 

• • 


HP 

11 

Others .. ^ ., 

15 


Otrbbs 

9 • 


fm 

11 
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80 bsidi.]kt tables. 


(OCCUPATIONAL)~SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIH. 

Occupations of selected castes -eon^tnttecf. 

Casts and oooufatios. 

! 

umber per 1,000 

workers engaged in 
each occupation. 

o 

■32 

^ . 
Ill 
1^1 

Caste and occupation. 

♦ 

^.S 

“'2d 

S'! 

»- 

V G 0 
{5.<u M. 
s 

E V 

M <l> ~ 

iD ti 

g ? c 

0 

* 2 

3"^ 

^ B . 

1^1 

a 

1 


2 

3 

1 



2 

3 

JHIWAR (Sikh)- 




KAMBOIl (Kamboj) Musalman — 





I.— Exploitation of animals and 

vegetation 

105 

2 

I. — ExPLOfTATIO.N OF ANIMALS AND 

VEGETATION 

822 

8 

Inoome from rent of land 

. . 

5 

14 

Cultivators of nil kinds 



767 

3 

Cultivators of all kinds . . 


82 

1 

Field luboun rs, wood cuttern, etc. 



21 

7 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. 


12 

2 

RiUNors of livestock, etc. . . 



32 

4 

Others 

. . 

0 

1 

Others 



0 

2 

IIL — Industbies 

. • . • 

25 

33 

111. — Industries 



36 

62 

IV.—Transport 

• . • . 

. 9 


Artisans and other workmen 



36 

65 

V.—Teade 


23 


Others 



1 

4 

X.~DOMESTIO SERVICE 

. • • • 

789 

56 

IV. — Transport 



32 

1 

Others 

. . 

49 

24 

V. — Trade 



32 






X. — D0.MESTIC SERVICE 



10 

2 

.TniWAU (Musalman)— 




XII.— LAROrilKRS UNSPEOllj'IED 



81 


L — Exploitation of animals and 

vegetation 

124 

8 

XII [.‘-Beggars, prostitutes, etc. 



yj 


Cultivators of all kinds . . 


80 

3 

Others 



26 


Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. 


21 

2 






Others 


2:i 

2 

KANKT (Hindu)— 





III, — Industries 


54 

78 

I.— Exploitation of animals and 

VEGETATION 

672 


IV.— Transport 


20 

1 

CuUivatora of all kinds 


. , 

m 

4$ 

Labourers and boatmen, etc. 


17 

1 

Field labourers, wood cutterf?, etc. 


, , 

7 

80 

Others 


.1 

221 

Kaisers of h’ve^tock, cte. . . 


, , 

20 

56 

V.— Trade 


18 

5 

Others 


, , 

h 

0 

X.—OOMESTIO SERVICE 


715 

57 

Others 


, , 

28 

17 

xn. — L aBOITRERS UNSPUOlFrED 


36 

90 






XIII. — BeOOABS, PROSTITUrES, BTO, 

, . « 

9 

46 

KASlIMfKI (Musalm.vn)— 





Others 


24 

37 

I. — Exploitation of animals and 

VEGETATION 


4 





Tneoim? from rent of land 


• • 

14 

23 





C^llfivator8 of all kinds . , 



117 

4 

JULAHA (Hindu)— 




Field laboimns, wood iMitters, cte, 



15 

1 

I. — Exploitation of animals and 

vegetation 

384 

85 

Raisers of livestock, etc. . . 



11 

1 

Income from rent of land 


15 

7*43 

Others 


• • 

1 

- . . 

CultivatorH of all kinds « . 


285 

.30 

JII.^INfWSTIlIES 



549 


Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. 


51 

32 

Artisans and other woikmcit 


• • 

547 

ti 

Raisers of livestock, etc. . . 


20 

19 

Others 


.. 

2 

1 

Others . . • . 


7 

150 

IV. — Transport 



62 


II.— Extraction of minerals 


15 

29 

Labourers and boatmen . . 



59 


III. — Industries 


465 

40 

Others 



3 

1 1 

Arlisans and other workmen 


463 

40 

V. — Trade 



56 

8 

Others . , , . 


2 

loo: 

X. — Domestic service 



28 

1 18 

IV.—Transport 


28 

191 

XI 1. — L ABOU RERS U NSPECIFIED 



64 

29 

V. — ^Trade 


10 

23 

XllT. — B kggars, prostitutes, etc. 



19 

39 

X — Domestic service 


18 

14 

Others 



62 

1 12 

XI [.—Labourers unspecified 


61 

33 






Others 


24 

45 

KHATRI (Hindu)— 









J.— Exploitation of animals and 

vegetation 

104 

11 





Income, from rent of land 


, 

30 

22 

JULAHA (Musalman)— 




Cultivators of all kinds . . 



50 

6 

1 I.— Exploitation of anlmals ani> vegetation 

124 

3 

Raisers of livestock, etc. . . 



5 

1 ? 

Income from rent of land 


fi 

14 

Othcra . 



7; a 

Cultivators of all kinds . . 


77 

4 

III. — Industries 



64 


Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. 


21 

0 

Artisans and other workmen 



6I: D5 

Kaisers of livestock, etc. . . 


20 

1 

Others 



/il 1 

Others * 


1 

4 

IV.—Transport 



461 1 

IIL— Industries 


782 

24 

Labourers, boatmen, etc. 



27| I 

Artisans and other workmen 


782 

24 

Others 



19' .. 

IV.—Transport 


11 

2 

V,— Trade 





V.— Trade 


11 

5 

Vlf. — I’lJBLio administration 



580i 2 





VJIJ. — Arts and profe.ssion9 



«i •• . 

X.— Domestic sebtiob 


14 

15 

Lawyers, doctors and teachers, etc. 



82: « 

XIL— Labourers unspeoifiso 


22 


Others 



26; 4 

XIIL— Beogars, prostitutes, etc. 


13 


IX.— Persons living on their income 




Otsers 


28 

Hr 

X. — Domestic service 

. , 


W, 





Others 



41 









7C 

he 

KAMBOH (Kamboj) Sxxh— 




-KH.4T1U (Sikh)— 




Hi 

1 I.— Exploitation of animals and vegetation 

981 







OMvators of aU kinds . . 


$02 

2 

L— Exploitation of animals and 

VEGETATION 

224 


Rolaanof livestock, etc. .. 


26 


Income from rent of land 

, , 

, , 

84 

21 

Others 


4 


Cultivators of all kinds . . 

, , 

, , 

132 


XIL— Labourers unspeouted 


10 

75 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. 

, , 

. , 

« 


Others 


69 

18 

Others 

• • 

• • 

a 

■1 
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SUnUDUEY YiMM. 


OBATtEM Xa. 


(OCCUPATIONAL)-SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII. 
Occupations of selected castes— conttnt/etf. 


Caste and occupation. 


:.s 


o 


& 

U 0) I 


(4 Ol u b W as 




^ g 


Casts and occupation. 



\ 


klTATRl (SiKn)--co/Jc/j/W. 

HI. — Indostbiks 
A rtisans aiul other worknipu 
Others 

IV. — 'I’UANSJ'OBT 
I^aboiifiTs, boatinent etc. 

Othrrs 

V, --THADE .. 

VJ I.*-PoBi.io administbation 
A’ lIL— A rts and imioficssions 

Lawyers, tloet<jrs, b'uchors, cie. 

Others 

iX. I’EBSONS TjnNU on TIIKIK INCOJl 

X.-I-DOMESTIC SEBVTCE ‘ . . 

Otheus 
kHO.TA (MuSAf.MAN) • 

j ._JjJjtl*LOlTATJOS OF ANIMALS AND VE(’«£TATIOS 
* Incom<^ frtjm rent (it land 
Cull i valors ot all kinds . . 

Vield labomcTs, (Uillers, etc. 

Kaisers of livesl'K'k, etc. . . 

Otlvrs 

IXI._lMn:sTRlES 

V.—TRAI)K 

XH IaUOIIUKBS UNSriCfTFIKD 

Xllf. — UkUOAKS, rUOSTITUTKS, ETC. 

Others 

I 

KllOKHAU (Musvlman) - I 

JOXf'T/OlTATlON OF ANIMALS AND VEOKTATlOSj 

(hdlumlors of oil tiadi 
Tield labourers, wood cuMf'rs, etc. 
liaisurs of livtsslook, (dc. . . 

Others .. 

IJ. ElTRACTION OF MINERALS 

HI. -iNDDSTalKS 
IV.-^-TRANSI'ORT 
V __TUADG 

VIII — AllTS AND PROFESSIONS 

LaWrs. doctors arid teachers, etc. 

OthcM-s 

X.— l)OM ESTIC s KRVICE 
Xlf, -Laiuhirkus unspecified 
xilt.— R rooaus, prostitutes, etc. 

Others 

IkUMIIAR (Hindu)— 

Exploitation of animals and vegetation 

Income from vi*ut of land 

Cultivators of all kinds • • 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. 

Raisers of livestock, etc. . . 

Others • • 

II. Extraction of Minebals 

HI.— INDUSTRIKS 
ilrltMiur and oihar u'orkmen 
Othbrs 

IV. — Transport 

V. — Trade 

XII.— Labourers uNSPKriFiiD 
Otdbbs 

IkUMHAR (Musalman)— 

' L-BWLOITATIONOP animals and TJtOBTATION 

Income from rent o! land 

OuUivatoM of all kinda .. 

JSeld labourers, wood outtera, etc, . . • • 

OtliKrt 


60 

m 

1 

36 

24 

12 

459 

40 

52 

2.T 

27 

29 

251 

75 


202 ! 

Ifi 

119 

49 

I f 

if 

135 

502 

68 

25 

68 


700 

o?o\ 

H 

60 

1 

85 

24 

ui 

101 

df 

28j 

521 

43 


293i 

Ci 

240i 

2 * 1 - 

02 I 

* 2 ' 

540! 

539 \ 

1 

67| 

30| 

29| 

191 


184, 

11 

1231 

i 


56| 

fid 

ti 


13 


; UMHAR (MuS ALM 

III. — Industries 
Ariisanft and other workmen 

IV. - 'I’ran spout 

V. — Trade 

X. — Dombstjo service 

X II. — L ABO V KEKS UNSPECIFIED 

XIII. — Bkogars, prostitutes, etc. 

OriiEua 

.OIIATl (ffiNDU)— 

T.- KXPLCm’ATlON OP ANIMALS AND VEGETATION 

Income from rent of land 
Cultivators of all kinds . . 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. 

Raisers of livestock, etc. . . 

OtlUMS 

HI. -Industries 
Artisans ami other workmen 
Others 


j iOJlAR (Musalm an)— 

17! 1. — Exploitation of animals and vegetation 

2 ffl Income from rent of land 
^ Cultivators of all kinds . . 

\2 l^u'ld labourers, M’ood cutlers, etc. 

5 ! Raisers of livestock, etc. . . 

g OtlieiH 

111. I MHTSTRIES 
Artisans and other workmen 
Otiibrs 

X.— DoMESTK; SERVICE 

XII. — La nuuREiis i ; nspecified 
Others 

ih;, 

1>7 iMACn H I (Musalman) — 

J. -Exploitation of animals and vegetation 
Income from rent of land 
Cultivators of all kinds . . 

Field labourers, wood cutbis, etc. 

Raisem of livestock, etc. . . 

Others 

III. ' Industries 

IV. — Transport 

Labourers, boatmen, etc. 

Others 

V. — Trade 

^.—DOMESTIC REJIVWK 
XII. — Labourers unspecified 

XIIL— BeGGAR.9, PBOSTITUTE.S, ETC. 

Others 
2< MAIITAM (Sikh) 

H J.— Exploitation of animals and veqSTATION 

Income from rent of land 
Cultivators of all kinds . . 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. 

Kaisers of livestock, etc. . . 

Fishing and huntiwj 
HI. — Industries 
Otiibrs 

VIALI (Hindu)— 

2^ I. — Exploitation of animals and VEaxTATiON 
Cultivators of all kinds 
tleld labourers, wood cutterg, etc. 

Kaisers of livestock, etc. . . 

Others 

III.— Ikdustbibs 
V.— Tbadi 

X.— DOMXSTIO 81BY10I 
OvSBBa 


11 

1' 


u 

lb 

1 

6 


632 

66 

9| 

47 

121 

16, 




417 

831 

12 

4^ 

357 

3U 

29 

26^ 

18 21 

1 

4 

538 


53 S 


45 


201 


Ifii 

W 


29! 

11 


1 


714 

8 

713 

33 

1 

12 

13 

9 

19 

48 

53 

9 

22 


1( 


164 


33 


1£ 


15 

52 


28 


26 


2 


12 

6 

aWs 

88| 

52 

8o| 

13 

|H 

28 

281 

924 


11 

16 

838 

1 

10 

16 

16 

5 

4 \ 

12 

49 

168 

2 fl 

84 

881 

18 

736 

U 

64 

30 

28] 

8 

1 

4 

841 

5£ 

84 

884 

81 

1 

48 

1C 




p < 
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(OCCUPATIONAL) -SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIU. 
Occupations of selected castes cemtinufd. 


is-® ll§ 


Oasts asd oooitpation. 


1 5 S ® M o 

82= BP? 

>3 p OJ . b 


OaSTE Alfl> OCCUPATION. 


?! o. 

ur: 


<u » 

f ^ , 

fgf IS 


'll ALIAR (Musalman) — 

L— Exploitation ov ANiMAiiS anu 
Caltivators of all kinds 
Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. 
Raisers of livestock, etc. . . 

Others 

IIL — Industeiks 
IV.— Transport 
JLiaboiin'rs, boatmou, etc. 

Others 

X. — Domestic spjrvice 
XIL— Labourers unspecified 
XIII.— Begoars, prostitutes, etc. 
Otickka 

.Vf ALLAH (Musalman)- 


I. — EXPLOIT.iTION OF ANIMALS AND VEGETATION 
lucomo from rent of land 
Cultivators of all Icinds . . 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. . . 

Ilaisers of livestock, etc. 

Fishing and liimting 
Others 

Ilf, — I ndustries 
lV.--TnANiiFOHT 
Labouiers, boatmen, etc. 

Others 

XIL*' -LaBOUKEBS UNSPEOIFIED 
Others 


jilEO (Mu.salman)— I 

i 

I. — Exploitation of animai..s and vegetation i 
Cultivators of all kinds . . . . | 

Others . . . . . . I 

Others . . . . . . j 

JiIIRASI (Musalman)— j 

I. — Exploitation of animals and vegetation 
• Income from rent of land 
Cultivators of all kinds . . 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. . . 

Raisers of livestock, etc. 

Others 

III.— Industwes 
VIII. — Arts and pbufessions 
X.— Domestic sbbviox 
XIL — Labourers unspboifikd 
XIlL-'BHOGARa, PROSTITUTES, ORIML 
NALS AND INMATES OF JAILS AND 
ASYLUMS .. 

Others 


MOOHl (Musalman>- 

L— Exploitation or animals and 
I ncome from rent of land 
Oultivators of all kinds . . 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. 
Raisers of livestock, etc. . . 

Others 

IIL— Industeibs 
ArUaant and other workmen 
Others 

X.— Dombstxo sbbvioi 
XIL— LaBOUBBBE UNSPEOnrUD 
XUL— BlOQABa^ FBOSTtTUTJBS, ITO. 

OXHIBS 


VXGBTATION 


845 

6 


y 1 

2:i 

2l 

\v 

11 


r>: 

35: 


14: 

7 

l.‘ll 

si 


j 

13' 

*46; 

30! 

41 

16j 

34! 

471 

28. 

1 

512 

2 

20' 

14. 

370, 

1 ! 

oil 

2 ' 

21 

4 

:io, 

n' 

3 

h; 

104 

36; 

254 

3! 

2r>3 

3 

1 

7 

63! 

26 

67! 

1 

16 

1 

975| 

5’’ 

97(» 

o' 

5 

li 

25| 

37! 

i 

1 

1 

4i 


26| 

46; 

2: 

15 

u 

3; 

0 

1 

7ii 

38 

41: 

44,! 

15! 

23 

11 

22 

53; 

! 

766 

3.3 

19 ! 

5 

143 

3 ' 

8 

12; 

94 

2* 

26 

2 ' 

14 

7: 

1 

l! 

770 


774 

w\ 


MOCllAL (Muhalman)- 
I.— Kxi'LOjtation of animals \nd 
Vvlti valors of all Linds 
j I'ield labonixT.-;, wood cutters, i-fr. 

1. Uaijror. of II vt stuck, etc. .. 

Others 

111. Industries 
! IV. — Transport 
, i U»bour(‘iH. boatmen, efi*. 

I Others 

' V . Trade 

VL— IT'rliu forok 
! VTl. — l*rRLTU ADMT.M.STI’ATfON 
Vlll. — A rts and professions 
j X. Domkstu; service 

X II. —Labourers UNSpEriFlKD 
I X III.' Beggars, prortitutes, etc. 
Others 


KxpLGpr.vnoN of animals and 
Cultivntt>i 8 of ail kinds . . 

Field labourer, wood eutb^rs, etc, 
liaisiT.s of iivei»ti»ck, ete. . . 

Others 

Ilf.— 1 ndi;strib.s 
Artisa7ia and other worhaen 
IV. Transport 
X.‘- Domestic service 
X ll. — L abouukrs unspecified 
Xlli.- -Beggars, prostitutes, etc. 
Otijkp.s 


iNAI (Hindu)-. 

I I.- -Exploitation of animals and vegetation 
income from rent of land 
I Cultivators of alt kinds . . 

'I Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. . . 

; Kaisers of livestoek, et<\ . . 

j Others 

I 111.— Industries 
Others 

InAI (Suvii)- 

1. — Exploitation ok .vnimai.s and vegktatiok 
;i Income from rent of land 

I f -ultivatoLs of all kinds . . 

[: Field labourers, wood cuttern, etc. 

t\ Kaisers of livestock, etc. . . 

l' Others 

1 ; JiL INDUSTJUES 

j Others .. .. ... 

iInAI (Musai^an)' 

; 1. — Exploitation of animaiai and vegetation 
! Income from rent of land 

; Cultivators of all kinds . . 

; FicUl lalx>urcrs, wood cutters, etc. . . 

Kaisers of livestock, ete. . . 

!l Others 

IJL-^INDUSTIUES 

f Others 


I’AKHIWARA (Musalman) — 

I.— Exploitation of anhials and vegetation 
Income from rent of land 
Caltivators of all kinds 
Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. . . 
liaisers of livestock, etc. . . 

Fishing and hunting 
Others 
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(OCCUPATIONAL)-SDBSIDIART TABLE VOL 
Occupations of solcctod castas— continueif. 


Oabth \nd oooupatiom. 


2 8 ffi . 

Oj O til /A 

I S a i ? a 


CaSTB and OOOUBAXIOB. 


I’AKHIWAIIA (MusALSiAN)--conc/tti€rf. 

Iff.— iNDirSTJUKS 

V. — Tbadb 

Xlf.—liABOUimiS UNSPECIFIED 
XllL^BSOQA RS, RROSTITUTRS, CHI M I 
NALS AND INMATJilS OF JAILS AND 
ASYLUMS .. 

OlilERS 


PATH AN (Mitsalman)— 

1. -KAPLOirATlOV t)K ANIMALS AND VEUKTATION 
CtiUU\Uora of all kinds 
PijIJ libjurors, wojil <;utt(»rs, pt«. . . 
lUiuiirs of i; wstock, otc. . , 

Ocii^rs 

[ III. — [NDU9TUI1CS 

Artisaos atiu otlK^r vvorkinen 

Others 

IV, — Transpoet 

LAbjurers, b^vitmoii, etc. 

Ooli-nj 

V, — TaADB 

VI, — Public FouoR 

VI I, -Public AUMiNisTUATioN 
X — OOMUdnO SERVICK 
XII. — fiABOUKKUS UNaPECiFlED 
XUf.— BlSaOARS, PllUSriTUTBS, kto, ,, 

Oi'HBRf 

QAS.SAB ( Mu SALMAN) — 

1. — tiXPLOirATION OK animals AND VKOlfiTATlON 
lri:io<n'j from rent of land 
OultivatorH of all kinds 
Piold labourers, wood outtors, otc. 

11 users of livesttujU, et**, , . 

Olhvrd 

III. -lNDUSTRUiS 

IV. -TaANSpoitr 

Labitun^rs, bjatmcMi, etc. 

Others 

V. -Pradm 

XII. '-ijABouaKELs unspecified 

OriiEEi 


^UUES^HL (Musalman).— 

I.— fiXPLOlFATION OF ANIMALS AND V 

CuttiecLtors of all 

Field >ab.)urers, wnod eutters, etc. 
UiiscrH of livestock, (jtc. . . 

Others 

III. — Industuiks 

Artisans and other wtu kineii 

IV. — Transport 
J^abjurers, boatrnon, etc. 

Others . . ... 

V. — Tbadk 

VII. — 1' U « LIO A DM IN I STR ATION 

VI I I, --Arts and professions 

U?lieion 

OtilCLi 

XIIL -BbcCAUS, PttOSTITUTP:S. ETC. 
OlSERS 


ftAJFUr (Hindu) - 

L—iiXPLOIf AXIOM OK ANIMALS AND VEGETATION 

OuUimiors of all kinds . . 

Field labourw^rs, wood cutters, oto. . . 

Uaisera of livestock, etc, . . 


IIAJPUT (Hindu)— coRcIutfed, 

) IIL — Industries 

I Artisans and other workmen 

i Others 

1 V.— Transport 

IiaboiirciM. boaliiieit, etc. 

I Others 

} V.- -Trade 

VI. —Public FORCE 
j X.'- Domestic sf.rvioe 

I OrjiKRS 


10 RA.jJ>UT (Musalman)- 

28 I. — K.kploitation ok animals and vegetation . , 
. I CaUioators of nil kinds 
21; Field labourers, wood outters, etc. 

24j Jlaisers of livestock, etc, , . 

•1 Others 

1 111. — Industries 

1. IV. — Transport . . . * 

li V. -Trade . . . . ’ [ ’ 

2; VH.— Public FORCE 
. j VII.— Public administration 

. I Xll. -!iAUOURBRS UNSPECIFIED 

8 Others 

9 . .. . 

I8SAINI (Hindu)- 

8 1.— Exploitation ok animals and vegetation . 
Cnllivnlftrs of all kinds 
Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. . . 

3 Kaisers of livestock, etc. . . 

4 Others ' . . 

2 111.— Industrik.s 

H Artisans and other workmen 
i Olliers 

3 V. '-Trade ' ’ 

VI.- -Public force , . . [ * 

13 Otiieuh 

1 

1 SAINI (.SiKfT>- 

5 I. — E.xploitation ok animals and vegetation , 

2 Uullirators of all kinds 

23 Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. . . 

14 Kaisers of livestock., etc, 

OtlvTs . . , , ^ I 

VI.— PuBUC FORCE 

6 Others 

0 

3SAN1SI (llr.NDu)- 

I. — Kxploitation of animals and VKOBTAIIOE , 
37 Income from rent of laud 

37 Cultivators of all kinds , . 

2 Field laboui’ot'H, wood cutters, etc. 

1 Kaisers of livestock, etc. . . 

3 Others 

2 in. — I ndustries .. .. 

. . IV\ — Tran.sport .. 

7 V. — Trade . . . . [ . ‘ | 

U XIL— Lauourrhs unbfegiftbo ., i! 

8 XllL-SHGOAHS, PROSTITUTES, ORIMI 

12 NALS AND INMATES OF JAILS ANl 
19 ASYLUMS .. 

Others 


1 9 SI AY AD (M us ALMAN)— 

19 

6 I.— JSxPLOITATrOW Of ANIMALS AlH) VIQSTATIOV . . 

8 Income from rent of land . , , , 

1 CuItivatocB of all kinds .. 
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(OCCUPATIONAL)— SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII. 
Occupations of selected castes — cotuinued. 


I® 

-tts . i 

G 


0A8TB AND OOOUPATIOlf. 




M X M . 

M 01 O hm ^ oQ 

a ° § a 2 i 

3 If 0) 13 ? tS 


(JaSTB 4NI) OOOITPATION. 


C «o 
o 

. a" 


u ; S ^ g 

i-a-siil 

g S « a 8 

3 ^ 3 ^ 

5*5 ;c5 


3AYAD (MusALMAMj'—concfitr/e:/. 

Yield labourent, wood cutCor*, etc. . . 

Kiisors of livostock, etc. , . 

Others 

III. — Industries 

IV. — Transport 
Laboarors, boatmen, etc. . . 

Others 

V. — Trade 

VI. — PUBUO FOttOB 

VII. — PaDLlO ADMINISTRATION 
VI IL— Arts and professions 

Belijian 

Otlicr.'i 

X. — Domkstio srbvioe 
XU.— Labourers u.nspeolfieo 
XIII. — Uruoars, prostitutes, Ere. 

OriiKRs . . ... 

SHEIKH (Musalman)— 

I, —Exploitation of animals and vegetation 
Inooiuj from rent of land 
Odlti valors of all kinds . . 

Ftold labourorfl, wood cutters, cUi, , . 

Kaisers of livestock, etc. . . 

Othors 

III.— Industries 
I Arlisuus and other workmen 
Otil T.S 

I IV. — rRANSPORT ^ 

‘ Labjurors, boatmen, etc. 

Others 

V. -^-TRADS 

VI. — PUllUO FOROK 

VU. — PUttI.10 ADMINISTUATION 
Vf If. —Arts and professions 
K^Ji'jioti 

Lawyers, doctors, (jtc. 

Others 

; X. — Domestic service 
I XU. — Labourers unspecified 
I XIIL — Bbooars, PRosriruTEs, etc. . . 

OrtcBRi 

SUiVAK (Hindu) - 

L— Exploitation of animals and vegetation 
Income from rent of land 
Caltivators of all kinds 
Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. 

Kaisore of livestock, etc. . , 

Others 

IIL-^^INDUSTRIRS 
V.— Trade 
OrnBRS 

SUiSfAK (Musalman)— 

I I, —Exploitation of animals and veoetation 
I Cultivators of all kinds 
Oth.’Ps 

Ill.-^^INDUSTRIES 

I*) 

rAKKHAN{HiNDU)- 

I.— Exploitation ok animals and vegetation 
iRcomo from rent of land 
Oultivatora of all kinds . . 

Field labourers, wood cutters, otr. . . 

Rabera of livestock, etc. .. 

Others 

lU.^lNDUSTRIES 
XU.— Labourers uNSpnomBD 

OrsEBS 


TARKHAN (Sikh)- 

L— Exploitation or animals and veoetation . . I 
lacome from rent of land ..i 

OoItivatOKB of all kinds .. .. 


16 

1 

I 

1 .. 

1 

1 

1 

40 

48 

33 


30 


23 

3 

32 


33 


407 

7 

3Sf 

H 

23 

9 

24 

5 

23 

16 

94 

12 

10 

14 

215 

o| 

4 

138 

1.1 

3 

30 

2 

20 

1 

6 

1 

132 

21 

130 

21 

2 

2 

61 

i 

.'4 

1 

7 


293 

‘ 3 

49 


36 


38 

8 

!l 

2 

16 

5 

II 

21 

61| 

7 

45 

13 

45 

17 

20 

8 

84 

22 

7 

22 

66 

25 

6’ 

7 

1; 

3l 

1: 

M 

831 

5’ 

18 

»; 


RfliMjTs of liv».--itoclv,(itc. . . 

Others 

III . - INDUSTRIES 

I V. -— Th.\\sim)ut 

XU. LaHOUBERS l;N,Sl*K(’IFIlCb 
OriiLRs 


1 . — Exploitation of anlmals and veopitation 
liD'omo from n^nt of land 
Cultivators f>f all kinds . . 

Pield labi Mirers, worul eiitLvrs, rte. 

K'l’surs tyf livestoek, ote. . . 

O li-iM 

Ilf. INDUSTRIES 
XU. -L\boijki:us ijnspecufird 
O f 11 Kits 

ELI (.Musai.ma-n) 

I. Es'PLOirATlON OF ANIMALS AND VJJTiKTATlON 
inctitri!*, from rent of laud 
tJiilli valors <if all kinds . . 

Field labourers, wood cutters, ete. 

Raisers of livestock, ett*. . . 

OtllTfS 

III. — INDUSTRIES 
fV. Tuan.si'Obt 

V. — Til A or. 

XU. — LAHOOHPiKS IJNSna iFIKD 
Otukus 
HJROPEANS- 

IV. —Transport 

Owners, managciv, .'»)up’s oftioere, etc. 
Labourers, boatmen, ute. 

Vr.--PUHLI(J KORCK 
Cornnussiouedanfi (buetted Oflicei-H. . 

Others 

VII. “I’uBiao administration 
C. l/.et led 0 111 eel’s 
Others 

VUI. — Arts and i’Rofkshions 

lleliirion 

Lawyem, rloelors. etc. 

Others 

OrirEiis 


71 111 . -Industuius 

."j! Artisans and lUbcr wurkmen 

li Otlinrs 

5 ’ TV. -Transpokt 

9j OwiVTs, manji;;t rs, ship’s olllieerfl, etc. 
251 l.ibi)ur«M’s, bnatni' ii. etc. 

V. -Tiude 

7 VI. ’PUIILIO FOr.OE 

8 Commissi f)Med and (bizetttMi Oflfic'^*rs. . 

'* Others .. .. ^ 

2 VIL- “i*irul.l<j VOMINISTHATION 

25 Gazetted Oltici-ra 

Others . . . . 

27 VI U. — .Arts and i’uokiss.sions 
79 Rei’i''ioii 

27 J.awyefs, do<’t.)r-', rt'-. 

21 Others 

.J IX,- -Persons living on their inoome 
X.— Domkstio service 

4 xr. — CONTKAOTOUS, OLERKS, ETC. 

89 Others 
13 ARMENIANS - 

IV. -Transport 

V. — Trade 

4 VI. — PUIILIO FOBOE 

,33 , VIHIfc- P ublic administration 
2 VIU. — Arts and professions 

I* fV. — I.TVfvn OV 'I'tin'Tn TVOOVB 


52 

48 

4 

805 .. 

81 .. 
724 .. 

46 I 
25 I 

21 li 

53 

12 74 
28 13 

13 .376 

44 


40 m 

30 84 
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(OCCUPATIONAL)-SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII. 
Occupations of selected castes~co? 2 /mtie^. 


( •A£>T1-J AM> OOCirPATlOK. 


!£ ^ 

“ C CL **-• 

' Ci 

2 ^ £ . 

I W ^ ^ Qi ff ' 

lllllll 



IaiJGAKW.AJ. {Klsdv)- 


1. — Exploitation of animals and 

VEGlfrATlON 

12 

income frotu rent of land 


2 

Cultivators of ah kindn 


D 

Othorn 


1 

III. — iNni'STHlES 


65 

Artisans aiui otbei“ workmen 


62 

Others 


ri 

IV.—Tuansport 


47 

l..aboiircr.^, lioatmen. . 


.'10 

Oih» I.'. 


17 

V. - TRADE .. 


1 772 

VU. - - Pu BLio administration 


17 

Vlll.' Arts and professions 


19 

IX. — Pkiisons living on tueib income 

17 

X. - Domestic service 

. . 

24 

XI. — Contractors, ('lerks. ktc. 


19 

Otuers 

.. 

1 » 


ACKJAltWAI. ( Iain). 

Iff. -iNDirSTUIR^ 

IV. — TitAN.srouT 

V. —TUADK . . 

VII.- t'UWT.lC AmilNWTKATlOK 

IX. — PjfiHSONS UVrN(} ON THKIK INCOME 

Oturhs 

AHili (Htndu)- 

I. -KxI'LOITATION of animals and VBOBTATION 
(JuUivaUifH of all kinds 
liaincrH of livestock, etc. . . 

OLhers 

III. — Induhtbies 

IV. — ^'rBANSPOHT 

V. — Tbadb 
VL—l’rBLio FOBoi-: 

X. — Domestic sebvicje 

XII. — LaUOUBERS I'NSFKCmfiD 
Otiiehs 

AHAIN (Mus vlman)— 

I. — Exploitation of animai^ and vegetation 
Cultivators of all kiroh 
Olliers 

III. — InDL'STRIKS 

IV. — Tkansport 

V. -Trade 

VL -Pd IILIO FORCE 

IX.— Persons living on their income 
Others 

BRAHMAN (HindlH 

I. — KXPLOITATION OF ANIMALS AND VEGETATION 
CiiltivatoTS of all kinds . . 
l‘'io!d labourers, wood outtors, ete. . . 

Kaisers of livestock, etc. . . 

Others 

I III,— Industries 
[ IV.— Transport 
V.— Trade 
VL— Public force 

VII. — Pciinc administration 

VIII. — Arts and rROFESRiONS 
Beligion 

rnhem 


BKAIIWAN (Hindu)— cowrffidcd. 

X.— Domestic skbvicb 
5 XII. -LABOURliBS unspecified 
18 Xlll.~ Beggars, prostitutes, etc. . . 
4 Othbus 


21 OHAMAU (IflNDlj) — 

1.— Exi*loitation of animals and vegetation 
Cultivators of all kinds . . 

Field labourers, wood cutlers, etc. 

Others 

III. INDUISTIHES 

I V. — Transj'Ort 

V. — ^1'rade 

XU. — Labourers unspeoified 
Ojiiebs 

CHUHHA (Hindu) — 

Exploitation of animals and vegetation 
Cultivators of all kiruls . . 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc, . . 

Others 

III.- ^IN/WETJUKS 
TV. —Transport 

VI. — Public FORCE .. 

VII. — Public administration 
X. — Domestic service 
XII. — Labourers unspecified 
Otheus 

DHANAK (Hindu)— 

1. — Lxi’luitation of animals and vegetation 
Cultivators of ail kinds . . ... 

■Field labourers, w'ood cutters, etc. 

Otht?r.s 

III. — Industries 

IV. — Transport 
DOMESTIC SERVICE 

XU. -Labourers unspeoified 
Otuers 

DHOBI (Hindu)' 

1. — Hsj'loitatiun of animals and vegetation 
Cultivators of all kinds . . 

Field laboua^rs, wood cuttcro, otc. . . 

Otliers 

II/.—INIWSTRIES 

IV. — I’BANSPORT 

X.- -Domestic SERVICE 
XII. — Labourers un.spkoifibd 
Others 

201 

DHOBI (Musaijian)— 
in.'-^INIWSTRIES 

IV. — Transport . . . . • 

DAOl AND KOLl (Hindu)— 

I.— Exploitation of ANiMAiiS and vbqstation 
CuUit'otora of all kinds 
Field iaboureiB, wood cutters, etc. . . 

OthpiR 

III. — Industries 

IV. — Transport 

V. — Trade 

X.— Domestic serviob . . • 

XU.— Laboubbrs unspeoifibd 
Others 


4 ]| 20 


Numbe-r cf female 
workers per 100 
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(OCCUPATIONAL)-SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII. 

Occupations of selected continued. 


OikSTE AND OOOUPATION. 


( ASTIJ AND OflCUPATION. 


SJ O o ; ^ 

a g ^ a o g 


FAQlPv (Musalman) — 

I.— Exploitation of animals and yeoetation 1 
CuItivator.s of all kinds . . 

Kolcl labourei-8, wood (■utUn.s, etc. . . 

Others 

HL—Industhies 

IV.— Transport 
XII.— Labourers unspeciitied 
XIU.-^BEOOARS, PROSTITUTES, CRIMI- 
NALS AND INMATES OF JAILS AND 

ASYLUMS 

Others 


OUJJAK (Hindu)— | 

I.— Exploitation op animals and veoetation | 

Cultiviiton of all kindfi ., .. ..| 

Eield labourers, wood cuttoi's, etc. . . . .j 

Uttisers of livestock, etc. . . 

Ollier'' 

III. — iKDUSTUIKS 

IV. — Tuanspout 

V. —Trade 

XI L— Labourers unspecified 
Othehs 


JAT (Hindu)— 

1.— Exploitation op animals and vegetation 
CuUiKuior^ of all kinds 


Others 

HI. — Industries 

IV. — Tr AN. sport 

V. — Trade 

VI. — Public force 
Others 


JHlVVAtt (Hlndu)- 

1.— Exploitation of animals and vegetation 
Inouine froui rent of land 
Cultivators of ail kinds . . 

Others 

III. — Industries 

IV. — Transport 

V. — Trade 

X.---DOMESTIC SERVICE 
XIL— Labourers unspeouteo 
Others 

JULAHA (Hindu>- 

L Exploitation of animals and vegetation 

Cultivators of all kinds . . 

Others 

lll^INDVSTRIES 

IV. — ^Transport 

V. — Thadb 

VUL — Arts and professions 
X.— DOMSSTIO SBBVIOE 

XIL — Laboubbbs unspecified 
Otbers 

KHATRI (Hindu)— 

1.— SXFLOITATXON OF ANIMALS AND VEOITATION 

Cultivatots of all kinds . . 

Field labourers, wood cutters, oto. . . 

Others 

IIL— Industries 

IV. — Transport 

V. ^TRADE .. 


KIlATril (Hindu)- ro>i eluded. 

VII. - PuBUf.' admtntstration 

VIII. — AkTH and eiJOPV.SsloNM 

IX. pRKSONS LIVINC; oN TIIEIK INTOMK 

X. — OojiE.sTH' sLuvirK 

Others 

KCMIlAll (llTNDi:)- 

l.— E nploitatfon of anim\i.s and vegetation 
Cultivators of all kin<lM . . 

Piold l.ibourcrs, woo<i futUirH, eU‘. 

Otlu VH 

ni.-JSDrsTRlES 

V\ --'rU VNSPORT 

.—Trade 

L. — l)OME.STH.' SEUVK E 
HI. — LvBurREUy UNSPECIFIED 
< ITIIEU.S 

LOIIAU (IfiNDi )— 

J.— Kxploitation of animat, .s and vegetation 
liK‘<»uu* from Ti nt of land 
(’iillivators of all kinds 
Pield labourers, wotal i iiMors, etc. 

Others 

ni.—JxnrsTniEs 

V.— Trans piMiT 

X.- -l)OMKSTt<! SBRVIf'F. 

Others 

MACIlilt (Musaf^man)- 

II I. Industuffs 

IV. — Transport 
X.- -DOMESTIC SERVICE 
Others 

MALI (Hindu) - 

. — KXPI.OITATION OF ANIMVLS AND VEGIiT.ATION 
CuUimlors of all kiruh 
Kidd luboiuer.s, woud cutkT.s, otc. 

Of hers 

;il. -Industries 
lV. -Transport 
-'Frade 

X. — Domestic service 
\ 11.— Labourers unspecified 
Others 

.M KO ( M I .SALM A N ) — 

I. — Exploitation of animals and veoetation 
Culiirators of all kinds 

III. — Inhustriks 

IV. - Transport 

V. — Trade 

VI. — Public force 
X.— Domestic SERVICE 
XII. — JmBOURERS UN.SPEGJF1EI) 

Others 

_MO(jiHAL (Musalman)— 

I.- Exploitation of animals and vegetation 

Cultivators of all kinds . . 

Others 

[II. — InDU-STRIES 

IV. — Transport 

V. — Tuauk 

VI. — PuBUO force 

VTL— PUBUC ADMINISTRATION 

IX. — Persons living on thbib incomx 

X. — Domestic servtoe 
Othbbs 
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OBAPTEB ZU( BUBSISUBT TlBLBk 


(OCCUPATIONAL)-SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIH. 

Occupations of seiected casteo— continued. 



1© fi 

c 

u c 

1 0) 

1 »- ti'J 

Caste and oocui-ation. SiS ^ 

! C 

1 iS ^ 

; M (L ^ 

O O c 

1 5 

30 

fc. 

o 

^ ct. 

2 . 

.2 o ^ 

» 

CaStb and occupation. 

|.S J 

u , 
II ' 
III- 
.g§ 

e'b'g 

gsi 

K ! 

|§ 

ih 

gSe 

n 

1 

. 2 

3 

1 

2 

8 

NAl (Hindu)— 



SANSl (Hindu)- conchdid. 



L — Exploitation or animals and veoktation 

4*1 

1 

Vl. — P ublic force 

48 

. . 

Culti\alQrs uf all kiiiJs . . . .i 

31. 

1 

Vll.— P ublic administration 

32 

. , 

Otbcro . . . . . . . . ' 

b 


X.— Domestic .SERVICE 

24 

. . 

UL-lNDUSTlilES 

84i 

16 

X11.--Larourers unspecified 

mm 

. . 

IV. — Thanspobt .. .. ..i 

2b 


xw.~- imiuAHs, pimriTUTSs, vrimi- 



V.-Tbadk .. .. ..i 

21 

14 ! 

tiAlH Atll) INMATES OR JAILS AND 



X.—DOMESTIO SRRVlOE 

4C 

9 

ASYLUMS .. 

48 

. , 

Others . . . . . . . . j 

29 

81 

Others 

m 

*• 

I’ATHAN (Mosacman)- ' 



SAY AD (Musalman)— 



J. — liXPLOITATlON OP ANIMALS AND VKQETA'IION 

146 

1 

1. - Exploitation op animals and veoetation 

57 

6 

GuUimtors of nil kindti . . ' 

No 

J 

liicuuie fruDi it'Dl of lantl 

a 

30 

ill. — InDUaSTUIKS 

33b 

4 

Cultivators of all kinds . . 

53 

5 

I V.» Transport 

89 

1 

OtlieiH 

i 

. . 

V.— 'I radk . . . . : 

156 


III, — Industries 

347 

6 

VI. — rUBLIO PORCE .. ..i 

52 


IV.— 'rilANSrORT 

86 

1 

VJI.— PUULIO ADMINISTRATION .. ..1 

43 


Labouiers and other workmen 

73 

I 

IX. — Versons living on their income ..i 

22 

14 

OthcTP 

13 

i 

X. — OOMKSTIO SERVICE .. .. . .1 

75 

18 

V.— Trade 

2U 

. • 

XIII.- Beuoars, prostitutes, etc. .. ..j 

2b 

21 

VI.— PU BUG FORCE 

60 

. . 

Others .. .. 

5b 

5 

VIL— J^UBLic administration 

24 

. . 




VI 11.— Arts and professions 


2 

QURWyHi (Musalman) — 



Mtlif/ion 

66 


111. --Industries 

494 

7 

l.awyerH, doot(>r«, cU*. 

23 

6 

IV.— Transport 

74 


Others 

12 

4 

V.— Trade .. 

255 

9 

IX.' Versons living on their income 

32 

29 

Vll.— VuRLio administration .. 

26 


X.— Domestic service .... 

63 

16 

IX.— Versons livinq on their income 

24 

67 

Others 

38 

8 

X.*- Domestic SERVICE 

42 

44 




Others 

84 

15 SHEIKH (Musalman)— 



• 



J.— Exploitation of ANiM.iLs and vegetation 

24 

4 

KAJPOT (Hindu)— 



1 Cultivators of all kinds . . 

23 

4 

I. — Exploitation op animals and veubtation 

275 

5 

Otlieru 

1 

. . 

Guilimkm of all kind^ 

mn 

4 

111. — Industries 

439 

6 

Otlipru 

14 

« 

IV.— Transport . . . . * 


. . 

111, — Industiuks 

28S 

5 

Laboureri?, boat men, etr. 

57 


IV, — Transport 

84 

1 

0‘hers 

3 

• 

V.' -Trade 

124 

J 

V.—THADE . . 

3U 

t 1 

VI. — Publio korok 

Zl 


VII.-- VuuLic administration 

1 C 

1 

VII. — Public a dm/ nistratiOaN 

51 


VllL— A rts and professions 

2S 

1 4 

X. — Homestio service 

64 

£ 

X.— Domestic service 

6 C 

1 21 

XII.— liABOUltKRS UN.SPECIFIED 

3i 

2C 

Xll. — Labourers unspecified 

Ifi 

» 8 

Otubrs 

41 

2( 

XllL— Beggars, prostitutes, etc. .. 

1C 

1 46 




Others 

3S 

1 18 

UAJPUT (Mu.salman)— 






1. — Exploitation of animals and vkoktaiton 

41£ 

2 

SUNAK (Hindu)- 



CuUivaiora of all kitids 

4U 


IlL-^lMJUSTfilES 

922 

i 8 

III.— Industries 

m 

8C 

IV.— Transport 

IS 

• • 

IV,- Transport 

161 


V.— Trade 


1 

V.— Trade 

4( 


Othkus 

3S 

1 07 

VI.— Public force 

1« 





VIL— Public administration 

41 


TARKHAN (Hindu)- 



X.™ Domestic service 

3S 

S 

I,— Exploitation of animals and vec station 

52 

t 86 

Others 

5( 

Ifi 

CullivatorM of all kiudu .. 

4(j 

1 45 




Pick! labourers, wood eutteis, etc. . . 

15 

1 9 

SAINI (Hindu) - 



Otherb 

3 

» 

^ I,.— Exploitation of animals and veobt.\tion 

90( 

n 

1IL---IKDUSTH1KS 

78( 

1 2 

OuUivatora of til kinds 

761 


IV.— Transport 


1 

Viold labourers, wood cutterSi etc. . . 

111 

35 

V.— Trade 


K .. 

Olhcrs 

3( 


X.— Domestic SERVICE 

fSt 

i . . 

IV.— Fbansport 

U 

i .. 

XU.— Labourers vNSPXOzriED 

81 

\ n 

Xll.- - Labourers uNSPKoinRD 

8( 

.. 

Othsbs 

24 

\ 4 

Others 

4( 

t 1 







TELI (Musalman)— 



SANSl (UiNDu) - 









1.— Exploitation op animaui and viostatiom 

181 

f # • 

I.— Exploitation oy animals and vxontation 

4£ 

J .. 

Cultivators of all kinds . . 

127 

f .. 

CultivatorB of all kinds . . 

41 

1 .. 

Others 

S 


IIL — Industries 

4U 

y s: 

W.-^INDUSTItlES 

74C 

10 

IV.— Transport 

•f. i 

161 

f 

IV.— Transport 

4C 

• • 
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{OCCUPATIONAL)-SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII, 
Occupations of selected castes concluded. 


Cum AHi) oaooPATiuM. 


O d <uo* 

A. ft 

d c8 ^ 

u o O u aJ • 

ISs§$§ 

Sf! z-. 


fjASTK AND OOCi; RATION. 


! *1 ° K I a 0 < 


TBLI (MuSALMAN>--<J0ncZt(d€6?. 

V.— Tradb 

XII.— LaBOUKKBS UNSrECIFIBD 
Othbbs 

BUROPEANS^- 

IV.—Transport 

Owners, managers, ship's otTicors, etc. 
Labourers, boatmen, etc. 

VL— 'PUBUO FOBOB 
Commissioned and Gwcottod Otticcra . 
Others 

VII. — PUBLIO ADMIN iSTItATlON 

Gazetted offieom 
Others 

VIII. — Arts and paoBBsaiONS 
Holigion 

Lawyom, dootors, cte. 

Others 

Othbrs 


ANGUblNDl.WS 

III. -Industries 

IV. — ^'rUANSl'OUT 

. Owncia, inauiigtsiH, ■r.hip'K olbcciM, (^tc. 

88 Labourers, boatmt ii. ole. 

Vll. — PUIILIO ADMINISTUATIUN 
GazfLted oirieors 
6 Others 

11 Yll. — A rts and pRovi-asiONH 
X. ' l)OMK.STU' MKUVirE 
Others 

! ARMKNIANS- 
14 rv. Transport 

. Owners, nianaj;ei;>, ship’s olTitx'rs, etc, 

20 l.uboureiH, boatiiu-u, et*'-. 

162 V. - I’rade 

4(M) VI. — PUULUJ FOlU'li 

Ml VIJ. — PUUUO ADMINISTRATION 

175 VIII.— Arts and professions 
25 IX. ~Peb.son.s living on their income 


111 .. 
217i 17 


3 N: 22 

250. 360 

89. 7 

66 67 
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(OGCUPATIONAL)-SUBSIDIARY TABLE IX. 

Number of persons employed on the 18th March 1921 on Railways and in the Irrigation Dopartm ent in 

the Punjab and Delhi. 


Clam of licrsoiis* enijiloyctl. 


l^uropcaiiH 

I and 
1 Anglo- 
I IndianH. 


Rsmaeks. 


RAlLWAYiS. 

Total risR3QMa juMPLOYGo 

rerttoitt diricUy tmplotftd — 

OfflCtTH 

Subordinates di\'iA\ing uioro than Rk. 75 p. in. 

II ,, from Rs. 20 to Itn. 75 p. ui. 

i i> M under R#. 20 p, in. 

I^emons indirtclhj employed — 

OontiaoUr.^ 

t 

CknitruLloift’ regular C'inployfe.>i 


I RICIG ATION lJErARTA[Ej\T. 
Total PEU-soKii abipLovxD 
Per^uitjs fjireclly employed — 

Oflirci's 

Upper Hubordiimtfss 
Lowin' subui'dinule.'t 
Clerks 

Feoiib and other servants 
Coolies 

Persona Mirecily employed — 

Ckm tractors 

Contruftois’ regular employees 
Coolies 


{ Punjab 
Delhi 

J Punjab 
'• I Delhi 
J Punjab 
‘ ■ I Delhi 
5 Punjab 
• ' I Delhi 
j Punjab 
* • i Delhi 

( Punjab 
• * i Delhi 
( Punjab 
* • I Delhi 
f Punjab 
•• i Delhi 


2,470 One Indian 
49 I on leave. 
31,066 ' 21 Indiana 
722 on leave. 
38,560 
2.041 


(OCCUPATIONAL) SUBSIDIARY TABLE IX- A. 

Numbar of persons employed in the Post OOice and Telegraph Department on the 18tb March 1921 in tiie 

Punjab and Delhi. 


Post Offiojc. 



TELF.aRAFH DK- 
FAKTM£MT. 


(U POST« AND TELEGRAPHS. 

Total rfiiisoNR bmploveh . . 

iil>ervising ollicere (including prijbationary sujKTintendents and inapectorp 
of post uflices and assistant aiul deputy superintendents of telegraphs and 
ail ofticera of higher rank than these) 

Postmasters including deputy, assistant, sub and branch po.Htnin.sUT8 
Signalling cBtabUshincnt including warrant oilicers, non-commissioned 
officers, military IclegrophiMts and other einjiloyecH 
Miscellaneous agents, sclioolniusters, Htation masters, etc. 

Clerks cf all kinds 
Postmen 

Unskillod labour establishment including line coolies, cable guards, battery- 
nion, telegraph moRsungers, licons and other employees 
Road estabUshment consisting of overseers, runners, clerks and booking 
RKonta, boatmen, syces, coachmen, Ixioiers and others . . . i| 

(2) RAILWAY MAIL SERVK^E. 

Total PKBSOK.s EMrLOTJsn .. .. .. -J 

ux)crTising officers (including superintendents and insxjeciors of sorting) . . 

lerks of all kinds . . • • . . . . • .j 

rtors *• •• •• •• •* •• 

Moil guards, mail agents, van peons, porters, etc. . . 


BllfAEKI. 
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«AAi Distnbu^on of industries and pewons omplo 3 red. II. Particulars of cslablishmcnts employing 20 or more in 

IwlandlOn. HI. organisation of cHtahlisliments. IV. Place of origin of skilled employees. V. Place of origin of unskilled 
labouvsn. VI. ^stribution of c(*rtaiii raoes in certain industrial establislimeiits. VII. Propt^rtional distribution of adult 
women and of ohildicn of each sex in different industries. VIII. Distribution of power. 

(INDUSTRIAL)<-SUBS1DIARY TABLE I. 

Distribution of industries and persons employed. 


Industrial Establish- 
ments. 


PUNJAB 

I, Growing ofsjiecial 
prodneis. 

Tea factories 


GENERAL DISTRIBUTION OF INDUSTRIES AND PERSONS EMPLOYED. 


NUMBER OK PERSONS EMPLOYED. 


biKECTION, 
SOPERVISION 
AND ClEHICAL. 


I'NSKrLLliD LAnOITRRUS. 


r istricts and Stat<^ where 
chiefly located. 


I 3 I 3 


Kangra, Mandi State 

Kangra,Mandi State 
Jhcluiii, Shahpur, Attock 
Jholum 
Jhelum 

Jhelum, Mandi StaU', 
Kangra. 

Lahore, Amritsar, Gur- 
dospur, M»tntgoinery, 
Multan, Nubha Slab*, 
Shahpur, Patiala 

State, Ludhiana. 
Tjahoiv, AmritBur, Mon(- 
goiiiery, LyAll[inr, 
Multan, Nahha StaU.*. 
Lahore, Amritsar, Gur- 
diispur. 

Amritsar. Gurdaspur 
Laliort', (]lujranw'aia 
Lahom 

OurdaNpur, Lahoix*, 

Amritjjjir, Sialkot, 
Rawalpindi. 

T^ahon', ArarilBar, Sial- 
kot. 

Ambala, Lahore, Amrit- 
sar, Raw'nlpiiidi. 

13 Amritsar, I-^hon', Mian- 
wall, Bahawalpur 
State. 

112 FcrozoiHU'c, Amritsar, 
Lahore, Shahpur, 
Patiala State, Raha- 
walf)ur State, Mont- 
gomery. 

127 Shahpur, Amritsar, Pati- 
• ala State, Lahoie. 

9 Ludhiana 
8 Gujrat 

180 Lahore, Amritsar, Rob- 
tak, Ambala, Hoshi' 
arpur, Ludhiana, 
Gujrat, Rawalpindi, 
Shahpur, Patiala 
State. 

161 Lahore, Amritsar, Roh- 
tak, Ambala, Hoshi- 
arpur, Ludhiana, 
Gil j rat, Rawalpindi , 
Shahpur, Patiala 
State. 

28 Ambek, Lahore, Rawal- 
pindi, Bahawalpur, 
State. Patiala State. 

19 Ambala, Lahore, Rawal- 
pindi, Bahawalpur 


r> 0 7 S fl 10 j 11 12 J 13 IJ I lo 

4,217 312 5 2,139 .. 28,865 775 23,391' 2,852 2.3l2i 685 

303 7 1 82-. 320’ 0 1.<G1 224 27cJ 09 

! I I 

303 7 1 H2|.. .3201 9 1,011 224 27U: 09 

72 21 Ol!.. 1.420; 28 1,7SS 37 03: 7 

7 1.. 27!.. 7041.. 1,052 7 35;.. 

49 3-. O'. 509 20 1.72 19 2] I 

m 3.. 35.. 377 1 8 755 90 94 ' 41 

L73I 34 .. 583 .. 5,100; 83 5.433| 1,548 rdMj 100 


1,595] 3-. I 413.. I 2,107! 34 4,4:)4 1,404 229| 97 


74 28 . . 

2 J .. 
9 .. .. 


8f)0i 71 50 3 


r»:i I i.07iij 


273; 9| 109i 


13.. I 278 


2| 79 ]| 101 - . I 1,178 1 1,502| 


2 13 1 01 .. 574 I 302! .. 

9 .. .. 14.. 37 .. I2oj 


15 .. ..I 24.. 87 1 101 ill 


132 42 .. I 287 ..I 1,1GS 1 2,805' 1261 108 


1,323 22 2,400 3721 145 2.1 


1,763. .. 


39:J . . 59 

206 . . 00 
2,917 .503 2,445 


1,700| .. ..I 258 ..I 2,841 503 2,278 75ll 676 353| 


2| 75 11 284., ill, 272 1 5,582 ..I 15).. 


.. I 51 ..I 246.. 1 11,080 .. I 5,480 ..I 7 .. 
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m 


d 


§ 

Industrial Establish- 

a 

x 

ments. 

1 


<u 


o 


1 


a 

d 

d 


3 


H 



PUN JAB— concZtiflea. 


15. Production, appli- 
cation and tranamiH- 
Bion of physical 
forces. 

li]LE0TR10 rOWEU 
HOUSE. 

16. Indtiatries of Lux- 
ury. 

Priutino press . . 


DELHI 

I. Quarries of hard 
rocks. 

Wood irdustriks ‘ 
Metal 12«oustriks 
Glass and earthen- 
ware industries. 
Industries connected 
with chemical pro- 
ducts. 

Pood industries 
Furniture industries. 
Industries connected 
with buildings. 
Briok kilns »« 

9. Construction of 
means of transport. 

10. Production, appli- 
cation and trans- 
mission of physical 
forces. 

I I . Industries of Lux- 


(INDUSTRIAL)-SUBSIDIARY TABLE 1. 
Distribution of industries and persons employed— conciucleff. 


GENERAL DISTRIBUTION OF INDUSTRIES AND PERSONS EMPLOYED. 


NU.VIBKR OP PER80XS EMPLOYED. 

Direction^ i " 

Supervision . I Unskilled Labourers. 

AND Clbuical. S I 

, I 

Districts and Stairs whei'i* ® §* S* . S 

chiefly located. S c 


Rawalpindi, Lahore, 
Ludhiana, 


Ambala, Simla, Lahore, 
Amritsar, Sialkot. 
Ambala, Simla, Lahore, 
Amritaar. 
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0HA9TSB XU. 


SUBSIDIART TABLES. 
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(IKDUSTRIAL)-SUBSIDIAR¥ TABLE m. 
Organization of Establishments. 



Industrial Kstablisuments, 


o .2 S ^ 

.2 . .2 v 

no t - sp 

c' 2 2 '5 ‘d 5 

.£ g c. o 0 

3 £ JS 


PUNJAB. 

1 , Under the Local C ovehn- 

MENT on J.iOC\L AUTHOKITY 

2, Kkolstered Companies 

(a) With Kurupoan or Anglo 
Indian Dia‘ctore. 

(i>) With Indian Dine ct ora .. 

(c) With l)iK5cU»ra of differ- 
ent races. 


Privately Owned 

(fl) By Kuropcans and Anglo 
Indians. 

(6) By Indians 


(c) By joint owners of differ- 2 . . 
ent races. 

DELHL 

1. Under THE Local rJovERN- 9 .. 

MENT on Local Authhuity. 

2, Registered Companies 8 .. 

(а) With Ennipean or Anglo- 2 . , 
liulian Uiivetora, 

(б) With Indian Directors 

(c) With Directors of differ- 4 . . 

, ent races. 


Privately Owned 


{a) By Europeans and Anglo-I 2| . . 
Indians. I 


(b) By Indians 


(c) By joint owners of differ* I l| • . 
ent i'Acos. I 




1 factory, column No. fi, directed 
by Euro}x;an8 and IpdianM. 

1 factory, ctjlumn No. 8, dimeted 
by Europeans and Indians. 

J factory, column No. 1/5, din^ct- 
cd l)y Anglo*lndians and 
Indian 8. 

2 factorirH, column No. 16, climct- 
cd by Eur()|x;ans and Lidians. 

3 factories, column No. 1 7, diitrct- 
ed by Euru]x.^ans and Indians. 

1 factory, column No. 18, direct- 
ed by Indians and Euroiieans. 


♦ One factory has' two owneni,i 
one Khatri and one Shoikh. 

2 factories, column No. 0, direct* 
ed by Japanese and ChinesG. 


1 factory, column No, 11, direct- 
ed by Europeans and Indians. 

2 factories, column No. 18, direct- 
ed by Europeans and Indians. 

1 factory, column No. 18, direct- 
ed by Anglo-Indians and Indians. 


.J 20 .. 


1 faotoiT, oolimmNo. 14 ,dii 90 ted| 
by dbinesQ. I 













(INDUSTRIAL)— SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 
Place of origin of ekiUed employees. 
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(INDUSTRIAL)- SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 
Place of origin of skilled employees. 



‘sxHVjuaji j 

1 

1 ^ 





1 

•8J[UlUDjl j 

1.0 

_70 


.1.1 ... 




'fUtixni fo if j}At»nyuj j 

.... 

d 

01 ^ -T 

*71 C* M Ol 

as 

^ -M • -< 7 1 



'8JJ40j lOOWM(d 

Jo uoinsiwtuvAi [iun 

Vjo%ivo%iddtt *aotpnpoj(i 


'pudnuvAi fo 
8uv3m fo mipiupuoj 


•s*|«K I ^ 




^ lA 
-71 A W CD 
70 ^ O-I 


^ lOioocd ; 

^ Oi O -74 W ■ -T 



! 

i 

1 

‘mApnpu} dAniyaxn^ 


<71 * • • * -- * * V 





m 

1 

‘vvixp fo ».iuimpu[ 

*saiu|\[ 

-t 

01 





5 i ; 

^ as a ‘ 

’£ ^ w ‘S*.-? T3 O 6 -d ? ft if 

q £So SS SSSsSS^ 


England 





(DlDnSTRIALV- SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 


m 



(INDUSTRIAL) - SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 
Place of origin of unskilled labourers. 



•i I 

il I 'I 


II S 12'S-^S^ SI ail 

ill II 
















(INDUSTRIAL)— SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 
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oBMtm zn. 


aUBSIDuIr TABLES. 


(INDUSTRIAL)) SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 
Distribution of cortain Races in certain Industrial Establishments. 


‘f$2lRVIKSI}^| 

o 

CO 

‘eo|viu.>j 

■SMxni /o ntJitnjmi , . 

o CM • • -ri 

CO • • • • .... 

eo * £ ® oi Ti of"" 

*wyio/ 'SOI BUI. vf j 

/o uotsftwftuvd^ pm , ^ 1 

nottwtiddn ^uotpnjxUfj ; 

i M i : ; ; : ; . : 

1 ■ c> o c.' t- _ 

M N Cl ■ • • 

1 cc . . 



'piod^utui fo 
sumui fo mjpnAputtj 

i 

•HOfUTU.VI 

1 

•s-..|U{V j 

1 CO •„ . . ■ . . • .... 

N Cl fb i ' 1" 'S' :o r — “ 

ci*-' H-CM r.;:. 


'ifl^uipiivq quM 
p&pjvuoj »3U)^n‘jn(j 

1 

*S0[UUU»J 

oi • .... .... 
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(INDUSTRIAL) -SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII. 
Distribution of Power. 



e s B 

B 



WATJiR 

Gas 

ELEOTRICITy 

( i) G«noraU)tl to the pru- 
mi.soH. 

(b) Supplied from willioul 


DELHI. 

Stjsau 

Oil 

Water 

Gas 

Klbotricity 

(а) Qoneititcri to t ho pre- 
mises. 

(б) Supplied from without 


i *Inoludo8 12 faotoiies 
6; using steam and eleotri- 

• • city oiJ, as follows : — 

• • (a) Col. No. 6 six establish- 

16 meats. 

• • (6) OoJ* No. 8 one establish- 

iiient.i 

16(c) Col. No. 12 two estab 
lishments. 

(d) Col. No. 16 two estab- 

lishments. 

(e) Col. No. 17 one estab- 

1 lishmont. 

















APPENDIX 1. 


ThB EAROa IN VIT\L 9T.\TISTI0^ AS BETKRMSNED FROM CENSUS ENUMERATIONS, ON A TRO- 
BABLE HYPOTHESIS AS TO THE ERRORS OF THE CENSUS. 



Let U8 call the number of persons recorded as 
immigrants at any census as , where n is the year of 
the Census. We will call the recorded number of 
emigrants . 

Let !„ be the number of immigrants in the nth year. 

E„ „ „ emigrants „ 

B,| ,y ,1 births „ ,, 

I>n ,, 1, deaths 

Then if the inter-censal rise in population is Jt, 

R -8um (T„ 1-B„ - -~l)„ ) 

B— D -R~n(l-~E). (I) 

provided that I„ and E„ are constant thruugliout the deciule and equal to 1 and K 
respectively. 

Now assnm migrants enter at tlie mid point of the year, we have 


■ Hh i 


si 


where a is e jiial to the proportioii of survivors after one year, and assuming a constant 
death' rate. 

Hence 

i M« -l'.. ‘ " Ni .■ 10 l-slo . 0 I- • -s " I ,+ x) 

assuming that immigration is constant from year to year and equal to 1 per annum, 

1 




or I 


flimilarly 


8-1 
S’®— 1 

8^ (S>»— 1) 


■(iilHO I'll s’®). 


(ID 


9 b"* 

1^11+10-'®’" **' 'l‘Dn+ I * 115111-2 


E„ 


qaaiimiti g as before equal survival rales, aud again assuming constant emigration, 


e!,+ io=E'„ s‘»-|-E«^ 


8 10—1 


8-1 


(in) 


Where E is the annual rate of emigration, 
s — 1 

Thus I— E= 

8*(,10._1) 

*0all the iutei-censal gain by migration M, 




Then, 


M=- 


10 (8-1 )f , 


liino-BiiMo-s’* (I'n-E'i.) 


8* {a’®-l) 


(IV) 


'This result (IV) gives the calculated gain from migration from the number of persona 
recorded at each census as having been born inside a given area and enumerated outside it 
(S') and born outside it and enumerated inside it (!'). 
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The assumption made of a survival proportional to the number of persons living, 
at each age is probably not so true as the assumption of a dehnite constant decrement* 
of population, especially between the ages of 36~-76 {vide page 92, Census Report of England 
and Wales 1911). Call the annual decrement 8. Then our equations become 

Writing as before 


III » I =I|, < 2=^In » 3 - In n —I for the annual 

immigration , 

In vio (i 10^^)+I (10-^50?) 

ll^lO-I'n (1-108) 

therefore 10 1 : — (H A} 

l~-5r 

K.io-K. (1-108) 

and 10 E- (HI A> 

1—58 


these equations give the total migration (emigration and immigration) during the decade. 
If we put 8 —20/1000^-1/50 

10 I--(r„ , .0 r, 4/5)/(9/10)=10/9. 4^ to-8/9. T, 

-=1/9 (10.1 '.,10-8. r„). 

We have seen how an approximate calculation of the iiiiinigration and emigration 
during an inter-ccnsal decade may be made, leading to fonuiilae II and 111 based on a 
geometric decrease of population, and to formulae 11 A and III A based on an arithmetic 
decrease of population, with ago (Middleton’s assumption.) 

Let us write the total immigration and emigration in a decade as i and c 
respectively, then if b and d are the true number of births and deaths and R the inter-ccnsal 
rise in population 

It - ■ b -f~ i “—d—^o 

so that b d 41— (i— e) (IV) 

Let B and D bo the total number of intor-censal births and deaths from the 
records of vital statistics. Then in general the recorded number of births and deaths 
will be less than the true number of births and deaths, so that b>B and d>D, and we 
may write 

, b-B-l-k andd-D+k', 
where k and k are both greater than zero. 

Hence k-k' -(b-d)- -(B--1)) 

Thus the error in (B — 11) is k — k' ; but this alone gives us no information as to the error of 
B or D separately, and the deduction (made in para. 25 ol Chapter 1 of the Report) that 
when k— k' is positive k' is zero, and when k -k'is negative k is zero, is not justified. 

It is now necessary to rc-oxamine the whole question from thep oint of view of the 
probable errors of the census returns. 

For convenience let us write the total number of immigrants and emigrants daring 
the decade as ‘ i ’ and ‘ e ’ respectively, and the immigrants and emigrants enumerated 
at the two censuses asio, i|, Cq, Cj. Then wo have from the previous equations (II A 
and HI A.) 

i X i 0 (i — 108) 

-fix— mi p 

1—58 

ex— 00 (i— 108) 

and e— — — /oj -mco 

1—58 

where l-^l/(l-58) and m -(1— 108)/(l-58), 
then 

b— d =11— i (i j - -e x) +tn[\ q— e q) from (IV). 

Call the excess of immigrants over the emigrants Bq, Sx at the respective censuses. 

b — d=R— fax+?/iSo 
gr b— d=pi— Po— bx+wisp ' 

Call 9 f the standard error of any variable x, then (r being the correlation between the 
errors in any pair of variables) 

K-a =*• *P 1+^ *P« +* ^ % — 2r®p x«p ~2r»p x«i i+2rm^ + 

2rl®p^t— ' 
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Let the proportionate standard errors be 
V for and p ^ 

w for and s^, 

and let r be the same for all pairs of variables. 

We assume that there is no error in I and m, so 
0 id =V*(p« 

F2rvwmpjS„ |-‘iivw/p ,8 , ‘JrvwjMp ,s., -2rf(«w ,a„ 
where all the p's and s’s are mean values. 

— 2rvw{Zp is /p ,8^ —/p H , -I .,„p s ) 

Let us take a special case and put 

Po ==Pi==pand 3,=8j==a 

then 

P“ C* -**) f- w-s- (I- l-»i2 ‘.^rvwps (l -m—l [ m) 

— 2v “p ^ ( I — r) [ - w -s - {1 2 -\~iu -—2 dm) 

Now wc may write — K ^.i andrr' being the cerrelatioji m 

assuming the error in the births and deaths are j errors of the. birth and death 
proportionate to their numbers (figures. 

(bHd— 2r' b d) 

where u is the pro])ortionate error in b and d respect i\ely 
Putting in our special case b~d 

- 2ir-b2 d-^r') 

therefore 


u2»-v® 


p2 


(l-^r) 

O-r') 



f-?n “-;^r I m) 


(V) 


This formula gives tlie proportiomito standard error in the l)irtJi and d(‘atli return 
(u) in terms of the proportionate ( cnsus standard errors (v), in tlio standard error of enumera- 
tion in emigrants and immigrants (w), in the correlations in errors of the various census 
returns (r) and in errors of regis trillion of births and deaths (r') 

In applying the result (v) difficulties arise owing to our ignorance of the probable 
errors of tlie census, aud of the values of the corrolalions. 


Wc might expect the correlation of the errors in tho populations at different censiiscs 
to be much sra illor th in those of births and deaths, tho latter being liased on returns 
made by tho same men. 

We may put as an example r -^0-4 and r' -O T 


-V 


'2 r2 s 

.rt 'w 2 • 1 - ' . 

b-* ax,-, 

as s/b is small we may neglect the second term and writing p/b—"i* 


2P‘ 

1)2 


u2=18v2 or u 
and if V— 1 % u— 4*24 % 

u gives the calculated percentage standard error of the births or deaths in tho decade 
determined from the ceanis figures, which latter we have assumed to have a standard 
percentage error of unity. 

Lower limit of error in vital Statistics. 


We get two groups of equations from the typical form 
b.d-(B-D)=0. 

which may be written as 

b-B-(d-D)=0. 

where we will take b>B and d>D, i.e., that the error in the vital statistics is always on 
the side of omission. 

Call Eb the error in the number of births. 

Ed „ „ deaths. 

then suppose we find from the census returns and the returns of births and deaths that 
Eq— E]> ^Op where Eb and Ed are both>0 


* Ronhhlyp»25,00U,0UUind b»8,SU0,G00. 


thei we get (i) if C>0 
Eb >C 
(ii) if C<0 

K >c 


llcnco if wo take togetbei all those districts for which C>0, we find on the average that 
Eb /B>0 say ; and if we take together all the districts for which C<0, we find on the 
average that E'„ /D'>C'. 

Now it seems to be a reasonable assumption that in those districts where we know 
nothing about the error in the death-rate, that it amounts to a fraction ‘ k ’ of the 
lower limit of the error in the districts for which we have such knowledge. 

Thus 


E„ /D=:k. E'„ /!)' and B„ =E„ -f-0 

E'„ /B'-k. Eb ./B 

and approximately B— D andB'— D' 

Hence, E,, /B -C/B | E„ /B 

=c/b+Eb id 

-C/B l-k.E'i, ID' 

Similarly 

E'b /D'-C'/D'H k. E„ /B . andE'i, -E'b 
=C 7D'-fk. C/B-l-k.*.E„ /!)' 
or 


E' 


(i-k*)-cvu'-tk.c;B 

C'/D'+k.C/B 
“1— k“ 


E'„ ID'- 


+C' 


(IV) 


If we assume that k— -^.this is etjuivalenf to saying that the error in the death- 
rate in the dislric ts where the birth-rate error is in excess is /lu// the error in the death- 
rate in those districts in which the death-rate error is in excess, and the birth-rate is 
assumed to be wholly free from error. 

Putting C'/D' ^7-4 and C/B-:4-0 

E'„ ID' =--9-4/2 -aT-e/;! ---ri-6 % (error in death-rate) 

andE',, /B'--61 

E„ /B={4-0-| i x7-'l)/i{=10*3 % (error in birthrate) 

and E„ /I) -6-3 


thus the percentage errors in the birth-and death-rates in the districts where the 
birth-rate is more in error are 10-3 and 6-3, and in the districts where the death-rate 
is more in the error are Trl .and 12-5. 

The average error of birth and death-rates is thus 

10-3 I 6-3+rrl-H2-6 34-2 

... ..8-5% 

4 4 


Another alternative is to assume that where the birth-rate is more in error than the 
death-rate, the irror of the latter is k times (k<l) the former, and vice versa. 

We shall then have, 

B„/B -:C/B-l k-E„/B 
B'„/D':-.C7D'-lk.E'„/D'. 

Eb/B.--C/B, l/(l-k) 

E7,/D'=-C7D' l/(i-k) 

Assuming that in the districts where the birth-rate is more in enor than the death- 
rate that the latter is half the former, we get 
k-^ 

K„/B=2C/B 

E'„/D'=-2C7D'. 

and assuming the same values of C and C' as before, we get 

Enois in 

— * - ) -n - 

Birth>rate Death-rate 

In Districts where the eiTor in birth-rate is greater , . 8*0 % 4*0 % 

In Districts where error in death-rate is greater , . 14*8 % 7*4 % 

The mean of these results is 

8-0+4*0-fl4*8+7*4 ^ 34*2 _ . . o/ 

"4 4 

On an average therefore 1 birth or death in 13 ia not recorded. 
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* The figures given below are the percentage errors on the recorded births. The Actual 
births will number 1C8-5 to lUO recorded. 

The percentage errors on the actual births will be 
8-5/ 108-5 -:7 -8 % 
that is about 1 in 13. 

Thus we reach the conclusion that the vital stutistir s ol the ITiujah are likely to be 
about 7 or 8 per cent, in error, and that, provisionally, errors of about 1 1 j er cent, in the 
birth-rate and of say 5 per cent, in the death-rates may he adopted as f^robable. tioally 
it is clear that the census figures of 1911 and 19-Jl do not establish the accuracy of the 
vital statistics to a greater degree of accuracy than 7 or 8 per cent, of error. 

Since making the above dediu tions flight arithmetical eirora were di.scov<'rcd in 
Mr. Middleton's table on page 54, and tlie following rcvi.-ed table must he adopted instead :~ 

Oakulation of ih^ percentage nr r or s of the birth an l denlh returns on the asmmptiom 
that in any one district one at least of the returns is absolutely correct. 


1 

1 

Districts. 

Percentage excess error of 

nirtli rate 

C porsitive. 

Doatli-ratc 
C negative. 

1 Hissar .. .. .. .. 


3-4 

2 Kanial . . , . j 


1*2 

3 Jiillundur . . . . . . i 

0-9 


4 Ludhiana . . . . . . . . i 


3*8 

6 Ferozepore . . . . , . . . j 

0-09 


6 Lahore . . . . 

l“7 


7 Amritsar . . . . . . ! 


0-48 

8 Simla . . . . . . ! 

145-2 


9 Kangra . . . . , . ' 


4-1 

10 Ambala 


0-2fl 

11 Iloshiarpur 


127 

12 (lurdaj-pur 


8-5 

13 Siaikot 


8-0 

14 Oujrat 

, , 

12-()1 

15 Jhelum 


9-36 

16 Kawalpindi 


618 

17 Attock 


!G-r> 

18 Montgomery 

22-6 


19 Shahpur 

25-4 

. , 

20 Mianwali 

1 

' 9*8 

21 Lyallpiir 

i 

9*7 

22 Jhaug 


8-0 

23 Multan 


5*79 

*24 MuzalTargarh 


7*29 

25 Dera Dhazi Khan 

i 

13*3 

Total 

i;)r)-89 

132 94 

Average 

32-G5 

7-0 


If wo adopt the corrected values of tlie excess errors in the birth and death *ratc» 
instead of Middleton's values, then excluding Simla, the percentage cxcefis crior is 

10' 14 % for the birth-rate 
7*00 % for the death-rate. 

Let us take these as 10 % and 7 % respectively, 
i. c., C/B-10andC7D'=7 



u 


(*■) 


itl 


len on the assumption that the error in the death-rate in the dietiicta wher(f tho 
birth-rate error is in excess is half the average error in the districts whore the 
minimum can be fixed.* 


Wo get 


Average 


Ii»/B-C/B+i E'/D' 
B'd/D- C7D'+J. E/B 

E,,yB -18, Ei,/D-6. 

11-25%. 

4 


(«) 


On the assumption that I he erroi- in the birth-rate, where the death-rate error is in 
excess, is 4 the erior in tlm death-rate, and vice versa. 

K' /D' -CVD'+i E'o/D' 

En/B C^B l J. E«/B 

We got 

E„/B 20. E„/D 10, 


Average error 


20+14 flO+7 
4 


-12-75 %• 


Taking the nn5aii ol tlie two results we may say that the average error of the 
birth and death-rates, n.ssv mi ng the ratsuses an correct, is 12 %. 

If wo treat this as the standard error and adopt an estimate ofW %for the standard 
error of a census, tlie standard error ol the birth- and death-rates is given by 


Ev- (r2)M-(4-21) 
-141 { 18 162 


Ev l‘2-7% 

Tills is the percentage error on the recorded births and deaths. Assuming the errors 
are always in defect the ])ercentage error on the actual births and deaths is 

12-7 X 100 
112-7 

This result is still more unfavouiablc lo Ihe a(ciuacv of the vital statistics, and it 
may exaggerate tlieir incorrectness. 

However it is clear that whatever the standard error in the vital statistics is, whether 
5, 8, or 11 per cent., we arc' very far from being justified in assuming these statistics to he 
really c1oh(‘ to the trutli. 


• Note thut da.'^hr H that wi* nre dealing with in which the dcnlh-tato eirwr is in excels. 



APPENDIX 2. 

The relationship between density of rural population per square mile with the District 

percentage of cultivated area. 

Briefly, there is, as Mr. Middleton states a clour ussociutioii between density of rural 
population and percentage of cultivated area in each District, but the conchision that density 
of population increases faslHJr than the iXTceiitago of the cultivated area, ean hardly be said to 
be established without a laborious analysis. S])eakinp statistically the law of density could 
only be accepted, if it were shown - 

(а) that the regression of density <»f population on pereenta^i- of eidtivated area 

is not linear. 

(б) that the regression curve is com ave upwards. 

Now, the testing of these points, making allowance lor t.he errors tliu* Vo the snuillneas 
of the sample, is a considerable task ; but we can get an approximate result by fitting the data 
with second and tliird order parabola?. If this is done we find (calling * I) ‘ tlie rural (Icnsity 
per square mile, and ** k ” the percentage of ( ullivatt'd area) 

D V- ! 6*989 k - 026 k ^ 

D - *2:3*741 i 1005 k [ 02:3 k 0002 k» 

'rhosc equations sliow^ that - 

(а) the relation of density to cultivated area is expressed very nearly by a straight. 

line, both the square and cubic terms being small up to a jierccntage of 8(t 
for the cultivatcMl area, wluch is above the limit found in tliis data; 

(б) as judged by the quadratic the curvature is convex upwards, which is •‘xacti) 

the op[»osite conclusion to that readied in paragraph 18; 

(c) as judged by the cubic, there is an almost negligible concavity upwards lui 
values of klcss than :38 per amt., but that for higher values of k the curve 
is once more convex upwards. 

ft is by no moans certain, without a much fuller analysis, wheUsu* the rvirvaime would 
be positive or negative, if the errors of random sampling could be eliminated, and it, is not 
intended to set up any law in opposition to that of Mr. Middleton. lbil(‘ss, lu>wever, he has 
used other and wider matt?rial tlian that discussed here, judgment as to the nature of the 
divergence from linearity of the asso<*iatiun of density of jiopulation and eultivated area must 
be suspended. In fact one might in slang phnise say that the data give a mtv good imitation 
of linear relationship.* 

The data and the quadratic and cubic parabolae are shown in tin* diagram below* — 
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APPENDIX 3 . 1 

Mean Scalab Distance. 


Let os find the moan scalar distance of a triangU- 
ABO from the Apex A. 


The value is given by 


./I 


B 





'nJ 

C 



JJt^AOdx 
JJiABdt ’ 


integrated over the area of the triangle. 


The limits of r arc 0 and p sec, 6 , for 0 < 0 
The limits of r arc 0 and p see. ^ , for 0 < • < « 

where a and /?are the angles which the perpendicular p makes with the sides AO 
and AB respectively. 

Call the area of the triangle A, then 


) 


AS — J j j J 


a 


p^ see. ** 


d e 


p ® BCC. ^ B 


do 


t f s(5C. 3 ^ d d p f sec. • 
‘ o o 


Oil 0 


ISow J^sec,** 9 d9 = J sec. 9 d tan 9 

= sec. 9 tan 9 -J tan 9 sin 9 sec, ” ^ d ^ 

T= sec: 9 tan 9 -Jam “ 9 sec. ^ 0 d ^ 

V- sec.^ tan 9 --J*d 9 see. ^ ^ I | sec. 9 d 9 


.'.2 fsec.® 9 — sec. 9 tan 0 -h log tan 


J 
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Thus 

AS . 
AS 


-flog tan j 


.P-r.cr.„ 

H 


p'f 

n. 

')] 


sec, a tan a f sec. fl tan /5 4- log tan 


f 4+ I) 


tan ,« :■ soc. ^ tan ,} ^log tan | " |- “ j tan ^'"4+2jJ 


!.f th(? trill ngle isoscolos a - /i, and the moan scalar distance is then 


fif 


1 sec. a tan « 

{ log tan I 

7 ^ 

-Ml 




>J 


Now we Jiavv. for tlu^ trijin^les formed bv tll<^ teriniaaN of a side to the centre 

the following values of n. 


1 

)’ignio. 

1 «* 

S (■ (1 tun a 1 

i 

L.-P 1 -i-'}) 

Suui (j()!s. 

1 u nfl 3. 


3 k Va. 

^ WVq 

1 

0) 

JiiL 

Ci) 

(4l 


.. 1 

JJL 


Hcxijioii 

HO 

•(;(W>0r,7 

•.•.lOiom 

1 

i-2i.va73 

2*2:9.1117 

1 

2-77)S19 

•377197 


JI 

111 1211 

1 

•ssi:n:U) 

2*2a.*>:iss 

1 

2*2a.j.l8s 

•3S2r)i)s 

Kq^uililoral triiiiiglo 

00 

a'iiiM02 ! 

1 

l*3IOi»,)77 

1*7SIUI)0 

I/2'279.1U7 

2'0!)7110 

*103047 


Now eall Q t!lt^ whole ar<»a of the ligure. 

7. Q -GA for the lie.xagon 
4 A for t li(^ square 
3A for the triangle (ecjiiiliilera]) 

For a <*irclo Iroui tliecentre S Vfi -'370120 

Returiiing fo ( !i<» goiieral forniula,a graphic method of deteiinining tlie m call scalar 
distance, applicable to a.u irregular bouudary, will be d<'Veloped. 

We have 


I p - <1(9 fl r 


Ji 


iut<;'4niU;<l nver the wholo inra of tlu* figure, 


r <ie (i-' 






It 


OP»-=J. 0 Q * 

then if 0 Q=B, we got 3 r “ 8 r=2 1. It « U 
and 

j I \i dS. (IR. 

S--‘ 

jjrdfl (Ir 

where the iiitegrals extoiul over Uie outer una th(3 inner curves ivsj»<;tjiivi‘ly. 
Calling A the ureu o!’ the original curve 

a' the jirtM. of tlie constructed curve 

and the mean scalar distance can at once l.»e obt lined ])laiunuUrically. 

Let I be the luiit of length on which 0 I* is measured 

Ol- 

0 g> 

and where 0 P -^O Q w.‘ get, 

/ -0 P :() Q. 


In order to calenlat.) gr ipliicilly thu uiein scabn distance lor any v.-oiilunr Iroin any 
point, it will an Tice to mvisure the area of I he two cnrv<*s iiM Ik' same unit., and muKaply 
two- thirds of tli-^ir qn )t.i''fit by ili** ilis'Minco ail )|>(**d as unity, for wliidi t in* t wo radii 
vectors are equal. 

I’ho contours of 1 viiUges i«*gethcr^ with rhc. scmi-cnbical curve |(^r tin* lali iilal ions 



ol" 1 

;lie . 

ae.iii .'lalar 

dis‘; 

llU'c 

arc shown 

ill 

1 lie 

a i ! .-iclh'd 

(liai» 

I am. 

T!ie ndfi- 

The 

dal; 

' for these, 

and 

‘J. ol 

li' *‘ villat';cs 

are 

givim in the 

slat 

riiumi !)fh'W, 

and 

t lii.‘ 

(ignrrs in 


7 of lliis state 
mi'Ml .-^liow that tin. 
shape ol tlic village 
boundary and I he 
jKisition fd flu; 
ahadi, is far from 
being as favourable 
lo agricidtnral ope- 
rations as they 
might be* 
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6 

% 

ViUaice. 

District. 

Tahsil. 

Area in sqnare mile.. 

-377197^/A j 

Mean scalar distanoe . l 
for hexagonal bound- I 
ary of <A> | 

Actual mean scalar 
distance. 

8a 

Ilf 

ill 

(S’S'S 

Bbmaus. 

1 

3 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1 

Ju^^an " 

Hissar 

Hissar 

8*7824 

1-114617 

1*498937 

748 


2 

Rambah 

Karnal 

Karnal 

e-o^se 

‘981677 

1087789 

898 


3 

Sundab 

Ambala 

Ambala 

1-6473 

■463944 

■579858 

83*5 


1 

Maina 

Rohtak 

Kohtak 

3-1430 

■687838 

718331 

91-6 


6 

Sunet 

Ludhiana 

Ludhiana 

S'8C18 

■687840 

-688661 

92*4 


6 

Ladhewali ... 

Jallnndhar ... 

Jullundhar ... 

M878 

‘402098 

-445822 

90*3 



APPENDIX 4. 


MOKi'Ai-rry kuom vaiuous diskases. 

(A). The annual (icatli-nitn fiom 1807 li» 1921 (iii^ hi8i%c) fruni (1) f lioh iu, (2; smnJI-j)i x, (3) bow»*l 
Oornp'aintH, (4) plague, (5) fevers, (6) ail “oth.'r *’ i-aust-s, anti ^7) all cau-ies, (IJ) - I’hi' vanal .DU of ll»o 

(lo.i*iii8 from the a boNo taunt's for tlu- 2 h ihkIs iMiT- lh‘Ji ( iU vrais) aiul 1897 1921 (2*) \ car. ). (C).— A 

comparison of the urban ami ruial il. a(!i-rate- h«.in j !»■ ciiunu r.iti il in (A) .ibi)\i*. 

Tho objocb of t.flis is iiioroly u> suinuiariM* in fcMiii i In* broad stn- 

tistical features of t.luj doatlis as classilied in Mie PubJic Hesltli n*! iiriis siiu-i* 1<S(.;7. 

The thnuj sections into which the A|ipenilix is divided will he l.iken siMi.itiin. 

(A). — The annual dvaflirnUc from IJSO? to 1021 (indusin) fn»n (i) rhoh ra, (2) simll- 
pox, (3) boml cOinplainL'i, (t) lilayue, (5) fcirrs, (fi) all “ ol/n r " caaseSf (7) all causes. 

'riie deatli-rat<*s have all hee.n ealculated afresh from t he original data of nun t alii y from 
each disease for rinijah (Britisli Territory) as coiislitiited from lime to time, tlie North 
West b’rontior Province beino excluded Irom llK.O and onwards. The act ual ((‘nsiis returns 
for I8(i8, 1881, J81il, J90J. 1‘Jl l and 1‘J2I Jiavt* been used for tin* vears named ; hut for tJie 
inter-censal jHM’iods t lu' jxipiilat.ion has htum foumi by interealal in, u eoniuetric series, whose end 
terms coincide with the actual census pojiulations. 'rin* wln)le s(‘t of enumerated and cal- 
culated populations is sliown. in the tabh‘ in slatemmit 1. Kor thi‘ sake of <-om])arison of tlie 
growth of th(i pojmlatioii hi*lore and alter i In* srp,iration of 1 he Norl h-West Juoiilier Ih’oviin'c 
the figures for the territorv eomjuised in tJiis ITovimr ha\e been added to t he I’unjab figures 
since 11)00 (inclusive). Tlie iigiiri‘s suHVr from tlic‘ defei t (so fai as » i)m])arisoii got‘s) of tln^ ex- 
clusion siiK^e 1011, of the part of tin*. Delhi |K)puIati(>n which lies lo tlie west of the Jumna 
for wliicli separat(^ ligiiies are iioL available in the tables. 

The interpolated population will dilTer from the actual population, sonietiuu's by large 
amounts, and it would have Ix'cji better to use the vital statistics of births and deaths to dctiT^ 
iiiiue the population at one census from that of the preceding census, and then aj)()ly a geo- 
metric jirogres.sion to the n‘sidual <liilVrejn-es bf'twi'en tin* ealculated and obsi'iv d populations 
at the later census. 

'i’he diagrams may now lx* consulted. 


NUMBER OF DEATHS IN THE PUNJAB PER MILLE OF THE POPULATION 

ALL CAUSES. 



I 




tdi5 >921 


YEAR 





No. 6366- 8 '1200 
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(B ) — The se^wnal variation of deaths, 

'Fhrt sojisonal rn )rfc ility h;is boon studied by Newsholmo’ft method, in which the avora,< 5 e 
daily dc.Atih-rate is di^UMiiiiiied in two ways (1) by tlividiiig the total mortality of tlio month 
by blic nirobcr of diys in i.ho morith, and (2) by dividing the total mortality of the year by 
the iiurnb.T of days in th'? ytiar. Tlie ratio of the quotient in (1) to th (5 quotient in (2), expressed 
as a p *rf;*nt,agf‘. gives a m*:i.snre of the relative intensity of the disease mouth by inontli, as 
eoinparul to tlie. averag-’: iiitiMi.ity throngliout tlie year. Tfie percentages for each month, 
year by yi'ar. having betoi dett'nnined, the mean monthly inbmsity ami the standard deviation 
are rea-iily (JefcoriiiimMl for any portie.nlar gn)np of years. In the present case the statistics 
forliSt)' -1021 havi^ l)een divided into two grou[)s, jiamely, 1867 — 1806 (150 ycai’s) and 
I8J7 — 1021 (2 ) years), the objects aimed at being (1) to obtain eventually a compa-rativo 
series of groups each of 60 yeai-s* duration as the figures for future years become available; 
(2) bo disriingiiish the pre-colony era from the colony era that was inaugurated by the start- 
ing in 1807 of the, |j')W(^r (Jhenab Canal, and (6) to discriminate the sefusonal variations 
which arise from chance from tho^e wiiich are b.isic, and may, therefore, bo expected to be 
common to both groups of years. 

The diagrams below giv(i the means and co-efFn^ients of variation of the mortality rates 
<.*alciilafc'*fl in f 'ic lna^rl(^^ described for each mouth for the two groups of years separated y. 
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(C) Cmparieon ojihe urban and rural death-rates from various diseases, 

The full statements of the deaths year by year from each disease in rural and urban 
ureas are too lengthy to be reproduced. From the tables only the following results are 
noted 


DiaeAse. 

Avkraok of tbb 

ANNUAL DEATH-BATRS 

par mi lie. 

Rural area^ 

Towns. 

Cbobra (1877— 1021, excluding 1885— 1888) .. 

0-30 

()-6fl 

flmaB-pox (1877- 1921, excluding IsaT-mg) 

OTl 

0*94 

Plague (1001- 1921) 

6-63 

4-7,7 

Havers (1877—1921, excluding 188&- 1888) 

22-88 

20 -09 

Bowel oomplaints (1877 — 1921, excluding 1886 — 1888) 

o-co 

2-61 

BMpiri^ry diaoones (1902— 1021) 

2-32 

fi-77 

InjuHes (1877— 1921, excluding 188.'-.— 1888) 

o-;ir> 

0-40 

All “other” cauaes (1877 — 1921, excluding 188.7 — 1888) 

(1-80 

11 -2« 

All causes (1877— 1921, exciuding 1885- 1888) 

:m-04 

41-6S 


We may Hummariso the statistical coiiclusioiis indicated })y tlu‘ 3 chussos of fi/^urcs in 
respect of each disease. Thci medical expert, must inter}>n*t l-lioiij in the light of his own tech- 
nical knowledge. 

CnOLEHi. 

General trend.- The nu rtaliiy from cholera shows no . igns (d general diminution in tie 
56 years 1867- 1021. 

/Seamal Wi«fion.--Cliolcrais most evident during tie summer months; thougl) there 
is a very marked difference between the seasonal xariafion in rlie ]^t and 2nd groiij) of years. 
During 18G7 - 1806 the cholera mortality curw had a double hump, but is only singly Iiumped 
in the later years 1897—1921. Jjght is thrown on tliis phenomenon by considering separately 
years of liigh, medium, and low cliolera mortality, as it found tiuit tlui yt'ars of medium and 
low mortality exhibit a double hump, the first in May or June, the second in S<*pt(-mber ; 
while years of high mortality have only a single maximum in August. 

The variability of deaths from cholera (shown by the dotud lilies on the diagrams) in 
very high, as might have b(5cn anticipated from its ej)ideniic charac ter. 

anef rnra/ are(75.- -Cholera produces a mucli greater mortality in towns than in 
villages. Out of 39 years the rural areas had a greater cliolcru mortality in only 7 years. 

SMAld.-rOX. 

6/cneral irewd.— -The seasonal vuriarion curves for 1867 1 80() and 1807 -1021 agree 
very closely : so do their variabilities. Maximum mortality is to he expreted in Alay. 
December is the month in which there is the greatest uncertainty as \o an outbu ak. 

Urban and rural areas.- Hmall-pox cau5»s l.l timo tlie pro|i(»rti()nat.o nun. her of deaths 
in towns than it does in villiig(‘s. In only 8 years out of 39 was tlu're a greater rural than 
urban mortality. 

BOWEL COMPLAINTS. 

tfeweraUrend.— There a])|)cars to be a very steady tendency for deaths from how'ol 
complaints to diminish, and since 1960 the dcaih-rat(^ has not (‘xceeded 1 ptr wille. 

Seasonal variation . — The incidence of bowel complaints is gn^atrst at two i*«rt8 of the 
year, May and October. The variability is low, in no case exceeding 25 por cent., the causes 
which produce bowel comphiints being apparently more or less similar in cliariu tor and inten- 
sity from year to year. 

Urban and rural anm\- Town dwellers are essentially more subject to bowel complaints 
than residents in rural areas. Out of 41 years 1877- 1881 and 1889 -1921, in no single year 
was the mortality in urban less than in rural areas from tlii.s cause. 

PLAGUE. 

General trend.— So far as any general tendency is exhibited by a disease which appears 
tot in recent Punjab history in 1901, it might be supposed that plague is disappearing. 

Seasonal variation.— ihe data are too limited for a secure dcterminatic n. 

Urban and rural areaa.— Rural areas suffered more than urban areas in 12 out of 21 
,^ears ending 1921. 
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f FEVERS. 

OenaraKreneZ.— Since 1885 the general tendency ap^ais to be for a conEtancy of thi^ 
death-rate from ftivers : the high mortality in 1918 is due to the Influeni^ epidemic. 

Seasonal variation . — Two maxima appear in the seasonal chart. One in May-Juno 
is due to relapsing fever— the other in October-November to malaria. The variability is low, 
for the most part being below 30 per cent., consonant with the endemic character of these 
diseases, 

ALL “OTHER” CAUSES. 

General trend. — Tlii^ appears to have been upwards from 1867 to 1908, with a slight- 
tendency to diminish since. 

Seasonal virmtion. —k^ might have been expected there is very little variation from 
month to month in the deaths from “ other ” causes, wliich includes deaths from' all sources 
except cholera, small-pox, bowel complaints, plague and fevers. Agreeably with this th»' 
co-efHcients of variation are very small ; in February, July and August they are below 10 
per cent, in both groui)s of years. 

Urban and rural areas . — Deaths from “ other ” causes in towns always outnumber 
proportionately the numbers of deaths in rural areas. 

ALL CAUSES. 

General trend . — The general death-rate whether duo to physiological causes or to a. 
better reporting agency, rose, on the whole, from 1867 — 1890 ; since then it appears to be on 
the average fairly stationary, thjugh there w^as great mortality in 1908 and 1918. 

Seasonal variation. - -Deaths from fevers constitute about 75 per cent, of all deaths 
in the Punjab, and the seasonal variation accordingly follows the fever ehart fairly closely. 

Urban and rural areas . — The general urban death-rate is greater than that in the rural 
areas in 37 out of 41 years. 

STATEMENT J. 


Statement showiig the population of Punjab from 1857 to 1921 (calculated). 


No. 

Year, 

Population of the 
Britinh Punjab. 

No. 

Year. 

Population of the 
Br.t.eh i'unjab. 

Population of Punjab at 
comprised piior to 1930. 

1 

1867 

.. 

17.611,498 

29 

1895 


21,488,470 


2 

1808 


17.611,498 

30 

1896 

• • 

21,646,766 


3 

1869 


17,703.839 

31 

1897 

.. 

21,806,210 


4 

1870 

. . 

17,796,665 

32 

1898 , 

• • 

21,966,822 


r» 

1871 


17,889,971 

33 

1899 


22,128,624 


6 

1872 

.. 

17,983,770 

34 

1900 

- 

20,330,3:9 

22,291,614 

7 

1873 

.. 

18,078,079 

35 

1901 


20,330,339 

22,455,819 

H 

1874 


18,172,864 

36 

1902 


20,204,617 

22,586,175 

9 

1875 

. . 

18,268,143 

37 

1903 

• • 

20,258,756 

22,717,295 

W 

1876 


18,303,932 

38 

1004 


20,223,066 

22,849,155 

n 

1877 

. . 

18,460,214 

39 

1905 


20.187,437 

32,981,802 

12 

1878 


18,567,006 

40 

1906 

.. 

20,151,859 

23,115,212 

13 

1879 

. . 

18,034,310 

41 

1907 


20,116,362 

23,249,408 

14 

18S0 

. . 

18,762,107 

42 

1008 

. . 

20,080,926 

23,384,367 

15 

1881 

. . 

18,850,437 

43 

1009 


20,045,531 

23,520,113 

10 

1882 

■ • 

19,042,975 

44 

1910 


20,010,217 

23,656,044 

17 

1883 

, . 

19,237,403 

46 

1911 

.. 

19,974,960 

23,793,083 

18 

1884 

. . 

19,434,000 

46 

1912 

. . 

20,044,848 

23,983,764 

19 

1885 

. . 

19,032,514 

47 

1913 

.. 

20,115,000 

24,175,001 

20 

18S6 

. , 

19,883,045 

48 

1914 

.. 

20,185,372 

24,367,918 

21 

1887 

. . 

20,035,631 

49 

1915 

.. 

20,256,004 

24,562,201 

22 

1888 

. . 

20,240,271 

60 

1916 

.. 

20,326,895 

^,758,210 

23 

1889 

. • 

20,447,022 

51 

1917 


20,398»026 

24.956,677 

24 

1890 

* . 

20.655,866 

52 

1918 


20.469,356 

26,164,737 

25 

1891 

.. 

20,866,847 

53 

- 1919 

• « 

20,541,026 

26^355^92 . 

26 

1893 

.. 

21,020,552 

54 

1920 

• 9 

20,612,896 

26,557,641 

27 

1893 

• • 

21,175,384 

55 

1021 

.. 

20,686.024 

1^761,500 

■ -M' 

1824 

• • 

j 2l.28>,364 

' 

























No f.»Al 
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APPENDIX 5. 

Change of sgrvival fob children born in various tears of married life. 


Take a single parental pair who have been niarricd x years. Let tlie rhance, that a 
child born in the pth year of marriage survive till the beginning of (p4- 1) th year, ho P 
[Properly Bp will vary with the ordinal No. of the child, children horn after the first having 
a better survival rate than the first* born.] 

Let the chance, tliat a child born in the pth year of marriage lives from the beginning 
of the qth up to the end of the qth year of its age, he 

Then the children born in the first year of maiiicd life alive at the end of the iint 

year are— 

The children alive at the end of the 2nd year are — 

^1 1 » 1 ^ 1 * 2 1 
+ f 2 Rjj,j (aged 0 to 1) 

The children alive at the end of the 3rd year arc — 

f j R j, 1 R u 2 i> 3 2 to 3) 

•ffg R a, 1^21 2 (aged 1 2) 

■ffjRg.i (aged 0 to 1) 

children alive at the end of the xth year are — 


f 1 Ri, ] R], 2 • • 

• • • P l»x 

(aged X — 1 to x) 


4f 2 ^2* 1 ^^2' 2 • • 

, 1^2* x—1 

(aged X — 2 to x— 1) 


‘4"f 3R'a»lP'3»2 •• 

. . R 8, X - 2 

(aged x— 3 to x-— 2) 


d-fx RxU 


(aged 0 to 1 ) . . 

(1) 


X (x -f-1 ) 

There are in the summation — - — different Rs. 1 hat is for a marriage of 30 years 

duration the number of R'a will be 4G5. By putting all the R s equal to each other we are 
therefore making a pretty liberal assumption. It seems, however, necessary to do bo, in order 
to get practical conclusions. 

Put 

R i» I ^^R |, 2 ^ •• •• ’• •• ^ ii* • 



• • « • • « m m 

Rx.i-R 

Then the number of children alive at the end of the xth year is (from I pair of 

parents) 

= f 1 R* (aged x --! to x) 

d- f 2 R*”"' (aged x--2 to x— 1) 

* 

4“ 

4- fx R (»gcd 0 to 1) 

beg 3 tt 3 n by parents who hive completed x years of married life. 

Now we are given the number of marriages in their .xth year, and the number of 
children alive of marriages in their xth year. 

Let s= number of children alive from parents in their xth year of marriage. 

m, =■ number of parents in their xth year of marriage. 

Then “• bIx ^ ih 

Ji_ af, R* 4- + + f.B- (Av 

m. 

Take the values of /x and mx from the tables. 

For the 0th recorded year of marriage x=l 
„ Ist recorded year of marriage x»»2 
and so on. 
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l^fb » total number of chUdren bom to pansita now in tluii nth year of 

^ marriage. 


h 

m. 


» m, (fi+ f* + 

= f 1 + f* +f* + 


• • ^« ) 
.. f. 


<B) 


If we go back to the general expression (1) we have successiTely, by putting 
1, 2, 3, 


^JL. 

rui 


m| 

Ll. 

m. 


— f I Bus -f f g Bg, I Bg,| + f g Rgti 


^ 1 ® i> 1 B j, g . , . •B |,x “f* £g B|.. I Bgrg Bg, g. 

^ 8 1 


•R. 


* X /x ■ I ^ 

This gives us x equations to solve " -V..,Z — L 

At 


unknowns 


R|M 

R*? 1 


1> 2 
2>2 


Bi, g. . 
Bg, g. 


Ri,x 

Bg, X- 


B, 


The ‘fs* are given by equations (B). 

Now it seems reasonable to assume that the survival rate of children in th.. 
year of age born in the mi\i year of marringa of their parents, is equal to the gc.. 4 
survival rate for the nth year of age multiplied by a factor depending only on the duration 
of marriage at the time of birth. 

We then have 

Rin,Il=K|n Bn 

Thus we get 

ii K, B, 

mi 

I 


=fgKi»R|Rg4fgKgRi 

■Ug 


m. 


f 1 Ki« Ri Rg Bg + fg Kg« B, Bg + fg Kg Ri 


mx 


X -i 


fiKi RiBgRa Bx 4 -f 2 K 2 Ri B2R1 R*. 


-h 

f-fx Kx R, 




( 0 ) 


We may now jmt in (C) the actual survival rates for the general population Ri, Bg, 

Rx and the values of the f’s determined from (B), and we have x equations to de* 

terminethe x unknowns Kj, Kg, Kg Kx which give the influence of duration of 

marriage at birth on the survival of the children at all ages. 

If we call Lx the numb(*r living at age x according to table P of the actuarial Report 
for the Census of 1 911 (p 187) in our notation 

Rx = t*- 

Lx— 1 

80 the valueR of R„ R^ Ri« , should be found from this table and tbep 

substituted in equations of type (C). 

To start with take all groups together. From Table P, Life Table Punjab, males 
page 187, Census of India Report 1911, vol. I, part I, the survival ratea B are given by 
snbtracting the percentages in col. 4 from ICO and expressing as a decimal, t.e., 

R,= 




•7021 
•9061 
Rj = -9323 
R, = -9503 
etc., etc. 

The f's are determined from equations (B) and taking the fertilftT fot tbe ttn. 
-years only, equations (G) ^en ^ve 10 equationa fos tbe 10 tmhnouns K j, K ». . . i . , Ku^ 



INDEX 


OF THE 


More Important Subjects and Terms. 


Subject or term. 


Subject or term. 


Abu-Bakr 

Abu Hanifa 

Abyesinian 

Accuracy of the OoiUiue figures 

Aoknowlodgment 

Acland, Mr — S* views on accuracy of CenBiiB 
Actuarial report of 1911 
Actuarial report-, Tafo Table P. 

A^ Samaj ^ 

Adminifl t rati ve Di visionK 

Afghani 

Age 

Age, Comparison of Piinjab (unselectod) En- 
glish (sfloctod) and American (unseletjlcd) 
longevity 

Age, effect of'- oi tvoman at mairingfi on 
fertility. 

Agt)*group, histogram 

Ago, instructions to eniime raters t(<r ivcord- 

in Census mttiriw 

* ’ the woman at niariiage 

/]ifcii<ons over 40 years of in van* o us 



Ages, th<i actual— returned at the CJciisus and 
ooininidson with 1011 

Agent to the Govornor-G<!ncral,ai)poiiitm< nt 

of— 

Aggarwal 

Agnostics 

Agricultural <5ondition <»f the decade 

Agricultural co-opuutions 

Agricultu rn I c.mdit 

Agricultural dobit 

Agricultural lands, numljtu* of omioiv of— 
as estimated bv Mr. Calvert 
AgiicultuiX', local distribution of— 
Agriculture, the Premier pijsitioo f»f~- 

Ahir 

Ahl-i-Hodis 

Ahl-i-Quran 

Ahmad Hs-mbal 

Ahmadi 

Akali 

Albinos 

Alexander, invasion of- 

Ali 

Allah 

Ambala : — 

Changes in density Isitwceii 1 Oil— 1021 
Contributions to War Funds and Ix)an« 

• Death-rato of influenza 

Density of population 

Density of rural populathm 

Effect of canal colniiios 

Literary per mille 

Mortality from fever 

Number of men, who served during the 

War 

Percentage of matured oro|)H irrigated 
from canals and wells 
Proportion of population 

Rainfall 

Soil condition 

Variations in population during the lost 
40 years and during the last decade . . 

AmraoU 

Amrltsitf: — 

Changes in density between 1 91 1 — 1 921 
Contributions to War Funds and fx>ami 

Death-rato of influenza 

Density of population 

Density of rural population 

Effect of canal colonies 

Literacy per miUe 

Mortality from fever 

Number of men who served during the 

War 

. percentage of matured crops irrigated 
from canals and wells .. .» 


175 

175 

IH8-189 
104-100 
V & Vll 
105 
105 

202 &228 
182 
4 

309 

100 


190 it 191 


351 

liCu 

354 

lS2&24a 

175 

175 

175 

175 

185 

3.30 

39 

175 

173 


A—conrhuiel. 

Amn».-^iir- -concluded. 

PnipurtUiM of fMtpulstiiiii 

liaiiifall 

Soil-roiidition 

Vi^riatiorM in population <1uring the hust 
40 years and during th»‘ last dccudo . . 
Anglican cornmunji>n . . 

Anglu-IndiHiih 

Arabic 

Araiii 

An a of villages 

Area, int4‘r-ndationKhip village, and 

of populdiuu |^)«ir village of pt'Csoiis per 
ow'iipied bouse 

Areas of four Notnrai l)ivi^.ion^: of Hie 
Punjab 
Ai nieiiitin 

Anna 

Aryii 

Aryos ur Vedic Dborm 
Ary;i Prati Nidlii Sabha 
Athh'HtH 
Atinai* 

Attock 

Changes in density betwt en 1 91 1 - 1 921 
(!onlri but ions to War Funds and Leans 
Death-raO' of inflia n/a . . 

Density of fKipulatioii 

Jlerisily of ruro.| ))opi]|ation 
Elh el of canal colonics . . 

Exploitation of the ix trolcum fields 

Mortality f rom f(‘ ver 

Number of men who served during the 

War 

Percentage t>f mat un it crojjs irrigated ] 
from canals and wells .. .. ..| 

ProjHiition of population .. ..I 

Rainfall 

rioil condition .. .. .. ..j 

Variation^ of iKipulation during the lust 
4tJ years uikI during the last deciule . . 
Awan 


Babn 

Rabu (iurdittu 

Baghban 

Ragri 
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PREFACE. 


I N this report will be found a very brief account of the manner 
in which the census was taken, and at j^roator length 
an cxplauatiorft of the statistics based on it, aud some exa- 
mination of the conclusions which may bo drawn from these. It 
is well to state, in view of misapprehensions which have arisen on 
similar occasions in the past, and may arise again, that the con- 
clusions put forward, aud ajiy opinions expressed in the course 
of their presentation, are the conclusionsl and opinions of the 
writer, aud in no souse those of Government. 

It should also bo emphasised at the beginning that the writer 
is a layman ajid not an expert statistician, and that he only 
claims for his conclusions the value which this remark implies. 
An engineer who has made a serviceable culvert is directed to 
build a bridge. A member of the Indian (Jivil Service, who has 
for a few years kept some sort of order among a quarrelsome 
people, is in effect told that he should by now have learnt thereby 
how to write a treatise on bimetallism, and to sot about doing so. 
The reader (if any) may well ask “ Since you are no expert, why 
attempt to draw any couolusious at all ? ” My excuse can only 
be — if do not content myself with sotting up precedent as a’* 
defence — that the qualified statisticians who pounce upon all 
census matter will find it easier to attack a propounded thesis 
than to deal merely with the uuinterprotod figures. I found this 
myself, aud herein lies my justification for tilting at many of the 
views of ray predecessors in oflico, Mr. Burn and Mr. Blunt, 
towards whom I should feel nothing but gratitude forlthe guidance 
that their work has given mo. Ingratitude, however, is proper to 
criticism : as witness the distinguished German scholar, trained 
by an oven more distinguished and scholarly father, who in 
editing a classical text mentioned an alternative to his own 
reading with the comment “ putuUssime pater meus.” 
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There were 308,092 enumerators, 28,668 supervisors and 1,215 charge super- 
intendents in the province. 

The trainmj 3. After appointing the census staff the next step was to train it. Simple 

of tin staff. though fthe schedule appears, there are few who until orally trained can fill it up 
without making mistakes. I trained the District Census Officers myself. They 
trained tlie charge superijitoudciiits, who in turn trained the supervisors. These 
made the best they could of the enumerators. The difficulty was at one end 
of the scale to convince that training was necessary, and at the other to persuade 
that it was possible. 

'£}^g 4. When traimul the staff was ready to make tlie preliminary record. 

preliviinary This consisted in lilliug up the schedules for the ordinary residents of (sack 
record, ' liouse. The information recorded in the schedule consisted of name, religion, 
sox, age, civil cojidition, caste, occupation, mother tongue, birth place, literacy 
or il]it(!racy, literacy or illiteracy in English, and certain infirmities. This 
record was made in rural tracts between the 4th and 2l3t February, 1921, and 
in urban areas ten days later. It was generally made first on plain paper, and 
not copied into the printed forms until it had been corrected by ‘ the super- 
visors. The period from the completion of this record till the actual census 
was utilized in checking the entries, in which task the help of every available 
officer of (Toverumont was enlisted. The principal objects of checking were to 


The final 
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The 

provisional 

totals. 


see— 

(1) That every place where it was reasonably possible that a human being 

might take his evening meal on the 18th March was numbered as 
a house ; 

(2) That every numbered house was accounted for in the schedules ; 

(3) That the entries in the schedules were correct both in form and 

substance. 

Much of this checking was possible, and was actually done, throughout 
the cold weather. And it wJis done up to the day of the census on such a scale 
that, generally speaking, inaccuracies can only have been rare. 

5. The actual census was taken between 7 p.m. and midnight on the 
18th March, 1921. Each enumerator visited in turn every house in his beat 
and brought tlu! n^cord up to date by striking out the entries relating to 
persons no longer present and entering the necessary particulars for all i:ew- 
comers. An incidmit at this stages illustrates the conscientiousness with 
which census w'ork w'as generally done. An enumerator in Sitapur, who 
, had a very small block, aud who started on his final round punctually at 7, 
found that he had completed it by 7-10. But ho understood his orders to 
moan that he was to repeat the round till midnight. Ho therefore visited every 
house again and eiujuired at each whether any one had died since his last visit. 
After his fifth round he had lost much of his popularity ; after his tenth ho 
was waited on by a deputation which urged him to go to bed; aft(»r his fifteenth 
he was served with a formal warning by the oldest inhabitant ; and after his 
twentieth the muhalla turned out with staves aud incapacitated him for further 
activity. 

Another case of sacrifice to duty. 

Special arrangements were made for the enumeration of travellers. Those 
on the roads w(!r(i stopped at posts established every few miles. Those on trains 
wore enuiiunated on arrival or departure at a station, if they were found not 
to have been enumerated already ; and all trains were stopped at 6 a.m. on the 
19th March, and any passengers who remained unaccounted for were then dealt 
with. Travellers by boat were caught at the ghats, where posts were located 
to enumerate them. 

6. The provisional results were obtained as follows. On the morning after 
the census the enumerators of each circle mot their supervisor and added 
up their totals, which after being checked were entered by the supervisor 
in a summary for his circle. The supervisors then met their charge super- 
intendents, who prepared a charge summary similarly, and sent it to district 
headquarters. There provisional totals for the district were compiled and 
Avired to me. As usual, the arrangements for getting in their charge sum- 
maries were worked out with the greatest care by District Census Oflicers, 
every known means of conveyance except aeroplanes being employed. Bampur 
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State, as before, was first in with its totals, which I received at 7-2 a.m. 
on the 19th March. MuzafEaruagar’s figun^s wore received at 9-13 a.m. Altogether 
seventeen districts and states wired their results on the 19th March and all figures 
were in by 'the 23rd March. I wired the provisional totals to the Census 
Commissioner on the afternoon of that day. 

The provincial total dillered from the figures arrived at after tabulation 
by +215,102 (+ '5 per cent.). The dilference would have been negligible but 
for an unaccountable mistake of 202,7(59 made by Meerut. 

7. The opportunity of the census proper was used to take a wholly 
separate Industrial Census, designed gomirally to measure the extent of industrial 
development in the province and to ascertain the nature of the personnel con- 
nected with industrial concerns. This census was taken by means of two special 
schedules through tin! agency of an “ Industrial Oflicer ” (generally identical with 
the Census Officer) appointed for each district. A “ Tenement Census,” whose 
object was to gauge overcrowding in large cities and to collect certain other 
demographic matter, was also taken in the cities of Lucknow, Cawnpore, Allaha- 
bad and Benares. 

8. The attitude of the public towards the census was loss satisfactory than 
in 1911. Of course the old fantastic tales of its ulterior objects havi! long since 
been forgotten. But District Census Officers experienced much trouble and 
anxiety owung to the “ non-cooperation ” movement. The movement was 
negligible in rural tracts. But in many towns it resulted in — 

(1) refusals by non-ollicials to act as census oflicers; 

(2) refusals by heads of families to give the information necessary for 

the filling up of the census schedule. 

This is the sort of thing that in India and Ireland passcis for politics. In 
the Solomon Islands it w'ould he called childishness. Both forms of recusancy 
were overconn! with difficulty but with uniform success ; the first by replacing 
the recusants by officials and by w^ell-disposed members of the public, the second 
by methods on which it is unnecessary to enlarge. Though the movement, as 
1 said, gave much extra work to all concerned, I am convinced that it did not 
affect at all the accuracy of the rciturns. 

1 may mention that as soon as the movement began to inter(!st itself in 
the census the Local (lovernmont, at my imstance, instructed District Officers 
to prosecute recusants as a itiatler of course : and in those districts where this 
instruction was carried out promptly, no further trouble! was experienced. 1 
would also mention, in justice to the way in which District Census Officiirs 
coped with tli(!ir difficulties, that a pronoimc(!mont made a few days before the 
final enumeration by the l(!ad('r of the non-cooperatioir movement that uon- 
cooperators wore not to interfere with tho census, was made much too late 
to have any effecit one way or the otlu'r. 

I am grateful to tho W(!ll-diaposed section— far tho larger section — of the 
public, which showed thi! helpfulness which in normal times is characteristic of 
the people of tho province. J3ut tho census of 1921 was, largely speaking, tho 
gratuitoiis work of tlu! servants of Government, who carried it through in their 
spare time. 

. 9. For tabulation tho slip system of Dr. Georg von Mayr was used as in 
1911. Each person enumerated had a separate slip, on to whicii wiiri! copied the 
details recorded of him in the schedule. Tlu! task of copying was simplified by 
the use of different colours for different religions, of print('d symbols to indicate 
sox and civil condition, and of prescrilH'd abbreviations. Tho slips when prepared 
were then sorted for each final table in turn; after sorting his slips the sorter 
entered his totals on a “ sorter’s ticket ” ; and on completion these totals W(!ro 
entered in a register and added up to form the district totals. From the district 
totals the final tables for tho whole province were compiled in tin' head olfice. 

10. Tho bulk of tho copying was dono locally in tho districts in thi! 
period between the preliminary and final enumeration. It w as not so done 
in tho hills, where geographical difficulties w’orc too formidable, in the Stat(!8, 
in tho Muzaffarnagar district, where th(! revenue staff w-as preoccupied with 
settl(!mcnt operations, in tho cities (except Luclhiow), or in a proportion 
of the towns. Tho patwaris acted as copyists, except in Lucknow city, 
where the agency was the municipal enumerating staff. This was an innovation 
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and as such and because it was decided upon rather late, involved a dispropor- 
tionate! amount of labour for many people including myself. But with improve- 
ments dictated by experience the experiment is worth repeating, if only for the 
indiret-t advantage of increased accuracy in the records; for the copying being 
almost always done by a man personally acquainted with the poopio with whom 
he was deiiling, mistakes were detected and romovtid on the spot, A comparison 
of the diilioulti(i3 (;xp(!rionced in sorting the Mii.zaffarnagar slips with the conv 
piirative ease oftjoycid in dcialing with those of other districts has been enough 
to convince mo of the value of local copying. 

What r(!mained of tlu! copying, the sorting, and the cpmpilatiou was dono 
at si:vi‘ii central odices - at Sahannipur, Lucknow, Jliausi, Fyzahad, Gorakhpur, 
Bareilly and Naini Tal, The location and indeed the number - of oflices was 
determined l)y the availability of office accommodation. Each office was under 
a deputy superintimdent selected from the ex-District Census Officers. The staff 
for each office consisted of a head assistant, record-keeper, accountant, four or 
five inspectors .and a varying number of supervisors in charge of gangs of copyists, 
sorters, or compilers. It was uoV(!r possfible to maintain the rank and file at full 
strciiigth : at their maximum copyists numhered 1,768 and sorters ‘2,002, 

Copying was finished on the dOth April, li)21 (for most offices considerably 
before this), sorting between the dOth June ^^’y^abad office) and the 17th Sep- 
tember, 1021 (ljucknow ollice), compilation between the 24th September, 1021, and 
7th January, 10'22 (Lucknow office). All offices (ixeept those at Lucknow and 
Bareilly w(!re closed or practically closed by the middle of October ; the delay at 
Lucknow was due to the intricate statistics prepared iu connection with the 
Tenement Census. The head office meaiiwhile had begun the tabulation of 
the final tables. 

11. I found it impossible to start writing the report till towards the 
end of October li)21 : before thou I had not tlm complete material for any 
one chapter. It is a mere pamphlet compared with the treatise of 1911. A 
short report was dictated by the present-day cost of paper and printing combined 
with the declared financial embarrassments of Government. Personally I wish 
I could have made! it shorter. I have confined myself ordinarily to bringing 
out the salient changes and devolopmtints suggested by the figures to have occur- 
red since the last census, eschewing anything in the iiiiture of a mo)iogr.aph on 
particular aspects of the subject-matter of the several chapters. What has been 
said or explained in previous reports is taken for granted. 

12. The cost of the census of the province will bo dealt with in detail 

Ha, iu the Administrative Report. The anticipated cost 

( 1 ) Nct^^ox^punditiiro ^ ^ . is ghowii ill the margin, and is unlikely to be ox- 

( 2 ) AatMi-atwiCTiicn ’ ’ (ieedcd. It avorages Rs. 9‘5 per 1,000 of popula- 

/II \ averaged Rs. 6‘9 .and in 1901 

''<mil’re.l922-2:" 2 i,i 02 | Rs. 6’1. Tlio oxp(!ndituro has boon cut down by 

Total, 1920 -1923 . m'^TTo speeding up the work of the central offices, and by 

reducing the length of the report. On the other 

side the increased cost of personnel and material does not need to be enlarged 

upon. The larger payments to personnel I do not apologise for : indeed I think 
they were inadequate. The higher prices of material were beyond my control. 

13. I conclude with acknowledgments to those who assisted me: firstly to 
tlie District Magistrates, who one and all thought the census an intolerable 
nuisanue and said so with considerate infrequency : principally to the District 
Census Officers, of whom it would bo tho easiest course to mention the 
one or two who did not give me complete satisfaction. Apart from those 
afterwards select(!d to be deputy superintendents the best work was perhaps done 
by klr. M. II. B. Nethersolc, D.s.o., i.e.s. (Shahjahanpur), M. Muhammad Shafi 
Khan r (Lucknow), P. Kishan Nand (Bareilly), Ch. Ram Chand (Ghazipur), 
P. ffhaiulra Shekar Misra (Ballia), M. Muhammad Mushtaq Ali Khan (Budaun), 
S, Muhammad Abbas Zaidi (Partabgarh), P. Gyan Nath Raiiia (Etawah) and 
Sh. Imam-nd-din Ilyder (Fyzabad). I mention also particularly Mr. H. S. Bates, 
I.C.S., who starting with only a few weeks’ experience of India made an excellent 
job of the Jhansi district. ' But tho work of almost all was excellent. 

The seven deputy superintendents were Mr. W. R. Tonn.ant, i.o.s. 
(Naini Tal), M. S. Ijaz Ali (B.aroilly), B. Jamna Samp (Jhansi), M. Abdul 
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Wahid Khan (Luokiiow), S. Muhammad Zahid,(Saharanpur), Th. Maheadra' 
Pal Singh (Gorakhpur) and P. Gauga Gharau (Fyzabad). Of these, Th. Maliondra 
Pal Singh, B. Jamna Sarup and (after a slow start) S. Muhammad Zahid did 
admirably. My indebtedness to Mr. Tennant calls for separate jnoftiou. 
During the cold weather of li)20-21 he was my personal assistant and relieved me 
of much of my touring and inspection work. After March 1921 he took charge 
of tile Naiui Tal Coutral office, and at the same time gave me the greatest 
possible help in many other ways. In particular his mathematical training and 
his flair for statistics have been invaluable, especially to one whoso aoquaintauce 
with figures does not . extend beyond mental arithmetic. In conclusion I wish 
•to acknowledge the invariable helpfulness of Mr. Abel, Superintendont of the 
Government Press, and of Major E’. W. Hart, Superintendont of the Plioto- 
Meohauioal and Litho. department, Thomason College, Burki. 




Chapter I —DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF 
THE POPULATION. 


1 . The territory d(!alt with iu this report is that adiriiiiistorcd by the 7-1 . ,, 

Goveriimeiit of the United Proviueos of Agra ajid Oiidh, together with the 
States of Rainpur, Tehri-Crarliwal and Benares. The wliole is in shape 
roughly a parallelogram, about 500 miles long by 175 miles broad, ruuniiig 
from north-west to south-east, and eoinprisin tlse Indo-Gaiigetie Plain and 
submontane tracts: with one irregular am lexc on the north-west (Himalaya, 

West), [and anoth,er, the trans-Jamna tract (Central India Plateau and Hast 
Satpuras) on the south. This territory is in area U-J,140 square miles (01 
square miles mor(! than in 1011 ^), of which 106,401 square miles are British 
and 5,040 fall within the States. To give some idea of tlie si/.i! of th(! Province, 
it may be said to be a little smaller than the British Isles, with which it is 
almost identical in population. 

The British territory is divided into 4<S di.stricts, each in area roughly 
corresponding to the larger English counties. These are groupi'd into ten 
administrative divisions, of which two constitute Oudh and eight the province 
of Agra, as shown in the imperial tables. One of thi.'se divisions— Jhansi was 
formed shortly after the last census, the districts of Jalaiui, flhansi, llamirpur 
and Banda being taken from the Allahabad division for the purpose; at the 
same time Allahabad was cornpiiiisated wdth the districts of h'arrukhabad and 
Etawah takmi from Agra, to which Meerut ceded Aligarh. On the 1st April, 
l!)ll,and also after the last census, the Benares State was created at the 
expense of the district of Mirzapur (.S61 square miles) and Benares (5 S((nare 
miles). These re-arrangements need to be borne in mind when the imperial 
tables of Bill and l'J'21 are compared: and to rimder any comparison exacit 
ref eri'nce should be made to the appendix to th<' provincial volume of I'Jll, in 
which are exhibited the chief changes caused by them in thi! statistics. 

iu the subsidiary tables printiid at the mid of each chapter in this report 
the administrative districts a, re grouped not by administrative hut by “ natural ” 
divisions. The natural divisions are the same as those used in tlu' reports of 
IdOl and 1011 , and are based on dilTerences mainly geological, but also 
agricultural, lingtiistic and ethnological, so far as the.se dilferences go together. 

I’o make such a grouping conqilete it would be necessary to adopt u, unit 
smaller than the district. The Allahabad district, for instance, is shown as 
lying within Indo-Gangetic Plain, (lentral, though three of its tahsils belong 
propiHy to Central India Plateau, audits north-easti'rly corner should strictly 
bo inciuded in Tndo-Gangetic Plain East. Naini Tal again, shown as in 
Himalaya West, is very largidy submontane. But to use a smaller unit than the 
district would be impracticable, and the grouping with admitted limitations 
corresponds to differences of general character. 

(i) f)etails of tbo sm:ill ia iiroa since hisl aru bolow iii tiibiilur form. 


District. 

Area added 

1 to province ! 
!( square inilos).^ 

Area subtract- 
rd fioni pro- 
viiico (srjuani 
miles). 

Popuhitioii 
in 1911 of area 
alTofd.i'd. 

Laiiso of IratpdtT. 

Muzaffarnaijjir 


‘20 

J.U9 

Changy.s in doop .^troam of .lamiia. 

Meerut 



15,179 

To go to form now Doihi Province. 

Ballia 

7 

•28 

i 5,213 

1 4,805 

1 Changes in deep .stream of Oaiigos. 

Pilibhit 

80G 

003 

! Nil 

Realignment of Nopal frontier. 


NoTK.-'ln^igDificant areas sublractod from tho Saharanpur ami Bulandshakr districtsowing to changes 
in deep stream of the Jamna and from Cawnporo by diluvion havo been omittud. 
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The natural divisions havo been fully described in previous reports, to 
pwcontage'rctcuntage] whicb the sookcr after detailed infor- 


Tke 

population 
dealt v§^h, 
and the 
completenesa of 
the 

•enumeration. 


(1) llimalayii,, West .. 

(‘2) Suli-llimiilayji, Woat 

(3) [n(lo-Q;in.t;oliL' Plain, West . 

(4) Indo-ijan^^eti*' Plain, Central 

(5) Central India Plateau 
(<»} Mast SatpnrsiB 

(7) Sub-Iliinalaya, Kast 
(b) Indo-Oan/^ctic Plain, lilast , 
United Provincca (British 
distriots) 

oxteudiiiu: from the bai 


of pro- 
I vincial 
population. 


. “Ii'to- ofpfo mation is referred, ihoy are onume- 

CNatiual division. vincial vinoial . j • i.i • „ u -i-l ■*. 

area, poimiation. latcd 111 tho margin, each with its 
( 1 , nnn.iiay.. West .. . 14-00 o'-M, perccutage of the provincial area and 

(‘2) sui.-iiimaiaya, woat . 9-50 8*90 1 populatioii (British tiOTitory oiily). 

(3) [ndo-Cran^oliu Plain, West , 22*50 25*80 fifif' hrif'fc‘4t Tin^mhlA OlltllllG of 

(1) Indo-{;aM^^etir Plain. Central 21*20 2IP30 OritlOSb pOSSlUie OU511UO 01 

(5) Central India Platoau . 0'8() 4 60 tllCir cliaraotoristlGS Will SUmce. 

|7;'SniX:.Ka,t : nvm Himalaya West includes, besides a 

(b) indo-aan/^ctic Plain, East . 7 00 11*50 traot of suDiaoiitane country, tho 

100 00 100 oo' '^^ole of that portion of the Hima- 

layas which falls within the province, 
cxtt'udiug from tho bare region of perpetual snow to the densely wooded 
Siwalik hills. Forests cover most of this country, which is thinly populated and 
cultivated only in infrequent patches. Below this traot and the mountains of 
Nopal further oast is a submontane bolt, within historical times almost entirely 
under forest, and even now largely alforestnd, but densely populated whore tho 
jungle has been reclaimed. Sub-ilimalaya West and Sub-Himalaya East com- 
prise this belt. On tho extreme south, and bounded on the north by the 
Jamna river, and by tho Ganges afttsr its conlluonco with tho Jamna, is a traot 
(Central India Plateau and East Satpuras) whoso geological characteristics aro 
determined by tho low mountain rangcis of Central India. It is intersected by 
the outlying spurs of those ranges, is largely junglo-clad, and is characterised 
by an unkindly climate and soil. Tho population hero is naturally sparse. 
Between this trans-Jamna tract and tho submontane belt lies tho Gangetio 
Plain— Indo-Gangetic Plain, West, Central and East* — a level featureless expanse 
of unenclosed cultivation, densely populated, interspersed with improfitable cities, 
a country of unnslioved vistas of field upon field, of dust, and of dullness 
unspeakable. 

Tho States aro shown — in those subsidiary tables — apart from the arrange- 
ment of natural divisions, but they aro in no way homogeneous. Eampur would, 
but for administrative and political considerations, be included in Sub-Himalaya 
West, Tehri-Garhwal in Himalaya West, and Benares in East Satpuras. 

‘2. So much for tho area dealt with. Before proceeding to discuss tho 
population of that area it will bo w('.ll to stato precisely what is meant by tho 
word “ population ” as uscid in this ri'port. The population of any place or area 
may moan one of two things — 

(1) tho sum of tho people found present in that place or area at a parti- 
cular moment of time — the so-called de facto population, or 
('2)1 the sum of tho people ordinarily resident in that place or area — tho 
so-callod de jure population. 

Tho object of the Indian ciensus (unlike for instance that of tho census of 
tho United States) is to ascertain the de facto population, and that object has 
been attained in this province except to some extent in the Himalayan tract : 
where owing to tho great distances and difficult terrain involved, it was impos- 
sible to take the final census on oni) night, aud the operation had to bo spread 
over a period of ton days. In this tract tho figures to some small^ extent 
represent the de jure population ; for many of tho hill people are of migratory 
habit, especially at tho seasons of climatic change, and some of those dealt 
with at tho beginning of tho enumeration period will havo moved elsewhere 
befort! tho end of it. Subject to this limitation, however, the “ population ” of a 
territorial unit moans in this report the sum of the people found in that unit 
on the night of tho 18th March, 1921. 

The de facto population is in the case of this province, largely speaking, 
also the normal population ; for tho people are little addicted to movement. 
There are however small factors which upset the correspondence. In the first 
place travellers, who wore enumerated wherever found, whether on tho roads, in 
boats, waiting at railway stations, or in railway trains, ordinarily go to swell the 
population of places with which they have no connection. The numbers 
involved are negligible except in the case of railway trains. A train may carry 
about a thousand people, and whore one or two trains were dealt with by 

> To whioh 1 bIiaH gonoraliy refer in futuru as tho Wostoro, Gentriil and Eastorn Plain respeotively* 
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the enumerators at one place — as happened in Aligarh City —the recorded 
population, and especially the recorded proportion between males and females, 
may be oonsoquontly abnormal. Secondly, fairs may attract to a place people 
who are wholly alien to it. This fortunately did not happen on any largi^ ■’scale 
at the present census, except at Misrikli in the Sitapnr district. Tliirdly, the 
hill stations are only beginning to fill in the middle of March, and are then 
neither in their normal winter state of emptiness, nor in their normal summer 
state of congestion. .Fourthly and lastly the cultivators and graziers of the sub- 
montane tract of the Naiui Tal districit were, at the time of the census, still in 
process of migration to their summer quarters in the hills of tlie same district 
and of Almora. 

With these exceptions hoAVover — which are trilling in relation to the 
forty -six million inhabitants of the province— the de facto end norjual population 
correspond. 

The question how far tlie {mmiK'ration is accurate, so far as the correctness 
of the entries made in the census schedules is concerned, will bo cousiderod in the 
course of the chapters which follow. Here it is only nectsssary to estimate how 
far it is complete. A syne.lironous census— that is to say a simultaueous 
counting of all the people could only bo absolutely complete if a universal parade 
were ordered and enforced for the purpose -the method probably followed by David 
and the other early Census Superintoudouts. ' It cannot obviate omissions when 
every one is left free to go his own way and to follow his own pursuits, and has 
to be ruti to ground by the enumerator whenwer ho may be ajid whateviir he 
may bo doing. Under those circumstances to caleailale the cbajico of any one 
person’s being enumerated, though arraugeimmts may bo so perfected as to make 
it overwhelmingly probable, involves the solution of two personal equations. 
But I believe that the pn'sent enumeration has been as complete as it is bumauly 
possible to make it. With the mass of previous experience which is uow at his 
disposal, and Avith an enumerating stall of which a larg(} part is already 
familiar with the process of census-taking, a Census Buporiutombnit finds the 
methods of overcomiug old difficulties already tested and approved, and has 
plenty of time to deal Avith uow difficulties— such as the “ Hon-cooperatioii ” 
movement — as they arise. MoreoA'er the system of chocking and supervision 
has been perfected in previous censuses, and makes it h.ard for any one to escape 
the c(!n3us net. The only ('.xccptiou I Avould make to this generalisation is as 
regards Europeans. I have no doubt that an appreci.able number of these wore 
not enumerated at all. ’.i’be method of (v:mmerating them is unsatisfactory, and 
it Avould b(! preferable, in my opinion, to deal with tlunn on a dejure rather than 
on a de facto basis. 

y. Density is the correlation of population with area. Tin; population 
of the province is 46,.37 6,787 ; of the States 1,134, 881; and of the whole area 
dealt with 46,610,668. This, as has been noticed already, is roughly the popu- 
lation of the British Isles also ; and as their areas do not dilfor gre.atly, it follows 
that the densities of the tAVO countries are much alike. But though to comp.are 
the United Provinc(!S with the British Isles in .area and population serves to 
give some idea of the size of thc! former, to compare the demsities of the 
two countries is altogether misleading. Indeed to spe.ak of the density of a 
country as a whole is in itself iibsurd. The density of the J3ritish Isles is 
the mean of the densities of London County and of Sutherlandshire and of 
all the urban and rur.al areas betAveen thi>S(! tAvo oxtnnnes. Th(! density of 
the United provinces includes the densities of the Himalayan snows and of 
the “ p.akka mahals ” of Benares city. The figure is 414. It means nothing. 

If the population of the British Isles and of the United Provinces is 
almost identical the distribution of that populatioji in the tAvo countries could 
not be more unlike. Here 89*4 per cent, of the population is rural and iO'6 pesr 
cent, is urban. In the British Isles the percentages are not far from being 


* The Roman ■Rmporors who from .\agiiHtiis onwards hold a regular (u*n suh of the Empiri-— apparently at 
intervals of fourteen years — made things verv oasv for their administrative staff. The ei'nsus was not ‘^yiiehronoiis. 
And a parade was hold by households (^Kar^ol/ftav d'rroy€a<f) 7 }) everyone being ordered to return to his original 

homo for thc purpose. On this subjeot, and tlie principle of tSta the liability of (svory Roman subjuot to bo 
ordered back to Ills original homo — gee St. Idike II. 1-6 and Sir William Ramsay “ Thc Bearing of RooCiit 
Discovery on the Trustworthiness of the Now Testament ** chapters XIX and XX. 
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transposed.' Distribution in this aspect will bo dealt with more fully in tho 

next ^apter^^ variation in the population during each of the last five decades, and 
• * , / \ n - / I I during the whole period of fifty 

V.rmtioii. Iiicroaso (+) UeorBaBB ( — ) ■ ® lom l mol in 

I ■■ . years, 1872 to 1921, is shown in 

1911 i 1901 I 1891 1881 1872 1872 ' 

to : to to to i to to the margin. 

1921. ; 1911» ' 19^1- ' 1^91- ! 1881. ^ 1921. 

- l,48(),t)9r)' - 480,294 -I- 79(i,;j71i-f 2,800,294 +2,260,9H0|+8,88t),660 

The area dealt with at each census was to ail intents and purposes the 
same. The eiiuiaeration is believed to have been incomplete and inaccurate 
before 1891, but the increase of population found at the census of 1881 is un* 
Ukely to have been underestimated ; for the census of 1881 must have been at least 
as complete as that of 1872. Much of the increase found in 1891 was duo pro- 
bably to improved imdliods of enurnoration, but the previous decade was prosper- 
ous and immune from serious calamities. Dotweeu 1891 and 1901 there was a 
diminished increast', tlio diminution bcdng du(! to a series of famiues, and the 
increase having taken place in spite of them. The decrease that occurred during 
the decade 1901 to 1911 is attributed by Mr. Blunt to the famine of 1907-8, to 
the malaria epidemic of 1908, to plague, and to eiiiigration. The influence of 
emi‘'ratiou is Very doubtful ; I confess that I cannot follow Mr. Blunt when he 
argues, against ,tho evidence of his own figures, that the volume of emigration 
had increased since the previous d(^cade. On the other hand the ravages of 
plague had been iinmense. The recorded mortality from this cause was 1,951,252. 
The actual mortality was probably much great('r, for plague was then a new 
disease, and created panic wherever it appeared; and in times of panic such 
precarious arrangements as those for recording the vital statistics V(;ry easily 
breakdown. The malaria epidemic of 1908 also caused enormous loss : the re- 
corded death rat(! of tliat year was over 52 per niille, while the annual rate for tin; 
whole decade was less than 40 ; and reported deaths from feViT exceeded the 
normal by nearly three-cpiartei's of a million. It is most reasonable to suppose 
that the loss of population found in 1911 was due to two unusual calamities— a 
uew disease (plague) and an exceptionally severe epidemic of malaria. 

Mr. Blunt gave reasons for estimating th(! normal rate of increase for this 
province at souu'thing over 8 p(!r mille per annum. A normal period here does 
not connote of course freedom from calamity, but frei'dom from umisiial or e.x- 
ceptional calamities. The estimate! appears just ; and this Very abnormal decade 
provides no new material by which to revise it. In the chapter on Age, I att(!mpt 
to show that the population is in essence “progressive”, and still possesses all 
the factors necessary to the maintenance of its normal rate of increase. It has 
on tlu! othi-r hand decreased sinct! 1911 by over 9 per mille per annum. There is 
thus for the decade not only an absolute decrease of over 9 per cent, to be account- 
ed for, but also a decrease of over () per cent., or of about three millions, relatively 
to the normal rate of expansion. 

Having stati'd the problem, it is natural to turn to the vital statistics for 
I , help in the solution of it. I may as well state 
birtMf) at once that in my opinion little help is fort h- 
orot coming from this source, and that the statistics 
,<iu:ii.h3(-).| lyj, (.ymparative purposes. 

1 ’ 400 '^OT + 7 'M’m' 5 *'l^i^oluto figures that they furnish are quite 
liosi’oaa +iioiiaoo; unreliable. The marginal statement shows the 
i’‘^c |743 +te 9,’378 sported births and deaths (British territory only), 
i! 38 U 2 'ja -i-uiG’457 and the difference between them, f(A the decade^. 
3856 76^ According to this statement the province has 

i’,95il662 - 435,105 ^aiiiod iu population by 957,000. It has in fact 
i, 742 , 03 r. - 78,G43j 1,432,000. Th(! “ calculated ” population 

i9,77G,5i4 13,819,255 + 957,2591 therefore exccods the actual by 2,389,000. Some 

’ part of the difference is accounted for by the 


5. 


Birtbi Dc.iths. 


2,Uf»8,824 
2,!2fi,585 
2,2.S2,999 
f;,104,ftri4 
2,030,121 
2,017 ,7/)(; 

1917 I 2.107,042 

1918 1,867,844 

1919 . 1,516,497 

1920 . 1,664,192 


1911 

VJVi 

1913 

1914 
1910 
1916 


Total . 
1911-20 


1 Tho rroliminarv Census Report for England and Wales, 1921, shows 79*3 per cent, of the population to 
ho urban, and 20-7 to bo ruml. The figures for Scotland will not nffcct the proportion appreciably. The definition of 
“ urban populatit.'n ” adopted for tho British Isles differs from that adopted here, but the contrast mude iu tho 
text would hold good on any definition. 

» To bo exact, for tho period April, 1911 to 31st March, 1921, which corresponds to the intorconsal period 
(11th March, 1911, to 18th ^arch, 1921) sufficiently for practical purposes. 
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balance of emigration over immigration— how much will bo discussi;d lator.^ 

But the bulk of it can be duo only to inaccuracy in the vital statistics. 

Thu statement shows on balance a small decrease of population in llUl, a 
very large increase in each of the next five years, a diminished but still .{I’largo 
increase in 1917, and decreases, vast in 1918, very largo in 1919, and appreciable 
in 1920, for the remaining three years. Now excluding for present purposes the 
last three years of the decade, which were in varying degrees abnormal (1918 
superlatively so), the not increase for the first seven years amounted to 8, l()0,000, 
which on a population of 48 millions gives an approximate rate of over lOTi per 
mille per annum. This is within a fraction of Germany’s annual rate of increase 
during the period 1870—1900, and is incredible in view of all that is known 
about this congested province, and in respect of a period unmarked by any 
industrial or economic expansion. 

The method by which births and deaths are reported has been described iji 
previous reports, and need not bo described again. The reporting agency for 
urban areas is probably adequate for the obtaining of reasonaldy accurate rt'sults. 

But this agency deals only with about 10 per cent, of the population. I’or rural 
tracts reports are made solely by the village watchman, and it would be astonish- 
ing if reliable statistics could be secured through the agcmcy of this underpaid 
drudge. I lis statistical work is checked by the vaccinators and by “superior 
officers.’’ Mr. Blunt remarks that the latter find about 2^ per cent, of omissions 
(for both births and deaths), and the former much loss. The vaccinators, as 
Mr. Blunt admits, are not concerned to lind mistakes. The superior officers in 
practice generally delegate their testing to a clerk. Even where an officer him- 
self tests the reports, it is, as I know from experience, exceedingly hard to do so 
satisfactorily, especially in respect of deaths. After the lapse of tinui villagers 
do not readily remember deaths ; births they remember inoro easily, for the 
children born are there to remind them. And though doubtless many watchmen 
are careful and conscientious in their reporting, those who are careless are never, 
to the best of my belief, punished for their neglect ; nor would it bo easy to 
punish an official whose monthly pay is three rupees, out of which emoluniout. 
he has to find his own uniform. 

Everything points them, if the above reasoning is correct, to a large under- 
statement of deaths in the vital statistics of normal yeans. The understatement 
is oxaggenated in abuornial years to an extent varying with the nature of the 
abnormality ; but a (iousideration of this subject may conveniently be postponed 
till after the general conditions of the decade have been examined. 

6. Though it would be in the highest degree unsafe to treat the absolute 
figures given by the vital statistics as evidence of the amount by which in any The influence 
given year births exceeded deaths, or deaths exceeded births ; yet there can be „„ 
no reasonable doubt that those statistics reflect in broad outline the inlluenco population of 
exerted on the population by the general conditions of the decade. There can the general 
be no doubt, for instance, on the t)vide,uce of the vital statistics alone, that conuitiona of 
the year 1911 was unfavourable and that the following six years were favour- decade ue 
able to expansion (the last much less so than the pnsceding five years), that 'jauged hy the 
the year 1918 was disastrous, and that the years 1919 and 1920 were disas- statmica, 

trous also, though to a diminishing extent. It should bo possible therehm!, for 
all but very abnormal years, to use the statistics to gauge the extent to which 
the people wore affected by tlu! general conditions of those years. 

These conditions so far as they alTect the popuhation fall under four heads — 

Agriculture, Prices and Wages, Trade, and Public Health. The very brief 
account now* given under each of these Insads is summarised from the Annual 
Administration Iteports.” I mention this fact hist it bo supposed that the 
account is coloured to support the obvious but important conclusion drawn from 
it. 

Agriculture.— The year 1911-12 was agriculturally an exotillent one. The 
autumn (Jiharif) crops were indifferent, but were followed by a bumper spring 
(raii) biJ'^vest. In 1912-13 both harvests wore normal.® The monsoon of 1913 

* And ftbout 16,000 by tran'^for of territory. This trillo has been neglected in the text. 

* To which ilia reader should refer for detail. The-iC works are parlous heavy ro iding, however, and only 
tho stouthearted should attack thorn as Wx ll as this report. 

* I UBO the word “ normal ” where it i.^ used by rny authority, hut it shouldib pointed out that in local agri. 
cultural reports it generally uiiierstatcs the facts. District estimates of a crop arc m .dc, by rule, iu terms of annas 
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ifailod. Tho cropped area in 1913-14 'was uhort by 2^ million acres and both 
harvests were very poor, famine was declared in the Jhansi division, and 
“ scarcity ” in liohilkhand and, parts of the Agra and Allahabad divisions. 
LucKnow, Fyzabad and Meerut also suffered sevcsrely. , There was a recovery in 
the following year, but neither crop of 1914-16 was good. Those of 1916-16 were 
bettor, tho harvests of 1916-17 were very good indeed, and of 1917-18 only slightly 
less good. A bad monsoon in 1918 resulted in a very poor A:7m?*/and an indiffer- 
ent rahi. Distress was general, but acute only in the Etawah district. The 
following rains erred only on th(! side of excess, and tho harvests of 1919-20 
wore reasonably good. Those of 1920-21 were poor. 

Let this summary and the last marginal statement bo considered together. 
I cannot dud any correlation. 

Prices and Wages . — There was no appreciable movement in prices and 
wages in 1911-12. In 1912-13 began that rise in prices which has continued 
over since. Wages liowover did not respond till the following year, and would 
not probably have responded so soon had there not boon an exceptional demand 
for labour. In 1914-16 tlie prices of commercial crops fell, but tho fall was duo to 
tho dislocation of trade caused by the outbreak of tho war, and was temporary 
only. It was fully made good in 1916-16, but prices generally, owing to tho same 
cause, were unsteady in that year. A higli level was maintained throughout 
1916-17, and a sharp rise in respect of cloth, metals, and salt, duo to a contrac- 
tion of imports combined with prolit(H)ring and speculation, counterbalanced to 
some* extmit the benefit accruing to tho cultivating classes from the high prices 
of cereals. Prices rose still further in 1917-lH: and tho upward movement 
continued in 1918-19. it was checked in 1919-20, but wages rose abruptly, and 
tho demand for labour was very keen : these two latter phenomena being obvious- 
ly duo to the heavy mortality in this and the previous yiuir. The rise in prices 
was resumed in 1920-21. 

No correspondence is traceable betwecni these moV(ymonts and the lluctua- 
tious of population indicated by tho vital statistics. 

Trade and Industries . — Trade in 1911-12 was excellent, and tliere were 
large increases in both exports and imports and in both Volume and value. 
Those increases were continued in 1912-13, there being in particular a Very largo 
export of gram and oilseeds in that year. Imports continued to expand in 
1913-14 but exports decreased seriously. In 1914-15 trade declined generally, 
and especially in respect of exports. Exports recovered in the following year, but 
there w'as a continued decrease of imports. In 1916-17 this process was reversed. 
In 1917-18 imports again fell and (ixports again rose. Imports greatly increased 
in 1918-19, but exports decreased in volume though they increased in value. In 
1919-20 imports fell both in volutmxand value ; exports fell in volume but rose in 
value. There are no figures for 1920-21. 

As a result of the operations of tlie decade, exports have increased in money 
value by over 60 per cent, but in exchange value it is clear that they have 
decreased. 

Industries anj on too small a scale to affect tho population from year to 
year. Tho number of operatives employed in the principal industries of which 
statistics an! maintained (cotton, sugar, indigo, lac, tanneries, flour and a few 
others) was some 34,000 at tho beginning of tho decade, and 62, (XK) at the end 
of it. 

Once again, it is impossible to correlate the movement of population in any 
way with commerce. 

Public Health.—Thci year 1911-12 was unhealthy. A sevefe epidemic of 
plague was by it3(!lf respousibh! for a mortality of 7 per mille. There was also a 
serious epidemic of cholera, and fever was much more prevalent than in normal 
years. By the! following year cholera had almost disappearcid, and plague and 
malaria had very much abated. Public health was good, and continued good in 
1913-14. The same falls to be said of tile years 1914-16, 1915-16, and 1916-17. 


to the rupee, 1C annus to mean a normal cropi and nnythhig more or less thaniiormiil to ba exprORsed by a figure 
greater or bmaiJcr than 1C. But to the subordinate revenue officials ^vho prepare the oBtiinates, and who have 
reason to know that tho rupee is never worth more than 1C aunas, a IG atinuB crop moans not a normal but the bobt 
possible crop. District eslimatCB are therefore seldom based on the stuDdard intended. 1 mybolf saw a harvest got 
iu whose outturn was certainly twice the normal {ih^ k?Mrif of 1915 in Bundelkhand). The local report estimated 
IG annas. 
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There was no serious or widespread epidemic in any of these years. Plague 
persisted but in a mild form and the prevalence of malaria was never more than 
ordinary. Health was less good in 1917-18. The normal plague epidemic of 
the cold weather took the abnormal course of persisting in the summer, and 
malaria was more prevalent than usual in the autumn. 

■ The year 1918-19 is probably, in the matter of health, the worst on record. 
Apart from severe epidemics of plague and cholera, the province Avas devastated 
in the late summer and early winter by influenza, which sw(*pt ovct the country 
in two epidemic waves. In a few weeks this disease carried olT, according to tlui 
estimate of the Sanitary Commissioner, about two inillions of the population ; 
but in reality, as I shall attempt to show later, many more. To enlarge upon 
this calamity is unnecessary. Every one wituessiul it in some part of tlie world 
or another. Here many others must have seen, as T sfiw myself, villages that 
, had in a month lost more than half their inhabitants, and great rivers choked 
with corpses which could not bo disposed of in the ordinary way, if for no other 
reason, because the necessary fuel was exhausted. The damages doiu! hy thi.H 
epidemic is not of course confined to the doatlis for which it was directly 
responsible. According to medical opinion, b(!tw(M>n 50 and 70 per cent, of the 
people were attacked, and the sum total of tins physical and economic damage 
done hy the disease even whore it was not fatal must havt! h(>t>n enormous. 

Influenza persisted in 1919-20, which was also a very unhealthy year. 
Though plague was msgligible, there w'as a fairly severe e})id(imic of cholera, 
and a large proportion of the population had undoubtedly b(>en left by the 
influenza epidemic of the previous year too weak to offer serious resistance to 
disease in any form. Public health was also unsatisfactory in 1920-21. Tlu> 
province was almost free from cholera and plague', but malaria was ve-ry 
prevalent. 

Now let the conditions of the decade in respect of public health bo consi- 
dered togcither with the vital statistics, of which 1 reproduce the most relevant 

figures in the margin. Jt will be at onc(! apparent, 
I think, that whihs these figures cannot possibly be 
correlated with either the agricultural, tlus economic, 
or the comnuiroial c.onditions of the decade for ins- 
tance, an examination of tlu'm could not sugg('st 
that th(!ro w'ore humper harvests in 191 1, 1910, and 
1917, and crop failure in 1913-11 — correlation with 
disease is at once manifest and complete. The 
health conditions of the decade may be summarised 
thus — 


Year. 


j Excf88 of births ( + ) 
or of desths (— ) 


11 ) 11 * 

1012 

1013 

1914 

lylft 

1917 

1918 

1919 
.1920 

Total .. J9ll 
-19*20 


f)l,9G8 
724,778 
GOl,30G 
637,288 
020,378 
030,157 
382,740 
—1,988,918 
— 435,106 
78,643 


-4-957,259 


Healthy years 
Loss healthy year 
Unhealthy years 
Very unhealthy year 
K.\ccs.Hively unhealthy year 


1912 , 191 . 3 , 1914 , 1915 , 1916 '. 
1917 . 

1911 , 1920 . 

1919 . 

ISIS. 


This summary only needs to bo compared with the marginal statement. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is obvious, but so important that I 
may be pardoned for emphasising it. Th(5 population reacts extravagantly to 
conditions of health. And this reaction completely comasals any reaction then! 
may bo to agricultural, economic, or commercial conditions : whic.h latter re- 
action, if it occurs at all, is so slight as to bo negligible.^ Possibly this may be 
true of all tropical countries. But it appears to suggest, what is also suggested by 
the population figures when oxamiuoid from other points of view, that congested 
though the province may bo, the limit of prossuro of population on the soil is 
not yet in sight, and that in the absence of severe epidemics there is no present 
reason why the numbers of the people should not continue to increase. 

7. The vital statistics have thus pointed the way to certain general con- 
clusions, but giv^ little help tow'ards solving the problem set out at the beginning 
of this discussion — the problem of accounting for a loss of population of 3 per. 


Varialion: 
)ww finally 
explained. 


>Thit year is strictly Ist April, 1911, to Slst Marcb, ISl^, and so on for the others. Thu AdminUtration 
Reports for 1911-12, etc. deal with the same periods. 

*It would doubtless be Tcry considerable but for the system of famine administration. 
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Probable 

degree of error 
in vital 
datistivji. 


iiummary of 

cuiiclutiioufs so 
Jar reach CiL 


cent, relatively to the figures of Ifill, aad of 6 per cent, relatively to tho 
uormal rate of increase. The vital statistics show a gain of 2 per cent, for the 
decile. 

»If 3 per millci per annum be accepted as roughly the uormal rate of 
expansion, which takes into account the balance of emigration over immigration, 
the population of the province (British territory only) should have increased by 
about 1,410,000. It has actually decreased by l,4o2,000. The abnormal losses 
of the decade amount therefore to 2,842,000. If the year 1018 be excluded, the 
remaining nine years may I think be taken as on the average fairly normaL 
They include in a general series of reasonably healthy years and of reasonably 
good crops, two unhealthy and one Very unhealthy year and two years of crop 
failure. It is probably thou somewhere near the truth to hold the year 1918 
accountable for the whole of the abnormal loss. Plague and cholera should not 
be responsible for more than tlie odd 42,(J00 of this.* The balance, 2,800,000, 1 
would attribute wholly to the influenza t pideinic. 

The Sanitary Commissioner calculates deaths due to this epidemic to have 
numbered approximately two millions, or 800,000 less than my estimate. 
Influenza is not prescribed as a head under which reporting agencies are to 
classify causes of death. It was therefore returned as “fever.” The Sanitary 
Commissioner arrived at his calculation in the following way : from the number 
of deaths reported in 1018 as du(5 to fever he subtracted the average number 
reported in uormal years ; the remainder he, attribiited to influenza. This calcula- 
tion would probably give a reasonably accurate e8timat(! if it be assumed that 
the deaths that occurred durihg the epidemic were fully nsported. But in fact 
they c(!rtainly weni not. I have already given resasons for believing that the 
registration of deatlis is by no means complete eVeii in ordinary times. But 
during the autumn of 1918 the system of reporting broke down entirely, as indeed 
was iuevitablo.* The village watchman— always a man of no education and of 
less than average iutelligenco — could not bo expected to keep track of deaths 
when these were occurring in tens and twenties every day. His duties constantly 
call him away to the police station, to the courts, or elsewln.ro : on his return 
after such an absence he might find half the village swept away, and if ho 
managed to collect the names of all the dead, might fail to get any one to write 
them down for him. Lastly he will more often than not himself have sickened, 
and oven if ho recovered, will have been for some time incapable of carrying on 
his work. All things considered, 800,000 deaths may well have escaped registra- 
tion during the autumn of 1018. 

8. Of the differouco of 2,380,000 between the actual and the calculated 
population , a sum of 800,000 is thus to bo attributed to the breakdown of tho 
system of mortuary registration during the influenza epidemic. The (iiffereuco 
of 1,689,000 or say 1,690,000 that remains must bo accounted for by the balance 
of emigration over immigration, and by incompleteness of tho reports of deaths 
ill normal times. The amount by which emigration exceeded immigration is 
diialt with in chapter III. It is dillicult to gauge. It may perhaps be taken to 
bo cancelled by the births that fail to be registered ; inspecting oflicers find about 
2^ per cent, of omissions in the birth reports, and this amount of (srror would 
account for nearly lialf a million unregistered births since 1911. During the 
decade 18,819,255 deaths were reported ; subtracting 2,000,000 of these as directly 
due to the influenza epidemic, there remain 10,819,255 or say 16,820,000 
“ normal ” deaths. Ilnri'ported deaths numbering 1,590,000 out of a total of 
(16,820,000 + 1,590,000==) 18,410,000 actual deaths give a percentage of error in 
the rt'gistration of deaths of about 8 per cent. 

9. The coiKiliisious .so far reached may now be summarised. Population 
after an initial setback in 1911 increased rapidly until the end of 1917, and has 
decreased enormously since. On balance it has lost during the decade nearly a 
million and a half of persons. Tho variation is duo to disease, relatively to 
which all other inlluences are insignificant : to some extent to plague, cholera, 
and malaria, but overwhelmingly to the influenza epidemic. During this epidemic 
tho system of mortuary registration broke down, and it is impossible to discover 


* A normal year may bo nowadays to budget for an appreciable mortality from these two diseases. 

* And as is also apparent from the absurd difforencei in the recorded doath rates for the influenaa period of 
contiguous distr.cts, o.g., Gorakhpur 81, Bastib9, Aeamgarh 81 i.Agra 158,tFarrukhabad 13G, Mainpuri 70. 
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directly where and to what classes of tlu! population influenza dealt most havoc. 
The Sanitary Commissioner is of opinion that it was more deadly in the ^ost 
than in the oast, and to females than to males, lloth these propositions cjinnot 
however be true : for relatively to mal(!S, femah's have since Iflll increa-ied in 
tins west, and decreased in tin* east. The census figures, on the other hand, boar 
out the Sanitary Commissioner’s contention that the disease hit hardest persons 
of both sexes between the ages of 20 and 86, On these two points 1 iinticipate 
conclusions arriV(ul at in the chapters on St'x and Age. 1 antieipati' also a 
finding propoundcal in the latter chapter in s.aying that as a result of the 
vicissitudes of the decade, the constitution of the population is now such as to ho 
favourable to great expansion in the future. 


Ruvoiiue Divisions 
and States. 

Area in 
8'|uare 
miles. 

I^opulalioii. 1 

Density. 

Density of 
rural por- 
tions only 
(approxi- 
mate). 

1. Moorut Division 

9,173 

' 4,609,572 

492 

410 

2. .\gra „ 

8,044 

4,182.825 

484 

406 

3- Rohilkhandi, 

11,033 

1 5,198,773 

471 

395 

4. Allahabad ff •• 

10,242 

1 4,790,fiCG 

408 

4L1 

5. Jhaiisi „ 

10,410 

2.0C5,297 

19S 

170 

0. Dunaros ,t 

9,.53G 

4.443,898 

407 

418 

7. Gorakhpur ,> 

9,6 C) 

0,790,710 

704 

t;80 

8. Kumauii ,, 

13,721 

! 1,299,399 1 

94 

89 

9. IjUckiiuw ,, .« 

19,(107 

; 5,507,941 1 

102. 

118 

10. F)/.:ibad „ .. 

19,101 

' 

0.099,401 

515 

021 

Di ititsh Torritory 

' 

J0(J,491 

45,375,787 

420 

3S2 

Il:impur Sliite 

899 

ri;i,i;o7 

505 

402 

Tcliri Garhsviil State . . 

l,l>0 

318,414 

70 

70 

Piuiiarcji SUito 

i 870 

;](;2,s(3.) 

417 

39) 

United rrovinces 

112,110 

40, 510, 008 

414 

371 

Nofi!:.-— l]i caluuliitiiig rural diMisilius thu dunsihy of urban areas Uns 
bcoii tiikou in 1.5,000. Actual du.ioity of thu 24 largest uitios in 1911 
was 10,500. 

Natural Divisions. 

Area in 
square 
miles. 

1 

j Population, j 

1 

Density. 

Density of 
rural por. 
tiens only 
(approxi- 
mate). 

Himalaya, West 

14,911 

i 1,504,012 

101 

92 

Bub'Himalaya, West 

10,117 

4^)30, 004 

390 

341 

Indo-Gangotic Plain, Wosb 

23,894 

1 12,145,903 

r 

508 

430 

ludo'Gangutic Piain, Cen- 
tral. 

Central 1 iidia Plateau 

22,590 

10,140 

' 11, W, 193 

2,005,297 

52.8 

lJi8 

477 

175 

East i^atpuras 

4,398 

724,183 

106 

118 

8ul)- Himalaya, East 

12,784 

1 7,730,533 

605 

584 

ludo-Gangetic Plain, East 

7,301 

i 5,21.8.372 

711 

Old 

United Provinces (British 
Territory). 

100,491 

1 45,375,787 

420 

382 


10. It now remains to 
exhibit the local distribu- 
tion of the population and 
to examine! the! local Varia- 
tion thereof. In the mar- 
gin are presented two 
stat(!ments, showing tlu! 
distribution by Adminis- 
trative divisions ’ and by 
Natural divisions rt.'s- 
pectiVely. The jnap * 
printisl below gives the 
distribution in terms of 
density in greater detail 
by districts. 


Dintrihufion 
aitd Devsity Uf 
Adinivintrativt 
atid Natural 
])ivieiovt). 




‘ This Ih noBt conveniently inserted hero but 1 do not deal with it further. 

* For a key to this :itii subsequont insut inap.s, see the largo culourod map facing the title page. 
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CHAPTER I. -DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION. 
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A full discuasiou of the historical, physical, and ocouoinic factors bolievod 
to dotcriuiuo this distribution will bo found in tho last report^, to which I 
would refer tho reader. I do nob propose to examine this distribution in detail: 
it follows from what I have said above that, if my vunv is correct, density in tho 
plains portion of this province i.s determined now by disease. In the not very 
distant past, before tho system of famine administration had been evolved or 
perfected, it was probably di:termined also by famine, to which tho oast is far loss 
liable than tlie west; and earlier still by yet a third factor — internal socmity. 

In Mr. Blunt’s discussion, to which I have just alluded, the most important 

correlation attempted in this connec- 
“ iS-g tion is that between density and crop 


Niitunil IM vision. 


Sub-IJim:il:«y;i, Wost 
Indo-Gangotiu Phtin, West 
Indo-G^ngetiu PIaih, Coutral 
Control India riiiteau 
Sub'lliinahbya. Kdbt 
ludo-Giwiu«<ic Plain, KaRt 


cB ^ a; 

3.s: _ 
o ^ 


437 jlOl i 
538 103 '0 
550 Ii05 5 
211 1 77-9 
fist) ills- 2 
70fi 1107 1 


- ^ statistics: and a Very interesting calcu- 
lation shows that for the plains por- 
, s ,. . tion of the province density varies, 
1 2 1 ' with one unimportant modification, 
directly as the percentage of gross 
, f. cultivated (i.e. the double-cropped ad- 
* ded to tho net cultivated) to the cultiv- 
6 able area. I reproduce the figures. 
^ It is argued that the percentage 
determines density. I maintain that 


• pp. X7 ot teqq^ 
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Bub-llimalaya. West 
Indo-Gaugetio Plain, West 
Indo-GunKetic Pbtin Central 
Goutrul India Plateau 
Sub-Himalaya, East 
Indo-Gangetio Plain, East 

capable of uxpaasiou 
In support of 
district with which 


« ^‘n\oo 




density determines the percentage. An increased density can only bo supported, 

^ — so long as the country is in ^lloct 

III -I wholly agricultural, by an expansion 

[Bs « S ^I 'l of this percentage. And under present 

Nature Division. ;»'? o « | o conditions tlio density will continue to 

III „l ^ a « increase, so far as its increase is not 
I Is'illslls checked by disease, until the limit is 

p - O reached beyond which the percent - 

Bub-iiimaiaya. West .. ! 399 i 98-7 | f> 5 ago cannot oxpajid. That tliis limit 

Indo-Oaugetio Plain, West ., ! f'08 ;103-7 4 4 j , . . i ia almwn 

Indo-Gungetiu Pliiin Central ..1529 |109 0 | 3 3 110“ yoC OCOll roaGllOU IS SllOWll 

Central India Plateau .. I 198 i 833 , 0 0 by tho corrospouding figures of the 

;;'S? ^I'SSi ; ; prosit from whid, a u on. 

dent that tho percentage is still 
capable of expansion even in the most congested divisions." 

In support of my argniiiunt I may mention the ease of Grorakhpur, a 
district with which I happen to have a close personal acquaintance. This 
district has increased in density from 707 to 7‘23. It consisis of six tahsils. 
The headquarters tahsil has tho highest density, followed closely by Ilata. 
The Maharajganj tahsil, with much jungle and uudevoloped land, has far tho 
lowest density. Tho headquarters tahsil has now increased in density by six, 
Hata by five (two units more than any other tahsil), and Maharajganj by one. 
Maharajganj is ri'puted to be far the most unhealthy tahsil in tlm district. 
Again, in JBuudelkhand (Central India Plateau), with parts of which lam also 
well acquainted, there is tho keenest competition for tenants on the part of land- 
owners, and it is comiiionly said that an tixtra able-bodied man means an extra 
nine acres of cultivation.’* But tho country is extremely unhealtliy and tho 
climate severe and an unresponsive soil and a very low water loVel involve a 
degree of exposure and e.xertion which tho physique of the people is unable to 
sustain. 


it is of course obvious that a point must sooner or later bo reached at 
which tho mians of support derivable from agriculture cannot bo expanded 
further : and if meanwhile other moans of support havo not been developed, 
density will then be determined by agricultural conditions. Tho contontion 
hero advanced is that that point is not yc^t in sight. 

The above argnmonts are valid also for tho mountainous and hilly portions 
of tho province (Himalaya West and East Satpnras), but their application is 
somewhat diiferent. Where tho country is cultivable at all, there is no evidence 
that tho limit of agricultural development has boon reached, so as to interfere 
with a further increase of'population and density. But for largo tracts of tho 
country the limit has manifestly been reached since tluj beginning of historical 
time. Tho Himalayan snows could never havo supported an agricultural 
population ; for these tracts of (jonrso density is determined by agricultural 
possibilities. 


* Tho Hf^ures aro thoso of 1919-20, and arc adjuslod in the saun) way as by .Nfr. Mr. Bluiil’s 

are thoso of 19U9-10. Both those years wore oJassifiotl by tho Diror.tor of Agricnlluro a.q aInio.st cxaotly normal. 

* The limit may have beon reached in the lands siirroundin^ Parrukhabad city, where intcnsivo cnitivalion 
is highly clovclopod. The city has lost heavily in population, ami this may bo duo to tho operation of ^ho law of 
diminibhing roturns. 

^ Along the skirts of the Vindhya.s ihere are disuse I rock-hown .sugar pres.so3 in almo.st every village, 
though not a hold of cane is to bo seen. The p(3oplo explain that there are not now uiioiigh men for the laborious 
cultivation involved. 
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11. Local varialioiis siuce 1911 are exhibited by natural divisioas in the 
map placed below : ■ 



As witli local distribution, so with local variations since 1911 : it is useless to 
attempt to explain these in tornis of means of subsistence, that is to say, for this 
province, in terms of agriculture. The attempt would not bo tolerated by the 
ligiires : where the soil was found to bo most fully exploited in 1911, there the popu- 
lation is found in 19-21 to have increased most. With tin; exception of certain 
unimportant tracts which cannot support a population at all, the country still 
provides sustenance for as many people as can survive their unhealthy environ- 
ment. Nor are these local variations to be explained by migration. Men 
continue to emigrate from the most congested tracts — the Central and Eastern 
Plain, and Sub-Himalaya East— which coiitinu(! to become more congested. 
They emigrate also from the thinly populated East Satpuras. There is no 
apparent correlation between congestion, variation in density, and emigration, 
which last is evidently due to some cause other than pressure of population on 
the soil. For the present decade it is only possible to say that one natural 
division has decreased or increased in population more than another because 
it has been more or less unhealthy ; and it is doubtfully safe to go beyond the 
statement that it has done so because it was relatively more or less devastated 
by the inHuetiiia epidemic. 
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lu density Sub-Himalaya West has decreased most (dS), followed clostdy 
by ther Western Plain (30). Next comes the Central Plain (23). Central India 
Plateau has decreased by 13, Himalaya West by 2. East Satpuras is practically 
stationary. The Eastern Plain has increased by 5, and Sub-Himalaya E^lt by 
19. The conditions of health in the divisions, as revealed by the aimnal vital 
statistics, do not throw much li<fht on these variations so long as the year 1918 
is excluded from consideration. Relatively to the province as a whole, Sub- 
Himalaya West had a most unhealthy year in 1917 ; the Wesbwn Plain had a 
healthy year in 1920 : the Central Plain shows no variation: Himalaya West 
had a remarkably bad yiuir in 1916, and the Eastern Plain a remarkably good one 
in 1914 : Central India Plateau and East Satpuras wore imalTocted by the 
unhealthy conditions of 1911 and 1917, and Sub-Himalaya East by tliose of 
1911 and 1920. 

To take now tin year 1918, in the margin is sot out lor tlie natural divi- 
sions, arranged in the order in which they 
have lost or gained population, the number 
of deaths for every 1,000 births. It will bo 
seen that there is a marked correspondence, 
modified by what has been said above about 
coiiditiojis of health in the other years of the 
de.cade, betw(!eu mortality in 1918 and vari- 
ation. Sub-Himalaya West suil'ered less 
severely from influenza that the Western 
and the Ccuitral Plaiii, but relatively to the.se 
. two divisions had a most unfavourable year 
in 1917, when deaths per thousand births w'ore 1,083, 868, and 763 respectively. 
East Satpuras h'ad a higher mortality in 1918 than Himalaya West, but (uijoyed 
l)ett(!r health in the generally unfavourable years 1911 and 1917 ; while Himalaya 
West was unique in having more deaths than births in 1915. The Central 
Plain sullered more from influenza than Himalaya West or East Satpuras, but 
was compensated by its exceptional well-being in 1914, when deaths per thousand 
births numbered 57 1, the provincial figure being 74 1. 

I have now said enough, 1 think, to make my point clear. Disease domi- 
nates the variations during the decade to such an extent as to obscuire wholly 
th(! operation of minor inlluences, to search for which would bo a waste of time. 
I therefore leave the subject at this point. V'^ariations in respect of units smaller 
than natural divisions are dealt with in an appendix. 

12. Variation within so short a period as a decade may very W(ill bo 
determined by what in terms of history is mere accident. Variation within 
the last fifty years, on the other ham), should rofiect permanent tondeucios. 'L'his 
latter variation is now shown by a shaded map. 


Natural Division d. 

Number of 
deaths Tor 
every 1,(X)0 


births in 

Sub-Himalaya, Wcat 

‘2,1H 

Tndo-Gangc'tic Plain, West 

2,548 

Indo-Gangctic Plain, Central .. i 

2.1 UJ 

Central India Plateau .. 

! 2,023 

Himalaya, We:t . . ... 

i i.430 

Ka.st Satpuras 

1 ifiii 

liido-Gangutic Plain, Kast 

1,.S79 

Sub-Himalaya, Kast 

1,3S7 


4 


Varkition Inf 
natural divi- 
siona : (2) m 
llie hat half 
century. 
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This map is disappointingly mystifying. An uxaminatiou of it however 
makes one point clear. lucroase or decrease of population has evidently not 
been determined by previous density. The sparsely peopled Himalayas and 
the congested eastern districts have alike increased enormously. The Plateau 
and East Satpuras have now a population generally even smaUer than before. 
Meerut and Agra started fifty years ago with very similar densities. The former 
has increased and the latter has decreased. 

Districts showing uniform degrees of variation ate foimd to he in more or 
less] compact blocks. And the map suggests perhaps that over the whole half- 
century famine has boon the factor mainly infiuoncing population : for in the 
earlier decades railway communications had not combined with experience to 
perfect the system of famine administration. The best protected tracts have 
riourishod most. The Himalayas and the districts north of the Ghagra are 
naturally protected by a heavy and reliable rainfall ; in both also irrigation is 
easy, in tlie former by gravitation and in the latter thanks to the high water level. 
The districts of Saharanpur, MuiialTarnagar, Meerut and Bulandshahr are artifi- 
cially protected by the upper and more reliable portions of the Ganges and Jamna 
c,auals, and their population has increased. Aligarh, Etah and Mainpuri also 
enjoy canal protection, but M nttra and Agra, which have lost in numbers, are 
ill served in this respect. The relative advance in population of Sitapur and 
Hardoi, and of the districts of th§ middle east, is less easily accounted for : but 
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the latter districts like contiguous Bihar have a more reliable rainfall than 
those of the south and west. 

There are several districts whieli iji the matter of v.ariation do not conform 
with their neighbours. The advantages of the hill portion of Naini Tai^ are 
neutralised hy the extreme unhealthiness of its suhmontane portion. Pilihliit 
has the reputation of being the most unhealthy district in tlie province. Tlie 
system of land tenure in Rampur State is less popular than that of tlie surround- 
ing British territory. Moradahad has probably gained at the expense of Itampur, 
and has also several thriving industrial towns. Por the nonconformity of Shalr 
jahanpur, Parrukhabad and lOtawah I can suggest no reason, though Farruklr 
abad, as Iliappen to know (having served in the district) h.as a falling water level, 
h’or escaping the retrogriission sulTered by the other xlistricts of the Plateau — the 
tract most subject to famine of all the province — Jhansi is indebted to the great 
expansion of its e.apital as a garrison town and railway centre. Unao is known 
to have lost heavily to the mills of (lawnpore, which in turn has in the past 
furnished large numbers for emigration overseas. A very big proportion of the 
population of the Lucknow distri(;t is urban : and Lucknow city—though believ- 
ed to be now in process of rebirth is a parasite whose death has followed the 
dissolution of its host. 1 can suggest no reason for the irregular variations in 
Bara Bank! and Ghazipur. 

The foregoing suggestion — put forward with no great i;oniidon(;e — that over 
the whole of tlm past half-century famine may have been the predominating 
factor of variation, should not bo misunderstood. The influence of famine has, 
if the views expressed in this chapter are correct, been exercised in causing 
mortality, cither directly by starvation or indiroctly by heating down resistance 
to disease : and perhaps in lowering fertility. It has not Ikhmi ex('rcisod — or 
only in a small degree— in reducing the mcians of subsistence and thereby driv- 
ing people to seek a living elsowboro. Movement of this kind is not customary 
among the agricultural population of the province!. A man “ on the land ” does 
not leave his home to settle on the land elsowlnsre —at any rate whore <'onditions 
of land tenure are reasonably good, as in the British districts’. He may leave 
his home to seek agricultural or other employment in a bettor market, but almost 
always with the intention of returning to it. This ingrained homing instinct 
will be familiar to those accustomed to taking evidonc/O. A witness is asked, 

“ whore do you live? ’’and then “ where is your home? ’’and at once under- 
stands the distinction intended. The distinction would not ho understood ^ 

in England. 

It may bo also that the tracts of the province where water — which is the * 
life of agriculture in Northern India — is least easily won, show a relatively slow 
rate of increase for another reason : because in those the exertion and exposure 
involved in cultivation are injurious to the slender physique of the p(!ople. 

13. The aggreg.ation of the population in the larger natural and adminis- y,.riationin 
trativo units having been considered, it remains only to (!X!i.mine its aggregation tlmdz^the 

in the smallest calculable unit — that of the family. The statistic-s on tin's subject family. 

an^ sot out in Subsidiary Table! VII printed at the end of the chapter. In this 
table the word used is not “ family ” but “ house.” For census purposes the two 
words mean the same thing. A satisfactory di!finition of a house! is dilTicult 
to frame, but that used in l!)ll could hardly bo bettered, and was adopted for 
the present census. I reproduce it in full — 

A “house,” for census purposes, is the dwelling plane of a singh' conunens.al family 
which uses the same chidha, whether it bo a building, or part of .a building, or a temporary 
shelter. For the purposes of the general village register, the patwaris should bo ordered to 
count each family which “ eats from one and the same eWAu ” cW/ia Aa pa/Jfa Jckate 
hain). 

Notes. — ( 1) Care should bo taken not, to tell p.atwaris to count the actual chulhat, biit 
the families which eat from one and the same chidha. In practice many commeusal families, 
from motives of cfmvenicnce or necessity, have more tlian one actual chidha, though still, 
theoretically, “ eating from one and the same chulha.” 

(2) Servants residing with snoh a coramensiil family should not be counted 
ns forming separate families, even though thoy do not in fact eat from the same chidha as the 
commensid family in which they serve, 

> For wumon of coarHC it is the rulo to go and sultlc elsowhore on marriage : and through Liicir marriage 
conuoctions men are oecasioually induced to change their homes. Hut such instances are not comraon| enough to 
affect the present argument. 
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This dofinition is based on au idea whiclt ig familiar to the popular miud, 
aud is now thoroughly understood. It is clear that it dosQribos what a Europoau 
would call a (mmmensal family or “ household ” rather than a “house,” which to 
himfneans a structural rather than a social luiit. It is well, I think, tliat this 
shoukf bo so : the structural house has comparatively little domographie interest. 
The nature of the commensal family of this province has been fully described 
before. Tt has of course, aud must always liave had, tendencies to fission, 
I'^ssion may take place for personal or husintiss reasons : if for personal reasons 
commeiisality will cease ; if for business reasons commensality may nevertheless 
continne, in which case a family will remain undivided for census purposes. A 
large decrease in the size of families was found in Kill, in part at least this 
was due to the use of a soinevyhat inconsistent definition in 1901. Mr. Blunt 
howiiver attributed the greater part of the decrease to the hrciak up of the joint 
family system, and clearly anticipated a further decrease in the future. If the 
joint family system was indeed breaking up in 1911, it is clear that the process 
lias been arrested. For the health conditions of the decade must, in themselves 


aud without the operation of any social tendencies, have operated to reduce the 
size of the family. Where vast numbers of the population are carried off by 
epidemics, each family will furnish its quota to the general mortality : that some 
fatnilies should have been blotted out, while others escaped without loss, is neither 
what would be expected nor what has b(!on observed. Apart from any question 
of the break up of the joint .system, therefore, a decrease in the size of families 
would ho looked for. It will not be found. The figure for the whole province 
is unchanged. Jt has fallen by niori! than one point only (leaving out of 

, account the hills, where social condi- 
Nuinbor of tious are not wholly as in the plains) 


Natural lUviKioiib. 


’’"f-Huii/”' Central Plain, which has cost 

very heavily in population. The; re- 
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levant statistics are smnmarised in 
the margin.’ It is evident that the 
fall is due to the general decrease of 
population, or rather to the epidemics 
which caused it, and that the break 
up of the joint family system — if it 
had previously begun — has now been 
checked. 


Distribution 

and 

variation: 

fuhire 

tendencies. 


There is a very good ri'ason, I think, why this break up sliould bo arrestcid. 
There can be no doubt that the arrest is due to the rise in the cost of living. 
Hard times are no occasion to multiply establishments whc.'re one can by any 
means be made to servo : for to multiply establishments is to multiply expenditure, 
as every Government .servant in India knows.-’ 

It iiiay confidently Ix! anticipated that the size of families will increase in 
the future, given freedom from overwhelming calamities, and unless the cost of 
living falls voiy considerably. 

11-. An examination of the influences that appear to have dciterminud 
in the past the distribution and variation of the population has uovv boon 
completed ; and it is natural, though probably unprofitable, to speculate on 
future tendencies. A conclusion arrived at in the discussion of the ago 
statistics has been anticipated in this chapter : namely, that the popu- 
lation is in its composition expansive and that a rapid increase is under 
normal conditions liki'ly to be resumed after a few years. Ileasons have 
also been given for the belief that the limit of pressure of population on means of 
subsistence has not yet been reached anywhere in the province. Will the people 
therefore go on multiplying indefinitely, and will nature continue to interfere 
every few years with a calamity to check the pace ? This, I think, is a riiasonable 
expectation. A belief is generally held that a rise in the standard of living 

^ It is curious to find that the Hizo of the family in England and Wales, 19J1 (4’4) and in the U. S> A., 
1010 almost thn flnmo as in this proTince. The Americuu definition of a ** family " practical iy identical 

with our definition of a “ house” - a household or group of persons who live together, usually sharing the same 
table.” Eor English census purpo.Hes a “family” i» taken to bo the sum of the perKons for whom a “house- 
holder ” is ro.spouf.ibU), largo establishments and institutions, vessels, etc., being excluded from the calculation. 

^ Probably others besides myself have obsorvod a reoent tendency among their private servants aud pubiio 
subordinates to form common messes. 
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operates as a natural check on increase. This may be true of other countries, 
but here it is to put the cart before the horse. The Hindustani peasant has, as 
will be agreed by^all observers, a wonderful faculty for cutting his coat acscording 
to his cloth.* He will give himself all the uecessarius and luxuries available to 
him if he can afford them ; if the pressure on means of subsistence iuc/eases, he 
will cheerfully dispense not only with luxuries but also with what others might 
call necessaries. These characteristics are apparent in times of famine ; and 
they are very noticeable oven in children. Where an English child jieeds half 
the contents of a toyshop to amuse him, an Indian child is content to pl.ay in 
the mud. If toys come his way no one could appreciate them more ; if he lo^es 
them again he is quite happy without them. 

The populatioh of India at the death of Akbar is roughly estimated by 
Mr. Moreland to have been about 100 millions, of which the share of what is now 
the United Provinces would not exceed 20 millions. The common people of 
Northern India were then undoubtedly almost naked. Ulankets wore unknown 
to them; shoos were seldom worn, and little furniture was used save a few earthen 
vessels.^ The population is now 46 millions, and the people have long been more 
or less substantially clothed and shod ; there are few who do not possess blankets, 
and brass pots are in almost universal use. The amusement which the peasantry 
gets out of attendance at the law courts and railway travelling — these two diver- 
sions are to the Indian what the picture palace is to the English proletariat — is 
entirely now since Akbar’s day. 

In recent times the standard of living has not risen in such an obvious way, 
but even during the last fifteen years there has been observable an increasing 
addiction to the use of small comforts and conveniences, such as tea, cigari'ttes, 
matches, lanterns, buttons, pocket knives, looking glasses, — even gramophones ; 
and of countless similar trifles. It sooms unquestionable that up to the present 
time the numbers of the people and the standard of living have been rising 
together. And before it is assumed that the province, or any part of it, is so 
congested that further increase of population is impossible, it nmst bo remembered 
that the same assumption was made or implied by the traveller Fitch at the end 
of the sixteenth, and by Sleeraan at the beginning of the nijieteonth century. If 
a stage is reached — and when all has been said it may not be far distant, for the 
density of some of the eastern districts is unparalleled in any rural tracts outside 
China — when both the population and the standard of living cannot be main- 
tained, it is quite possible that the latter and not the former will contract. But 
perhaps by that time industry will have become a factor for general support. At 
present it is negligible : such industrial concerns as exist are too concentrated — 
in Cawnporo and a few other towns — to affect the province as a whole, for labour 
is immobile and shows no sign of acquiring mobility. 

» For the abuvo (nets Jind the ovidenoo on which they rest, see Moreland’s India at the Death of Akbar, ’* 
pages 9 to ‘iS and 353 to 370. Mr. Moreland esbimatOB the population of Northern India butwoon Multan and Monghyr 
at Bomethins; ovdr 80 millions. IIih moLhol of calculatinn for this tract (population s cultivated acreg X labour 
necessary to oultivatc an acre) inspires more contidenco than that fo- Boutherii India, for which the alleged sixe of 
armies— with a large discount for exaggorabion—is the basis used- The Heir-ul- Mutaakharin and the works of 
Herodotus suggest t:jac the alleged size of oriental armies cannot bo used as evidence at all, because the unknown 
discount may bo anything up to 95 per cent, of the known allegation. An arguable (.o-elli'^ient for the Xerxes 

Expeditionary Force, for instance, would be alleged thousands = actual hundreds. _ 

actual hundreds equally arguable. The numbers of a massed body can only be known by counting 

ocular estimates even when made by educated persons are, as is well-known, of the wildest cloicription. 
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CHAPTEB I.— BISTBIBCTION AND MOVEMENT OP THE POPDLATION, 


Subsidiary Table I. — Lensity, water ttijiply avd crops. 


h 

0 

1 
a 

3 

'S 

s 

f 

• 

District and Natural 
Division. 

Mean density per 
square mile in 1921 
(Density of rural 
portion only given 
in brackets). 

Percentage 
of total 
area of — 

Percentage to 
cultivable 
area of — 

Percentage of gross 
cultivated area which 
is irrigated. 

Normal rainfall (in 
inches). 

Percentage of ^oss cultivated 
area uxiaer — 

Cultivable. 

> 

*3 

a 

-d 

Net cultiva- 
ted. 

® Ji 

•§1 

Q 2 

o 

Bice. 

Wheat and 
barley. 

Millet. 

Gram 

Other crops. 

1 

* 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

H 

9 

lu 

11 

12 

13 

14 


United Provinces 

421 

IBS 

51-5 

12*5 

16-3 

21*1 


15 3 

26-1 

16-6 

U-5 

29-9 


(British Territory) 

V 













Himalaya, West .. 

HU {Ulti) 

13-6 

9 1 

67*2 

22-8 

,30-0 

•• 

17-2 

32 a 

10’2 

1*9 

38*5 

1 

Dchra Dun 

178-5 

19-.3 

10-4 

63-8 

S2-6 

80 9 

84 67 

17*2 

32 2 

10-2 

1-0 

38*6 

2 

Nitiui Tai 

101-8 

27-2 

13 6 

600 



64-35 

) 





a 

>lmora 

98-4 

9-6 

8-G 

89-6 

. . 

, . 

63 93 

f Net 

avaiia 

bio 



4 

Garhwnl 

86-5 

9-2 

7-0 

76 6 

•* 

•• 

67-41 

5 






Sub-Himalaya, West 

407 {.140) 

70-6 

66*5 

69-8 

13-5 

14-5 

.. 

17*5 

30-4 

12-7 

7 8 

31*6 

5 

Saharan pur 

439 n (301) 

76-0 

CO -5 

80 8 

19-7 

18-0 

87- S7 

11-4 

36-4 

7-6 

6*7 

37.9 

6 

Bareilly 

042-1 (532) 

89-7 

76-1 

Sl-7 

17-8 

16-6 

44*91 

16*4 

26-8 

16-2 

9-5 

82*1 

7 

Bijnor 

395 -0 

83-3 

57-0 

68-3 

6-6 

6-9 

43-91 

18-0 

3-2 -9 

9*4 

3-7 

39 0 

8 

Pilibbit 

319-7 

81 0 

45-7 

61-0 

7-2 

19-9 

49-09 

27-2 

27-6 

1*2*6 

9-9 

22-9 

9 

Kheii .. 

306-9 

76-0 

44-G 

69-4 

14-9 

10 0 

43-19 

19-7 

27 9 

16-9 

9-8 

26-2 


Indo-Ganqetic Plain, 

:)(M (4.W7) 

86 0 

67-3 

78*3 

13-8 

.34 ,6 


5-4 

31’ 6 

20 4 

9’5 

35*2 


West. 













10 

Muzaffarnagur 

479-3 

86-6 

66-5 

76-8 

8-9 

47-2 

30-10 

4 0 

36- C 

6 2 

6*4 

48-2 

11 

Moorut 

652-3 (546) 

88-8 

73-2 

82-4 

18-8 

47-7 

28-12 

1-4 

3-2-1 

11-1 

6-7 

48-7 

12 

Bulandshiihr 

560 1 

88-8 

7L-5 

80 6 

24-7 

45*4 

26-86 

0-2 

30-6 

16-3 

9 9 

4::i-l 

la 

Aligarh 

545-6 (466) 

91-9 

7.3-4 

79‘9 

J8-6 

48-1 

26 18 

0-3 

30- i 

‘22*2 

9-8 

37-6 

14 

Muttra 

4-27 0 (350) 

92-8 

76-5 

8-2 -5 

7-2 

86-7 

23-42 

0-0 

‘*0*7 

26-0 

18-8 

34-5 

15 

Agra . . 

498-2 (372) 

81-4 

60-6 

81 -5 

7-4 

25-2 

26-(0 

0-0 

38-3 

34*2 

18 6 

29 0 

16 

Mainpuri 

4-16 8 

69 ‘2 

65-2 

79-7 

16-1 

60-0 

29-84 

4-3 

3‘2-8 

21-9 

8 0 

33 0 

17 

Ktah .. 

482-7 

89-9 

C4-5 

71-8 

16*9 

41-6 

27-49 

1-8 

3C-4 

23-4 

0-0 

32 4 

18 

Budaun 

484-3 (43:1) 

91-4 

72‘6 

79-4 

13-3 

10-1 

32 80 

4-2 

34-6 

20*2 

7-8 

27 2 

L9 

Mtiradabad 

524-6 (413) 

92-2 

72-6 

78 8 

8-6 

7-1 

38-24 

8-0 

88-8 

17 0 

4-2 

32-U 

20 

Shuhjahanpur 

4ft j- 2 (428) 

91*5 

66-8 

73-1 

7-2 

43 -G 

37-47 

ll-l 

34 *‘2 

22 0 

9*1 

24*0 

21 

Farrnkhubad 

509-0 (461) 

83-8 

00-6 

72-3 

14-4 

31-0 

30-92 

6-0 

33-4 

21-3 

8-3 

3 -.^. 0 

22 

Ltawah 

433-8 (395) 

06 a 

40-7 

78-0 

10 3 

41-8 

30-82 

4 9 

2-2-8 

‘23-8 

13-2 

35 3 


Indo.Gangdic Plain! 

627 {4S:P4) 

81 0 

50-7 

r.?-7 

17*9 

27 ’ 9 

.. 

16-3 

26-3 

17‘9 

/.7*Jf 

26-4 


Central, 













28 

Cawupore 

4R5-1 (392) 

73-2 

56-1 

75-3 

13-8 

36-3 

31 ro 

5-4 

27-6 

21-6 

174 

‘a8-1 

24 

Patehpur , , 

.397 3 

76-7 

53' 8 

71-1 

11-9 

81-3 

86 00 

18-8 

23-6 

18-7 

i3*l 

20*8 

25 

Allahabad 

491-4 (4‘J8) 

80-0 

.50-8 

71-0 

14 2 

20-7 

37-28 

18-7 

‘22 *2 

200 

20-1 

19-U 

20 

Lucknow . . 

749-1 (48 J) 

83-0 

68-7 

72-7 

17 6 

25-6 

86-11 

12 0 

24-4 

22 8 

10-8 

30-5 

27 

Unao ,, 

•4.58-4 

79-6 

651 

09-3 

13-6 

27-2 

33 *62 

9-9 

30-4 

18-8 

10-1 

30-8 

28 

Kao Baroli 

536 '6 

79-3 

64 4 

08-6 

22-8 

.34-4 

36 -SH 

23 6 

‘24 '4 

]6'9 

11-7 

23-5 

29 

SitApur 

481--J 

90-0 

70 2 

78 0 

17-6 

13-0 

37-58 

16-2 

^8-8 

24-0 

8 0 

22 4 

80 

Hardoi 

465 0 

87-2 

66-4 

76-2 

10-0 

21-1 

34-6:i 

5-6 

35-8 

20-5 

9-0 

28' 5 

31 

Fyzabad 

(,76-0 (G-26j 

84 1 

64-0 

70*1 

26-4 

40-6 

40-06 

27-6 

‘/.•iO 

9-3 

9 4 

30-7 

32 

Sultanpur 

58 ) J 

90-0 

57-9 

74-9 

24-7 

35-2 

41-31 

28-2 

24-5 

9-2 

ll-l 

27-0 

3a 

Partabgarh 

692-6 

75-0 

55-7 

74-3 

22-9 

.37-8 

37-87 

19 8 

28-3 

16-0 

S 2 

27-7 

34 

Bara Banki 

585 ■ 5 

87-2 

(.5-0 

74-<» 

26-9 

24-2 

39-10 

21-9 

21-8 

15 1 

lG-5 

24 7 


Central India 

19S {176 - (i) 

81-0 

44 1 

64’ 6 

6-3 

86 


2'7 

16- 7 

28-4 

32-8 

20 4 


Plateau, 













35 

JhaiiHi 

165-9 (132) 

8.3-5 

31-8 

39-8 

6 9 

10-2 

84-30 

1-8 

16 -0 

38-5 

18 9 

24-8 

36 

Jalaun 

261 • 7 

HO- 2 

03-2 

78-8 

c-u 

12-9 

31 -.MG 

0-1 

20-6 

22-4 

.•;6 -o 

-20 9 

37 

Ilamirpur 

192-1 

83-0 

50-2 

60-4 

4-G 

7-6 

35-81 

0-2 

14-3 

29-8 

85-9 

19-8 

38 

Banda . , 

200 8 

80 -8 

44 0 

.55 - 5 

7-3 

5-4 

37-95 

7 4 

13 3 

2-2-3 

40-6 

lG-4 


Piast Satpuras 

m a {14S 0) 

617 

23-0 

46 3 

9*4 

460 

.. 

23*3 

18-i 

19 0 

12-4 

26-9 

39 

Mirzapur 

165-8 (148-6) 

51-7 

23-9 

•10-3 

9-4 

10 0 

42*55 

23-3 

18-4 

19-0 

12-4 

26-9 


Sub-Himalaya, East 

606 {684-0) 

86-0 

67-4 

78-5 

26 0 

24’.H 


31-4 

23 -9 

9’4 

7-2 

28-1 

40 

Gorakhpur 

721-5 (090) 

88-1 

72'ft 

82 7 

22-7 

28-0 

48-30 

86-6 

23-2 

11*4 

4-3 

26 6 

41 

Basti 

087-1 

89-6 

71 8 

80-3 

26-8 

35-1 

47*99 

36-6 

2.3-0 

8-7 

G-9 

24 9 

42 

Gouda 

524-4 

84-9 

64-3 

75-8 

31-3 

20 2 

46 !.0 

26-4 

‘23-6 

7-7 

9*8 

32*6 

43 

Bahraich 

‘402 ft 

78-8 

56-7 

72-0 

25-1 

7-1 

43-02 

22-6 

‘26-0 

8-5, 

10-2 

32*2 


JndO’Gangetio Hain. 

711 {660-3) 

84- i 

66 0 

7S-2 

200 

37 1 


22-6 

25-2 

10-5 

8-8 

32-2 


East, 













44 

Benares 

898-6 (704) 

900 

74 8 

82-6 

22 4 

31-1 

39* CO 

22-8 

22*6 

10-3 

11*3 

88*0 

45 

Jaunpur 

7-45-2 (711) 

84-2 

64-1 

7w-0 

21 1 

45-6 

41*18 

18 4 

'*9-7 

9 7 

6-1 

37 1 

40 

Ghazipur 

597-9 

80 8 

67-7 

78-0 

18-4 

29-2 

39-46 

21-0 

22-9 

13*3 

12-0 

80*2 

47 

iallia 

679-5 

84-8 

66-0 

78 8 

23-8 

28 3 

41-18 

17-0 

22 8 

18-0 

14*9 

82*3 

48 

Azam garb 

j 690-8 

80-5 

62-.3 

77-3 

20-1 

45-0 

41-12 

30*3 

26-8 

7-7 

8-9 

81*3 


1. The figures are Oil thu report of the Director of Land Docords on the agricultural yeur 1919' 20, 
which was an approximately nc.rmal year and almost identical in cropi od area with 1909-1910, taken as 
the basis of this table in the 1911 Report- 


2. Density of rnral portion has been obtained by deducting ono square mile for each 15,000 of urbhn 
population (Actual of 1911 for 24 cities is one square mile for 16,600 population). 








Subsidiary Table II . — Distribution of the population classified according to density. 
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CHAPTEB I.— DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION. 


Subsidiary Table III — Variation in relation to density since 1872. 


f 

Difitrict and Natural Divis'^on. 


1 


United ProTincM 

Himalaya, W^it 

1. Dehra Dud .. 

2. Naini Tal 

3. Almora 

4 . Qarhwal 

Sub-Himalaya, W§tl 

6. (laharanpur .. 

fi. Bareilly 

7. Bijnor 

8. Filibhil 

9. Kheri • . 

Indo-Gang§tic Plain, 


10. Muzaflarnagar 

11. Meerut .. 

12. Bulandshahr 

18. Aligarh 

14. Muttra • • 

15. Agra 

16. 7ifainpuri 

17. Etah 

18. BudauD 

19. Moradabad .. 

20. Shahjahanpur 

21. Farrukhabad 
29. Etawah •• 


lndo-Oang$ti6 Plain, C^n- 
tral. 


93. Cawnpore .. 

24. Fatehpur .. 

96. Allahabad .. 

96. Lucknow 

97. ^Tnao 

98. ^<ae Bareli 
29. Sitapur •• 

80. Hardoi .. 

81. Fyzabad 

32. bultanpur .. 

83. Partabgarh .. 

84. BaraBanki .. 

Central India Platgau . . 

33. Jhantii 

36. Jalaun 

37. liamirpur .. 

38. Banda 

Ea§l Satpurat 

39. Mirzapur .. .. 

Sub-Himalaya, Eati 

•40. Gorakhpur .. 

41. Baeti .. .. 

-42. Gonda 

43. Bahraioh 

Jndo-Gang0iie Plain, East 

44. Benaree 

46. JauDpur 

46. Ghaaipur 

47. Ballia 

48. Aiamgarh 


3iat4S 

49. Tehri'Garhwal (Himalaya, 
West.) 

60. Bampur (Bub -Himalaya, 
West.) 

51. Benares (East Satpuras),. 


Percentage of variation (iuorea8o4-, 
decrease — ) 

of net 
1872 






0 (3 . 

1911 

1001 

1S9I 

1881 

1872 

1.1 2 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

3891. 

1881. 

> 

9 

3 

4 

6 

6~ 


-*8 1 



46*1 

48*8 

+9*1 

-19 



415*4 

+1.?*8 

443*9 

4-86 

416 3 

46*0 

416*7 

423*2 

4S1-7 

— 14-4 

-•2 

— 12 0 

46-8 

+27*7 

+11 

-fO-9 

416*9 

411-8 

+16*6 

+ 1*8 

+63*8 

+ 1-2 

411*7 

46*4 

417*9 

+11*4 

+61*4 

--6 9 

4P0 

41*5 

4.5*2 

+5*9 

f4*4 

-6-0 

-6 6 

44 4 

42-2 

+ 10*8 


-7-4 

4--4 

44*7 

+ 1*0 

+ 1*6 

-0-1 

—8*2 

43 3 

--.1*8 

410 6 

—2-1 


-11'5 

43*7 

-8*0 

47-4 

— 8-2 

—12*3 

—4-8 

460 

4*2 

48*6 

+12-7 

+23*8 

—5-8 

—2*0 

410-6 

41 5 

—2*1 

+1*6 

—1-6 

—7-8 

418*6 


+9*9 

+ 16*2 

- 0*8 

—1*4 

410*7 

46*0 

+2*9 

+ 17-6 

— 6-0 

—i-a 

419-8 

+ 2*7 

—1*4 

+ 18-8 

—8-9 

-2-9 

416*1 

+ 2*2 

—4.9 

—1*1 


-14 0. 

KSSil 

46-2 

-14*1 

—20 9 


-8-6 

46 7 

43*0 

-9*4 

—14-1 


-3*8 

48 9 

-4*9 

+ 4 6 

—2 8 

—4-8 

4*9 

493*1 

-7*2 

-8*7 

4*0 

-7-6 

42-7 

410-8 

42 1 

-3*0 

+4*7 

—61 

46 0 

41*1 

42*1 

+ 2*9 

+6*9 

— 11-8 

2-6 

4*3 

47*2 

—9*9 

-11*8 

-.4-8 

42-8 

J-7-8 

—5*4 

-1*0 

—6 6 

-3 -6 

-6*8 

+10-9 

+ •7 

48 0 

49*8 

—4-1 

-37 

41*5 

+5*5 

—•67 

41*4 

+0 6 

—O-S 

+ 41 

1-2*4 

42*2 

—0 6 

— 3-6 

“14 

-1*9 

42*8 

48*0 

1*7 

-4-8 

1*6 

8*8 

46*1 

+6 6 

40*6 

—6 2 

*-8 6 

42*6 

411*1 

—10-4 

-6 9 

~J01 

-0-7 

+2*4 

46-1 

—6 0 

—12*7 

-7-9 

-1-0 

-•3 

48-9 

-3*8 

—6-3 

—4 3 

— 8-1 

49 3 

412*2 

+ 2-7 

415*7 

— 3-.3 

42-6 

—1-8 

-»-l2*7 

+6-0 

416*3 

+ 1-6 

-.6-8 

+ 7 

4.12 5 

+0*6 

414*3 

-4-3 

_8-3 

+ •7 

+12*8 

-7*9 

-3*6 

-6*0 

—1-4 

-r *2 

47*6 

48-2 

49-3 

—60 

- 8-1 

44*3 

410*1 

-7-8 

-7*5 

— 6-5 

-{-4 8 

— 8-4 

-t-2-2 

44 6 

“4-5 

—10 9 

410 4 

-9 8 

+9*4 

(-17*8 

+i4*;i 

+0-9 

41*3 

+ •8 

. 6*2 

+3-4 

+0*2 

-6-4 

41-6 

-10-7 

+1-3 

—4*1 

-16*8 

— 6-7 

44-1 

—10*6 

4l*0 

+ *1 

—12*1 

—01 

-/•I 

1 

- 6'S 

49*2 

411*2 

49*4 

-O'l 

1 

—11 

-6*8 

42*2 

+11*9 

+2*4 

+.'1-2 

43-6 

+ 

415*2 

417*6 

449*6 

4.2-1 

48*9 

—1*2 

414*4 

429-6 

463-2 

46-2 

— •9 

48-4 

49 6 

410*7 

4 30-7 

44-3 

+ •« 

—8 8 

414-8 

48*8 

426-7 

+ 1-7 

i —3 

+6-1 

413*9 

+13*2 

+87*8 

• hO‘3 

—5 5 

—7*0 

45*1 

426*2 

411*7 

41-8 

41*7 

-4*.8 

48 3 

412*4 

+16*0 

—01 

—8*9 

—4*9 

44 6 

417 9 

+12*6 

— 0-9 

-8*1 

-10*8 

46*4 

+ 16*7 

T*0 

— 1-7 

—14*4 

•8 

42*0 

434*2 

+14*4 

-f9-4 

—8 6 

—11*4 

47-7 

4-21*8 

+14-8 

-(•6*8 

+11*9 

+ 11*5 

+20-7 

+61-7 

+141*7 

-14-6 

— *4 

-3*3 

+1*7 

+6*9 

—10-6 

-fl’4 

•• 

•• 

• • 

•• 

•• 


Mean density per square mile. 

n 







+ 1 3 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1872. 

Increase 
Decrease 
1911 to 1 

8 

9 

10 

11 

I2 


14 

lU 

MO 

M5 

M7 

412 

1 

“211 

161 

163 

93 

90 

80 

70 


179 

172 

149 

141 

321 

98 

46 

102 

119 

119 

186 

128 

101 

“17 

98 

97 

84 

76 

66 

64 

+1 

87 

86 

76 

72 

61 

66 

+ 2 

467 

437 

432 

426 

405 

890 

—30 


462 

490 

469 

468 

414 

—22 

642 

69S 


669 

663 

042 

-61 

396 

429 

416 

4*23 

385 

392 

-84 

320 

S6l 

848 

359 

3M4 

364 

—41 

307 

822 

304 

304 

279 

248 

-16 


638 

553 

499 

491 

602 


479 

483 

624 

462 

468 

412 

*4 

668 

648 

667 

59.3 

600 

644 

+5 

562 

690 

697 

498 

486 

492 

-28 

646 

699 

t.l7 

530 

626 

661 

—63 


462 

620 

492 

463 

640 

—26 

498 

661 

672 

541 

626 

580 

—63 

447 

476 

496 

466 

478 

467 

—29 

483 

604 

600 

406 

438 

480 

—21 

484 

624 

610 

460 

461 

466 

—40 

626 

668 

622 

516 

6f6 

491 

—29 

486 

648 

584 

632 

496 

651 

—62 

609 

686 

G.^iO 

510 

639 

646 

—26 

434 

449 

477 

430 

427 

396 

—16 

527 

556 

571 

564 

519 

620 

—23 

486 

482 

631 

610 

498 

483 

+ 2 

397 

412 

418 

420 

416 

408 

—16 

491 

610 

6*21 

642 

616 

490 

—19 

749 

790 

820 

801 

721 

805 

—41 

458 

510 

646 

1 634 

6o;i 

529 

—52 

637 

683 

mmm 

694 

646 

067 

—46 

484 

606 

622 

478 

426 

415 

—22 

466 

481 

4G9 

477 

424 

899 

— 16 

677 

GG6 

707 

702 

624 

691 

411 

586 

612 

(3*2 

0^8 

559 

607 

-26 

69:J 

6‘.4 

633 

631 

687 

542 

—31 

680 

G16 

670 

643 

084 

633 

-30 

198 

2 It 

202 

220 

2ln 

207 

—13 

167 

187 

170 

188 

172 

146 

—20 

ir62 

261 

268 

266 

270 

201 

+ 1 

192 

203 

mmm 

224 

221 

231 

—11 

207 

222 

218 

237 

286 

286 

—16 

m 

205 

207 

252 

217 

194 

±ot 

166 

205 

207 

262 

217 

194 

±0t 

565 

536 

566 

665 

499 

424 


7-22 

707 

049 

[ 667 

674 

443 

+16 

<87 

G63 

660 

r 637 

682 

626 

+84 

624 

503 

600 

619 

462 

416 

+21 

403 

896 

897 

878 

382 

296 

+7 

711 

706 

747 

804 

764 

636 

+5 

899 

890 

876 

1 914 

885 

788 

+9 

746 

746 

776 

816 

780 

662 

—1 

698 

kSEi 

667 

736 

692 

698 

. -6 

680 

680 

794 


784 

584 

—0 

691 

676 


790 

733 

602 

+16 

76 

72 

64 

68 

48 

31 

+4 


688 

598 

613 

603 

669 

-88 

417 

e e 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

• • 


t No Tariation alter adjustment const'juent on cieation of Bonaies State. 






































CHAPTEB I. — DISTRIBUTION AND M()VEj\IENT OF TIIE POPULATION. 

Subsidiary Table IV . — Variation in natural population. 
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District and natural 
division. 

Actual 

population 

Populsitic 

i 

Immi- 

grants. 

)ii in J921. 

i 

1 

Kmi. 

grunts. 

1 


2 

8 

i 4 

United Provinces (Bri- 

45,315, W 

5S2J99 

IA65,B13 

tish Territory.) 




Himalaya, 

•• 

1,504,642 

m, 111 

30,686 

1. Dehrit Dun 


212,248 

60,271 

r.,;io2 

2. Naiui Tal 


27(.,875 

107,896 

15,003 

8. AJmora . . 


.580,8^8 

9,660 

5.3,783 

4. GarhwaJ . . 

•• 

485,180 

11,684 

25,605 

Suh-Himalaya, W$st 

.. 

4,030,604 

219,472 

245,368 

5. Saharanpur 


937,471 

52,864 

59,980 

0. tareilly . . 

• . 

1,013,876 

8o,:no 

10,056 

7. Bijiior 



23,307 

5l,8()4 

8. Pilibhit .. 

, , 

481,1.01 

49,800 

42,551 

8. Khuri .. 

•• 

918,476 

64,658 

42,. 379 

lndO‘Qan<j$i\c Plain, 


12,145,963 

300,257 

534,674 

W'esf. 




10. Muzadarna>'ar 

, , 

704,265 

7.3,669 

6 ^( .OO 

11. ^Jcerut .. 

, . 

1,409,074 

126,9.57 

120,459 

12. Bulaudshahr 

.. 

1,006,519 

92,068 

100472 

13. Aligaili.. 

, , 

1,061,745 

1 02,81^7 

134,402 

14. Muttra 

. . 


76,009 

!tl,279 

16. <igra 

. , 

924,155 

102,668 

140,892 

16. Muiripuri 


748,027 

67,875 

73,154 

17 Ktsih 

, , 

829,760 

92,219 

86, 8.52 

18. Budauii 

, , 

975,347 

78,005 

99,720 

19. Moradalnid 


],19«,i 53 

70,747 

107,917 

20. bhahjabaiipur 

, , 

839,115 

78,582 

98;9.34 

21. Farrukhabad 

, , 

856,038 

90,840 

81,103 

22. Ktawah . . 

•• 

733,532 

70,892 

.53,988 

Indo-Cangotic I^ain, 


11, 020, m 

310,089 

555,833 

Cintral 


28 Cu^Ynporo 

, , 

1,148,664 

141, .558 

101,290 

24. Fatohpur 

, . 

662,892 

47,605 

•16,412 

25. Ahahubad 

. . 

1,404,445 

724,341 

60,021 

117,716 

26 Lucknow 

,, 

102,924 

77,937 

27 Unao .. 


819, lz8 

87,8 58 

75,748 

28. Biio Bareli 

, , 

936,403 

1,089,481 

46,993 

79,591 

29. Sitapur 

, , 

02,158 

68,244 

30. ilardoi . . 

, , 

1,084,110 

54,798 

8H,349 

81. Fyzabad 

, , 

1,171,9.30 

61,289 

102,638 

32. Sultaupur 


1,008,912 

60,242 

95,593 

83. Partabgarh 


855,130 

64,949 

84,052 

84. Bara B^ki 

•• 

1,029.954 

48,180 

78,692 

Cffnbral India Plaleau 


3,065,297 

137,688 

208,770 

86, Jhausi ,, 

• • 

006,499 

68,875 

106,023 

86. Jalauu 

,, 

405,489 

41,047 

29.881 

87. Hamirpur 

, , 

440,216 

618,114 



88. Banda 


41,196 

60,706 

Eait Salpuras 

• • 

724,183 

A 

42,225 

79,512 

39. Hirzapur 

• • 

724,183 

42,225 

79,512 

Hub^ Himalaya, East 

• ■ 


121,419 

178,483 

40. Gorakhpur 

• • 

8,266,830 

89,233 

63,757 

181,169 

41. Basti 

. • 

1,926,228 

99,7'10 

42. Gonda . . 

, , 

1,473,098 

72,063 

75,783 

25,499 

43. Bahraich 


1,065,377 

50,021 

Jndo^Oangstic Plain, 
East. 


6,248,372 

113,465 

484,256 

44. Benares.. 

• . 

mjsii 

63,185 

119,260 

46. Jaunpui 

,, 

1,165,106 

69,679 


46. Ghazipur 

. . 

832,289 

49,177 

117,614 

47. Ballia .. 

• • 


33,850 

68,548 

lU(i,8iS 

4B. Azamgarh 

•• 

161,639 

Unspseifled . . 

• • 

•• 

•• 

81,279 



Population in 1911 | 

VariatioQ 

Nfifuru! 
i poj'Ulatioi. 

L-. 

Actual 

populuiion. 

i 

1 

! 

j 

i Imimgrauts. 

i 

1 

! 

I'mi- 

gran's. 

Natural 

populalion. 

per oGiit. 
(1911 to 1921) 
in natural 
population 
(Incroaso 
( f ) Di'C ease 
(-)) 

5 

6 

1 " 

8 

1 ' 9 

10 

4e^l9MI 

46,801,490 

121,818 


41,524,319 

-2 5 

1,111, HIT 

1,533,678 

151,103 

44,447 

1,126,932 

-8 

158,364 
]81,98z 
.571,464 
499,11 *7 

: 01,888 
823,519 
52ri,(;;to 
479,641 

64,044 
: 84, .557 

1 ),609 
13,789 

8,867 

22,863 

53,822 

2 1, 8 12 

1.59,111 

211,823 

564,84.3 

490,694 

— *5 
-13-1 
+ 1-7 
4-1-7 

4,062,500 

4,333,827 

321,013 

312,660 


-d-i 

941,587 

1,08:1,621 

7« 8,789 
424, 3.5 J 
891,201 

98<vl39 

l,(j94,6(>3 

806,900 

487,617 

959, 

74,416 
107,882 
3‘l.;i0l 
62,728 
111, .378 

66,078 

130,2.15 

68,913 

59,324 

.56,828 

978,101 

1,117,076 

840,512 

481,218 

901,6.58 

-8 *4 

-7 5 
—8 5 
~12*4 
—1-5 

12,200,380 

12,S70,498 

538,167 

585,355 

12,017,686 


787,286 
1,492,576 
1,180,623 
1,098,320 
083,8(;8 
962,890 
7.53, 8(j8 
824,893 
996,462 
1,285,828 
864,467 
848,896 
717,128 

807,518 

1,504,180 

1,123,132 

1,165,680 

156,810 

1,021,847 

797,624 

871,372 

1,05:3,953 

l,26y,9:i3 

945,775 

900,022 

760,121 

95,617 

150.227 

114,817 

189,478 

113,288 

139,717 

110,380 

126,851 

98,089 

85,881 

98,839 

108,169 

95,726 

67,6-.; 9 
121,646 

J 13, .535 
150,9.58 
112,42.5 
172,715 
96,325 
104,8.17 
116,499 
]:iB,604 
1;34,472 
110,015 
79,966 

779,0.55 
1,478,605 
1,12^,850 
1,177,160 
655,497 
1,054,845 
783,560 
849,3.58 
1,072,368 
1,816,156 
981,908 
901,868 
744, 8bl 

+ 1*0 
+ 9 
.-8*7 
-7*1 
-8 '3 
--8 8 
-a 9 
-2*9 
-7*1 
-6*1 
-12'0 
~5 9 
-8*7 

12,156,937 

12,125,268 

414,453 

666,701 

12,67 7,516 


1,108,402 

651,220 

1,462,141 

699,357 

857,038 

909,001 

1,096,667 

1,117,961 

1,213,279 

1,039,263 

884,233 

1,065,466 

1,112,28; 

(>76,939 

1,467.136 

764,111 

910,915 

1,010,864 

1,188,996 

1,121,248 

1,154,109 

1,048,624 

899,97.3 

1,083,807 

15 : 3,441 

45,644 

90,985 

140,650 

65,827 

(i5,8()l 

8.5,144 

73,044 

91,997 

82,841 

06,918 

61,378 

125,975 
62,212 1 
13.'i,20.3 1 
97,5 15 1 

9 . 5,471 

97,026 

101,091 

110,815 

139,254 

1 12,563 

102,799 

95,792 

1,114,820 
693,507 
1,. 50.5, .354 
721,296 
9.50,559 
1,018,019 
1 , 154 , 94:1 

1,159,019 

l,20l,:46*, 

1,078,246 

985,854 

1,118,286 

-1*6 
-61 
-2-9 
-3-0 
-5-9 
-7-8 
-51 
-3-5 
-f.1-0 
—2-6 
-5 5 
-5‘6 

2,136,370 

2,207,923 

199,845 

202,005 

2,210,083 

^3>3 

644,147 

391,278 

46.5,:434 

632,625 

680,688 

404,775 

•165,223 

657,237 

108,663 

1 51,868 

58,260 

1 *12,927 

72,411 

40,050 

71,608 

74,394 

611,449 

392,962 

488,571 

688,704 

±‘0 

-.3-8 

-81 

761,470 

721,801 

41,962 

68,196 

751,035 

+1-4 

761,470 

724,801 

41,962 

68,196 

751,03.5 

+ 1-4 

7,787,597 

7,401,400 

189,374 

185, 48H 

7,487,601 

+4*0 

8,.308,763 

1,961,211 

1,476,768 

1,040,855 

3,201,180 

1,830,421 

1,412,212 

1,047,677 

151,662 

85,516 

93,481 

77,178 

1.36,324 

137,279 

95,280 

33,890 

3,185,9.52 

1,882,1.54 

1,414,011 

1,004,889 

+3*9 
+4-2 
+ 4.4 
+ 8-6 

5,619, m 

5,220,005 

148,638 

584,545 

5,655,912 

—•7 

957,440 

1,234,7.55 

91X1,726 

901,494 

1,621,748 

885,442 

1,1.56,254 

889,726 

845,706 

1,492,818 

99,443 

74,o:t9 

40,450 

81,649 

08,870 

106,958 

159,187 

148,4'i2 

185,818 

200,019 

892,957 

1,241,8.52 

947,697 

949,9:15 

1,623,907 

+7*2 
— 5 
-50 
-4-7 
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CHArTEE I. — I)I«TEIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF THE FOPDLATION, 


Subsidiary Table V — Otimpanson ivith vital statistics. 



1 

« 

Ill 1911-1920 total 

Number per cent 
of population of 
1911 of— 


Increase ( + ) or Decrease 
(— ) of population of 1921 



numbur of — 


compared with adjusted 





Excess ( b ) 

population of 1911. 

tit 

Diitriul aiul natural. 





or dofjojcncy 



XI 

rt 

clivibion. 





(— ) of births 



9 






over deaths. 



a 

o 

(/2 


Births. 

Deaths. 

^Births. 

. 

Deaths. 


Natural 

population. 

Actual 

population. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 


United Provinces (Bri- 

19, 514 

18,819,255 

42-3 

40 2 

+951259 

-1,206,036 

-1.491,103 


tish Territory)- 









//iwttZai/a, fVasi. 

r)i4j6(i 

024,593 

35 3 

342 

+20,173 

—12,015 

—29,036 

1 

Dchra Dun .. 

51,130 

56,551 

24*9 

27-1 

- 5,415 

—747 

+7,866 

2 

Niiini Tal 

90,744 

130,000 

28 0 

42-3 

46,102 

-^27,843 

—46,044 

3 

Alniura 

210,289 

107,255 

40*1 

31-9 

+43,034 

+9,011 

+ 4,708 

4 

Gar h Will 

19 ',597 

163,881 

•10-2 

34-1 

+28,716 

+8,413 

+5,645 


Suh-Uimalaya^ We$t. 

1,015,339 

1,966,909 

412 

45-4 

^51,570 

-262,074 

—297,223 

G 

Saharaupur . . 

421,127 

413,894 

511.765 

42-7 

42*0 

+7.-233 

-33,514 

—48,968 

6 

Bareilly 

480,784 

44-6 

46*7 


-83,156 

—80,788 

7 

jnor 

391,546 

401,881 

48 '6 

49-8 

1 !ffll 

—71,773 

—66,718 

8 

Pilibhit 

216,002 

213,880 

44*3 

60 0 


—69,861 

—60,016 

i) 

K beri 

400,221 

395,499 

41*8 

41-3 


— 13,437 

—46,733 


Indo-Gangetic Hain, iresi. 

5,m,741 

5,4il6,S70 

•13*5 

42-3 

+749,866 

—627,306 

—724,535 

10 

Muzaifarnagar 

320,045 

057,173 

298,002 

40*3 

30-9 

+28,043 

+7,031 

— 13,278 

11 

Meerut 

597,874 

43*2 

39-3 

+69,299 

+ 13,971 

—6,112 

12 

BiilandHhalir .. 

505,345 

474,287 

45*0 

42*2 

+31,058 

-41,727 

56,613 

i.) 

Aligarh 

487,979 

475,676 

41 9 

40-8 

+ 12,303 

. 83,840 

103,985 

14 

■Muttra 

2(, 0,388 

267,892 

so -7 

39*3 

+ 2,49b 

—21 ,(.89 

—37,172 

15 

Agra 

445,380 

48l',859 

4ao 

47*2 

-37,473 

-47,456 

-97,692 

10 

^lai^puri 

806,820 

aH‘J,773 

:»7 7 

,35 *5 

+24,117 

—30,252 

-49,597 

17 

V^tilll • • • • 

309.070 

334,161 

42 3 

38*3 

-+-34,909 

—24,965 

— 41,(il2 

18 

Biulaun 

450,723 

446,370 

43 3 

42-2 

+ 1I,!M7 

—76,901 


19 

^loradabad .. 

092,007 

582,316 

471,JJ5 

46-9 

40-2 

+9,061 

-80,333 


20 

Bluihjabanpur 

441,344 

40 6 

49*8 

—29,771 

-117,141 

— 106,160 

21 

Farrukbabad • . 

423,7'J4 

33J,«47 

435,084 

47-0 

48*3 

—1 1,290 

—52,972 

—43,389 

22 

b^tawah 

319,480 

44-0 

42*1 

416,107 

—27,233 

—2(1,689 


Indo-Gangetic Plain^ 

5^53,531 

5,141,650 

42-3 

41-4 

+111,881 

- 520,579 

—505,075 


Central. 







23 

Cawnporo 

488,079 

496,390 

42.7 

43-4 

-8,311 

—0,418 

+8,878 

24 

Fatchpur 

293,138 

2( 8,084 

43*8 

39 0 

+26,054 

-42,278 

—24,647 

25 

Allahabad 

592, (..54 

558,951 

40*4 

38-1 

+ 33^703 

—43,213 

-62,691 

20 

Lucknow 

315,043 

327,850 

41* .3 

42'9 

— 12,207 

—21,939 

-40,067 

27 

Uubo 

.377,439 

399,003 

41*6 

43*9 

—22,224 

— 93,0251 

-91,787 

28 

Hac Daroli .. 

404,133 

407,3*.i2 

39 7 

40 0 

—3,189 

79,028 

—80,161 

29 

Silapur .. .. 

498,789 

479,104 

43 8 

42-1 

+ 19i625 

—59,376 

- 49,516 

.30 

llardoi • . 

51 2,1)54 

475,742 

450 

42vl 

+30,312 

— 40,958 

—30,888 

31 

F>2:il)ad 

488,411 

426,171 

42 3 

30-8 

+03,210 

+11,913 

+ 17,821 

32 

Sultanpur 

451,880 

4()2,t.39 

43-1 

44-1 

—10^063 

—38,983 

- 44,612 

33 

Partabgarh . . 

305,389 

357,470 

40*6 

39-7 

+ 7,913 

- 91,621 


34 

Bara Banki .. 

405,810 

472,917 

43-0 

43 0 

-^7iioi 

— 02,820 

-53,913 


Cantral India Plateau, 

994, OOS 

923,200 

45’0 

41 S 

+70,868 

—73,704 

—142,626 

35 

3(i 

1 Jhiitisi • • • • 

•lalaun «. 

334,074 

18r.,.382 

310,603 

165,366 

49-2 

45-8 

45*G 
40 8 

+24,011 
+20,017 
+ 12,502 
+ 14,838 

— ;io2 

+1,311 

74,180 

+664 

37 ] 

llamirpur 

229,470 

210,908 

49*4 

46*6 

—18,237 

—24,978 

38 

Baucla 

2.U, 512 

230,2u4 

37-2 

35 0 

—66,079 

- 44,123 


Past Satimras- 

307,54(i 

260,757 

42-4 

36'0 

+46,789 

+10,455 

—618 

39 

Mirzapur 

307,546 

260,757 

42 4 

360 

+46,789 

+10,435 

-618 


6ub-Himalayat East. 

3,0.i4,3(i7 

2,466,366 

40-4 

32^9 

+558,001 

+299,993 

+239,043 

40 

Goiakhput .. 

1,220,130 

967,567 

38-1 

30-2 

+252,603 

+151,039 

+99,249 

+66,150 

+122,811 

+66.C60 

41 

Basti 

78J,u71 

633,032 

42-3 

34*6 

+79,057 

+94,807 

42 

1 Gouda «. 

559,907 

400, (i58 

.39*7 

320 

+62,767 

+60,886 

43 

Bahru icU 

400,269 

W,109 

43-8 

38*0 

+36,466 

+ 17,700 


lndO‘Gangetic Plam, East, 

2,130,156 

2,089, lh6 

40-7 

39^9 

+40,970 

—36,749 

+28,367 

44 

Benares 

390,029 

365,993 

43-6 

40*8 

+24,936 

—1,910 

—3,088 

-17,782 

+88,794 

+64,485 

-f-15.870 

45 

Jauiipur 

4-18,889 

450,799 

38 8 

39 0 

-0,697 

-1,149 

40 

Ghuzipiir .. 

323,479 

320,507 

38‘6 

88 0 

-40.971 

—7,436 

47 

Ballia 

312,645 

330,307 

616,520 

37*0 

890 

-45,441 

-14,767 

48 

Azauigarh .. 

054,314 

43-8 

41*2 

—2,219 

+86,839 






OHAPTEB I.— DISTEIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OP THE POPULATION. 29 

Subsidiary Table VI . — Variation by tahsils classified according to density (a) actual variation. 


(a) Variation in tab ils with a population pur square milo at. coinraencomont of clccado of— 


Natural Division. 

Period. 

Under 150. 

150 to aoo- 

300 to 450. 

•150 to 000. 

(’.00 to 750 

750 to 900 

900 to 

1 1 ,0.50. 

Over 

1,050. 

1 


:) 

4 

.5 

. 0 

7 

8 ’ 


10 


i9lf—l92l 

-114,011 

+219,921 

+361,126 

1 

831,853 

-1,042,862 

191.885 

1' 643,559 

559./ 79 


1901-1911 

—52,505 

— 77,Z5S 

+i, 440, 625 

+ 11,113 

IM8,I28 

+ 695,910 

-691,143 

-582.9/0 

United Pro* 




-2,nO,S93 





Vinces (British V 
Territory.) 

1891-1901 

i-ios,m 

+13,639 

-659,429 

^2,214,36! 

+ 1.601243 

i, 461, 325 

r IS, 622 

1 331,134 

-256,015 

1881—1891 

+ 1,013,611 

-1,159,511 

\r 2,194,196 

+ 1,221.116 

1-/2/, 667 

+ 124,981 


1881—1921 

+953,^13 

—383,118 

-611.959 

+228,110 

+ 1,91 1, 049 

+ 258,416 

{ t46,l35 

} 120,626 


1911—11)21 

— 215,9“»9 

^LMH,220 

—01,181 


. . 

.. 

• • 



1901—1911 

+119,fil9 

—32,202 

+01,481 

• • 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

Himalaya, West. . < 

1891—1901 

+ 180,799 

— 72,127 

—73,108 

.. 

.. 

.. 


.. 


1881—1891 

+877,888 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

.. 

•• 

ft ft 


1881—1921 

+ 962,292 

•• 



.. 





J911— 19/1 


+ 126,230 

—283,549 

+ 91,284 

—227,192 


—4,518 



1901—1911 

.. 

+ 12,860 

+201,269 

— 420,597 

+ 202,441 


+318,013 

— ;J26,650 

Snb-llimalaya, . 
West. 

1891— 901 

— 95,20ri 

+ 70,831 

—4:1,207 

+62,417 

+ 23,784 

.. 

-298,182 

+ 325,060 

1881-1891 

+96,205 

—211,398 

+167,8.51 

+371,028 

— 225,812 

.. 

+12,751 

• • 


1881—1921 

.. 

+ 18,52.3 

4. 102,301 

+ 118,1.30 

—227,070 


1 28,361 

ft • 

/ 

1911-1921 

.. 

—161,809 

+717,750 

—712,757 

—090,21.0 

- 5,027 

-^44,403 

—(•>,503 

i 

1 

1901-1911 


—101,020 

+1,385,191 

—1,089,570 

+ 107,914 

—4 85, {>53 

—7,077 

+11, 192 

IndO‘Oaugctio J 
Plain, West. 

1891—1901 

•• 

+7,340 

—‘2,018,902 

+ 1,620,261; 

+ 1,019,100 

}• 172,100 

+ 342,143 

+ 18,326 


1881—1891 


—8,129 

+238,389 

—312,353 

+234,078 

4.20,552 

•• 

+5,963 

V 

1881—1921 



+822,368 

—488,414 

+ 700,002 

- 298,022 

-1-290,063 

+ 10,9.12 

/ 

1911—1921 

.. 

-10,703 

+818,947 

— 708,94ti 

—581,078 

—4,520 

+ 1.92,510 

-050,086 


1901 1911 


+3,192 

+50,309 

+500,633 

—92.5,181 

+ 278,759 

—334,327 

— 57,101 

Indo-Gangotio 
Plain, Central. 

1891—1901 


—30,755 

+330,014 

+287,074 

. 4.52,726 

-310,586 

+3:14,327 

MO.C^ 


1881—1891 

• • 

—98,277 

—1,414,978 

—077,858 

+ 3,072,710 

+ 25,144 

-007,49:4 

+701,074 


1881—1921 

.. 

—142,513 

-216,108 

—059,197 

+ 1,113,132 

-17,203 

+ 8:),0I7 

-t- 9,912 

1 

1911—1921 

+ 110,008 

—84,912 

- 107,722 

•• 


.• 

• • 

.. 

1 

1901— 19U 

-198,008 

+ 120,167 

+ 108,749 

.. 

.. 




Central India j 

Plateau. 

1891-1901 

+ 41,252 

—247,990 

+ 13,291 





•• 

j 

1 

18H 1-1891 

+25,1 12 

+10,200 

—14,820 



•• 


•• 

1 

1881—1921 

—10,700 

—100,529 

—508 

•• 






1911 1921 

—8,126 

+1,092 

+0,414 

•• 



•• 

.. 

1 

1901—1911 

+20,954 

—20,252 

—0,080 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

East Batpuras .. ■[ 

1891—1901 

— 20,002 

+332,310 

—:19 1,350 

•• 


•• 

•• 

•• 

1 

i 

18S1— 1391 

+ 16,461 

• • 

+9,251 

•• 





i 

1881-1'.<21 

+8,227 

+ 307,180 

—381,777 

•• 

•• 


• • 

•• 

f 

1911-1921 



—002,030 

+ 780,007 

—350,710 

+ 472,305 

• • 



1901—1911 


.. 

-180,291 

+552,655 

—3.57,38.5 

+.537,130 



Sub'Himalaya, / 
East. 

1891—1901 


•• 

+ 12,495 

+27,479 

— 50,19.; 

+ 20,281 

•• 

•• 


1881-1891 

• ft 

—036,423 

+ 085,110 

— :i25,283 

+ 218,817 

+ 89J,379 

•• 

•• 

V 

1S81— 1921 


—630,123 

—415,296 

+ 1,040,859 

-545,714 

f- 1,938,1.59 

•• 

• • 


1911—1921 


.. 

.. 

-23,3,441 

+ 813,2i:.8 

—100,704 

• • 

+98,009 

(' 

i 

1901—1911 


.. 

• • 

+ 474,751 

—475,020 

+355,074 

-071, 152 

-fC,735 

Indo-Qangetio • 
Plain, East. ( 

1891— *1901 


•• 

•• 

+ 211,125 

+ 1,0:J7,5aO 

-1,310,120 

—299,100 

--22,920 


1881-1891 

• e 

.. 

- 

—215,105 

—505,033 

+ 276,701 

+ 710,109 

+ 17,954 

1 

1881—1921 

ft ft 

.. 

•• 

+237,330 

+809,8 15 

-1, .304,458 

—257,309 

+99,772 
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CHAPTEE I. — DISTEIBUTIOK AND MOVEMENT OP THE POPULATION. 


Subsidiary Table VI . — Variation hy tahtih classified according to density 
{b) proportional variation- 


(6) Variation in tahsils with a population por square mile at oommenoement of decade of - 


Natural Division. 

Period. 

Under ICO. 

160 to 800. 

1300 to 460. 

460 to 600. 

600 to 
750. 

760 to 
900. 

900 to 
1,060. 

1,060 and 
over. 

1 

^ 2 

8 

4 

6 


7 

8 

9 

10 

/ 

1911-1921.. 

-5*8 

+ 3-9 

+4-7 


-9-/ 

-5*2 

4®0’5 

-28 / 


1901 -lUlt., 

..-3 0 

-2-7 

■{■299 

+•/ 


+22*2 

-5/ *7 

-/8*8 

United Provinces 
(British Terri- ' 

tii9l-t90l.. 


+2-3 

+24*0 

-/5-5 


+3/ -8 

+8-2 

+/7*2 

tory) \ 

mi— 1891.. 

4-/6*3-7 


-2-3 

-7*5 


43® 2 

+ 108 

+58-8 

\ 

1881-1921,. 

■{•154.0 

-//•O 

-7/ 

+ /-5 

+22-5 

+7-7 

4/2-7 

+8-7 


1911—1921.. 

-16'3 

+JG5-‘2 

—1000 

•• 

• • 

• • 

•• 

•• 


1901—1911.. 

+ 9*9 

—17*0 

+ 1000 

•• 

.. 


*• 

•• 

Himalaya, West . . } 

1891—1901 . 

4-17*7 

-28-3 

—100 0 

• • 

.. 

•• 


•• 


1881—1891.. 

+610-2 



•• 

• • 

•• 

•• 

•• 


1&81-1921 .. 

+009-0 


• • 

• • 

.. 

• * 

•• 

•• 

{ 

1911-19‘Jl.. 

.. 

+ 32-9 

— 16 1 

+7*3 

- 44*0 


-1-4 

•• 


1901 — 1911.. 


+ 3-6 

+ 1G‘2 

-26*0 

+64-3 


+ 100-0 

—100*0 

Sub'Ilimalaya, WestC 

1891-1901.. 

— ioo 0 

+ 23-8 

— 2-G 

+ 3*0 

+8 2 


-100*0 

+1000 


1881—1891.. 

+ 100-0 

—43-1 

+ 11*3 

+30*0 

—43-7 


+4-5 

• • 

\ 

.1881—1921.. 

.. 

+ 3-8 

+6*9 

+9-7 

—43-9 


+9-9 

.. 

f 

1911 — I9.il .. 

.. 


+ 209 

— Jl-3 

—22 5 

—2*0 

- 13-8 

-2-3 

1 

1901—1911.. 


-loo-o 

+92-6 

—16-2 

+ 3*7 

— 66*7 

-2*2 

+ 3-9 

TndO'Oangoiio Plain , ) 
West. > 

1891—1901.. 


+ 4-8 

—67-0 

+ 29-3 

+ 650 

4»0-0 

—100-0 

+G-r 

I 

1881—1891.. 

.. 

—60 

+7-3 

—65 

+ 340 

+3*8 

•• 

+2 2 


1881^1921 ,, 


-100 0 

+ 10-6 

—8-1 

+ 41*9 

—64*6 

+ 0P 

40-9 

i 

1911— 1921 .. 

•• 

— +•7 

+64 8 

—11-6 

. 19 9 

-1*6 

+ 00 

-60*6 


1901—1911.. 


+ 1-4 

+4-1 

+8-1 

- 24*0 

-1000 

—1000 

-5-0 

Indp-Qangetio Plain, ' 
fl'.utral. \ 

1891 1901.. 

.. 

— 14 • 1 

+37-4 

+ 4-9 

—10*6 

— 1000 

+ 100-0 

+ 1*6 


1881—1891.. 


-27-4 

^Gl-0 

-80-4 

+ 260*4 

+ 8 6 

—100-0 

+ 1G9-1 

1 

1881—1921.. 

.. 

—39 8 

—9*4 

- 10-1 

+90-7 

-5 9 

+ 14 0 

+2-4 


1911—1921.. 

+90-7 

—4-8 

—61*0 

.. 


.• 

.* 

•• 


1901 — 1911.. 

—01-2 

+7-7 

+ 105 2 

.. 


, . 


.. 

Central India Pla-^ 
tenu N 

1891-1901.. 

+ 36-0 

—13-2 

+90 



•• 


•• 


1881—1891.. 

+ 10-1 

+2 2 

—9-0 



•• 

-- 

•• 


1881-1921.. 

— G-7 

—9-1 

-0*3 



.. 

•• 

•• 

i 

.. 

-8 -.3 

+0-4 

+3-0 

•• 

* 

.. 

•• 

•• 

1 

1901-1911.. 

+4-9 

+ i 9 

—1-2 



.. 

•• 

•• 

East Satpuras . . i 

1891—1901.. 

—8 8 

+ 1000 

— 42-6 




•• 

•• 


1881— 1891 .. 

+6-8 

.. 

+ 10 





• • 


1881—1921.. 

+8-7 

+ 05 

-C7-7 

.. 


• • 


• • 


1911—1921.. 

.. 

.. 

—48 0 

+49-6 

-13 9 

+ 24*3 

•• 

• » 


1901-1911.. 

.. 

.. 

—28-6 

+63-4 

—12 '2 

+38*1 

•• 

•• 

Sub-Himalaya, East ( 

1891-1901.. 

.. 


+ •7 

+2-7 

—1-7 

+ 2-1 


•• 


1881-1891.. 

.. 

—100-0 

+68 9 

—24*4 

+7-9 

+ 186-9 


• • 


» 1881—1921.. 

. . 

—100 0 

-38 a 

+78*2 

— )9*7 

+408-0 


• • 


f 1911—1921.. 

.. 

.. 


—24*9 

+34*2 

48*8 

*• 

-rl7-4 


1901-1911.. 

, , 

, . 

• 

+102*6 

—16-7 

+37 0 

—100-0 

+ 1-2 

Indo-fiangetic Plain, 
East. 

1891—1901.. 


•• 

•• 

+83-9 

+ 67*2 

— S7'7 

—80*7 

—3-9 


1881—1891.. 


• • 

•• 

—461 

—21*8 

+13-4 

+278*4 

+3-2 


‘ 1881-1921.. 

•• 


•• 

+50-9 

+87*5 

—GO *8 

—28 0 

+17-7 










Serial number. 
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Subsidiary Table VII. -Vernons per house and houses per sgu^re mik. 


1 


1 

2 

3 

4 


6 

6 

7 

8 
9 


10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 
10 
17 
1 « 

19 

20 
21 
22 


23 

24 
26 
26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 


3.'> 

36 

37 

38 


40 

41 

42 

43 


41 

46 

46 

47 

48 


t 

Average number of persons per boiifio. 

Average number o^ hl^npes per square mile. 





’ 

-- - 


— 



-- 



Diskict and natural divislun. 











1 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

ISSI. 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

18!U. 

1881. 

2 


4 

. 

.1 

« 

7 

8 

9 

10 

n 

12 

United Provinces (British 
Territory) 

4 6 

4*6 

5 5 

5 7 

6 4 

93 

92 

81 

77 

65 

nitmlaya, Wt9t 

4'4 

1 


5*7 , 

6 4 

.‘j.V 

33 

IS 

Ki 

n 

Uehra Dun 

4 5 

4 4 

4 4 

5*3 

4‘4 

10 

39 

34 

26 

28 

NainiTal 

43 

4-3 

4 0 

5*1 

0*‘.i 

24, 

27 

20 

42 

36 

Almora .. 

4G 

4*8 

.51 

(;-2 

0*8 

>> 1 

20 

17 

13 

12 

Garhwal . 

4>4 

1-ii 

0 3 

5-7 

7*3 

20 

18 

12 

13 

9 

Suh-lThmlayat W&st 

P4 

PI 

PO 

5 fl 

SO 

lit 

in 

7U 

7.5 

70 

Saharanpur 

4*1 

4-3 

4-7 

4 9 

10*0 

107 

10.-. 

97 

91 

41 

Uircilly .. 

4-4 

4*4 

7*7 

5-8 

80 

145 

1.50 

89 

112 

74 

.. 

4 1 

4*3 

4*5 

.5 0 

8 5 

95 

99 

93 

74 

45 

Pilibbit 

4 » 

4 6 

4*0 

0 1 

7*0 

02 

79 

71 

58 

47 

Khori 

4-7 

4 0 

5*8 

.V8 

r,8 

(>5 

67 

5} 

.73 

48 

Inilo-Gan(jetiG Plain^ West 

4Tj 

i‘6 

5*7 

.7 • .7 

s-a. 

in 

ns 

ur, 

S4 

as 

I ^Inzaffariiagar 

4-r) 

4*5 

0*3 

60 

7 8 

105 

108 

85 

08 

69 

Mooriit .. 

4 7 

4 0 

5 9 

5 ■ H 

8*7 

140 

140 

no 

107 

03 

Bulandshahr 

4-4 

4 8 

»;*8 

r,*(i 

9 6 

128 

121 

87 

89 

50 

Aligarh .. 

4'1 

4 0 

5-0 

5 9 

8 2 

121 

127 

1*.>2 

90 

04 

Mukra .. 

4 3 

4-3 

(VO 

, 5 ■ i> 

7-8 

97 

105 

8S 

90 

59 

Agra 

4-7 

1-5 

4 7 


.5*9 

107 

! 12.3 

121 

loo 

89 

Urtinpuri 

•4 '5 

4 0 

P7 

r, 8 

7 8 

99 

104 

10,3 

77 

00 


p:, 

4-0 

H 0 

0*4 

7*5 

lOO 

! 1U8 

9!) 

04 

51 

Budauii .. 

3-f3 

•4 

o* 1 


8*: 

J 

118 

lOL 

80 

51 

Moradiibad 

4*7 

4 »> 

0 0 

.7 8 

T-o 

112 

122 

S3 

89 

04 

Shabjiilijiiipur 

I- • () 

4 .1 

0*4 

0*:5 

0*9 

1.05 

J2l 

82 

8: 

70 

Parrukhabrtd 

4 G 

1‘.5 

0-8 

1 0 5 

0*8 

no 

120 

HO 

77 

78 

Ktawah .. 

4-4 

4. 8 

0-1 

1 


j 0 8 

98 

1 93 

77 

72 

02 

A 

j Tndo Gaiijetic Plai i, Cmlral ,, 

PH 

i j • 5 

1 

j 

1 

j ..5 J 

■ .7*; 

rji 

130 

luu 

lor, 

9^ 

Cawnporo 

40 

I 4 I 

1 5 y 

1 5-1 

5 9 

122 

117 

91 

101 

84 

Pat(!hpur 

1-4 

1 3 

i 5*0 

1 b J 

5*2 

89 

O'. 

85 

8.7 

80 

Allahaljad 

4-4 

4*:; 

1 4 8 

; T)--! 

5*1 

112 

1.J8 

108 

105 

U)2 

Lucknow 

42 

4 4 

! H • J 

5 2 

5*3 

179 

178 

157 

1.74 

133 

b’uao 

3 li 

; 4*4 

.»-8 

1 b*7 

5-9 

127 

111 

97 

91 

87 

Riio Bareli 

41 

4*4 

.5 '.1 

,5 -.3 

o*;j 

129 

130 

1 JI.3 

J0.7 

loi 

S.tapur 

4 7 

! 4-7 

5’ 7 

1 (.:'2 

i 0*3 

lul 

108 

80 

77 

o7 

liardoi , , 

4 8 

1 

1 8 

0*0 

j 0-7 , 

97 

lU-l 

98 

79 

01 

Fyzabad .. 

■1 7 

1 4 .4 

i r> • 1 

r>*:2 

! 5*j ' 

1 13 

; 147 

139 

135 

122 

Sultanpur 

j-r, 

; [•{) 

1 1-9 

4 I 

; 4*9 

131 

1 131 

129 

120 

113 

Partabgarh 

•1 4 

1 4 0 

1 5-1 

5*3 

4 1 

131 

I 135 

122 

I2U 

13.7 

Bara Ban ki 

4*4 

1 4 5 

i 

5 { 

0 5 

135 

1 V.s 

1.30 

122 

107 

Central India Plateau, 

PI 

PH 

.0 fj 

;7-;i 

0 1 

Pi 

j JO 

40 

12 

HI 

Jhansi .. 

4 2 

4 .3 

5 • i 

.5*3 

O'O 

39 

! -13 

.33 

! 30 

25 

Jalauri 

40 

4 5 

4 

50 

0:{ 

50 

; 58 

.5 ) 

47 : 

17 

Himirpur 

4 1 

1-J 

J*9 

5* ; 

0*1 

4; 


-M 

! 40 

30 

Banda .. 

4 2 

4 3 

4 1 

j 5 0 

7> i 

49 

1 .5.' 

1 J 

! 

.). ) 

East Sat purae 

PO 

J r 

.7*./ 

;7 * 6 



■If 


’ 4‘f \ 

HI 

Mirzapur 

4-0 

4*7 

5*4 

5 0 

0*4 

30 

U 

i 

1 1 

M 

Suh^Evnalayaj East 

0-3 

O'l 

5-7 

u'V 

5 * S 

nr 

132 

lou 

i 1 

SJ 

Gorakhpur .. ,, 

5 4 

5*3 

5 7 

r>-9 

r,-8 

137 

1 ;’.*.> 

: II ■■ 

i i;i) ' 

i»s 

Ba^ti 

6 3 

5-2 

.5 7 

6 0 

0 1 

l.lo 

12'*. 

: 117 

U>/ 1 

97 

Oonda «. 

4*8 

4 9 

5*4 

5*8 

r.*2 

108 

10 ; 


i i 

71 

Bahraich 

4*8 

1*7 

5 8 , 

5 *,5 

•1 9 

81 

s ; 

, 

, I 

05 

Indo-Cangetic Plain, ]East 

o-O 

4’S 

rrG ' 

6^2 

0*5 

1 13 

216 

1 

JHH 

f 

IHO 

117 

Benares .. 

4*8 

1-7 

5 9 

0 8 

8*0 

186 

18.> ! 

118 

131 

112 

Jnunpur .. 

4*8 

4-7 

51 

5 7 , 

5*9 

loo 

J.7.S 

141 

143 

132 

Gha/ipur 

PO 

4*9 

5 r> 

5*9 

01 

100 

1*22 

119 

1*25 

113 

Ballia .. 

5-0 

■19 

6 5 

0*9 

7 3 

1 J 1 

J3S 

121. 

117 

IIJ 

Azamgarh 

4*9 

4 9 

5;i 

0 1 

* 

0*5 

111 

138 

J.3.J 

i;u 

lU 




Chapter II.— THE POPULATION OF CITIES, TOWNS, 
AND VILLAGES. 




The previous chapter dealt with the numbers of the people and with their 
distribution in the different parts and sub-divisions of the province. In tho 
present chapter will bo examined tho conditions under which, within those parts 
and sub-divisions, the people live. Tho statistics which bear on this sul)j(>ct are 
set out in Imperial Tables III, IV, and V, and in more compendious form in 
the Subsidiary Tables placed at tho end of tho chapter 

2. In these statistics tho whole population is classified as “rural” or 
“ urban,” and in more detail as living in villages, towns, and cities of different 
sizes. A “ village, ” for census purposes, was defined as under — 

A village denotes tho area demarcated for revenue purposes as a rnauza; provided 
that where such a village, or part of a village, forms part of the area of a town, it will be 
included in such town. 

Explanation . — A village includes all the hamlets situated within tho area of the revenue 

mauza. 

The definition of a town was more complex, and was based partly oji tho 
mere aggregation of human boijtgs, partly on tho existonco of regulations of a 
municipal character. It ran as follows ; — 

A town is — 

(i) Every continuous group of houses permanently inhabited by not less than .')000 
persons. 

(ii) Every area in which Act II of 1914 or Act II of 1916 is in force. 

Explanation 1. — Where several villages lie so close together tliat their houses form a 
continuous group with a population e-Kceoding uOOO, such group is a town. 

Explanation 2.— Where one village is broken up into distinct groups of houses, none of 
which contains more than 5U00 inhabitants, then though the total population exceeds 5000, tho 
village is not a town. 

Explanation 3. — Where separate groups of houses have been united for tho purposes 
of the Acts mentioned above, they will bo considered one town. 

A “ city ” waa defined simply aa a largo towu declared to bo such by the 
Local Grovoniment. Tho list of cities, twenty -four in uumbor, given iu Subsidi- 
ary Table IV, is tho same as that of last census. 

Tho “ urban ” population is the sum of tho people living iu towns aud cities. 
Tho “rural” population is what remains : besides people living in villages it 
includes those found in tho forests which are not demarcated into re venue maiizas. 
These latter consist mainly of grass-cutters, sawyers, and tlu! like, are not pi-rma- 
nent residents of tho places where they wore enumerated, aud need not bo consi- 
dered further. 

3. Tho people of the province whether living in villages iu towns or iu 
cities are gregarious by habit, and tlioir houses whether rural or urban are 
huddled together iu congested sites. Tho only exceptions to this rule an?, in 
tho country, an occasional religious devotee with a hut upon tho roadside, or the 
occasional keeper of a railway -crossing ; and iu tho cities, an increasing uiimher 
of Indians of tho professional classes who live in European or semi-European 
style in Civil Lines or Cantonments. Tho isolated country house or farm so 
familiar iu Europe has no counterpart here. Many villages, especially iu 
the eastern divisions, are split up into hamlets, but tho hamlets iu turn are as 
congested as tho parent site. This grogariousness is undoubtedly a survival 
from the troublous times when men had to unite for mutual protection,^ and is 
most marked in tho West, whore the country has not enjoyed so long a period of 
security as has the East. 

These facts should be borne in mind when rural and urban densities 
are compared. If village densities were calculated on tho area of the in- 
habited site, and not on that of tho site and the village lauds, they would 
generally be greater than that of any town. Only in the heart of the 
larger cities, where the substantial brick masonry of tho houses will support 

* That the village plannen of old time adopted when posgiblo tbs motto " saioty first" is obvious in parts 
of Bundelkband, where the oldest vUlagee are located at the base of a rocky hill-a position with tho advantage of 
providing a handy refuge for the villagors, but with almost every possible disadvantage in other rospeots. 
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a second or third .storey, aro human homgs horded together on a scale 
which is not general all over the country. In the outskirts of cities and 
towiyi, as in tho villages, houses are ordinarily made of mudwhc're the local 
soil wdl lujul, and of wattles where it will not. Stone is in general use as a 
building material nowhere but in the hills, in Bundelkhaud, and in parts of the 
Muttra and Agra districts; and in none hut Himalaj’^an villages .are double- 
storeyed liouses to l)e S(!on. 

4. It is iuipossible within the compass of the Imperial or Subsidiary Tables 
to exhibit tlie .density of cities in any way which is wliolly satisfactory. In 
cities wliieli are the headquarters of a district (or State) — that is to say, in all but 
Amroha, Hatliras, and Sambli.al — the municipal area includes the civil station ; 
and civil stations contain open spaces so large as to render the mean density 
inapplicable to any considerable part of the municipality. Outlying open spaces 
also alTect tla; density apprecialdy wln'rc' two towns go to form one municipality, 
as in tiu' casi; of Farrukhahad-Fateligarli, Fyzabad-Ajodhya, and Mirzapur- 
Bindhachal. To discount these disturbing elements for all cities so as to give 
uniform n^snlts in a tai)le was found to he impracticable : but a special study with 
roferenco to d(aisity has htum m.ade of the four cities known to be, in dilferent 
respects, the most ovcin-rowded in the proviiUiO—Cawnpore, Lucknow, Allahabad, 
and Benares. The re3nlt.s of the study are given in an appendix at the end 
of this volume, and reveal in small local units a degree of density w'hich would 
not bo suspected from the figures of Subsidiary Table JV. 

5. An endeavour Ims been made, before summarising the main statistics 
dealing with the urbiui and rural population, to indicate what the distinction 
between urban and rural population amounts to. Jf civil stations and (ian- 
tonmonts, which arc innovations of Western origin, be left out of account, the 
people whether urban or rural live under conditions similar in terms of residen- 
tial spac.t', and dissimilar only in that the former enjoy the advantages, not 
always ;ipprcciat('d, of organised public s(irvices. These services vary in extent 
from the most primitive attempts at sanitation in the smallm’ towns, to the pro- 
vision of water-supply, drainage, and eli'ctric lighting in the largest cities. The 
two classes of popul.ation dill'er much more in tlu'ir composition, the rural class 
being predominantly agricultural, and the urban class commercial, professional, 
and to some (extent imlustrial. 

Out of every thousand persons in the province, lOG are “urban ” and 8!)4 
are “ rural.” A contrast has already been made between this proportion and 
that found in England and Wales, whore out of (svery thousand 793 aro urban 
and 207 are rural. In England and Wales a few places with populations as 
small as 2000 are classed as towns, but the criterion of municipal institutions is 
the same as hiire, and if all places with populations of less than 6000 wore 
excluded thi! pi’ 0 ])orti()u would not lu! alTocted appreciably. Tim dilTerence is due 
partly to the greater volumct of comuKsree, partly to the greater scope afforded to 
the professions by a more oomphix social organisation, but overwhelmingly to 
the great(M' industrial development of the British Isles. 

In the margin arc shown the provincial proportions for the last fifty yearsh 
■ -- - The figure for 1872 is of doubtful significanco ; for 

Niim'wr pov nf iiiu K.iai tlio ceusiis of that year is not b(4ieVed to have been 

iu.i ui.i,t.ioM « !m I, VO ill iinvn... ^ory accurate. The figure for 1911 is also of little 

value : for in March 1911 many towns had been 
1921.11011. not. I I'.'u. 1 N.S 1 . 1 1.S72. (jYaouated on account of plague. It will be seen 

that the urban population, though it has doubtfully 
IOC 102 112 ! 108 109 96 increased siuco 1872, lias decreased Slightly but Un- 

mistakably since 1881. The decrease was checked 
in 1901, but this was duo not to urban prospiuity but to rural calamity ; for the 
feature of the previous decade was famine. The decrease indicates not merely 
that there has been no appreciable development of commerce or industry to 
attract people from the country to the town. There has certainly boon no rural 
development to attract people from the town to the country ; yet the urban 
population has failed to keep pace by natural increase with the population as a 
w'holo. The conclusion can only be that the towns, in spite of their municipal 
regulations, are loss healthy than the villages. 


^ Tho uaiouliitioQs aro mailo on tha dgares for 423 towns which h»ve bofen classed as such at every census. 
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This relative unhealthinoss of towns must bo duo, if what has been said 
above is correct, either to the municipal regulations themselves, or to the mauuor 
of life of the commercial, professional, and industrial as compared with that of 
the agricultural population. To take the second supposition hrst, it can scaxpely 
account for the facts so far at any rate as this decade is concerned.* \he 
influenza epidemic of 1918 occurred at the busiest period of th(! agricultural year, 
when the autumn harvest had to be got in and the land prepared for the spring 
crop. At this period to stop work moans to the peasantry at worst ruin and at 
best fiprious loss. According to medical opinion the only treatment for influenza 
is absolute rest and good nursing. This trc.atinent was more or Joss possible for 
town dwellers in the autumn of 1918, but for tho cultivators it was not. Thest* 
latter carried on .at their work aftc'r they hixl felt tho onset of tlu! disease .and 
until they wore no longer able to stand, .as was witnessed probably by all who 
were on tour in their districts at the time. 

One is forced therefore in looking for a cause for the unhealthiuoss of 
towns, to enquire whether municipal' regulations may not be to blame. The 

figures in the margin bear on this enquiry. 
Numbor i)or 10,000 of the total poiniiation Tbose figures show the proportion to tlu! 

iivoiii oitieH. whole population of persons living in the 

twenty -four cities. J joa viug out of account, 
lOai. 1911. 1901 ib9i. ihsi fyj ji-asons alrtvady given, the years 1872 

and 1911, it appears that the population of 
469 462 472 473 4fi7 42.5 citit'S lias kept paco with that of tho whole 

country. These cities, unlike tho major- 
ity of tho towns, have in tho past had the advantage— duo to their being the head- 
quarters of a district - of constant supervision over their institutions by 
trained ofticers, and in recent times have uudi'rtakon draiuagci, wati'r-supply, 
and similar schemes on modern linos. Tho figures suggest that a partial and 
unsupervised substitution of Western for Eastern ways of life is not, at any rate 
immediately, beneficial to tho health of the community. 

6, The diagram on this page shows the relative urbanization of the N.atural 
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Divisions. The position of twenty years ago is shown by a dotted line. To 
illustrate the facts completely tho rectangles should bo reduced to one -sixth 
of the size exhibited. The urban population of Himalaya West is concentrated 
almost entirely in the hill sanatoria. Of the rest, the comparatively high figure 
of the Plateau and of East Satpuras is due r ather to the low density of the 

I 111 * frord “ moaiclpal " throughout thi* diwussion moani “ mnnioip*! and 3 tiai{>manicipal " and doeg not 
rtlor to mnnlolpalltioi only. 
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couutryside than to tho number or oongestiou of the towns. Sub-Himalaya 
East is relatively now country, and is large^ served by towns outside its own 
borders which had established themselves before it had been fully developed. In 
tho nldor country of tho plains proper urbanization increases regularly from East 
to ^ost. This ’fact has always been attributed to the preference for town 
life of Muhannnadaus, who relatively to Hindus are concentrated increasingly 
in tho same direction. But the people of the West are generally more gregarious 
than those of the East, and for this gregariousnoss reasons other than of 
race have already boon suggested. 

To consider tho changes that have occurred in the last twenty years, 
town has lost to country in tho older and has gained on country in the newer 
divisions. It has already been argued that tho losses are duo to the absence 
of industrial development combined with tho relative unhealthiness of towns. 
Tho exceptionally largo losses of tho Eastern Plain— a tract with few small 
towns — are accounted for by tho doclino of the cities of Bonares and Jaunpur. 
Tho gains are to be attributed in tho case of tho Himalaya to the growth of 
the hill sanatoria, and in tho case of Sub-Himalaya East and of the Plateau to 
railway development.^ No generalization is possible in the case of East Satpuras, 
for its figures are almost wholly determined by tho vicissitudes of a single .city. 

7. Tho tw(.'nty-four cities whos ) statistics are given in detail in Sub- 
sidiary Table IV require some indivi- 
dual notice. It is unfortunate that a 
comparison of present figures with those 
of lull can give no reliable results : for 
most cities in March, 1911 were almost 
empty owing to plague, and whilst for 
some the true figures wore obtained in 
spite of this fact, for many they were 
not. Moreover the heavy mortality of 
tho present decade makes it difficult, 
in dealing with the absolute figures, to 
gauge the progressivoness or decadence 
of any city. If tho figures of 1901 
(which are given in tho margin) be used 
for purposes of comparison, the only 
cities which have increased in popula* 
tion are Cawnpore, Jhansi, Meerut, 
and Moradabad. Cawnpore, whose in- 
crease is largo, obviously owes its pros- 
perity to its position as the only big 
industrial centre and as the chief 
commercial ontrepdt of the Province. Jhansi also shows a large increase, as 
would bo expected in view of its growing importance as the principal up-country 
junction and headquarters of tho Great Indian Peninsula Eailway system and as 
a garrison town. Meerut and Moradabad have expanded but not to the same 
extent. Tho former is tho cHmtre of tho riclu’st part of the province, and its 
trade has probably benefited by tho transfer of the Imperial capital to Delhi. 
Muradabaii hiis considerable industries, 

Budaun is stationary, and Etawah, Agra, Amroha, Sambhal, and Bareilly 
show only small decreases. Those cities would probably have prospered but for 
conditions of health : the four last-named are largely industrial. Big decreases 
have been suffered by Hathras, Koil-Aligarh, Saharanpur, Shahjahanpur, and 
IlampuT. Except Eampur, these are all cities where an increase would be looked 
for, for all have thriving industries. Tho setback hero also is probably tempo- 
rary. 

The cities showing very large decreases are Allahabad, Benares, Farmkh- 
abad, Fyzabad, Gorakhpur, Jaunpur, Lucknow, Mirzapur, and Muttra. With 

i Tho only railway which has expanded on a large scale in rooont years is the Bengal and North-Western 
Bailway which cont-'Ctf on Gorakhpur. Tho Plateau has been opened up during the decade by the Cawnpore- 
Banda line^ while the Jhansi- Manikpur lino is not very old. 

Railway extension has been interrupted ^ the War, and the only important additions since 1911 are the 
Cawnpore-Banaa line (Great Indian Peninsula Bailway) just mentioned, and the Csptainganj-9avan line {Bengal 
and North Western Railway) opening up the Padrauna tahsil of tho Gorakhpur district. Railway development 
has not been sufficient to merit treatment in the text of this report. 


City. 

Population 
in 1901. 

( Variation, 
1921. 

Oawnptiro 

2,02,707 

-H8,C89 

Jhansi 

66,724 

+10,708 

Meerut . . , , 

1,18,129 

+ 4,480 

Moradabad 

76,128 

+ 7,648 

Budaun 

39,031 

+ 87 

Ktawnh 

42,570 

— 1,012 

Agra .. 

1,83,022 

— 2,49G 

Amroha 

41,071 

— G23 

Sambhal 

42,Bas 

— 1,253 

Bareilly 

1,83,167 

- 8,708 

Hathras 

42,578 

- 8,816 

Koil-Aligarh •. 

70,434 

- 3,471 

Saharanpur 

(>6,251 

— — d,99ij 

Shahjahanpur 

76,458 

- 8,842 

Bampur 

78,768 

- 5,002 

Allahabad 

1,72 082 

—14,812 

Benares 

2,18,079 

-14,63:' 

Farrukhabad 

67,338 

-15,771 

Fyzabad 

71,179 

—14,659 

Qor.akhpuu , , , , 

64,148 

- 6,168 

Jaunpur 

42,771 

—10,202 

Lucknow 

2,64,049 

—23,483 

Mirzapur , , 

06,071 

-11,077 

Muttra , , 

60,042 

- 7,202 
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the exception of Gorakhpur, whose case is surprising^ those are all cities which 
live in the past. Allahabad, Benares, and Muttra have probably lost none of their 
religious importance. But these, as well as Farrukhabad, Fyzabad, and Mirzapur, 
owed much or all of their former prosperity to their situation on the great j<rater> 
ways, whoso function as the arteries of trade has now been usurped by the 
railways. Jaunpur and Lucknow are the widowed capitals of extinct dynasties, and 
if they are to survive need to replace their fading memories by something more 
substantial. Lucknow has indeed some manufactures, but at present on a very 
modest scale. 

Besides those two, the cities whoso losses are most serious are b^arrukliabad 
and Allahabad. Farrukhabad lias' a largo .agricultural population, and much 
intensive cultivation in its suburbs, and, as was suggested in tlu! last chapter, lias 
probably suffered from the operation of the law of diminishing returns. Allaha- 
bad enjoys great advantages both as the centre of a network of railways and as 
the headquarters of a multitudinous Secretariat : but for this the capital of the 
province there appears to bo no hope. Its importance as a place of pilgrimage 
is merely seasonal ; and it has long boon notorious as a city which produces 
nothing except written matter, and imports oven its w.aste-papor baskets. 

8. The distribution of the population in towns and villages of different 
sizes is shown in Subsidiary Table I, to which the reader is referred. It 
would ordinarily be of interest to show this in diagrammatic form. The 
diagram however if drawn on the facts of this or of the last census would be 
misleading"; as regards last census, on account of the residential dislocation 
catised by plague ; and as regards the present census, because the province has 
recently been devastated by an epidemic of which one of the most outstanding 
features was its uneven and apparently capricious incidence as between small 
local units. An examination of distribution from this point of view must there- 
fore stand over, in the hope that the conditions of the next decade may bo more 
normal. 


The distri- 
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‘ It is a oity however which for the lust twenty year has hardly ever boon free from plagao. 
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Subsidiary Table II . — Number per mille of the total population and of each 
main religion who live in towns. 


I Number per millo who live in towns out of 


Natural diyision. 


Total i 
popululion. j 


Muhiimma- 

(Ians. 


Others.* 


United Provinces (including States) 
1. Himalaya^ West 
3. Bub> Himalaya I West 
S« Indo-Gangotic Plain, West 
4 Indo-Gangetio Plain, Central 

5. Central India Plateau 

6. East-Batpuras 

7* Sub-Himalaya, East 
6. iDdo-GsDgetie FlNin, East 


•Notk. — F igures for “ Others ” (and not for “ ChriKtittiia " as in lOll) havt', been giviiu bocansu (a) tho 
Christian. has been disptaood as the main minor religion by the .Arya, (6i (be ligures for Christians 
have been to some extent understated, at this Census. 


Subsidiary Table IJI . — Towns classified hy populatUm. 


Variation per cent in town.s aa elacised at 
previous census. 


|t iiuri'case per cent, in 
lurban population of 
|<jach class from 1872. 


Class of town. 


i1“ll 


- S 

5 I? ® ^ 
rt S .5 

« tf j ^ . 

J? fl 0.5 

fl o .g 


J _ 

2 

3' 

4 


(i 

7 

.. 

8 

9 

10 

1. 

100,000 and over 


26-41 

7C5 

+ 1 -01 

-3-68 

+ iir, 

+ 8*(j8 

+8-67 

+ 15 33 

+ 28*90 

11. 

60,000 and 100,000 


14-19 

814 

—1-90 

-8-nl 

-U-31 

1-5 -.35 

+ 10-95 

+7-80 

+31-38 

HI. 

20,000 and 50,000 


11-68 

807 

+6-97 

—9-81 

+U-90 

+ 7-C.6 

+ 18-23 

+ 18*24 

i +24-06 

IV. 

10,000 and 20,000 
6,000 and 10,000 


J6-85 

H.-.- 

—2 58 i 

-.8-08 

+ 1-09 

; +2-57 

+4-95 

— 1-09 

1 +2*96 

V. 


19-42 

875 

—5 31 1 

-10-98 ; 

+2-48 

: - 0-'18 

l-IO-G‘2 

+8-19 

+3-06 

Vi. 

Under 5,000 

1 

13-45 

8(53 

+0-74 I 

—4-16 1 

1 4 ‘*5-27 

1 + 1-1-2 

+ 12-28 

+ 8-74 

1 +109 95 


•fN. J3.— The figures (or thobO (;olumiis are vitiated by I'vo (iWJts (or which allov anvio luih been made us far us 
pOH8ible“-(l) that the Census of Oudh province was taken in IHiJJ) not 187‘.i ; (‘2) that towns 
below 6,(X)0 w'ere not classified us such in either province. 


Subsidiary Table IV. — Cities. 



Poreonlage of variation. 


; ! ! 

^ \ ^ '\ A \ ^ 


^ i S? : 1 ! S8 


o ; o i ^ 1 C) 

s 

r-» .H 1 ' tH ' 

S S 1 a8 ! ^ 1 

c* 

1 fc 


- i-37 
^•19 
}G'82 
-‘2-8 
—4-4 
-‘2 05 

— 12 0 

— U-42 
—23 -2 
^11*81 
—.11 09 
-28 *75 
-t2o*99 

7 9i 
*01 
— IMil 
-51 -I 
+8-00 
-3-10 
—5-14 
+ 14-00 
—6-12 
-6-04 


'+1.1 -48 
—1-83 ' 
+ 13 7(5 , 
+ 8'40 
• -4-02 
+9':i7 
+4-48 
+9-71 
: 13-70 

, —4*80 
^ +-83 
; +8-«7 

: -.11. i 

! +8C2 
!+lJ 30 
I -3-29 

i -.106 
-507 
I +3-03 
i J-88 
I + 4-84 
; + 6-69 
, ~‘2-03 
I + 2*64 


>*28 ' +7‘ol 
)-44 +11-42 
2 53 +3-5G 

i-7‘2 +10* 13 
2*19 '+‘22 -69 
5-02 +1*07 

I -01 .b23-3() 

1- 44 +13-05 

2- 17 +-70 

3- 53 h88‘88 

[5-20 . + 17-20 
2 JO ‘+48 -09 
--00 I + 83 07 
i-03 ! +P-96 
L-53 ! +0-67 
+ 49 ! .-8-24 
D-91 :+22-84 
1*44 * + ‘20*88 
5-15 +11-12 
:5 01 —2*63 

f5 76 +36-01 
S-74 -26 07 

L*44 I +7-30 
3-34! .. 


1 +24 6 
, +9-66 

+13-1 
, +23-86 
' +11 -3 
: +21-00 
+ 71-8 
+30-0 
I — 84-9 
+68 1 
+18-44 
+64-8 
+89-6 
+ 121-44 
i+11 7(i 
—12-96 
1+60-2 
i -1-4 
, + 32-6 
— 10*86 
+41-9 
+16-2 
+0*66 
—1*476 


NoTB8.«i«Fcpttlaiion In 1921 and varintions in population are shown on populations of oitics plus cantonments 
Tne ^oree for oolumne 4 and 5 are oaloulated on municipal fibres only to exclude oantonmem 
of areaa and lezee. Areas of cities are as in 1911 witn adjustments for changes in Koil 

^ftt^oipal area dgurea are nol guaranteed. 





Chapter Ill.-BIRTHPLACE. 


The absolute statistics of birthplace are sot out in Imperial Table XL Tlio The datiatics of 
Subsidiary Tables printed at the end of this chapter exhibit these statistics in a hirihflace 
concise form and from various aspects. 

I have no doubt that the figures are reasonably accurate, though much 'I heh accuracy. 
labour was required, especially in the Head Office, to make them so. A part of 
the training of the enumerating staff was to impress upon it the importance of* 
making an identifiable entry in the birthplace oolnmii, and most stress was laid 
on the necessity of naming a local unit not smaller than a district, and of avoid- 
ing absolutely the entry of tahsil or village names. The instructions in thfs 
respect were followed except in negligibly few instances. Unfamiliar names were 
naturally rendered in strange ways when it came to spoiling, and the designations 
of foreign countries were not always those to be found in books of reforoncc. 

Many difficult and some entertaining problems were sent to me and my Personal 
Assistant from the Central Offices, and even more were left unsolved by them in 
their tables. But with some outside help wo found the answer to most of these. 

Such as wo failed to solve, or solved wrongly, were not so numerous as to affect 
the statistic^ 

As regards persons born in the province but enumerated elsewhere the 
figures are necessarily not based on the returns of the provincial census, but on 
data furnished by the Census Superintendents of the other provinces and states 
of India. 

2. The statistics of birthplace are of value as giving some indication of Birthplace how 
the extent and nature of migration, or the movement of population from one far an index 
place to another. The indication is by no means exact. For instance, a man A migration. 
living at X marries a woman B living at Y. B migrates from Y to X. In 
accordance with a very common custom, she returns temporarily to her parents 

at Y for her confinements, or at any rate for her firsi confinement, and there gives 
birth to G. At the census C will be found at X, and will Ije shown as an 
immigrant. But he is not really such. Again, at the census B may be found at 
Y; or D, who aS a boy left his home to work in the mills at Z, may on the day of 
the census bo home on leave. Both are really migrants (the latter of the “ semi- 
permanent ” kind to be described later) but will not be recorded as such. Actual 
instances of this character (which might be exemplified indefinitely) are undoubt- 
edly in the aggregate very numerous : but to some extent they cancel one 
another. 

Birthplace statistics also fail to reflect migration exactly because the local 
units dealt with are arbitrary. A farmer having laud in two adjacemt villages 
lying on either side of a district border may leave one to reside in the other, and 
will then be returned as a migrant. A labourer may leave his village for a town 
fifty miles distant, but in the same district, and will not bo returned as a migrant. 

Such instances will not cancel each other, but will tend to make migration appear 
less than it really is. 

3. It has been customary in Indian Census Reports to distinguish five Migration 

different types of migration. Those are— dietinguielwd 

(1) Casual— or the minor movements between adjacent villages. The 
instance, of this type usually given is where a girl goes to her 
husband’s home after the gauna ceremony. For reMons into 
which it is unnecessary to enter here a Hindu ordinarily finds a 
wife in a village 'not his own, but as near to his own as possible. 

It seems to me that the distinction of a “ casual ” typo of migra- 
tion is due to a confusion of thought. Migration of the kind 
instanced is permanent. The only difference from migration 
classed as permanent in previous reports is that the distant 
traversed by the migrant is generally trifling. The distinction is 
one of space, not of md. 
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Migi ttion 
dimnguialied 
in terms of 
direction. 




Internal 

migration. 


I can conceive no kind of migration that is not of one of the 
rt'iiiaining four types. 

(•2) 'remporary— due to journeys of business or pleasure, visits to places of 
f pilgrimage, and temporary demands for labour. This of course 

‘ is really not migration at all, but little jnore than travel, an 

acciident disturbing tho statistics of migration. 

(;>) I’l'riodic— duo to tho movements of people who change their quarters 
at certain seasons : such as the hillmon who cultivate intermittent- 
ly in the Bhabar, and tho pastoral nomads of the upper Himalaya : 
and of such agricidtural lal)Our as follows the harvest— for instance 
in parts of Bundolkhaiid, whence labourers stream into Malwa in 
tho early hot weather. Tho hillmon have begun to move at the 
time of tho census, but the hulk of tho migratory labour of tho 
• plains begins to move later. 

(Ij Senii-permanont- where the natives of one place reside and earn 
their living in anoth(!r place, but retain their connection with 
their homes, returning there at intervals during their working 
lives and idtimately on retirement returning there permanently. 
This is the usual type of migration in this province. Instances 
art! persons in puidic- and private service, and the vast majority 
of operatives in mills and factories. 

(6) Permau(!nt— where overcrowding drives people away, or the superior 
attractions of some other locality induce them to settle there 
pernianently with their families. Apart from tho marriage migra- 
tion hitherto classed as “ casual,” there is little migration of this 
character in the province at the present time. Settlors on re- 
claimed forest tracts may be instanced, but such tracts are rare : 
a small proportion of migrants who go overseas or to tho Assani 
gardens does not return : and a few mill and factory operatives 
abandon their village homes and settle permanently in the towns. 

As indicated above, there are really only throe types of migratioji — periodic, 
semi -permanent, and p('rmauent. The so-called “ casual ” type has no content : 
and tho so-called “ temporary ” typ(! is not migration at all, but needs to bo 
eliminated so far as pos.siblo from tho statistics before the true ext(mt of 
migration can be gauged. 

4. The distinctions outlined in the last paragraph are distinctions in 
terms of duration. Migration must obviously also be distinguished in terms of 
direction. In this sense it is of throe forms — 

(1) Internal migration, or movement between different parts of tho 


province, • 

(2) Immigration, jind 

(3) Emigration. 

Each of these forms may, if not merely temporary and therefore unreal, be 
either periodic, semi-permanent, or permanent. Migration can be classed exactly, 
on the basis of the census returns, in terms of direction. In terms of duration 
it can only be classed approximately by general inference. 

In tho following paragraphs each form of migration — internal migration, 
immigration, and emigration will be dealt with in turn. 

6. Out of every 1,00() persons found in the province (excluding the States) 
931 wore born in tho district in which they wore enumerated, 48 in a contiguous 
district of the province, and 11 in other districts of tho province : the remaining 
10 were immigrants and do not concern us hero. These figures show eloquently 
how little addicted to movement is the population as a whole : in England and 
Wales the proportion of home-born to total population varies between MO (Mid- 
dlesex) and 832 (Cornwall and Norfolk). To take the figures for the sexes separa- 
tely, 966 men and 906 women were born in the district of enumeration. The 
excess of migrant women over migrant men comes from contiguous districts of 
the province (71 wonum to 26 men), and is of course due to the operations of the 
marriage market. 

In 1911 tho proportion of the home-born was 912 : while for the sexes the 
figures were 937 and 886.* It is clear, that the increase in the proportion 
of the home-born is principally due to the decrease in the proportion of women 


T' 


• The figuret given in the leit Bepotti 948 and 899, are inoorreot. 
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to men iwhioh has oootured daring the decade, and which is dealt with in 
the chapter on sex. Women who on marriage go to live with their husbands* 
families are obviously more migratory than men. For men only, the proportion 
of migrants to the total population is very slightly lower than before, 
as it is only in the (^e of men that the causes of migration are not certain, it 
follows that there is in these figures nothing now to bo explained, and that 
the influences that make for internal movement have not developed. 

Out of every 1,000 men 37 are internal migrants ; of those 27 have moved 
only from contiguous districts. If from the figures quoted are deducted the 
large butmecessarily unknown number who must have been, on the night of the 
census, _ merely accidentally away from home, it is clear how very few of the 
population aro forced or willing to leave their homes in search of work, and of 
these few what a small proportion is willing to go far afield. The statistics point 
to certain conclusions which are perhaps beyond the scope of this chapter : such 
as the apparent contentment of the peasantry, the Immobility of labour, and 
the hopeleswess of attempting to create an industrial population by concentrat- 
ing industries in central places such as Cawnporo. 

What little internal migration there is is very largely localised. The dis- 
tricts that gain thereby to an appreciable extent aro Dehra Dun, Naini Tal, and 
Cawnpore. About a quarter of the male population of Dehra Dun recorded a 
birth^ace outside the district. Much of this fraction is the labour on the tea 
gardens derived principally from Oudh. This labour is composed almost entirely 
' of semi-permanent migrants, who have come in numbers varying from 1,000 to 
500 from Bara Banki, Partabgarh, Sultaupur, Gonda, Fyzabad, Bac Bareli, and 
Ijuoknow. About 4,600 males found in Dehra Dun were born in Garhwal and 
4,000 in Tehri State. Some of those are also probably semi-permanent migrants, 
but most will be “ periodic ” — coolies who at the end of March are beginning to 
collect at Bajpur and Mussoorie for the summer season. Immigrants of both 
sexes numbering 10,000 from Saharanpur and 4,000 from Bijnor will be mainly 
permanent settlers. 

In Naini Tal two-fifths of the male and one-third of the female population 
was born outside the district. 26,000 males and 17,000 females were bom in 
Almora, and are periodic migrants cultivating the Bhabar. 10,000 of both 
sexes born in Barapur and 7,000 born in Bijnor are permanent or periodic 
settlors in the Tarai and the Kashipiir tahsil. 16,000 born in Moradabad 
and 9,000 (6,000 males and 3,000 females) born in Bareilly are partly of the same 
character ; but there is a large business connection between those two districts 
and Naini Tal. 3,000 men and 2,000 women bom in Pilibhit will be mainly 
labourers empl^od on the Sarda Canal, and only temporary migrants. 

Cawnpord'derivos 68,000 males and 68,000 females from outside the district. 
The details of this extraneous element are interesting : the proportion of the 
sexes gives a clear indication of the general nature of the migration. Where 
female migrants greatly predominate^ the connection is clearly one of marriage, 
and the miration is permanent for women and temporary for men, wVxo will 
be mostly visiting relatives. This is the case of Fatehpur, Hamirpur, and 
Banda. Where males greatly predominate the connection is one of labour, 
and the migration is semi-permanent, men coming to the mills to work but 
leaving their families behind them. This is the case of the more distant 
districts, such as Gorakhpur (800), Azamgarh (1,600), and Allahabad (4,600). 
Where the sexes are more or less balanced, the migration is mote or less 
permanent, labourers having come to the mills and brought their families 
with them. This is the case of Farrukhabad (9,000), Etawah (7,000), Jalaun 
(6,000)i Unao (21,000), Bae Bareli (7,000), Lucknow (7,000), and Hardoi (4,0(X)). 

From the details given above it will be seen that the districts that 
lose their inhabitants by internal migration are mainly those of Oudh. To 
them should be added the Bampur State, which loses 10,000 (6,000 males) 
to Naini Tal, 13,000 (4,000 males) to Bareilly, and 16,000 (4,600 males) to 
Momdabad. The reason 4n both cases is probably a comparatively unpopular 
system pf land tenure. 

The districts and states which gain practically no population from outside 
are those of the hills— Tehri, where out of 817 thousand inhabitants 314 
thousand are home-bom : Almora, where out of 826 thousand 321 thousand 
are homo-born ; and Garhwal, where but of 482 thousand 474 thousand are 
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|iomo-born. The reason is obvious. The plainsniln dislikes the. climate 
and conditions of the hills, and has no social connection and only slight racial 
afSnity with the hill people. 

f In respect of districts other than those mentioned internal migration 
calls for little comment. Districts containing industrial towns - such as Aligarh, 
Moradabad, Agra, and Bareilly— show a little movement similar in kind to (but 
much less in amount than) that which has been analysed in the case of 
Cawnpore. Bor the rest the figures reflect little more than the permanent 
migration connected with marriage and the accident of travel. 1 

6. Immigration is proportionately very trifling. Out of eveiry 1,00(1 
persons enumerated 9 were born in other parts of India and 1 was born outside 
India. 

The actual figures of immigrants from other parts of India are 426,000. 
Of those, 241,000 (76,000 males and 166,000 females) come from territory just 
over the provincial boundary, and 183,000 (93,000 males and 90,000 females) 
from further afield. The nature of this immigration is apparent from the pro* 
portion of the sexes. That from contiguous parts of the. rest of India is, in 
respect of females, the permanent migration of marriage : and in respect of males 
mostly the temporary visiting duo to marriage connection. The numbers are 
principally made up by movements from the neighbouring Punjab districts 
(Ambala, Earnal, and Gurgaon) into the Meerut Division, from Bajputana and 
Gwalior into the Agra Division, from the Central India Agency and Gwalior 
into Bundelkhand, and from the Champaran and Chapra districts of Bihar into 
Gorakhpur. 

Immigration from more distant parts of India is for the most part semi* 
permanent and due to various camses. Bengalis are found everywhere, but in 
the greatest force in Benares and Lucknow. Only in the former are any number 
of them permanent settlers : elsewhere they are in public and private service. 
Immigrants from the more distant parts of the Punjab appear in Dehra Dun 
(andtheTehri State), 'the Naiui Tal and Khori districts, in which they are 
forest labourers : and in a number of cantonments, where they are soldiers. 
Movement from other parts of India is in no case of sullicioiit volume to call for 
comment. But it is noticeable that Lucknow is by far the most cosmopolitan 
district (or rather city) in the province. 

Immigrants from coimtries outside India total 66,000, of whom 37,000 are 
males. Out of 36,836 Asiatics, 34,627 are from Nepal. These are mainly 
Gurkha soldiers, semi-permanent migrants who generally bring their families 
with them : but in part they. are permanent settlors. They are concentrated in 
the Dehra Dun, Gorakhpur, Basti, and Bahraich districts and^ the Eumaun 
Division. Africans and Americans (mostly missionaries) are negligible : so are 
Australasians. Immigrants from Europe total 17,477 (14,262 males and 3,226 
females) of whom 17,272 come from the British Isles. These are of course in 
the public service, civil and military, or in business, and are semi -permanent 
migrants. They are mainly concentrated in the larger cities, especially Meerut 
(2,906) and Lucknow .(2,670). • . 

7, Accurate figures of emigration are available only f«r emigrants to other 
parts of India. As regards countries outside India, figures based on the census 
of 1921 have been furnished by Ceylon, British Malaya, Wei Hai Wei, Kenya, 
Nyassaland, Tanganyika Territory, and Southern Bhodesia. These are negligible.. 
The number of natives of this province passing through Calcutta as indenture^, 
labourers for Demerara, Trinidad, Jamaica, Natal, Fiji, and Surinam is also on 
record. This emigration almost ceased in 1914 and was stopped altogether in 
March, 1917. In all only 41,248 persons born in the province (of whom 7,600 
were bom in Basti and 4,600 in Gonda) embarked from Calcutta during the 
decade: and as in the same period, in all India, one emigrant returned for 
every two that embarked (embarked 60,334 : returned 26,667), there is revetted 
here no loss of population that need be taken into account. 

Of emigration to Nepal there is no record. In 1911 Mr. Blunt believed 
it to be very considerable, and hazarded, on data not revealed, a figure of 
160,000. Guesswork in such a matter is of little value : but having served t<a 
a number of years in the most congested district that borders Nepal, I believe 
this emigration to be practically non-existent. 
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Thero is no other foreign country to which any volume of emigration 
is even alleged. 

I return, therefore, to emigration to other parts of India. In all 1,40(^284 

S arsons born in this province were enumerated in other provinces and states. 

f this number, 676,000 (of whom 348,000 are females) were enumerated in 
contiguous administrations, and represent the va et vient of marriage. This 
migration, so far as females are concerned, is pemtanent : but the loss is to some 
extent compensated by the corresponding immigration which amounts, as stated 
above, to 76,000 males and 166,000 females. It will bo seen that in its 
matrimonial dealings (mainly with the Punjab, Central India Agency, Gwalior, 
Bajputana, and Bihar) the province gives more wives than it receives : and the 
net loss of population under this head, making some allowance for the temporary 
movements of males, is about 200,000. 

Emigration to more distant parts of India accounts for a loss of 623,000 
males and 202,000 females. This, as* the sex proportion shows, represents the 
movement of labour ; and of the male labourers, to judge by the numW of 
women that accompany them, some 200,000 are permanent and 400,000 are 
semi-permanent migrants. This loss of labour the province can ill afford, as 
will be shown in Chapter XII. The provinces that gain thereby are Bengal 
(343,000), Bombay (116,000), Burma (71,000), Central Provinces (102,000), and 
Assam (77,000). As regards the Central Provinces, the figures vary greatly 
from decade to decade, and it is evident (and is known to be the case) that 
they include a large volume of periodic migration connected with the harvest. Of 
the rest, Bengal attracts by its mills, factories, and coalfields, and by domestic 
service in the city of Calcutta : Bombay by its mills : Burma by trade and 
service: and Assam by its tea gardens. Since' 1911 the number of emigrants 
in Bengal and Assam has largely decreased : in Bombay and Burma the numbers 
have largely increased. The demand for labour has probably been keener in the 
two latter provinces, where there remains more room than in the former for 
industrial and commercial development. 

It is remarkable that in spite of the greatly inoroased demand for labour 
in this province that has been witnessed during the decade, the number of 
emigrants has not decreased appreciably. This fact bears out what must be 
the impression of anyone who has acted as an Emigration Oflioor under 
the Emigration Act — as the writer did for several years— that emigrants 
generally leave their homes not to better their prospects but to escape domestic 
unpleasantness. 

Losses by emigration to distant provinces are borne mainly by the Eastern 
Plain, East Sajj^^uras (North Mirzapur), the Gorakhpur district, and certain 
districts of the Central Plain — Allahabad, Lucknow, Bae Bareli, Fyzabad, 
Sultanpur, and Partabgarh. The three first named tracts are highly congested. 
The case of Cawnpore is curious ; having to import its labour, it also exports 
it. Probably artisans who have learnt their trade in the mills are attracted by 
better wages elsewhere. Distant emigration from Agra is balanced by correspond- 
ing immigration, and is largely due to -marriage custom. 

8. A balance may now be struck for the province of its effective losses by 
nugiation, as these stood on the night of the census. By marriage there is a 
net loss of 200,000 women ; by migration of labour, a permanent loss of 200,000 
each sex, and a semi-permanent loss of* 400,000 men ; the latter being set off by 
a jsemi-permanent gain of 93,000 male and 90,000 female immigrants. Boughly 
sjidakmg, the movement of population may bo estimated to have left the province 
pooter, permanently or for all practical purposes, by 600,000 men and 300,000 
iSforasD., or by 800,000 persons in all. 

. Before leaving this subject it is necessary also, in order to justify what was said 
in dhapter I (paragraph 8) when deal'mg with the vital statistics, to consider the 
bai^anoe of emigration over immigration from another point of view. Emigration 
<lf :all.kmds to other parts of India exceeds immigration of all kinds by 976,000. 
I'Eini^tion to foreign countries may increase the balance to a million. But this 
million includes all emigrants living on the night of the census : only a portion 
of it represents persons who have emigrated during the decade. The number by 
which the emigrants exceed the immigrants of the decade will be (this calculation 
U sufficiently accurate for present purposes) the sum of the persons necessary to 
mi^e the death-rate since 1911 among the emigrants found in 1911, and of 
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the uumbor of persons by which the bjblencM oif emigration over immigration 
found in 1921 exceeds that found in 1911. 

f Mr. Blunt estimated the balance of emigration in 1911 at a million. But 
I believe this to have been an over-estimate : it includes a conjecture of 160,000 
emigrants to Nepal. I would put the balance at 900,000 at most. The proper 
average death-rate for th^e people, living under different conditions in different 
parts of the world, can only be guessed at : but it is unlikely to have exceeded 
40 per mille per annum. The emigrants necessary to make this conjectured loss 
good would number 360,000. The present balance exceeds the balance of 1911 
by 100,000. The number therefore by which emigrants during the decade have 
exceeded immigrants during the decade is 460,000, or say half a million. 

This ^number is unlikely to exceed appreciably the number of births which 
escaped registration during the decade. In Chapter I it was assumed that these 
two numbers cancel each other. The assumption, which postulates an omission 
in registration of 2^ per cent, of births (the amount of omission actually found 
by inspecting officers) is unlikely to have been wide of the mark. 

9. The mai^inal table shows the balance of migration in the Natural 

Divisions. This balwoe 
calls for little comment 
except whore it has al- 
tered appreciably since 
1911. It was very fully 
dealt with in the last 
report. Himalaya West 
alone shows an excess of 
immigrants. On the one 
hand hillmen leave their 
homes very little : on the 
other, Dehra Dun and 
the hill stations are full 


Natural Division. 

Immigrants 
(OOO's omit- 
ted). 

Emigrants 
(OOO's omit- 
ted). 

Ezoess (-f) 
or defect ( ) 
of immigrants 
(OOO's omitted). 

Uimalaya West 

126 

89 

+ 88 

Sub-Himalaya West .. 

m 

261 

- 82 

Western Plain •• 

m 

536 

-144 

Central Plain 

812 

554 

-242 

Central In^a Plateau . . 

139 

203 

- 69 

Uast Satpuras 

63 

74 

- 11 

6ub-Uimalay a East . . 

120 

178 

- 68 

Eastern Plain 

115 

491 

-376 


of Ei^opean and Gurkha settlors and soldiery, while there are many settlers 
from Bohilkhand in the Naini Tal Tarai. 


Sub-Hifiialaya West shows a small excess of emigrants. Ten years ago 
there was a trifling balance m favour of immigrants, but in 1911 there were 
special reasons why this should be so a fair in Saharanpur, and a concentration 
of labour on the Jumna bridge, then in process of building. 

The Western Plain has a larger turnover of migration than any other 
division; both immigrants and emigrants are fewer now than in 1911, but 
especially the former. The great bulk of this inigratidh is between this and 
neighbouring tracts, and is connected with marriage. The mvision is also the 
main recruiting ground of the province for the army. 

Ihero is also a big turnover in the Central Plain, whore the balance stands 
practically as it stood at last census. Both immigrants and emigrants are fewer, 
but this is due to the heavy mortality of the last few years. The nature of the 
migration has already been touched upon : apart from movement connected with 
marriage, the cities of Oawnpore and Lucknow import labour, while Oudh sends 
coolies to Dehra Dun, Bengal, and Assam and furnishes a large number of recruits 
to the army. 

In the Plateau immigration and emigration balanced almost exactly in 1911. 
Th6i6 is now a oonsidoiablo oxosss of onugiants. The uaturo of movoment 
is as bdore : the change in the balance is duo to the unhealthy period through 
which Bundelkhand has passed since 1918. ^ . 

In East Satpuras migration is nearly balanced. There is a periodic 
in the autumn from North Mirzapur to Bengal of labour connected with th e jute 
industry. The labourers usually return in April after the date of the census. 

Sub-Himalaya East shows a small excess of emigration ; which is really 
greater than is shown, for most of the overseas emigration of the province, whioh 
is not included in the figures, comes from this division. I have already ekprased 
doubts as to the stream of emigrants, alleged in 1911, from this tract into Nepal. 

The Eastern Plain has sufierod a net loss by emigration far greater tnan 
that of any other division; and this and the Central Plain bear between 
them nearly the whole of the real losses of the province. The loss. wMeh 
goes almost entirely. to Bengsd and Assam, does not appear to be sp great as 
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at last oenstts. But for this appearance the heavy mortality of the decade may be 
answerable. 

10. In the margin is shown the proportion per thousand of the residents 

of osbch city that is homo 
and foreign-born. As would 
be expected, the city with 
the largest number of immi- 
grants is Oawnporo.* The 
very largo proportion of im- 
migrants from nou-adjacent 
districts found in Hathras is 
not easily intelligible, espe- 
cially as the figures of lUll 
in no way correspond. Those 
immigrants are almost whollj 
males, and must clearly be 
labourers. On the other 
band, the very largo decrease 
since 1911 of immigrants in 
Lucknow would not have 
been expected. These statis- 
tics show how Very fluctuat- 
ing in its constitution is the 
population of the cities, and 
bear out a statement made 
earlier in this chapter, that 
the male migration of this 
province is seldom permanent, 
but when it is not merely 
temporary and therefore not 
true migration at all, is al- 
most always semi -permanent 
or periodic. The variation in 
the figures of the sacred 
cities, Allahabad, Benares and 
Muttra, is in no way surpris- 
ing, but is due merely to the 
accidents of pilgrimage. 


Oity. 

Born ia 
diatriot. 

Born in 
adjacent 
diatriota 
or states. 

Born 

elsewhere 

Agr» .. 

at 

882 

68 

GO 

AlUhabad 


783 

71 

190 

Amroha 

■ a 

968 

17 

15 

Bareilly 

a a 

871 

41 

83 

Benarea 

a • 

860 

55 

6i 

Budaon 


922 

45 

83 

Oawnporo 

a a 

575 

242 

183 

Etawah 

• • 

772 

117 

111 

FArrukhabad 


851 

68 

81 

Fyiabad 


782 

87 

131 

Gornkbpuc 


863 

60 

87 

Hathras . • 


68G 

iii 

303 

Jaunpur 

«. 

I 010 

63 

21 

Jhansi •« 

a t 

70.) 

1 90 

111 

Koil 

a • 

770 

1 

47 

183 

Lucknow 

• • 

771 

135 

\ 

Meerut 


790 

00 1 

160 

Miraapnr 


980 

39 

26 

Moradabad 

• a 

691 

60 

to 

Muttra 

• a 

917 

23 

55 

Rampui 

■ a 

947 

23 

83 

Saharanpur . , 

a a 

835 

67 

108 

Bambhal 

« 

if 

976 

13 

11 

Bbahjahanpur .. 

a a 

898 

47 

GO 


*0f the 576 tibown as homo-born'residents of Oawnpore city, 52 aro immlgcants from tho rural parts of the 
diBtdot. Tho Gorrospoading figaro for Luaknow is 61 (out of 771). 


The birth’ 
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Subsidiary Table I . — Immigration {aetwil figuret). 


Bora io,»( *000fi omitUid). 


Distriot and natural division 
nrhoie enumeiltod. 

District (or natural 
division)* 

Contiguous 
district or 
* state in 
province. 

f ! 

1 ' ^ 

3 i i ! i 

o 1 ! V 

H 1 5^ 1 fe 

Other parts 
of province. 

Contiguous 
parts of other 
provinces and 
Staten . 

Non-oonligu- 
ous parts of 

other prov.’n* 

ees>eto 

Outside 

lndi«. 

1 

Total. ! 

1 

I 

-2 

Female. 

Total. 

■1 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

i 

V 

Total. 

6 

1 

i 

1 

PBI 

Total. 

i_ 

Female. 

1 * 


2 

3 

4 

1 

c 1 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

33 

m 

□ 

Bi 

17 

18 

19 

United Provinces 


46J)30 

24,162 

21,868 

. . 

.. 

• 

-i 

. . 

.. 

24/ 

»6 

185 

165 

99 

90 

39 

07 

19 

Brltidi Districts .. 

• • 

44,841 

33,Sti 

21.285 

« 

2/j 

31 

•• 


•• 

239 

15 

164 

183 

93 

90 

56 

n 

18 

H%fMA9ya^W$$t 

.. 

1,699 

SCO 

880 

69 

41 

28 

18 

15 

3 

•• 

•• 

•• 

19 

14 

4 

90 

14 

8 

Dehra Dun 


152 1 

Ho 

67 

16 

11 

5 

28 

18 

7 



, , 

18 

9 

4 

7 

6 

2 

I^aini Tal 


169 ! 

U3 

76 

81 

49 

32 

17 

11 

6 



, , 

8 

S 

9.9 

7 

6 

1 

Almora 


521 

2til 

260 

j 

1 

8 

1 

1 

• • 

.. 

■ • 

. . 

. . 

. . 

.. 

4 

8 

9 

Gaihwal 


474 

225 

248 

8 

5 

3 

1 

1 

*• 



, , 

1 

1 

• • 

2 

1 

1 

Tehri State • . 


314 

154 

160 

3 

1 

2 

*• 

•• 

•• 

•• 


•• 

2 

1 

• a 

• • 

• • 

a e 

Suh-Bimalaya, Weii 


4,238 

2,306 

1,052 

18S 

72 

111 

22 

14 

0 

8 

2 

4 

18 

10 

7 

3 

8 

■ a 

B^ibaranpur • . 


885 

408 

392 

24 


10 

14 

7 

7 

6 

2 

4 

8 

6 

8 

1 

1 

a a 

Bareilly 


934 

514 

119 

61 

19 

42 

15 

9 

6 



. . 

4 

2 

2 

1 

1 

a a 

Bijnor • • 


717 

381 

3H6 

18 

6 

18 

4 

2 

2 

, , 


, , 

1 

1 

1 

.. 

• 9 

a a 

PiJibhit •• 


382 

210 

172 

44 

16 

28 

9 

3 

2 

• • 

.. 


1 


• • 

, . 

• • 

• • 

Kheri 


849 

452 

397 

92 i 24 

28 

9 

0 

3 

, , 

, , 

'•t 

8 

2 

1 

1 

1 


Bampur State 

• 

412 

227 

185 

39 

14 

25 

2 

. 1 

1 

.. 

•• 


1 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

e a 

Jndo-Qangetic Plaint West 

• 

11,153 

6,419 

5,304 

213 

62 

151 

33 

IT 

16 

88 

26 

62 

53 

27 

26 

5 

5 

1 

Muzailaruagar 

• 

721 

415 

3C0 

61 

15 

40 

4 

2 

2 

8 

1 

4 

3 ' 

2 

1 

, , 



Moorut 


1,372 

708 

Ot'5 

79 

39 i 60 

20 

U 

9 

13 

ii 

10 

12 

7 

5 

3 

3 

i 

Bulandshabr 


974 

544 

431 

73 

14 

59 

8 

2 

6 

9 

2 

7 

2 

1 

1 

. , 

, , 


Aligarh • . 


959 

540 

413 

83 

22 

01 

15 

5 

10 

1 


i 

4 

2 

2 


, , 


Muttra t • 


543 

aiu 

224 

45 

10 

85 

9 

4 

5 

11 

4 

7 

11 

4 

7 

i 

3 


Agra • • 


822 

474 

M8 

42 

11 

;4i 

15 

7 

7 

9 

2 

7 

35 ' 13 

22 

1 

1 


Maiiipuri 


680 

a‘J4 

286 

58 

11 

44 

7 

3 

4 




3 

2 

2 

. . 

. . 


Ktah 


738 

422 

310 

74 

21 

53 

16 

5 

11 



, , 

2 

J 

1 


9 9 


Budaun 


897 

CC8 

.*’89 

72 

17 

55 

5 

2 

.3 



, , 

i 

1 

1 




Moradabad 

. . 

1,129 

015 

513 

56 

37 

19 

13 

6 

7 

. , 


, , 

? 

3 

1 

. , 

• • 


Shahjnhanpur 


766 

428 

:.87 

87 1 23 

40 

6 

:i 

3 


, , 

. . 

1 

3 

.. 


,, 


Farrukhabad 


766 

443 

322 

83 

22 

62 

6 

» 

3 

. , 

, , 

, . 

2 

1 

1 

, , 



Etawah • . 

• 

683 

S82 

281 

50 

14 

80 

» 

3 

4 

11 

4 


2 

1 

•• 

• • 


•* 

Iffo-Gangstie Plain, Central 


ii,m 

6,078 ! 

5,527 

220 

72 ',148 

« 

25 

20 




41 

25 

15 

0 

8 

2 

Cawnpore ■ • 


1,007 

500 ! 

448 

68 

32 

36 

60 

36 1 

24 

• • 

.. 

• • 

12 

8 

4 

2 

2 


Fatohpur 


608 

326 ! 

279 

43 

i;i 

29 

4 

2 ! 

2 



* ■ 

1 

3 

1 

,, 



Allahabad 

9 9 

1,644 

694 ! 

650 

27 

9 

19 

i! 

1 

9 

.. 


i •* 

11 

7 

4 

2 

2 

1 

Lucknow 

9 9 

621 

343 

279 

85 

20 

39 

26 

1 16 * 

11 



1 

8 

6 

8 

8 

8 

1 

Uuao 


781 

422 

359 

33 

9 1 24 

4 

: 

i 2 

. , 


1 

1 


• • 

,, 



Bae Bareli 


889 

464 

420 

40 

8 

32 

0 

2 

! S 




2 

3 

1 



a 9 

Sitapur 


1.027 

559 

4Gti 

48 

35 

88 

13 

7 i 

1 0 




1 

1 





Hardoi 


1.030 

570 

459 

32 

9 

28 

22 

G 

i 16 






i •• 




Pysiibad 

• - 

MU 

! 571 

540 

48 

11 

37 

10 

4 

! 6 


■* 

, , 

2 

2 

1 

1 

; ‘i 

9 a 

Bultanpur 


944 

' 482 

462 

49 

7 

42 

10 

5 

5 




1 






Fartabgarh 


800 

4U8 

392 

81 

7 

4.8 

5 

1 

2 




1 


1 


• 9 


Bara Banki . . 

9 M 

982 

523 1 

459 

44 

12 

32 

4 

2 

2 

• • 


•• 

1 

a 9 

•• 

.. 

. a a 

a a 

Central India Plateau 

9 9 

1,929 

1,019 

010 

23 


15 

// 

5 

1 * 

85 

20 

5S 

19 

5 

14 

1 

1 

a a 

ilhanii 

9 m 

538 

292 

246 

7 

2 

5 

6 

3 

3 

42 

12 

30 

11 

5 

6 

1 

1 


7alaun 

9 9 

364 

200 

164 

23 

7 

16 

5 

1 1 

2 

9 

8 

6 

6 

2 

4 




Hamirpur • . 

• t 

394 

218 

181 

27 

4 

22 

5 

d 1 

2 

8 

2 

6 

0 

2 

4 

a e 



Banda 

• # 

572 

300 

272 

17 

5 

12 

4 


2 

15 

4 

10 

5 

8 

8 

• e 

•• 

.. 

EaitSatpurae •• 

• e 

1,024 

524 

300 

43 

11 

82 

6 

2 

4 

m 

3 


3 

3 

2 

- •• 

• • 

• »• 

Minaapur 


682 

848 

3:34 

27 

6 

21 

3 

1 

1 ' 

■1 

m 


5 

8 

2 

• • 

e f 


Benares State 

« 9 

353 

174 

159 

24 

6 

18 

4 

1 

3 

1 

9 9 

1 

99 

.. 

s s 

« • 


.. 

(Sub-JETimatapa, East 

9 • 

1.609 

3,000 

3,701 

49 

17 

32 

19 

a 

,11 

26 

4 

22 

II 

8 

8 

13 

3 

10 

Gorakhpur 

9 9 

8,178 

1,627 

1,551 

41 

15 

26 

10 

5 

5 

28 

4 

22 

1 

5 

1 



8 

Basti 


1,861 

909 

892 

48 

11 

37 

9 

2 

7 

,, 



1 

1 

1 

H'.l 

m 

4 

Gonda • . 


1,401 

729 

672 

61 

20 

41 

• 

3 

6 

,, 



2 

1 

1 

Bi 

B 


Bahraioh 

•• 

1,018 

534 

481 

39 

16 

24 

7 

4 

3 

•• 

9 9 

• 9 

1 

1 

» e 


B 


Jnda^Gangetic Plain, East 

a a 

5,194 

2,631 

2,503 

59 

14 

4o 

9 

6 

8 

22 

5 

17 

M 

8 

10 

n 

B 

?• 

Benares . , 

t » 

838 

436 

402 

36 

^11 

26 

10 

■9 

4 

6 

9 

5 

11 

6 

4 

1 

1 


Jaunput 


1,096 

665 

630 

38 

6 

32 

21 

8 

18 



• 

1 


1 



** 

Ohaapar 


788 

416 

868 

88 

6 

27 

8 

2 

8 

8 

1 

4 

7 

i 

6 




BalUa 

• • 

796 

420 

378 

16 

8 

12 

1 

1 

8 

10 

S 

6 

4 


4 




Asamgarh 

• • 

M 70 

767 1 

708 

84 

8 

46 

8 

1 

9 

•• 

# 

.. 

I 

’i 

1 

• 9 

.i' 

##■ 


Noth.— IH iQ appatoni dlsorepanoy oeoaaionally ooourring la orois totals ts duo to tha totals pt <dmal«fc IMadPorioaalMiijitl 
t>miiibbr«Tiatodiod«peadaaUy to thoaoar^t thousand. ■ _ // 
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Subsidiary Table IT . — Emigration {actnal figures). 


Knumoratecl in (’000s omitted ). 


Diettlot and natural division 
where born. 

Dittriot (or natural 
division). 

Contiguous dibtritit 
or state m pio- 
vinoo 

Other parts 
of province. 

Contiguous parts 
of other provinceih 
and states. 

Non-coniiguous 
parts of oilior 
irovinces, etc. 

Total. 

o 

• 1 

Female. 

Total. 

Male 

Female 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

"3 

H 

V 

H 

. 

-S 

§ 

1 

"rt 

IS 

F emale. ^ 

1 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 


15 

10 

United Prowincea 

46,030 

24,162 

2i,868 

, , 

, , 


. . 


*• 

516 

228 

348 

825 

623 

202 

Brltiali Ditteicta 

44,841 

23,562 

21,285 

72 

24 

48 

•• 



516 

228 

348 

819 

619 

200 

Himt^ya,W§$t •• 

IM1 

860 

839 

16 

s 

S 

3 

2 

1 



.. 

19 

16 

3 

DehraBon .. 

W 

85 

07 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 




4 

2 

2 

NainiTal 

isa 

93 

7o 

9 

3 

6 

8 

3 

2 




1 

1 

0 

dlmora 

S21 

201 

1 260 

46 

27 

19 

4 

3 




• • 

4 

3 

1 

Garhwal 

474 

225 

248 

12 

8 

4 

8 

3 




• « 

9 

8 

1 

Tehri State 

314 

164 

IGO 

6 

1 

- 


• 





1 

1 

0 

Suh-Bimdlaya, West 

4:238 

2,300 

1 

i98 

7»i 

UJ 

18 

It 


14 

6 

s 

34 


11 

Saharanpur 

888 

493 

392 

28 

12 

10 

8 

3 

2 

15 

5 

8 

14 

9j 

5 

Bareilly 

93S 

514 

419 

74 

io 

49 

16 

8 

8 




10 

7 

3 

Bijnor 

717 

381 

8J6 

57 

17 

20 

10 

0 

4 



• • 

7 

6 

2 

Fifibhit 

1 582 

210 

172 

40 

14 

20 

2 

1 

I 





• . 


Khexi 

849 

452 

897 

38 

12 

‘.0 

4 

2 

2 

, , 






Rampur State 

412 

m 

186 

39 

16 

24 

5 

2 

.1 


•• 


4 

J 

1 

Indo^OangeiiG Plaint Weti 

11,153 

0,ii9 

3,304 

:os 

SI 

122 

38 

23 

lo 

163 

h t 

100 

129 

87 

12 

Mttsafiarnagar 

721 

iir, 

805 

47 

13 

.*11 

3 

2 

1 

9 

.3 

u 

8 

Tt 

3 

Meerut 

L372 

708 

005 

60 

13 

17 

14 

7 

7 

25 

U) 

15 

20 

12 

8 

Bnlundeliahr 

974 

541 

431 

65 

lo 

17 

9 

6 

1 

22 

S 

14 

12 

H 

1 

Aligarh 

959 

51(t 

413 

74 

20 

.“>4 

32 

10 

2/ 

5 

1 

4 

23 

15 

8 

Muttra 

W 

3i 9 

224 

40 

11 

L9 

10 

4 

6 

15 

1 

11 

27 

12 

15 

Agra 

822 

471 

348 

28 

8 

20 

28 

li 

17 

29 

10 

J!> 

56 

30 

20 

^inpuri 

680 

^91 

280 

64 

17 

17 

6 

3 

3 




4 

2 

2 

Etah 

738 

422 

310 

17 

‘22 

56 

8 

3 

6 



, , 

5 

2 

J 

Budaun 

897 

u()8 

389 

38 

•20 

02 

10 

7i 

5 



, , 

3 

2 

1 

Moradabad 

1 12d 

016 

61 ( 

81 

19 

62 

15 

7 

S 


. . 

, , 

12 

8 

4 

Bhahjahaupur 

766 

418 

337 

84 

27 

67 

13 

(> 

7 

, . 


, . 

3 

2 

1 

Farrukhabad 

766 

441 

3.2 

65 

18 

17 

10 

"* 

5 




8 

5 

3 

Etaweh . . 

663 

3H2 

LHl 

31 

11 

‘-0 

14 

2 

12 

6 

2 

1 

5 

2 

\ 

Indo-Oangeiie Plaint C$ntral,, 

11,605 

0,07*1 

0,il2 4 

218 

OS 

150 

42 

21 

21 

5 

J 

i 

289 

212 

f 

77 

Cawnporo . . , . 

1.007 

660 

416 

53 

11 

39 

14 

0 

H 




34 

21 

13 

Fatehpar . • 

60S 

320 

279 

27 

n 

18 

8 

3 

2 

, , 




. 9 1 

5 

Allahabad 

1.344 

694 

050 

42 

9 

33 

17 

9 

8 

5 

•2 

*3 

54 

37 1 

17 

Lucknow 

621 

343 

279 

58 

10 

‘-8 

15 

11 

4 




25 

17 

8 

Uuao 

781 

422 

359 

58 

2.1 

36 

7 

3 

4 




10 

7 

3 

Bae Bareli 

1 889 

4G4 

t20 

37 

11 

20 

15 

8 

7 




28 

21 

7 

Bitapux 

1 1.027 

1 569 

408 

59 

24 

35 

7 , 

1 * 1 

1 




2 

1 1 

1 

Hardoi 

1.030 

1 570 

469 

79 

26 

53 

8 

4 

4 


1 


2 

1 

1 

Fyaabad 

1.111 

671 

610 

50 

10 

40 

15 

7 

0 




42 

1 34 

8 

Sultanpur 

i ^ 

482 

t 3 

45 

K 

37 

16 

7 , 

9 




35 

30 J 

C 

Partabgarh 

1 800 

408 

392 

32 

7 

25 

17 

7 

10 




35 

L8 

7 

Bara Bank! . . 

1 982 

623 

1.59 

87 

20 

1 

10 

0 

4 


• • 

1 .. 

7 

0 

1 

Crntral India Plateau 

It929 

1,019 

' 910 

48 

1 

31 

6 

i 

3 

103 

37 

88 

51 

22 

29 

Chanel 

538 

292 

246 

22 

' 3 

19 


3 1 

\ ^ 

58 

, 22 

30 

21 

9 

12 

Jalaun .. ..I 

364 

‘200 1 

104 

16 

C 1 

1 

2 

' 1 1 

1 

8 

2 

0 

8 

' 2 i 

3 

Hamirpur .. ■ 

384 

213 

181 



1 ‘-^4 

1 , 

1 

0 

19 

1 G 

13 

16 

0 

10 

Banda 

872 

300 

‘-72 

27 

1 

1 «, 

, 

6 

2 

4 

9 

3 

1 

0 

18 

9 

9 

-Eaft Satpurae , , 

It024 

o24 


22 i 

j 

1 77 

9 1 

3 

3 

// 

1 

/ 

1 

7 

35 

2.5 

10 

Miriapux 

682 

348 

334 

28 

1 ^ 

' 19 

9 

4 

6 

11 

1 

) 4 

1 

34 

21 

10 

Benares State •• 

885 

174 

159 

2 

1 

' 1 

, " 

•• 


•• 

.. 1 

1 

•• 

1 1 

1 

1 

0 

8uh>Bkndlaya, Eaet 

1609 

3,909 

3,701 

34 

12 

22 

24 

13 

11 

38 

13 

2> 

82 

r/i 

10 

Gorakhpar 

&178 

1.027 

1.561 

85 

8 

27 

10 

4 

6 

38 

13 

26 

48 

38 

10 

Basti 

1.861 

969 

892 

76 

28 

48 

5 

2 

3 


» • 

. . 

19 

1 

7 

gonda 

1.401 

7‘29 

672 

49 

16 

33 

12 

7 

6 

• • 

• • 

, , 

14 

12 

2 

Bahraioh 

1.018 

634 

481 

20 

6 

14 

4 

2 

2 

• • 

•• 

•• 

1 

1 

0 

Ind^Qmegetic Plain, Eaet 

5,184 

2,63t 

2,d08 

11$ 

1 

24 

92 

22 

12 

to 

23 

7 

16 

324 

226 

08 

^onues 

888 

436 

402 

81 

10 

41 

12 

4 

8 

5 

1 , 

2 

54 

87 

17 

Jaunpnr 

1.096 

666 

630 

78 

10 

03 

14 

G 

8 




52 

41 

11 

Ghailpiir 

783 

416 

368 


0 

23 

8 

3 

6 

’8 


G 

72 

47 

25 


798 

420 

378 

19 

3 

1C 

3 

2 i 

1 

10 

3 

7 

78 

60 

26 

Asamgarh 

1.470 

707 

703 

98 

1 

64 

13 

7 1 

J 

1 9 

1 


1 

1 “ 

78 

63 

20 


* ftmtttfti dlsotapfl^noy oooaaioDftlly oooatring in oross totala is d«e to tbo toiaU o| malesi females, and yoreonB having 

hMtt alM^ed to the Afwreitthonfaiid. 
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OHAFTEB III. 


Subsidiary Table III. — Migration between liatural divisions (actual figures) 














iii. 


Hi 


.Subsidiary Table IV.-~Afi^aiiton hetmen the United Provinces and other parts of India. 


Province (or State.) 


Immigrants from other Provinoos 
and States found in the • 
United Provinces. 


Emigrants from United Provinoos 
found in other provinoos 
and States. 


Excess (+) or defioienoy 
(— ) o.limmigration over 
emigration. 




1921. 

1911. 

Parti. 

Variation. 1921. 

-(Higration to and from 

1911. Variation. 

the United Provinces ) 

1921. 

Ajmer- Merwara 


1,729 

2,417 

—688 

18,097 

12,116 

+6,982 

-16,808 

Andamans 


88 

164 

—121 

8,126 

3,200 

- 74 

-3,093 

Assam . . 


712 

1,080 

—374 

70,790 

98,411 

—21,015 

-76,084 

Baluchistan 


866 

667 

—202 

12,260 

3.38,442 

6,987 

+0,273 

--11,895 

Bengal . . 


18,006 

26,700 

—7,094 

400, 95i; 

- 62,614 

-319,836 

Bihar and Orissa .. 


77,092 

106,013 

— 27,.S21 

116,794 

122,164 

—6,370 

—38,102 

Bombay (including Aden) 


6,781 

8,818 

-2,087 

112,496 

. 89,521 

+22,975 

—106,716 

Euriha .. 


1,380 

8,660 

732 

+648 

68,502 

94,029 

61,253 

+ 17,339 

-67,212 

(Central Provinces and Bersi; 


14,683 

-6,023 

+29 

131,567 

—37,638 

- 85,469 

Ooorg . . 

Delhi .. 


SO 

1 

8 

IG 

- 8 

+22 


14,914 

32,404 

—17,490 

74,814 

67,202 

+17,G12 

-59,900 

Madras . . 


2,217 

2,260 

-43 

2,339 

2,098 

+241 

—122 

North-West Frontier Province 


1,890 

1,948 

-68 

8,902 

5,064 

-1,162 

—2,012 

Punjab . . 


79,269 

83,928 

4,669 

174,108 

144,169 

+29.999 

- 94,899 

Totalt Britiih Aavincet in India 

214,178 

279,611 

- 63,433 

1,094,863 

1,123,723 

- 28,860 

S80,6S6 

Assam States 


192 

174 

+13 

252 


+262 

-GO 

Baluchistan Agencies 


e s 

. , 


57 


+67 

-67 

Baroda . . 


183 

302 

‘1-119 

3,932 

3,898 

+34 

-8.749 

Bengal States 


28 

81 

-63 

4, 6*5*3 

4,G58 

-6 

-4,626 

Bihar and Orissa States 


1 

68 

—67 

971 

1,702 

—731 

—970 

Bombby States 


782 

514 

+268 

2,533 

2,276 

4,764 

- 2,2.1l 

-1,761 

Burma States 


.. 

, , 

, , 

, , 

+2,270 

-2,276 

Central India Agency 


82,631 

121,073 

—88,542 

135,924 

128,088 

+7,836 

-63,393 

Central Provinoos States 


2,663 

240 

+2,313 

7,806 

+7,8G6 

—6,312 

Gwalior . . 


47,600 

74,860 

—27,269 

58,906 

40,466 

10,617 

+18,510 

—11.360 

Hyderabad 


1,736 

1,849 

1,966 

+887 

6,443 

- 4,174 

-4,707 

Kashmir.. 


1,404 

-652 

557 

981 

—424 

+847 

Madras States 


8 

99 

-91 

51 

59 


-43 

Mysore , . 


413 

41G 

-3 

686 

909 

—324 

—172 

North-West Frontier Province 

3 

1 

+2 

3,782 


+3.782 

—3,779 

Agencies* 

Punjab States , . 


4,900 

6,080 

—1,080 

19,987 

18,542 

+ 1,445 

-15,087 

Bajput ana Agency .. 

, , 

68,112 

103,024 

—34,912 

5e,5s7 

70,057 

—13,470 

+ 11,626 

Sikkim .. 

French and Portuguese settle- 

1 

197 

7 

386 

6 

—139 

98 

-98 

+ l 
+197 

ments. 

Toted, 8tat§9 in India 

India unspecified .. 

t e 

• e 

210,644 

880 

310,489 

322 

—99,845 

+8 

306,421 

284,829 

+20,692 

-94,777 

+330 

Total, all India 

•• 

mass Bsotina —lesfivo 1 , 400 ^ i,m,55s -sfiea -073,t3a 

Fart n '(Migration to and from British districts of the United Provinces ) 

Ajmet-Merwara 


1,726 

2,416 

—689 

17,710 

11,981 

+6,729 

—15,984 

Andamans 


83 

164 

—121 

3,115 

3,161 

—46 

—3,082 1 

Assam . . 


606 

1,032 

-427 

76,730 

97,944 

-21,214 

-76,125 

Baluchistan . . 


361 

6GG 

—206 

12,230 

5,970 

+6,260 

- 11,869 1 

Bengal . . 


18,461 

70,881 

26,640 

—7,089 

338,184 

399,693 

-61,409 

-.319,733 ' 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

e • 

104,993 

-t8,C12 

115,568 

122,099 

— 6, 5 11 

—39,207 

Bombay (inoluding Aden) 

n a 

6,749 

1,361 

8,776 

—2,027 

112,226 

89,521 

+22,705 

- 106,477 

Burma •• 

• • 

722 

+689 

68,403 

50,5C5 

+ 17,928 

-t.7,l32 

Central Provinces and Berar 

9 9 

8,619 

14,668 

—6,039 

93,342 

130,799 

—37,467 

- 84,823 

Coorg, . . . , 

Delhi 

• 9 

30 

1 

+29 

8 

10 

-8 

+ 22 

9 9 

14,843 

32,267 

-17,424 

73,870 

60,G7S> 

+17,191 

-69,027 

Madras . . 


2,214 

2,266 

1,895 

—42 

2,339 

2,098 

+241 

—126 ! 

North-West Frontier Provinoe.. 

1,868 

-27 

3,902 

5,035 

—1,133 

-2,034 i 

Punjab .. 

• • 

77,761 

83,485 

-6,674 

173,107 

143,736 

+29,431 

-95,406 ! 

Total, Britidh Brwineas in India 

210,902 

278,610 

— 67.708 

1,090,904 

1,119,197 

-28,293 

^880,002 

Assam States 


192 

170 

+22 

262 


+262 

-60 

Baluohietan Agenoios 


e f 

a a 

/• • 

67 


+57 

-07 

Baroda *. 


188 

298 

—115 

3,879 

8,690 

—11 

- 3,600 

Bengal States 


28 

81 

-63 

4,617 

4,640 

—23 

-4,589 

Bihar and Orissa States . 


1 

68 

—67 

961 

1,700 

-739 

—9J0 

Bombay States 


782 

506 

+276 

2,528 

4,764 

—2,230 

-1,746 

Burma States 



a t 

• • 

2,274 

+2,274 

—2,274 

Central India Agency 


82,416 

120,9P6 

-38,680 

+2,313 

136,100 

128,088 

+7,012 

-62,685 

..Central Provinces Statdb 


2,658 

240 

7,826 


+7.820 

• 5,273 

Gwalior ,, 

Hyderabad 


47,682 

74,820 

- 27,288 

58,963 

40,456 

+18,507 

—11,381 


1,696 

1,842 

+364 

6,862 

10,616 

-4,154 

—4,660 

Kashmir •• 


1,866 

1,987 

—672 

651 

973 

—422 

+ 814 

Madras States 


6 

99 

—94 

61 

69 

-8 

—46 

Mysore . , 


411 

414 

—8 

685 

908 

—323 

—174 

North-West Frontier Provinoe 
^ Agencies. 

8 

1 

+2 

3,782 

+3,782 

—3,779 

Punjab BtalAs * .. 

Agency .. 

a 

4,877 

6,803 

—926 

19,622 

17,976 

*^+1,647 

—14,646 


67,980 

1, 

102,929 

7- 

—84,949 
—6 

66,046 

69,461 

08 

—13,405 



+11,984 

• 


1911. 


—3,046 
-97,826 
-6,420 
-376,266 
-17,161 
-80,703 
- 60,621 
—116,984 
—15 
—24,798 
+162 
-3,116 
-CO, 241 

^ 844,112 

+174 

-3,696 
—4,677 
—1,634 
- 4,260 


-7,016 

+240 

+84,413 

—9,268 

+976 

+40 

-493 

—12,662 
+ 32,967 
91 
+836 

+ 26,660 

+822 


“9,566 
—8,007 
—90,912 
- 6,404 
—374,053 
-17,106 
-80,746 
- 49,843 
- 116,241 
-16 
—24,412 
+168 
—8,140 
—60,801 

-840,687 

+170 

-*8,692 
* 4,669 
—1,032 
—4,208 

*7,093 
+240 
+84,364 
-9,174 
+964 
+ 40 
—494 
+1 

—12,172 

+83.478 

-91 
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Subsidiary Table IV — Migration between tlie United Proviftcee and other parte qf Jnd^’ 

(ooDoluded). 


« 

PrbviDoo (or Btato). 

Immigrants from other Provinces 
and states found in the 
United Frovincos 

Kmigrants from United Provinces 
found in other Provinces 
and Stites. . 

Excess (+) or dsftoienoy 
( ) of tmniigratioa 
over emigration 

> 

1921. 

1911. 

Variation. 

1921. 

1011. 

Variation. 

1921. 

ail. ^ 

Total StaUs in India 

262,271 

375, H37 

- 113,566 

374,369 

847,144 

+97,996 

—119,696 

+48,«P8 

India unspecified .. 

380 

819 

+11 

•• 



+830 

+810 

Totalt all India 

173,503 

654,766 

. m,263 

1,465,673 

1,466,341 

-m 

—999,670 

-ettjsis 



Part IIl.>-(Migration to and from states of United ProTineas ) 


Ajmer- Mor\\’ara 

:) 

2 

+1 

387 

134 

+2^ 

• 884 

—182 

AndamauB 

, , 



11 

89 

—28 

—11 

-89 

AiiBam . . 

107 

64 

+03 

6u 

467 

401 

+41 

-418 

Baluchistan 

4 

1 

+3 

30 

17 

+18 

-26 

—16 

Bengal . . • . < • 

156 


—5 

268 

1,363 

—1,106 

-108 


Bihar and Orissa 

1,31.1 

20 

+1,291 

206 

65 

+141 

+1,106 

—46 

Bombay (iiioluding Aden) 

3J 

42 

—10 

270 

. . 

+270 

—288 

+42 

Burma .* .. •» 

19 

10 

+9 

99 

('88 

—689 

- 80 

—678 

Central Provinces and Borac . . 

41 


+ 16 

687 

768 

-81 

>446 

— 7« 

Coorg 

, , 

. . 



.. 

, , 

.. 

.. 

Delhi .. 

71 

137 

—66 

944 

623 

+421 

-878 

—886 

Madras 

3 

4 

—1 


. . 

. , 

4-8 

+4 

North-West Fiontior Proviuce.. 

22 

68 

- 31 


29 

-29 

. +22 

+24 

Punjab . . . . 

1,608 

498 

+ 1,016 

1,001 

433 

+668 

+607 


United Provinoos (British dii- 


63.620 

d- 7.087 

62, OCX) 

05,791 

—18,701 

+19,613 

— 2,1C6 

triots) 









Total, Britiih Prooincos in India 

74, m 


10,262 

66,959 

70,317 

- 14,358 

+16,960 

—6,690 

AsBam States 


4 

—4 

. , 


• * 


+4 

Baroda . . 


4 

-4 

63 

8 

+46 

-63 

-4 

Bengal States 



.. 

36 

16 

+18 

-86 

-18 

Bihar and Orissa States • . 



. . 

10 

2 

+8 


—2 

Bombay States • • 


8 

- 8 

5 

.. 

+6 

—6 

+8 

Burma States 


» • 

. « 

2 

, , 

+ 2 

—2 

• • 

Central India Agency 

110 

78 

+38 

824 


+824 

-708 

+78 

Central Provincoa States 


. , 

• « 

39 

.. 

+89 

-89 

,, 

Gwalior .. 

18 

49 

~31 

3 

101 

+3 

+16 

+49 

Hyderabad 

40 

7 

+33 

81 

8 

-20 

-41 


Kashmir 

30 

19 

+20 

6 

, . 


+ 88 

+ 11 

Madras States 

3 

,, 

+8 


1 

, , 

+8 

, , 

Mysore .• .. .« 

2 

2 

.. 

• • 


-1 

+2 

+1 

North-West Frontier Province 

, , 

. . 

. . 

. . 

• . 

. . 

.. 

• • 

Agencies. 









Punjab States .. .. 

28 

177 

—164 

466 

667 

—102 

—442 


2flajp 11 tana Agency .. 

•sikkim .. 

132 

96 

-f 37 

541 

006 

- 66 

-400 

-611 

Froutih and Portuguese settle- 

, . 


, , 

. , 

.. . 


• • 

• a 

ments. 









Total, Stated in India 

373 

443 

-70 

2,065 

.mi 

+764 

1,699 

-666 

India unspecified . . 

0 

8 

—3 





+3 

Total, dll India 

75,262 

65,073 

+io,im 

68,024 

71,628 

1 

-16,604 

+17;866 

-6,665 


Subsidiary Table V . — Showing number of emigrants that sailed from Caloutta to various 
Priiish colonies between 1911 and 1917| (after which indentured emigration ceased). 


District. 

Number. 

District. 

umber 

Total 

• • 

41,248 

Aligarh 


267 




Muttra 


268 

Himalaya^ Wo$t 

• • 

.. 

Agra 

Maiupuri . , 

a a 

a e 

642 

207 




£tab . , . , 


119 

Dehra Dun 



Budaun 


224 

NainiTal .. 


, , 

Moradabad.. 


218 

Almora .. 


, , 

Shahjahaupur 


68 

Qarhwal • • 


, , 

Farrukbabad 


498 




Etawah 

ae 

440 

Sul-Himalaya^ TF«i£ *. 

a a 

766 

Indo-Qangetic Plain, C antral 

a • 

19,607 

Baharanpur 

9 • 

344 

Cawnpore ,, 


744 

Bareilly .. 

, , 

333 

Fatehpur , , 


668 

Bijnor 

Pilibhit .. 

, , 

a • 

Allahabad . » 


1,282 

• . 

• • 

ljucknow 


872 

Kheri 

, , 

6G 

Uuao 


881 




Kao Bareli , , 

• • 

1,763 

Indo-Qangotk Uain, Wat 

• • 

4,026 

Sitapur 

Hardoi 

• a 

766 

461 




Fysabad .. 


1,896 

Mnsailarnagar 


192 

Bultanpur .. 

Partabgerb .. 


1,446 

Meerut 


690 


992 

Bulandsbabr 

• • 

872 

• - 

BaraBanki., 


1.163 


Diatriot. 


C$ntral India Plakan 
Jhansi 

Jalaun •• .. 

Hamirpur .. 

Banda .. 

Ea»t Satpurat 
Miraapur 

SulhHimalaya^ Sut .. 

Oorakbpur*. 

Baiti 

Gonda 

Babraioh . . , . 


Indo-Oangeiiio Ptain, Sait 

BonareB 
JaODPttr .« 

GbatipUE .. 

Ballia 

Afamgath 




Nninboi* 


•• 


ii68 

m 


.. 1^7 

.. 7,467 

.. 4,621 

1,679 


•• 2,966 

• « 864 

701 
898 

.. 168 

746 



















Chapter IV. -RELIGION. 


• ^ Imperial Table VI gives the figures for all the religions rotnrnod for each 
district and state. Tables XV and XVI show certain details regarding Chris- 
tian sects. 

The general distribution of the population by religion as compared with 

that of 1911 is shown in the margin. 


Number in 


Religion. 


I.'-^Indo-Aryan religions <- 
U) Hindu— 

« (a) Brahmanio 

fb) Arya 
(c) Brahmo 

(3) Jam .. 

(8) Sikh .. 

(4) Buddhist 
II .—Muhammadan 

III — Christian .. 

IV — Parsi 
V.-Jew 

VI.*Indsfinlto beliefs 


1931. 


39,292,936 

306,570 

1H3 

re , 111 

14,200 

6,7.i4,907 
2 3,179 
926 
41 
12 


1911 


40,705.353 

131,038 

41 

75,735 

15,180 

TriO 

(*.904,731 

179,079 

872 

60 


The proportions per 10,000 of popula- 
tion are— 

Brahraanic Hindus ... 8,448 

Muhainina''1an« ... l,44r(i 

Other Religions .. IOC 

In 1911 those wore 8,478, 1,438, 
and 84 respcsctividy. Both rolativ<'.ly 
and .absolutely Hindus have lost ; 
Muhammadans stand much where 
they were, and “ Other Itoligions ” have 
gained. Owing to their great tnimeri- 
cal preponderance the relative loss of 
Hindus appears inconsiderable. Their 
absolute loss however amounts to 
1,412,427 out of the Province’s total ^oss'of population of 1,608,412. Put in 
another way, out of every 10,000 persons found, on a balance being struck of all 
causes affecting the population during the decade, to bo lost to the Province, 
Brahmanio Hindus have lost 9,895, or 917 (i.e., about 9 per cent.) more than their 
proper share. I will discuss possible explanations of this disproportion in a later 
paragraph ; I mention it hero as being the outstanding revelation of Table VI. 

2. The classification adopted is the same as that of last (leusus and has 
boon prescribed for the whole of India.* And the returns include precisely what 
they did in 1911. As regards these returns there are no doubtful cases in this 
Province. Such well-defined religions as Islam and Christianity admit of none. 
Hinduism might admit of many : but in practice it (lo(;s not. The cult of 
the depressed classes in the Himalayas, and of certain trils's in the Plateau and 
the Satpuras, is in ossenco animistic, and has only become Hinduised by merger 
and imitation. There are also scattered over the Province numerous castes— 
the Chamar is a well-known instance — whose conformity to Hindn social practices 
is far from complete. On a strict definition of Hinduism, whether regarded as a 
religion or as asocial system— as to this later— it might be arguable whether 
these tribes and castes are Hindus or not. But for the purpose of those returns 
a strict definition is out of place- and if not out of placic, it would bo impracti- 
cable. The members of these tribes and castes when asked tlieir religion had no 
doubt that they were Hindus. Their neighbours in general, and the enumerator 
in particular, had no doubt that they were Hindus. Beyond this it would be 
absurd— if it were possible— to go. Nor was any attempt to go beyond this made 
in 1911. The figures of Table VI are therefore exactly comparable to those of 
census. 

, . With the proviso here indicated, that the figures for Hindus include large 
ntimbers who from certain points of view might be held not to he Hindus at all, 
thei^ is • no reason to doubt the accuracy of Table VI: except in respect of 
' Christians, whose numbers are undoubtedly understated, as I shall show in the 
p^Ak^ph devoted to that religion. 

8. The local distribution of religions has been fully dealt with in previous 
and little remains to be said about it. Brahraanic Hindus vastly 

*ItittlieM((Hre out of place lor me to disoiW) it. 1 say thin beoauee in one lespootl maybe thought to 
^ iMei In a oontroversial matter. The ArvAB have been Rhown aa a sub-division of Uiudus. Many, including 
ft najovitv of the Aryas themselves, would hold thfs to be inoorrect. The question was very fully disousi^ed 
py Mr. BIubI In 1911, and 1 have no desire to tq^oh uponU. I would only say that so far as I can nscortain the 
^nestlon remiby where it was ten years ago* 


Ihe general 
distribution 
of the 

population 
by religion. 


The meaning 
of the figures. 


The local 
distribution 
of religions. 



Tht Hindus. 

fi) Definition 
of the Hindu 
community. 
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piedomiuate everywhere. Only in the B^mpnr 8tate are th^ challenged hiimefi- 
cally by Muhammadans, who there number 214,000 against 236,0^ Hindniii 
In the adjoining district of Moradabad also Muhammadans are a powerful minor- 
ity of 436,000 out of a population of 1,198,000, Elsewhere Hindus outnumber 
all |)thef religions put together by multiples ordinarily varying between about B 
• and 10, while in British Garhwal they claim just under and in Tehri Garhwal 
just over 99 per cent, of all the inhabitants. 

The relative distribution as between Hindus and Muhammadans has 
remained unohanged in the main. The Muhammadans have indeed during the 
decade gained numerically on Hindus aU over the Province. But with trming 
exceptions they show absolute increases only where the population as a whole has 
increased absolutely— i.e., in Debra Dun, Cawnpore, Gorakhpur, Basti, Gonda, 
and Bahraich ; and elsewhere show decreases in common with Hindus. The 
only exceptions to this rule which call for mention occur in Sultanpur, Fartab- 
garb, and Bara Banki, where in spite of a largo decrease of population the 
Muhammadans have maintained or almost maintained their numbers. These 
exceptions readily admit of explanation. The rest of the Fyzabad division^ in 
which those districts lie has increased in population. The losses in these districts 
are largely duo to emigration, for Bengal and Dohra Dun draw heavily on them 
for imskillod labour : and the labour so recruited is almost entirely Hindu. 

As to Other Religions, all but Jains, Aryas, and Christians can be neglected. 
They are not indigenous to the Province, and their numbers merely reflect the acci- 
dents of trade (Parsi, Jew, and Buddhist), of military reliefs (Sikh), and of the post- 
ing of Government servants (Brahmo). The figures for Jains suggest no movement 
during the decade — nor would one expect any— but only a natural decrease suf- 
fered in common with the popiilation generally. There remain Aryas and Christians. 

These are the only proselytizing religions of the Province (for conversions to 
Islam are so imfrequent here as to be negligible). Both show large proportionate 
increases, which must be due in the main to conversions. In his report 
Mr. Blunt has remarked on the receptivity to new ideas of the west of the 
Province as compared with the east, and has suggested reasons for this. What 
he said has been borne out remarkably by the results of the present census. The 
increase in both religions is concentrated in the three western divisions (Meerut, 
Agra, and Rohilkhandh where Aryas are now 166,000 and Christians 161,000, out 
of respective totals of 206,000 and 203,000 for the whole Province. The case of 
the two most western districts of all, Meerut and Muzaffarnagar, is curious. 
During the decade in Meerut Aryas have increased from 11,797 to 24,078 and 
Christians from 18,142 to 31,120 : in Muzaffarnagar Aryas have increased from 
6,224 to 14,639, and Christians from 2,683 to 6,416. These increases, though not 
strictly proportionate, are at least parallel for both religions : and the two districts 
are evidently prepared to give impartial consideration to any innovation in 
religious ideas. The parallelism is observable, thoi^h nowhere so. well marked, 
in most of the western districts : the exceptions being Bijnor, Saharanpur, and 
Moradabad, where according to the returns Christians have lost ground. The 
figures for Christians in these districts are however unreliable, as I shall show, 
and are undoubtedly understated. • 

In the following paragraphs the returns of each of the princip^ religions 
will be noticed separately. 

4. For the purposes of this census (and of the last) the term Hindu 
includes, as I have already said, all who claim to be Hindus. As, sofw-as.I 
know, no claim to Hindu status was contested, it includes at the same time all- 
who are looked upon as Hindus by their neighbours, though this was not the te^t , 
in filling up the schedule. In effect Hinduism has been treated not as a rdigiod^^^’ 
but as a social system. And that is what — if I may make a bald statement 
opinion while refusing to be drawn into a discussion of this threadbare . 
it truly is. To say so is not invidious. The description is also trtte of ! 

established “ religions, ” though more obviously true of Hinduism than* of 
There are thousands of Christians who have no pa^iejUar religious belieft^pi^;. 
who conform to Christian customs ; they are married in a chuioh and bunM'W,':: 
a parson. Because they conform to these customs— which are really .sooi^ 
religious— they look upon themselves, and are looked upon, as Christl^ at:# . i 
matter of course. Before admitting their Christian status up one wou^ ihinlcff^^/ 
questioning them on their attitude to the Bible,> ' ; 
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HzHDUS, MuQAHMAJ) 4NS, iLND ABYAS, 

T9 snooeed it U aeoeasaiy to know when to keep the eyee shut. The 
Hindu community is aware that its prosperity depends lately on its numbers. 

' It is alra awnrethat someone must sldn its dead cattle, and that the Ghamar 
is anxious to employ a Brahman, and will do so if he can find a sufficiently 
accommodating phest and a sufficiently large foe. And being aware of all tlu% it 
does not ask awkward questions, but admits the Ghamar. Similarly the Hindu * 
does^ not strera the fact that the malignant sprite, to propitiate whom is the sole 
rel^ous exercise of the Musahaf, does not happen to find mention in the Hindu 
scriptures. The Musahar having no wish to be isolated, and being naturally 
Sttraoted to the strong and more enlightened oommimity that surround him, has 
in a primitive and partial way adopted Hindu social practices. Ho is accepted 
M. a Hindu, and all parties are satisfied. In much the same way the gloomy 
animism of the Highland Soot is accepted without question as Ghristiaiiity. 

There should now be no doubt as to what is covered by the term “ Hindu ” 
as used in the census tables. The term includes all who conform in any degree 
to a certain social code. It will be obvious of course that it includes largo num- 
bers whose material interests differ from, and are oven antagonistic to, those of 
the rest, and this fact ought to be borne in mind whenever the figures of Table 
VI are used for political or polemical purposes. 

Hindus have decreased during the decade by 347 per 10,000, or just under (ii) Statiaties 
3'6 per cent. In the previous decade they decreased by i'3 per cent. Their of the Hindu 
numbers are now only about three-quarters of a million greater than they were community 
in 1881, in spite of their recorded increase of 6’1 per cent, in the decade following 
that year. Much of that recorded increase however was probably duo to 
. improved methods of enumeration. 

Any causes other than the influenza epidemic for the decrease in this 
decade are, if they exist, completely obscured by the overwhelming nature of 
that calamity. The causes of decrease of the Hindus are the samo as the causes 
of decrease of the population, with which for largo purposes the Hindus are 
synonymous, and have been dealt with in Chapter I. The causes of the relative 
failure of the Hindus, vis-a-vis the other religious communities, to withstand the 
epidemic is a comparative matter and is dealt with in the concluding paragraph 
of this chapter. 

6. Though there is considerable diversity throughout the Province in the The Muhamma- 
religious and social practices of Muhammadans, there can never bo any doubt as 
to who is a Muhammadan and who is not. Muhammadans have decreased by 
261 per 10,000 or 2*6 per cent. In the previous decade they decreased by 1 per ^ 

cent. On the other hand they are now by 682,000 more numerous than in 
1881 ; that is to say their absolute increase in the last forty years is within 
measurable distance of that of the Hindus. If this is to bo taken as the normal 
relative rate of increase of the two communities— and forty years should bo a long 
enough period to equalise conditions affecting vitality— the Muhammadans will 
reach numerical equality with the Hindus in 1,186 years. I moution this 
calculation as the result of a pretty sum in algebra. It need not ho taken 
seriously. Nor oven if true is it important, for I understand it to bo a rule of 
practical statecraft to assume the end of all things after thirty -six months. 

To attempt to estimate how far the figures for Muhammadans are the 
figures for a distinct race, as well as for a distinct religion is, it is to be feared, 

S iite homeless. Mr. Blunt discussed the question very fully in 1911, and cou- 
uded with a rough guess— in which he professed no sort of confidence — that the 
Saiyids, Mughals, Pathans, and three-fourths of the Shaikhs wore Muhammadans, 
i.e., extra-Indian by origin, the rest being the descendants of local converts. I 
would only suggest that the grounds oven of this conjecture are themselves 
higUy conjectural. For the fact that certain Muhammadan communities 
practise Hindu customs is as likely to be due to Hindu environment as to Hindu 
extraction. 

as it may, there is no doubt that at the prosont-dfiy conversions 
Oit^r. to or from Islam are negligible, and that the decrease since 1911 is due 
Jiurplus of deaths over births during the decade: migration also being a 
fri^Ugibfe factor. 

W'- ■ . ^ vdJTW have increased from 131,638 to 206,670 or by ^ per cent. The fwt The Aryaa. 

^ tl^ iteing concentrated in the west, and of the bulk of their increase occurring 
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there, has already been remarked upon. Of all r the distriots of the three western 
administrative divisions, in Bndaun only have they failed to make progress, ^tmd 
in Pilibhit only have they retrogressed. And it is noteworthy that Filibhit is 
the|, most easterly of these distriots and Bndaun is flanked on the east only by 
Shahjahanpur. They have advanced comparatively little in the Gorakhpur and 
have lost ground in the Benares division. 

Elsewhere in individual districts there are very large percentages of inoretsMi 
in Fatehpur, Jalaun, and Naini Tal. In the two first named the actual numbers 
involved are too small to have any significance. In Naini Tal however the 
increase is due to a movement initiated during the decade which I happSh 
myself to have witnessed. In about 1913 a deliberate and largely sucoesslbl 
attempt was made in certain villages to proselytize the so-called “ Dorns,” the 
depressed classes of the hills. This is a new departure for the Arya Samaj, which 
has hitherto found its converts mainly among the intellectuals of the higher 
castes, and at first sight looks like a leaf taken out of the book of the Christian 
Missionaries, who, as is well-known, devote themselves principally to the low castes 
and the outcastes. In fact however the Samaj has made a successful appeal to 
persons of a typo other than that from which Christian converts are chiefly drawn. 
Christianity attracts the sweeper and the Chamar who see no hope of a position of 
respectability in the social organisation within whose pale, but only just within 
whose pale, they have been born, and therefore welcome inclusion in another. The 
Arya seed has germinated in a different soil. The hill “ Doms,” about whom more 
will bo found in the chapter on caste, are largely artisans, and many of them by 
their industry and enterprise have become well-to-do and even men of substance. 
But they still find themselves looked down upon by the hill Brahman and ’ 
Rajput. It is to men of this sort that the Samaj has appealed. They have 
sufticiont intelligence to be able to assimilate its doctrines — which have not the 
simplicity of Christian teaching— and, since a predisposing worldly motive must 
be acknowledged, they see in Aryaism a path to social recognition among their 
Hindu neighbours. The Samaj therefore benefits by the vague but undoubted 
connection which it maintains with Hinduism, and finds proselytes among 
those who having risen in material prospects seek also to rise in their own 
social system. Christianity on the other hand appeals rather to such as having 
no material prospects to help them, see nothing to hope for from Hinduism 
and are ready to break with it altogether. The movement I have described 
as having been begun in Naini Tal still continues, and will undoubtedly have 
penetrated further into Kumaun by the end of the next decade. 

There is no reason to suppose that the gains of the Samaj by conversion 
and net natural increase are set off by any but negligible losses. Isolated 
cases of the re-admission of an Arya into orthodox Hinduism are occasionally 
heard of, but so rarely that there appears at present to bo no tendency in this 
direction. The survival rate of Aryas is probably higher for the decade than 
that of any other community. For being on the whole a well-to-do body, 
and living in reasonable comfort, they were in a bettor position than others 
to resist the influeuza epidemic. This .however is a mere surmise. There 
are no figures that can be used to support it. But I should be* disposed to 
believe that the proportion of increase that is attributable to converts is not 
so large in the case of Aryaism as in the case of Christianity. 

The view is sometimes expressed that the Samaj would advance more 
rapidly were it not that the greater laxity which now prevails in the matter 
of caste restrictions tends to retain in the ranks of orthodoxy persons who 
would otherwise have joined one of the more advanced communities. I* can 
only say that I have often hoard of this greater laxity but have never obserTed 
it. The matter is touched upon in the chapter on caste. It is true that the 
rate of increase of Aryas has fallen in the last three decades. 'But it has 
fallen in a regular geometrical progression (the rates being 196, 101, imd 66), 
and nothing was heard, as far as I know, of greater laxity in the decade 
1901—1911. The declining rate is natural, for a new force cannot be expected 
to maintain its original impetus. 

7. Christians, according to the census return, have increased from 179^694 
to 203,179, or by 13 per cent. The true increase however is oonsiderab]^ 
than this. There is no doubt that a deliberate attempt was made— andisiEieefi^ 
fully made— by members of the Samaj, the ojpen enemy of Christianity th tfiiti 
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i^ovinoe, to indace Christian oonverts from Hindirism to roturn their former 
religion. The numerical gain to Hinduism was of oour^ not important, but the 
loss to the relatively minute Christian body was very larga I received complajjpts 
that this was going on at different times from many districts, but chiefly from 
BijnOr, Moradabad, Saharanpur, and MuzaSaruagar. District Census Officers no 
doubt did their best to prevent a false return, but where the enumerator was in 
sympathy with the falsification this was obviously difficult. After the census 
was finished and time had been given for any excitement connected with it to 
die down, I had five villages of Bijnor district, where complaints had been loudest, 
personally rechecked by the tahsildars. The villages selected wore of course 
toown to have some Christian inhabitants. As a result, in two villages no 
mistake was found : in one village five persons and in the other two (which 
adjoin each other) combined about eighty persons, who have boon returned in 
the census as Hindus, told the tahsildar that they wore really Christians. Most 
of these said that their religion had not been asked by the enumerator, who 
put down what he pleased. Others described various forms of pressure 
brought to bear upon them by Aryas to induce them to make a false return. 
According to those who complained to me originally, this pressure took the form 
of boycott. 

This reoheck is sufficient to prove that endeavours have been made to 
falsify the returns of Indian Christians ; and they were almost certainly made 
throughout the Province, but especially in the west and probably nowhere so, 
thoroughly as in Bijnor. In Bijnor the number of Christians recorded fell from 
3,316 in 1911 to 1,662 in 1921. Those figures would be quite unaccountable but 
for the facts I have stated. And small decreases, where one would on general 
grounds expect largo increases, in Saharanpur and Moradabad, must be explained 
in the same way. 

Large decreases in two districts call for separate notice. That in Almora 
is due to changes in the military garrison of Banikhet! That in Gorakhpur is 
due to a mistake. The religion of the Dorns of the Salvation Army Settlement 
was carelessly entered as “ Dom, ” and “ Dom ” was tabulated as “ Hindu ” by 
the Central Office, the error being discovered too late to bo rectified. 

It is true of course that large numbers of those lost to the total of Chris- 
tians are probably Christians of a loose typo, imperfectly converted and easily 
influenced by persons of a hostile persuasion. But such converts wore included 
in the total of 1911, and therefore the returns have been vitiated for the purpose 
of comparison with the returns of previous censuses. It is impossible to estimate 
with confidence what the true figures for Christians should bo : but they 
increased between 1901 and. 1911 by 74 per cent, and betwco]i 1891 and 1901 by 
76 per cent. The rate of increase is unlikely to have dropped in this decade to 
much below 60 per cent, and I should say that Christians in the province now 
number at least 260,000h 

An account of the principal missions at work in the Province was given in 
the last report, and there is nothing to be gained by going over the ground 
again. In aU twenty-four missions have org.anisatious here, hut most of them 
are on a very small scale. Though there is great antagonism between them and 
the Arya Samaj, the appeal of Christianity and Aryaism, as I have pointed out 
in discussing the latter, goes home mainly to people of quite different typo. 
The missions succeed almost exclusively with persons of low caste, and it is not 
unfair, I think, to say that they look for their best results to tlio second and 
subsequent generations. This is especially true of the Salvation Army in its 
work among the criminal tribes. Indian Christians are mainly found in small 
groups in towns and the larger villages, and ordinarily it is not until these 
groups grow sufiiciently to be self-contained that the permanence of their 
conversion can be considered to be assured. 

A contributed note on the work of the Christian missions operating in 
this province is printed as Appendix B at the end of this volume. 

As regards the distribution of Christians by race, Europeans have decreased 
from 33,411 to 24,161. This decrease is due partly to the Indianisation of the 
services, partly to movements of the British garrison. The number of Anglo- 

^ Binoa writing the above I have been inlornaed independently by the honorary Bocrotaryi Bopresentativo 
Qo^noil o! MiesionBi that the nnmber of eonverti on the mission books it << upwards of 260 , 000 . " This, of course, 
is dhe number of Indian Christians only, eaoluding Roman Catholics. 
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Indians is practically constant (9,267). Indian Christians haye increased from 
138,189 to 168,763, or byj'22 per cent. 

V As to the distribution by soot there is little that can be said. The 
recording of Christian sects is difficult, for the names can have no meaning to 
the ordinary enumerator. The difficulty is overcome to some extent by nahing 
the missions to issue to their converts slips having the name of the sect written 
on them in vernacular. The missions were very dilatory in doing this and in 
consequence the number of Indian Christians who returned no sect is very lhrge*«> 
nearly 28,000. Under these circumstances no conclusions can be drawn from 
the ngures and the fact that only the Baptists, Presbyterians, and Boman 
Catholics show increases probably means no more than that the adherents 
of these sects were alone in getting their slips in good time. If the defectiveness 
of the sect statistics indicates that less importance is attached to sect now than 
ten years ago, I venture to suggest that the statistics are well lost. 


Other 
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8. Other Beligions call only for the briefest notice. Jains continue to 
decrease ; this community alone of all in the Province (except Jews who only 
number a few families) decreased between 1881 and 1911, and there seems no 
doubt that it is dying out. The reason is to be found in the fact (of which no 
explanation is forthcoming) that Jain marriages are infrequent, judged by Indian 

standards, and of 
short duration. 
The figures in the 
margin illustrate 
this point. The- ' 
Jains are concen- 
trated in the 
Meerut and Agra 
divisions and in 

the Jhansi district, and are mainly wealthy money-lenders and traders. 

Of the Sikhs there are a certain number settled in the Meerut division 
into which they have overflowed from their home in the Punjab. Elsewhere 
they are almost entirely temporary residents and mainly soldiers and policemen. 
Buddhists are nearly all found in Kumaun and are traders and graziers from 
Tibet. The Brahmos are so few as to bo negligible, and the^Parsis and Jews are 
merchants who have been attracted by business prospects from the west to the 
larger cities and cantonments of this Province. 
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9. I return now to the point I noticed at the commencement of this chapter 
as the outstanding revelation of Table VI— the disproportionate share of the 
Province’s loss in population that has boon borne by the Hindus. That no part 
of this loss should be borne by the Aryas and Christians one would expect, for 
these are proselytizing religions. But the reason why Hindus should lose pro- 
portionately much more than Muhammadans calls for analysis. 

The same disproportion between Hindu and Muhammadan losses was 
found in 1911, and in his report Mr. Blunt examined the possible explanations. 
In the result he accepted as established the allegation that the Muhammadans 
haye greater vitality (including fertility) than the Hindus, and attributed this 
greater vitality to throe causes — 

(1) that Muharnmadans live in towns more than do^Eiindus ; 

(2) that their diet is more liberal and varied ; 

(3) that their social customs are more favourable to vitality, especially 

in respect of the later age at which girls are married, and of the 
absence of objection to widow remarriage. 

Ho admitted however that the advantage of urban life had been offset 
during the decade bythe greater exposure of town dwellers to plague. These ate 
all admirable reasons why the Muhammadans should bo more ,vital ^.h^p the 
Hindus ; but I do not propose to discuss them, because I can find no evidence of 
the greater vitality that they are supposed to cause. Mr. Blunt inferred it from 
the larger proportion of Muhammadan than of Hindu children under, ten yean 
of age, but vitality depends not on the birth rate but on the survival rato-^that is 
to say on the surplus of births over deaths. And the census figures of 1911 when 
analysed do not suggest that Muhammadans had during the previous decade 
a more favourable survival rate than Hindus. The disproportionately lai^ 
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lossoa of Hinduism aro to bo explained wholly by conversions to Christianity 
and the Arya Bamaj. The j^aiiis of those two conmuinities aro almost 
exclusively made at the expense of the Hindus : and they airiouuted between 

1901 and 1911 to 
14S,000. The ac- 
tual losses of the 
Hindus were 
.045,000. Their 
proportio nato 
share of the total 
loss of population 
in the Province 
was 408,000. They 
lost therefore re- 
latively to other 
com m u u i t i 0 s, 
1W,0()0 more than 

they should, that is to say, 6,000 less than the proselytiKiug religions had taken 
frojn them. T give in the margin the detiiils of this calculation. 

The disproportionate loss of Hindus in the present decade aduiits of the 
same simple (^xplitiiation. The recorded increase of Christians and Aryas since 
1911 amounts to 97,000. But 1 Itavo ('stimatod a further unrecorded iucroaso of 
Christians of 47,000. The total estimated iu(;rease of the two communities is 
therefore 144, OfX). If Hindus had suffered only their proportionate share of the 
total loss of population, they would have decreased by 1,274,(X)0. They have 
actually decreased by 1,4 12,000, or by 1.88,000 more thiui tluur proper share of 
the provincial loss. When the 47,000 persons coiijecturally credited to Chris- 
tians have been debitid to Hindus, making the total disproportionate Hindu 
loss 185,000, there roiiiaiii of this number only 41,000 persons to bo accounted 
for. If in dealing wibli such large* ligureis it is necessary to ^tako cogniisanco of 
this small ajuouut, it may well ri'presoiit losses by emigration especially from the 
districts of Hasteru Oiulh. Tlie labour wliich Ic'aVes these districts to find 
employment in Bengal is predominantly Hindu. 

10. While there lore ample reasons are ready to hand to explain why Muham- 
madans should have more vitality than Hindus, this greater vitality hitherto 
alleged cannot bes deduced from the figures, either of this census or of the last. 
Nothing (to dign!HS for a momiuit) has more impressed me, as an amateur statis- 
tician writing a statistical report, than the fact that explanations grow on 
every bush and aro far more plentiful than the phoiionu*ua that require them. I 
have doubtless laid myself open, time and again in the course of this report, to 
the taunt iuboreut in this observation. To conclude, if the brief discussion 
contained in this chapter calls for a finding, my finding is that the variations 
in rate of increase or decrease as between religions is accounted for by conver- 
sions in the case of Christianity and Aryaism, and by corresponding perversion 
in the case of Hinduism. Thoris is no ovidouco that the rate of natural increase 
or decrease is alToctod by religion— or by differences of race or social habit that 
may go with religion except in the case of the small Jain community. 


Conclusion. 
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Subsidiary Tabic 1 . — General Distribution of the population by religion. 
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1 5,159 

‘.8 

i 17 

: 13 

7 


P07-0 

1 -1-44 ’5 

! +97*0 


+40;P2 

38,317 

86 ! 58 

, 24 

8 


+49*2 

+ l'18-6 

! +197*7 


+1,016 8 

140,913 

no 

08 

; 57 

13 

1 

+59*7 

j +h;+3 

+205*9 


+ 706-7 

12,037 

10 

7 

3 

1 


.f48*r) 

; +n8*i 

+ 124*4 


+726-7 

! 2.657 

13 

4 

2 

1 


+17:(<! 

+‘,i01'5 

+25*4 


+937 9 

1.279 

II 

5 

1 3 

1 

.. 

4-145*0 

+41'1 

+ 232*7 


+1,153-!) 

2,901 

4 

2 

: J 



f78‘2 

1 +218*0 

+427*0 


+2,800-7 

2.307 

1 

•J 

! ^ 7 

1 I 



~40 5 

j +4*.,9-9 

+7.51 •! 


+2,682* 1, 

1 203,119 

1 

U 

! ‘'.s 

' V/ 

12 

II 

+ /./•/ 

+r.v-7 

+ -5-.7 

+22-6 

+326 "2 

10,576 

58 

, 7 , 

4S 

37 

39 

- 5*7 

+08*8 

+32*0 

+5*8 

+ 120 0 

26,566 

130,800 

50 

57 

j 32 

21 

12 

•K’l 

+77-r. 

+53*2 

1 +84*1 

f442-2 

107 

. 81 

S9 

17 

12 

4-24’ 3 

1-105*3 

+14-7 

j +40*0 

+787*9 

24,355 

21 

. lO 


14 ' 15 

-.4'3 

+ 16-5 

+20*1 

-I'O 

+36 7 

5,234 

20 

1 21 

! 17 

9 

5 

•PlO-8 

+30*8 

+05*0 

i +111*2 

+418 7 

829 

7 

I 7 7 

J 

0 

4-P2 8 

+3-2 

. .r63*l 

-33*7 

+ 18*3 

1,703 

3 

: ’I 

3 

2 

2 

-32*6 : -1-21 -6 

+ 28*9 

+31 

+38*0 

3,416 

7 

7 

4 

4 

5 

^-9*3 

+55 5 

+ 141 

' +19 8 

+29*1 

168,163 

0*6 

i VO 

14 


3 


+ t)8*S 

'\- 194-1 

4-76-6 

+1,173-3 

4,916 

27 

. 1:9 

. 20 

17 

11 

-U*2 

+37*5 

+50*8 

+79*] 

+ 282*3 

24,034 

54 1 40 

! 23 

11 

4 

-l-lU-3 

+ 105 3 

+ 100*0 

+ 183* i 

+ 1,334 9 

121,770 

luu i 74 

1 33 

S 


-f28*() 

+U8'8 

+320'1 

+ 80 7 

+ 2,098*8 

11,334 

JO 

i 

V 

3 


-1-23*1 

+ 18*2 

+ 119*8 

+02*1 

+4185 

2.437 

.12 

lU 

0 ! 

J 

1 

+U-5 

+81*1 

+453*6 

-4 0 

+992*8 

420 

4 

4 

4 

1 

2 

-1-2*2 

-•7 

+130*7 

-19*4 

+89*2 

1,142 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

- 35*2 

+23*2 

+30*8 

+ 16*0 

+20*8 

i 2,710 

5 

•> 

2 : 


2 

-3-0 

+ 139*1 

+ 17*1 

-16*0 

+ 129 5 

68,111 

13 

16 


is 

IS 


-10' 6 

-•2 

+5*7 

^14'8 

465 

3 

2 

7 i 

2 

2 

-»-0*2 

-8*0 

+46*4 

+13*9 

+96*2 

4.468 

JO 

12 

10 1 

17 

i8 

-20*0 

-2M 

-3*7 

-3*9 

- 39*3 

j 49,886 

41 

42 

M\ i 

52 

49 

-8 1 

►4*0 

+ *8 

+6*8 

-12*9 

i 1.706 

2 

2 

! 

3 

2 

—37 * 5 

-31*3 

+ 14*2 

+66*9 

-18*6 

' 10,962 

53 

54 

54 i 

55 

58 

-8*8 

+0*2 

-10*4 

-•7 

-13 8 

1 101 

1 

1 

2 i 

2 

2 

- 22-9 

-41-7 

- 19*9 

+20*6 

-49 ‘5 

1 170 

. . 

*2 

3 i 

1 

. . 

- 4-6 

-11 9 

+ 130*4 

+148*7 

+869*6 

1 333 

I 

« 

1 

1 1 

3 


-I.6-1 

-21 4 

+133*6 

+2,342*8 

+4,067*1 

! 14,268 


•> 

i 

3 , 

•> 

'S 

-0*1 


+65*0 


+291' 5 

1.513 

S 

8 

4 i 

0 

1 

+18-7 i +10S'2 

-20*8 

+377*6 

+846*0 

2.137 

5 

t 

4 ; 

5 

1 

—20 9 i 

+4*4 

+26*8 

+348-1 

+332*0 

7,412 

0 

4 


4' 

1 

-[.41*0 ; 

-7*6 ! 

+9*8 

+827*7 

+616 1 

1,034 

1 

2 

\ i 

•8 

•0 

-06 -9 1 

+ 106-2 1 

+49*7 

+84- 1 

+.39 *4 


3 

5 

5 i 

5 

•1 

*-38*8 

+879 8 i 

-89*4 

+776*0 

+462*9 

1 277 

2 

1 

0 

2 

•6 

-f 128*8 

-82-6 . 

-+268*1 

-61*6 

-28*0 

1 997 

1 

1 

2 

1 

8 

+6*7 

—24*4 ! 

+01*6 

+44*1 

+87*8 

1 227 

1 

•• 

J 

7 

i 



-84'9 1 +1, 746-8 

1 1 

+6,666*6 

+7,460 7 
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Subsidiary Table I . — General Distribution oj the population by religion — (concluded). 


Eoligion. 


Locality. 


Actu-il 
number 
ill i9Jl. 


Populiitioii por 10,000 of 
population in -< 


1911. ' 1901. : 1891. 1881 


Buddhist 


United Frovinces 

Himalaya, West . . 
Bub-Himalaya, West 
Indo-Gangctic Plain, West . . 
Indo-Gangetic Phii'i, Contra! 
Oonlral India Platoau 
Kast Satpuras 
Sub-Himalaya, Kast 
Indo-Qangotic Plain, Kast . . 


United Frouincee 

! 488 


i •/ 

1 

- o 

>» 


llimaliya, West .. 

40S 

2 

•1 

■') 

*5 

‘ / 

Sub-Himalaya, West 

4 


fr 

. o 

•3 


Indo-Oungotic Plain, West . . 

6 



1 i 

4 


Indo-Oaiigetic Plain, Central 

SO 






V Central India PI iteau 

Kast Satpuras 



•• 

*> 



Sub-Himalaya, East 



hr 

* 1 



Indo-Gangetic Plain, Ka^L . . 

23 

•• 


•1 

i 


United Ft 0 Vinces 

183 

It 

• 

* 

« 

« 

Himalaya, West 

14 

* 

• 

i ■ 


# 

Sub-Himalaya, West 

9 

♦ 

. . 


. ^ 


liido-(l angelic Plain, West 

38 



i. 


A 

ludo-Gangotic Plain, Central 

88 


V 

« i 

# 


Central Ijidi.i Plateau 



. . 

, 



.Kast Satpuras 

, , 

. . 


• . 


* 

Sub-Himalaya, East 

6 

T.. 


, , 


# 

Indo-Gangelio Plain, East 

« 


•• ; 

•• 



United j^ronnee. 

41 

- 

'V 


• 

Ik 

Himalaya, West .. 

8 

: 


! 

^ I 



; Sub-Himalaya, West . . , 

, , 

.. 

1 • * 

. , 

. . 

* 

1 Indo-Gangotie Plain, West .. i 

3 


'' 

• 


K 

‘ Indo-Qangotic Plain, Cciilral 

20 


/■ ' 

t j 


t 

, Central India Plateau ’ . . ^ 


. . 

1 

• • 

. • 


i East Satpuras , . , , 

, , 

. • 


, . 

. I i 


Sub-PIimalaya,l East 


.. 

i 



, , 

Iiido-Qaiigetic Plain, East .. 

io 

s ! 

: " j 

• ' 

♦ 

1 

# 

United Frovinces 

12 

i 

* 

i J 

•• 1 

.. 1 



Himalaya, West .. 

I 

* 1 

.. i 

' 

i 


Snb-Himalaya, West 

V • 

.. 1 

. • ' 




Iiido-Qangetic Plain, West .. 

3 

♦ i 

1 

• • 1 




Indo-Qaugotio Plain, Coniral 1 

8 

* i 

• • 1 




Central India Plateau . . 1 

, , 






Eh st Satpuras .. ' 







Sub-Himalaya, East .. j 



1 

•• 1 

. . ' 



ludo-Gangctic Plain, East .. 

1 



1 





Variation per sent. 
.Inerousu + Heoroasu- 

-)• 

1911- ' 

1901^ 

1891- 

1881-- 

1921. 

1911 

1901. 

1891. 

9 

10 


12 

+« /| 

+.’io-y 


+aoo'0 

+ 1,080 o' 

-01-3 

+38<!0 

-07*1 

+13-0. 

+94-7 

-5-0 

+11-1 

+8-r>' 

+ R8-.1 

+47-4 

+181*5 

+ir.'(.' 

+02-9 

+56*8 

+ 150 9 

-37- Ji 

+30 ‘2 

+ 130-3 

+ 1,171-4 

+133-3 

-70-2 


• • 

+30 0. 

+00'7 

— 1)8*4 


+ 320-0j 

-28-5 

+76*0 

+ -0 

-H7 -ll 

—l-O 

-iS'2 

+7,m'-6‘ 

—12 9' 

+ 201 -7 

+240-0 

+20-7 

- 55 5, 

-.88*8 

-27 0 

+640 C 

-25 0: 

—97*3 

-09 0 

, , 

|-8-7'i 

-77*3 

-.55- -t 
+700 ’0 

+ 40,300 

— 00 : 

— G5-2 

. , 

. , 

+ »; 

•• 

— (fO-H 



+iOvs' 

+ i(;i-3 

i ■¥m-3 

+ 75’u' 

+30O-O 



+ 00 ! 

, , 

• • 

1 

+157-0; 

+30C'i; 



+ 5::8*t.; 

-5«*2 

+*iVo 


— 00 ' 



j 

+ 200 



. . 

+ 00 : 

" 


•• 

— hS'-O 

-I' l j 

— lo-o 

— 40'0 

d-oo' 

• • 

.• 

; 

-70 0; 

+ 400-0 ' 

*; 


— IG'7 

-7*7 1 
.. 

1-550-0 

• ■ 

-*t8-(! 

— 00 ! 

1 

cc 

' -45-8 

-^42*8 

+ /'5 0 

•• 1 

• • 1 

! 

! 


0 

•• 


Porociit- 
ago nut 
variation 


4-l,300'0 
+800-0 
+ 1,800-0 


All asterisk ^*) in columns -1 to 8 dmioto-j that the pr iportion per 10,000 of population is loss than •!. 
t Noxi'i.-- -None of this roligicii was recorded here before 1891. 'Phe variation in column 13 is from 1891—1921. 
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CHAPTER IV.— RELIGION. 


Subsidiary Tablo II . — Didrihitim by disiricts of the main religions. 


i 


Niimbor per 10,000 of populjil rm who uro- 


.s 

1 

' District and natural 


Hindus. 



Miihaimnadaiis. 


Cliiistiaiis. 



Aryas. 


division. 

















a 

*5 


rH 

-H 1 




1 

tH 

r-i .H 

. 

' H 

! 

- 

. 




& 

1 

•M 

a 

! S ! g 

$ 


Cl 

CJ 

' s 

S 

g , s 

os 


p , Oi 
Oi 1 1X3 

SB 


a 

8 

s 


r-4 

1 - 


t-i 

T-i 

1 

1 rH 

I-H ' r-( 

r-4 

tH 

rH 1 M 

i ^ 


tH 


iH 

~1 

1 2 

3 

1 4 ; 5 

0 

7 

S 

1 9 

! U) 

; 11 ; 11! 

13 1 .14 

is 1 1(1 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 


United Provinces 

8,448 

i .. 

' *■ 


t,446 

j 

i 

i 

i 

i 

«!.. 

1 

.. 1 

i 

44 

i 

1 .. 

! 






1 “ 




1 


1 


1 



i 

i United Provinces (Bri* 

8,*B4 

em 8,532 . 8,810 

8,621 

1428 

1,411 

1,411 

[ 1,353 1,343 

44 

38 

21 ' 12 

11 

45 

28 

Il4 

5 


tish Territory) 





517 

\ 697 

i 

' 

38 

' 

; 




i 



Himalaya, West • 

V,38:i 

S,19S ' 9,1 i2 

1 


9,076 

! 788 

; 8‘>0 , 881 

\ 

73 

48 , 37 I 39 

28 

17 

13 


1 

Dehra Dun . . 

8,178 18,271 8,321 

8,547 

8,091 

1,410 

i 1,355 

i 1,384 

' 1,181 1,147 

2C4 

240 

176 ' l63 

‘141 

04 .56 

i 7(1 

47 

2 

1 Nuini Till 

7,704 

7,052 ; 7,601 

r,417 ,0,375 

2,014 

2,222 

1 2,441 

'3,572 :i,622 

140 

75 

40 ! 1 i 1 

81 

36 

' 7 

1 

8 

Almora 

9,908 

9,888 

9,808 . 9,874 ! 9,707 

9,723 

.57 

' 08 

! 87 

: 212 228 

29 

50 

31 I 28 

48 

2 

4 

: 4 


4 

Garhwiil 

9,903 ! 9,878 ! 9,897 

9,929 

79 

! 76 

. 103 

88 00 

20 

' 18 

15 : 14 

7 

2 

2 

: 2 


6 

Toliri BtiitG . . 

9,943 

9,939 1 0,941 

9,936 

9,945 

60 


■ 67 

1 

.59 ; 54 


2 

.. 1 

1 


•• 

1 


•• 


Huh-llimalayatWeit .. 

rfm 

7,30^1 

7,493 

7,533 

2,816 

1 2,561 

! 2,539 

. 2,155 ^ 2,416 

r>i) i 57 

i 

32 1 21 

12 

86 

38 

^7 

■v 

0 

Saharanpiir .. 

0,48f, 

0,472 0,531 

0,068 

0,669 

3,290 

' 3,330 

;3,:159 

i.V-ll ^%242 

58 i 55 

L8 ‘ 19 

' 18 

105 

09 

! 22 

3 


Hareilly 

Bijncr 

7,174 

7,322 ; 7,519 

7,69!1 

7,r'.fi0 

2,592 

i 2,623 

2,399 

; 2,950 , 2,309 

1.36 

n.5 

00 50 

23 

98 

36 , n 

5 

K 

0,1 7a 

6,311 ; 0,38.3 

6,603 ,0,713 

3,686 , 3,1,79 

1 3,481 

.3,372 13,272 

22 

41 

,26 , 11 

4 

219 :i.54 

74 

20 

y 

rilihbib 

8,070 

8,158 8,224 18,285 

8,348 

1,832 1 1,709 

1,731 

1,7('0 ! 1,6.51 

02 

43 

28 8 


.30 

30 

14 

ft 

10 

Kheri 

H,0U0 

5,209 

8,540 8,025 
5,349 5,400 

8,085 ' 

8.748 

1,479 

i 1,441 

1,367 

1.300 1,247 

7 

11 

6 0 

.5 

8 

7 

2 

1 

11 

Kumpur Stale 

5,(191 : 5,591 

4,713 

: 4,005 i4,.523 

4,374 ; -1,409 

54 

3.3 

9 1 

•• 

20 

9 

5 

•• 


Jnilo‘Uan(f 0 tic Jiain, 11 

spidi) 

8,128 -.8,201 

8,293 i 

8,351 

1,703 

• 1,676 

1 1,672 

, 1,621 1 1,587 

j ! 

017 

81 

39 17 

12 

116 

68 

37 

13 

Vsi 

Muziiffarnagar 

(1.777 

0,91.3 ; 0,918 

7,020 * 

7,055 

2,860 

2,280 

' 2,808 

■2,910 

i 2,833 j 2,819 

81 

32 

10 . 2 

1 

I.S4 

77 

36 

13 

IH 

Meerut 

7,198 

7,40.1 ; 7,4;J0 

7..527 ‘ 

7„599 

2,270 

, 2,H37 

j 2,278 j 2,244 

2l;8 119 

79 : 40 

31 

lol 

78 

33 

20 

M 

Bulandbhuhr 

7,705 

7,975 ' 7,909 

8,05:i 

8,091 

1,800 

1,875 '1,909 

1,884 ; 1,697 

no 

91 

40 ! 2 

1 

142 1155 

108 

17 

15 

Aligarh 

8,418 

8,5U7 8,009 

8,801 ■ 

8,824 

1,247 

1,229 

j 1,240 

1,153 ; 1,149 
778 80.5 

142 

102 

42 ■ 4 

3 

173 

130 

80 

10 

]() 

Muttra 

8,858 

8,908 8,912 

9, 050 ; 

9,100 

950 

941 

! 1,010 

98 

91 

;)0 ' 12 

5 

*’>0 

35 

13 

3 

17 

Agra 

8,055 

8,009 8,033 

8,772 ‘ 

8,803 

1,192 

1,121 

, 1,169 

i 1,045 , 1,024 

74 

7L 

52 47 

51 

C5 

27 

22 

111 

18 

Mainpuri .. 

9,2.30 

9,290 : 9,340 

9,375 

9,350 

525 

5.58 

670 

546 , 602 

:i9 

30 

4 , 2 

2 

1.52 

02 

15 

■1 

19 

Ktak 

8,(102 ,8,719 '8,784 

8,872 

8,915 

1,047 

1,048 

1,071 

1,040 1,016 

no 

127 

51 7 

2 

93 

52 ; 35 

11 

20 

21 

Budauii 

8,104 

8,10.1 8, a, 7 ; 8,11.03 

8,404 

1,702 

1,674 

: 1,038 

1,(;01 1,530 
3,398 3,330 

J .36 

107 

(.0 27 

3 

68 

6.3 

28 

1.3 

Moradabad . . 

0,127 

0,212 6,380 

(>i5G7 

0,017 

3,038 

3,689 

;V530 

MO 

1.3.5 

51 28 

10 

91 

55 

24 

11 

22 

Bbabjahanpur 

8,389 

8,472 8, .572 

8,669 

8,580 

1.047 

1,471 

1, 4.5:1 
1,154 

1,407 1,403 

41 

42 

20 ' 14 

16 

22 

14 

18 

7 

2U 

Farrukbabad 

8,729 : 8,700 ' 8,799 ; 8,808 

8,8.,ri 

1,163 

1,109 

1,1.58 , J,1I0 

36 

28 

12 30 

9 

65 

45 

23 

10 

24 

1 lltawab 

9,307 

9,acio : 9,a8;) 

0,384 ^ 9,403 

580 

000 

572 

682 1 574 

17 

9 

3 ; 2 

2 

09 

59 

11 , 

0 


Indo^Oanyetic JUitit 

8,732 

i . 

8,730 S,/()4 

8,799 Ks,S07 

1,234 

1,218 

7,9/9 

1,182 1,175 

21 

20 

17 , 14 

15 

10 

7 

3 

/ 


Central, 



I 




i 




1 






25 ! 

\jawnporo , . 

8,947 

9,013 :9,0(;i i 9,127 '9,184 

972 

910 

891 

839 ' 7.88 

52 

10 

35 ' 25 

27 

24 

22 

8 

6 

2C 

Patohpur . , 

8,797 

8,833 i 8,887 

8,895 

8,912 

1,162 

1,157 '1,160 

,1,102 ; 1,085 

0 

‘2 ' 

2 ; 1 

1 

32 

7 

3 ; 


27 

Allahabad .. 

8,0. .5 

8,589 8,002 8,800 1 8,632 I 

l,'i74 

1,347 

j 1,340 

1,290 ‘ 1,324 

49 

48 

40 1 38 

41 

0 

4. 

2 • 


28 

i Lucknow 

7,780 

7,748 1 7,838 

7,810 i 

7,760 

2,095 

2,102 

2,062 

,2,084 2,161 

104 

113 

01 , 76 

90 

12 

1.3 

5 1 

7 

29 

Unao 

9,128 

9,150 19,195 19,201 19,235 

859 

833 

80.i . 790 704 

2 

1 

1 : 1 

1 

11 

7 

‘J . 

1 

:io 

Kao Bareli .. .. 

9,101 

9,134 1 9,1 30 

3,173 i 9,183 
8,-524 '8,-544 

894 

801 

808 

830 813 

2 

<> 

1 : 1 

1 

2 

■> 

1 


SI 

Bitapur 

8,475 8,479 8,507 

1,514 

1,508 11,483 

1,400 1,448 

5 

5 

c : 7 

5 

5 

5 

1 : 

1 

S2 

Ilardoi 

8,874 

8,912 '8,910 '8,909 ; 

8,901 

1,093 

1,000 

1,079 

1,031 1,039 

9 

10 

6 : 1 

1 

24 

11 

0 


3S 1 

Fyzabad ,, 

8,893 

8,809 ,8,858 

8,8 a ; 8,835 

1,091 

3,U)9 

1,111 

1,137 1,162 

12 

17 

12 , 10 

12 

3 

3 

2 


34 ; 

Sultanpur .. 

8,8:i8 

8,887 8,891 

8,912 

8,939 

1.159 

1,109 

1,10.5 

1,080 1,000 

1 

J 

1 

1 

2 

‘J 



30 ! 

Partabgarh 

8,902 

8,957 8,959 ! 

9,000 

9,008 

1,094 

1,040 

1,037 

997 991 


1 

1 i 

1 

2 

1 

i , 


3(i 

1 Bara Banki . . 

8,200 

8,325 8,298 

8,314 : 

8,329 

1,728 

1,000 

1,091 

1,041 1,0. j5 

i 

o 

; 1 

1 

5 

2 

•• ; 

■. 


Central India Plateau 

u,.m 

<j,.m ' .'vw.'' 

9,371 

9,399 

cw 

r,sr. 

581 

1 

559 1 538 

26 

21 

17 \ 9 : 

6 

13 

4 

^ ; 

/ 

37 

Jhatibi 

9,203 '9,251 i 9,209 9,353 |!»,441 

543 

502 

501 

424 328 

CH 

58 

.50 28 

12 

4 

3 

1 1 

- 

38 

1 Jaluun 

9,302 ' 9,308 ' 9,8(i4 

9,351 

9,383 

COG 

077 

027 

043 ; 014 

6 

5 ; 

2 2 ' 


.30 

3 

3 ! 


39 1 llamirpur .. 

9,318 

9,:t29 ! 9,:iS6 

9,348 ; 9,344 

650 

055 

055 

018 i 066 

15 

8 ' 

6 


13 

0 

1 ' 


40 

Banda 

9,39t'. 1 9,423 9,4M 

9,416 1 

9,410 

580 

564 

570 

676 ' 582 

■ 

3 

3 

3 1 

; 1 

4 

10 

5 

1 j 

1 

1 


F.aet Salpuras . , 

9,310 


!I,3-J3 ; 9,313 

659 

640 

670 

648 ■■ 6 17 

i 


7 i 

7 4 \ 

1 

' G 


5 

3 i 

/ 

41 

Mirzapur . . , , 

9,309 

9,310 9,312 

9,313 ; 

9,342 

597 

640 

670 

648 ' 047 

11 

7 i 

j 1 

7 j 4 ; 

0 

17 

5 

6 1 

i 

42 

Benares State 

9,217 1 

.. ! 

•• 

782 

•• 

•• 

. i 

: •• 

1 

- 

. . j . . : 

•• 

•• 

•• 

1 

1 

•• 


Sith‘Himalaya, Fast .. 

8,0 12 

8,583 \s,611 : 

1 

8,681 ' 

8,707 

lydSO ; 

1,410 

1,383 

■ 

1,316 , 1,290 

3 

1 

3 : 

/; 2 

2 

i 

2 

1 ' 


48 

Gorakhpur . . 

8,978 : 8,982 i 8,989 ; 8,988 ! 

8,998 

1.012 ! 

1,C09 i 1,004 

1,007 ' 998 

3 

6 

- i A ' 

O' 4 . 1 

4 

7 

3 

1 ! 

.. 

44 

Bast! . , . . 

8,305 , 8,333 ; 8,375 ! 8,450 1 

8,453 

1,092 i 1,065 

1 .023 

1,544 i 1,510 

1 

4 : 

1 i .. ! 


2 

2 

• i 1 

. , 

40 

Qondu 

8,:UJ 
7,9.00 ; 

8,308 , 8, -174 , 
8,001 1 8,147 ; 

8,588 : 8,072 

1,083 1,606 

1,621 

1,408 1 1,320 

.3 

4 : 

2 1 2 1 

1 

1 

1 

I ; 


40 

BahraicU 

8,‘.97 i 

8,302 

2,036 ; 1,923 

1,842 

1,( 98 ,1,631 

1 1 

3 , 

2 11 

1 ' 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 



Indo-Cdinjetic plaiiif Fast 

om 

9,001 i S,9rj3 i 

i 1 

S,9S6 1 

8,962 

967 

983 

1,036 

1,010 1,033 

: 

; ! 

.1 1 1 

f, 

4! 

1 

7 

/! 


47 

Benares 

8,92.0 , 

8,884 8,943 ! 
9,107 ! 9,087 : 

9,021 1 8,979 

1,040 

1,030 

i,o;io 

969 *1,001 

21 I 

22 ■ 

18 1 15 i 

20 


7 

9 ! 


48 

Jauupur 

9,115 ! 

9,070 

9,000 

879 

870 

910 

919 1 939 

1 

1 : 

1 1 I i 

1 


10 

2 ; 


49 

Gbazfpur 

9,082 ! 

9,079 9,004 , 

9,041 

9,010 

911 

912 

982 

953 i 983 

4 

7 

5; 5| 

0 

•i 1 


1 1 


60 

Balliu 

9,363 ; 9,303 19,321 9, ‘^91 i 9.250 

629 

623 

674 

Tfrl , 760 

11 

12 

•• •• i 


0 

0 

1 


61 

Aiamgarb . . 

8,794 

8,739 j 8,585 j 

8,695 

8,688 1 

i,t;oo 

1,252 

1,403 

1,305 1,316 

1 

1 

i 1 I 

{ I 

•• 

4 

8 

’i 




CHAPTER IV.— RKLfCION 


Subsidiary’ Table ITT. — ( hrisiiani’^l^vvibtr and vai iatiovx. 


0;l 


o 

•g 

1 

; District and natural 

1 

s 

0 

1 division. 

! 

a 

1 

mi. 1 

a 

1 

i 

s 

1 

i 

03 

1 


1 

■1 

3 I 


\ 

United Provinces 

203,119 ' 


Umalaya, West 

/0,575' . 

1 

l.)elira Dun . . 

i 

5,00.1 : 

2 

Niiini Tal 

2,413 

a 

Almora 

1,547 1 

4 

Garhwal 

074 

r> 

Toliri btato . . 

0 


Snh-IImalaya, . . 

1 

(i 

Saharanpnr .. 

a, 179 1 

7 

Bareilly 

1.3,708 : 

8 

Bijnor 

l,(.52 

V 

Pilibliit 

a, 697 

JU 

Khori 

590 

11 

Uamiiur Stulo 

2,434 


IndoManijetic Plain, lluit 

i:ui,r>ou i 

1 

.12 

Muaailamagar 

(3,415 ' 

la 

Meerut 

31,119 : 

u 

Bulaudijhahr .. 

12, .111 j 

15 

Aligarh 

10,120 ! 

1(1 

Muttra 

0,087 . 

17 

Agro 

(j,818 : 

18 

Mainpuri 

2,035 1 

11) 

Klah 

12,030 ; 

L'O ; Budaiin 

33,136 : 

L»1 

Moradabud . . 

16,710 I 

22 

Shahjahmipur 

3,455 I 

23 

Farrukhabad.. 

3,010 ' 

J4 

I'.tawah 

1,242 j 


Indo-Gan'jclic Plain, 

j 


Central. 

1 

25 

C.iwnpuro 

5,020 1 

2(1 

Fateh pur 

399 i 

l1 

Allahabad 

0,873 i 

•H 

hiieknnu 

7,030 ' 

;!i) i Uuao 

170 : 

10 ! Hao Bareli .. 

170 ' 

U ; 8it..iJUi’ 

587 i 

12 

Mardoi 

988 i 

13 

FjzalKid 

1,4l0 I 

, 

Sulianpii' 

130 • 

15 ; 

Partabgai l) . . 

10 

1(1 

Bara Ban lii 

129 

i Central India Plateau .. 

r,,2:N 

J7 Jhansi 

4,162 

18 i J.iJauii 

251 

10 1 

Hamirpur .. . 1 

004 ; 

10 1 Batida .. . 1 

107 ' 


Plast Sahuras 

s:pj 


tl 

Mirzapur 

j 

796 . ) 

12 

Benares State 

33 

i 


tSub-Eimalaya, East 

1,703 


13 

Gorakhpur 

853 


44 

Bast) 

JJ4 


45 

Gondu 

486 


HI 

Bahraich 

250 



Indo^Gangelic Plain, Cast 

3,410 


47 

Benares 

1,857 


48 

Jaunpur 

121 i 

40 

Ghazipur 

374 ! 

50 

Uallia 

947 


51 

Azaxngarh 

117 



Ac.liial number of Christians in - 



JUll. 

1901. 

ls!)l. 

J88J. 

1911 l 

r. 21. 

1 

5 

' 0 

7 

8 

119,694 

: 102,955 

56,518 

47.673 

-1-/3 

n:m 

0,04‘J 

4, mo 

1,0} 1 

• ■ 0 

5,03»j 

3,134 

‘2,743 

2,026 

1 11 

2,41 3 

1 1.417 

23 . 

11 

f 1 

2,010 

1,427 

1,001 

2,393 

-J7 

S.15 

(.04 

57-3 

212 

1-16 

0 

13 

14 

9 

±0 


I3,S‘J2 , 0,023 

IdUfO 

+ / 

5,548 

2,072 

1,971 

1,793 

-i 

12,591 

, 7,148 

5,271 

2,393 

1-9 

.‘1,31.6 

1,933 

918 . 

‘..99 

— 6i) 

2,085 

i 1,290 

:;05 

18 

4-29 

1,011 

473 

' 5(i5 

397 

-41 

1,730 

; 473 

03 . 

•• 

+ 40 

PC, 002 

, 51,JJ5 

i 20,071 

14,007 

V2l 

2,.-.S3 

18,142 

1,402 

' 127 . 

54 

4-L48 

12,203 

5,435 ' 

4,003 

+ 72 

10,111 

•1,528 

210 : 

iJ5 

+23 

11,947 

5,065 

•M)5 1 

289 

+27 

5,992 

7,229 

2,202 

810 ; 

338 

+ 2 

5,522 

4,758 

4,997 

— (1 

2,395 

353 

182 , 

140 

+23 

11,077 

l.liOG 

620 1 

117 

d-9 

11,298 

0,116 

2,581 , 

309 

+ 16 

17,023 

6,103 

3,307 i 

1,877 

— 2 

3,954 

1,803 

1,3L8 1 

1,408 

~13 

2,648 

1,\2H 

828 ' 

.820 

+ ls 

093 

215 

134 

158 

+ 79 

20,441 


17,415 i 

17,^12 

-■/ 

5,224 

4,414 

3,030 ; 

.3,200 

+ 13 

142 

l.|5 

71 ; 

88 

+ 181 

7,055 1 0,814 

5,933 

6,079 

-3 

8,000 

7,247 

0,709 

0,280 

— J3 

123 

130 

lOo i 

49 

+42 

219 

117 

145 * 

123 

-22 

509 

751 

717 1 

443 

+ 3 

1,111 

51.3 

J07 1 

75 

—11 

1,911 

1,002 

1,254 ! 

1,294 

—25 

1;;4 

103 

53 

rK 

oo 

—3 

72 

102 

77 ■ 

48 

— 74 

221 

188 

147 

78 

-12 

■1.79C 

3,010 

2,131 

1,000 

vn 

3,970 

3,004 

1,940 

7UU 

+ 5 

195 

91 

07 ; 

14 

+29 

303 

•272 

50 

17 

-1 83 

198 

180 

74 , 

278 

-16 

735 

1P4 

405 ’ 

701 

-M.v 

736 

712 

4i;.o 1 

701 ^ 

+ 15) 
-2Ui 

3/m 

2,078 

im i 

1,220 

— V6' 

1,608 

1,443 

i 1,176 i 

993 

-47 

C9 

93 

i 60 1 

78 

-f (.i5 

501 

321 

1 248 ! 

159 

—.3 

348 

‘2‘21 

r.M : 

59 

■ 28 

3,700 

2,422 

2,122 i 

2,045 

- 0 

1,930 

1,697 

j 

1,3(:4 

1,768 

-4* 

117 

116 

93 ; 

120 

+ 3 

5i,8 

•191 

576 i 

648 

-31. 

1,008 

33 

16 1 

32 

-6 

143 

185 

74 1 

L 

77 

--18 

1 

L. 


Variillion juir lu.iit . 


01-- 

1891- 

1-'^8I~ 

18sl~ 

9U. 

II’OI, 

IbOl. 

. 19‘21 


') 

10 

11 

' J2 

1 

175 

+ 76 

P23 

1526 

+ 6'S 

-V3i 

1-0 

-\'120 

+ 61 

+ 14 

tor, 

+ 177 

1 70 

-i-(‘.,oi;i , 

1-109 

-1 22,109 

+ 106 1 

--II 

‘ 33 

—35 

1-27 

1 i(j 

+ 137 

-P302 

-61 1 

- -7 

- 60 

-33 

-1 ;-s' 

I- .1.3 

p.s/ 

■h142 

+ 87 

+•1 ' 

+ 10 

-I- 206 

+ 70 

i-MO 

+ 120 

+473 

-|-71 

4-113 

+ 204 

+463 

Mil 

■h25', 

-j 1,928 

pi 4,88.3 

+ 114 

—0 

+ 27 

+50 

4 208 , 

+051 


+ 70.> j 

1 

1 117 , 

+■// 

+ 7.S8 

+ 81 , 

1-1,004 

+ 135 

+11,780 

+49 , 

pi 25 : 

P34 

+066 

+123 ; 

} 206 , 

+ 82 

+ 10,692 

+ 1 80 ! 

1-987 : 

Mil 

+6,13-2 

+105 ; 

+ 107 ' 

P 150 

+ 1,701 

•1-31 : 

-1-10 

— 6 

■P36 

-b578 

+ 107 

-1.0 

+ 1,910 

•1“ 1 64 

+ 739 

+ 341, 

+ 10,182 

+86 

-Pl.37 

P735 

P'1,161 

+ 179 : 

-1-86 ' 

+ 76 

+ 791 

+ il3 j 

f 40 ' 

—0 

+ 146 

1 120 1 

4- 30 i 

±0 

+21.5 

+ 183 

■Hs:t 1 

1 

- 15 

+686 

1-/3 ' 

f-2(; ; 

-2 

+.V7 

+18 : 

h45 : 

-5 

V-86 

- 2 

+ 101 

- -19 

-P363 

: 

+ 1.. 

- 2 

-t-lM 

-1-19 

+ 20 ■ 

^8 

+ 20 

-1.0 

+ 28 ■ 

+ 116 

+257 

+ 87 

- 19 

+ 18 

+ 38 

— Ii4 , 

-i-6 : 

-1-62 

+ 33 

+ 117 : 

+ 207 ' 

+ !‘23 

+ 1,217 

f-27 1 

+ 20 ' 

—.3 

PJU 

f3U , 

1-91 ’ 

1 

+ 130 

- IVJ 

•1-32 : 

■11,0 

-60 

+ 18 

+28 

+ 88 1 

-1-65 

1 31 

+ ;o 

■P/// 

-{■/lo 

-4- MO 

+68 : 

1-177 

+ 493 

i-lu7 : 

-1-40 

+ 379 

+ 1,693 

+33 

+ 444 

+ 194 

+3,800 

16 ■ 

-p 1 •) 1 1 

-73 

—10 

hv 

•l^.-; ; 

-34 

1 f/.s 

+ 3 ' 

i 

-pi).S 1 

- 31 i 

i 

: ..H 

-V22 ' 

{■20 

+.-U j 

I 

+ 11 , 

P2.3 ' 

P26 

! -9 

-.20 

1 n : 

— 16 ■ 

+46 

+ 60 

P29 

-4-66 j 

+ 2UI 

4-68 ; 

P7S . 

f 110 

-i-324 

1 .6.-, : 

+//! 

-20 

+V.‘) 

: 

+ 17 ! 

-2.3 

+ 5 

+ 1 ■ 

+ 26 

-2.3 

+ 1 

1-10 , 

~..i5 ; 

-11 

-42 

1-2,965 , 

+ 120 ! 

-63 

-2,859 

~-2.3 i 

1 160 ! 


+ 52 


! 


*Note — rcrceiitages mu adjusted for Bunnros State, cioatcd after tlju llfll Census 
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Subsidiary Tabic IN .—lieligions of Urban and Rural population. 



§ 

Numbor i^er 10>000 of urban population 
who arc — 

Number per 10,000 of rural population 

1 who aro - 


NiUunil (livisioii. 

Hindu. 

Muham- 
1 madan. 

Other*. 

Hindu. 

Muham- 

madan. 

Others. 


J 

2 

i 3 

4 ' 

6 

0 

7 


United Provinces 

5i941 

! 

5.741 

518 

8.745 

1,174 

81 

1 

•2. 

B. 

4. 

5. 
G. 

7. 

8. 

Ilimiilayii, West 

Sul)-llimulaya, Wust .. 
Indo-Gangctic Flain, West .. 

lado-tJangotic pJa'U, Coutrul 
Coiifral Indiii Philoaii 

Mast Sat|iurus 

Sub'Himuliiyji, Kast .. 
Indo-Gaiigelic Phiin, I'jast 

(),850 

4,175 

5,078 

0,150 

7,005 

7,978 

0,790 

0,»:J2 

! 2,887 

5,494 
3,901 
3,587 
2,025 
1,870 
3,134 
3,000 

763 

831 

421 

257 

j 870 

j 152 

1 70 

1 08 

9,576 
7,638 
8,449 * 
9,008 
9,548 
9,410 
8,607 
9,230 

377 
2,334 
! 1,807 

i 987 

1 396 

! 542 

i 1,388 

i 744 

48 

128 

244 

10 

66 

18 

5 

0 




Chapter V.— AGE, 


The ago statistics arc oxhibitocl iu Imperial Table VII. 'I'liat uo nilianci? 
can be placed on the accuracy of these statistics, so far as this province is 
concerned, has been emphasised in every census report ; but in my opinion 
it has never been emphasised sufficiently. 'I’be ordinary educated Indian has 
very vague ideas about his own age. Tlus ujusducati'd Indian has practically 
uo ideas at all. And a man who do(!S Jiot know his own agi; is unlikc'ly to 
know the ages of other ptfople. 'J'lu! lu'ad of the house who answered" tlu' 
enumerator’s questions not only for himself but also for his family, might haV(' 
some idea of the age of his sons, especially if these attended school or had entc'rc'd 
or hoped to enter Government service ; lu' would havet less idea of the age of his 
daughters ; very little of that of his wife, which he had never accurately known ; 
and practically none! of that of the mothers-in-law and paternal aunts who 
happened to be quartered upon him. Enumerators wen; instriudod to rcaaml 
the ag(! as stated, if the statement appeared n'asonahlo ; otlierwise to endeavour 
to fix it by questions with reference to well-rcnu'mhered events such as famines ; 
failing to obtain a clue on these lines, to estimate it as best they could and 
enter accordingly. It is obvious that while a man may well remember that 
he had just begun to follow the plough in the year of the great famine, he 
cannot call up similar memories vicariously for his uncle or his grandmother. 
Again, if the head of the house has no clear recollection of past events, the 
enumerator has the man before him and at any rate the materials for an (‘stimate. 
The uncle is not before him, but is probably well known to him ; a shn'wd 
j,uess should bo possible iu this case also. Tlu! grandmother lu; is unlilody 
to have noticed, and if she happens to be in parda, ho has never even soon 
her. The age recorded in this case may well miss the mark by decades. 

For the guessing of the age of others is not tlu; Indian’s strong point, even 
where he is (jducated and intelligent. .During the period when the stall was 
being trained, I had my own ago guessed by hundreds of supervisors and 
enumerators ; and the estimates were seldom within five years of the truth, 
and varied between 1(5 and 60. It is true that at the time my liver was 
functioning in an irregular manner, and that some variation was jnstilied by 
that fact. But I do not think that 1 ever lookcsl to be of an age within 
15 years of the two extremes mentioned. 

It might bo expected that the age of very young children would be 
accurately recorded. That they were not is at once obvious from the figunis. 
The reason for this lies iu a mistake of procedure inherited from past censuses 
which should on uo account bo repeated. The instructions directed enumerators 
to write in the age column, for infants nudor a year of age, the word “ baohclta ” 
(infant). The object of this direction was to deficit the tendency to record the age 
in months. But no more uufortvmat(' word could have been chosen ; for bachcha 
is popularly used to describe children until tlnsy arcs thnse or four years old, and 
loosely even when they are much older. What would coiistantiy ha])pi!n in 
consequence of this direction is (whem one thinks about it) obvious : I have 
witnessed it myself. “ Who else is there in the house ? ” “ There is my son and 

daughter-in-law and their child Then aftcir the two adults have h(!en dealt 
with “and how old is the child?” “Oh, he is merely an infant (bachcha)," 
The enumerator remembers that bachcha is an authoris(;d entry iu the ago 
column, and down the word goes. 

So much for unintentional error iu recording age. 'rhon! is .also di'liberate 
misstatement to bo considered. This is not nearly so .stirious a m.atter. It is 
certainly uo more prevalent than in European countries ; probably much loss 
prevalent. It is alleged that there is a tendency to understate the ago of 
unmarried females whose real age is between 12 and 20, the reason being that 


The Age Htatia- 
t lea and. their 
nahie. 
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jwuoiiff Hiudiis to ]iav(3 an iiuinarriud daughtor who has roaohod tlio ago of 
pyhurty is coiisidcTod disgraooful. So it is. But with males vastly outumnboriug 
fouiales. it seldom happens. It is enough to say that neither at this census nor 
at the last do the lignres hoar out this allegation. 

Wo are concerned then only with unintentional error, but this is so great 
!i,s to make the crude figures largely valueless. Previous reports have described, 
and a glance at the taldes is e.nough to prove, how the uncertainty of age results 
ill excessive grouping at the multiples of five, and especially at the multiples of 
t('ii ; also to some extent at numbers ending in 2. But I do not personally 
accept the iin})lication contained in these previous reports that the figures, 
thougli clearly inaccurate as between single years, are reasonably accurate as 
between (piinary periods ; tliat is to say, that the real ago of a man entered as 
aged 10 is nearer to 40 than to 36 or 46. I myself think that it is almost as 
likedy to bo 30 or 60. Tlie use of quinary periods may give results approximating 
to tlio truth in the case of tlio young, but not, I am convinced, in the case of the 
middle-aged and old. ^ . . . ' 

Age statistics tlioreforo obtained under the conditions descritod must be 
expi'cti'd to be inaccurate throughout, but more accurate for men than for women 
and for the young than for the old : and to bo characterised by much piling up 
of th(' figures at tlie age 0-1, at tlio multiples of lO and 6 (especially in- the case 
of women!, and to a certain extent at numbers ending in 2. Any tabulation by 
single years is little bettor than farcical, and tabulation by quinary periods is 
jirogri^ssively more unri'al as the age increases. 

I’hat this expectation is realised can best be illustrated graphically. Below 
is shown in the form of a pyramid tho ago distribution by sex of the United 
States (1010)*. Ft is obvious that the accuracy of the ago returns on which this 
diagram is based can best bo gauged by the degree to which tho diagram attains 
to perfect jvyramidal shapi' ; tho American ago returns are therefore fairly roliabh'. 
Compare now tho corresponding structure based on tho selected population of 
this province whose ago has boon tabulated by single years (see Subsidiary 
Table 1). This structure (to call it a pyramid would be an insult to tlie. 




Pharaohs) bears out generally what has been stated in this paragraph. 

The factors making for inaccuracy have however been constant at each 
census, and the statistics are therefore comparable with those of previous 
decades; and they approximate to the truth suffioiently to enable inforeiicoa 


« Whipple « Age Btatistios,** p. 183. 
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to be drawn from them in regard to well-defined periods of life, such as infancy, 
the early married life of women, the reproductive ages, and senility. 

2. These inaccurate statistics can be smoothed out in various ways — not- 
ably by the Bloxam method, whose object is to g(!t rid of the error caitsodmy 
excessive grouping at multiples of 6 and 10. But life tables are being pri'pared 
from the age returns} by the Government Actuary, and it would bo unprofitable 
for a layman to touch upon a subject with which an export is to deal. Moroov('r 
the expert, being in blissful ignorance of the conditions under which his raw 
material was collected, will perhaps have the additional advantage of biniig able 
to treat it seriously. A layman may howesver without presumption attempt to 
discover what the statistics tell us about the population in terms of the larger 
age periods, and about the changes in its constitution that have occurred since 
previous censuses wore taken. 

On the next two pages are printed two graphs, showing siiparately for males 
and females the distribution of the population by age, and the corresponding 
distribution of 1911. 


The a^e 

constitution of 
the population ; 
and changes 
therein that 
have occurred 
during the 
decade. 
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ThoHu graphs make immediately apparent the groat inaccuracy of the ftge 
returns. It is obvious that if the returns wore accurate the graph would take 
the form of a continuous downward curve ; unless any particular year had had a 
very abnormally high birth rate, or a calamity had occurred which discriminated 
markedly against people of a particular age — in either of which cases the conti* 
nuity of the curve might be interrupted. The absence of verisimilitude in the 
graph cannot however bo explained or can only bo very partially explained — in 
this way. For the general direction of the curve is the same for this, the last, 
and indeed for every census. 

The graphs make the excessive piling up at age 0-1 outstandingly apparent. 
Tiiat there should be a drop between this age and age 1-2 is of course proper, and 
one would expect, in view of the high infantile mortality of the province, a big 
drop ; especially as, in all countries where calciilations have been made, an 
infant’s chance of survival increases continuously from birth till the stage of 
infancy is well past. But the drop revealed by the graph is so great that its 
absurdity need not bo deiiionstratod. The degree by which it surpasses the 
truth cannot — at any rate without abstruse calculations which the accuracy of 
the material dealt with does not warrant — bo calculated from the ascertained 
infantile mortality rate. For ago 0-1 inchidos infants of all ages up to 364 days, 
of whom some have surmounted and some have only just begun to encounter 
the most serious dangers of infancy. 

For the years between 1--6 the figures obviously bear so little relation to 
reality that it scorns to mo useless to attempt to theorize about them’. For boys 
the numbers inensase between the second and fifth completed years. In 19il 
they did the same, except tliat there was a small decrease at ago 4-6. In reality 
of course there must have been a decrease at each succeeding age in both decades. 
In the case of girls the numbers increase at the ages 2-3 and 3-4 and decrease 
at age 4-6 both in 1911 and 1921. 

After age 4-6 the graphs show ages up to 70 by quinary periods only. They 
now rtjvcal the general downward tendency that they should ; but in detail 
they illustrate little more than the extent to which the age period containing 
the figures ending in 0 and 2 attracts at the, expense of the period containing 
the figure ending in 6. The round number however was apparently less attractive 
in 1921 than in 1911, which is perhaps a sign that ages are more accurately 
known now than they wore ten years ago. 

Once the infancy period is passed, the graph of 1921 rises and falls at the 
same points as does the graph of 1911 : except — 

(1) At the period 6—10 for females, when a fall in 1921 corresponds to a 

considerable rise in 1911. 

(2) At the period 20 — ^26 for males, when a considerable fall in 1921 

corresponds to a slight rise in 1911. 

As to the first exception, it is dangerous to advance any theories where the 
ages under 6 influence the phenomenon to, bo explained ; for the fall is relative 
only to the period 4-6 : in the absolute figures there is a rise relatively to 1911. 
But the influenza epidemic is doubtless in some way accountable. The second 
exception must bo considered together with the fact, also very apparent from the 
graphs, that the ditloreuce in absolute numbers between the poptdatious of 1911 
and 1921 is most marked for both sexes in the ago period 20 — 36, where 1921 has 
lost heavily to 1911. The explanation can only be that the influenza epidemic 
was most fatal to people in this age period, and of them to males inthe period 
20 — 26 : who at the time of the epidemic would have been — to speak pedantically 
— between 17^ and 32J and between 11 and 22^ years old respectively. 

The absolute figures are remarkable in another respect. They show that 
in spite of the groat loss of population of all ages combined, 1921 had a consider* 
able advantage over. 1911 in respect of males of ages 4-6 and 6—10, of females 
of ages 3-4, 4-6, and 6 — 10, and to a much smaller extent of very old people of 

> To illaHtrato the danger of such an attempt: children (both j^ea) a^ ageil 0-1, and 8-8 number 
rofipeciivoly 1,423,863 ; 682,477 ; and J ,065,669. The number for 1-3 is prima fiUi absurd ; but ths bulk of the 
children of this age were born In the last three quarters of the year 1919, and the reader may jump to the 
conclusion that the defect represents the children who would have been born but for the damage done to their 
potential motbers by influonra in November, 1918. But look flest at the figures for these ages in 1911—1,646,660 ; 
712,829 ; and 1,067,883. In these the reader may find corroboration for hig ooocluiloo, for in 1908 (which in that 
dooade answers to 1918 in this) there was a most severe eptdemio of inalaria Very go^. But to make quite aure. 
examine the corresponding figures for 1901. These were 1,471,676 ;W|971 ; and 1,808,106. The year 1698 was 
prosperous and healthy. 
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sexes. The explanation must again be found in the way in whicli the 
influenza epidemic differentiated agaiust different ages ; for the epidemic undoubt- 
edly dominated all the variations in population found at this census. But the 
explanation of the plionomenou is not so important as the iuferouces which may 
06 drSiWn from it ; and those should be coiisidored iu coiiiioetioii with the 
summation curve (a curve showing at each age the total number of persons below 
that age) reproduced below. 

SUMMATION CURVE FOR UNITED PROVINCES 

(WHOLE POPULATION) 1921. , , 




man 


m 


i : 
ill: 




45 ■ 50 
AGE 


60 65 


From this curve is deduced the “ median ” age of the population : that is to 
say, where the whole population amounts to n persons, and is set out in line and 
numbered o£E in order of age, the age of the person whose number is The 
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Ilow far the 
vital Htaiistics 
corroborate the 
concluaiona 
draiin from 
the census 
returns. 


median age so deduced is 22^ years for males, and 22f years for females : but 6 
months must be aifdod in each case, for the ago recorded in the schedules was 
the numb(!r of completed years, and theoretically a person only 12 hours short 
of ibis 81st birthday was put down as aged 30. The correct figures are 
therefore 22 years 9 months and’ 23 years 3 months respectively. These are very 
low medians, though only in the case of females lower than those of 1911, when 
the figures were 22 years 9 months and 23 years 6 months. The median age of 
the United States (both sexes combined) in 1910 was 24 years 6 months. Now 
rtilativeiy low median ago must obviously moan a relatively large preponderance 
of the young over the old in the population. 

Before however any conclusion is come to as to the ago composition of the 

people, the matter should be examined in 
another way. The “ mean ” age is the average 
age of the population. Where ages are tabulated 
only by quinary periods this can clearly be calcu- 
lated only by an approximate formula. It was so 
calculated in 1901 and 1911, but I cannot discover 
the particular formula used. The means wore 
found to be as shown. For comparison, not 
being able to use the same formula for the whole 
population^ I have taken the means for the 
was tabulated by single years. Those are as in 
the margin. They are very low. The mean 
age of the United States in 1900 was 26 years 
3j months. An^ they are very much lower than 
those of 1911. 

Now a low moan ago may point to one or 
both of two things— a relatively largo propor- 
tion of children, or relatively early deaths among 
adults. The very great decrease in the mean is 
evidently due partly to the heavy mortality at 
the ages between 20 and 35 ; partly to the large 
proportion, relatively to the last t>vo decades, of children who have survived the 
most dangerous period of infancy and will begin to reach the reproductive age in 
a few years. And heroin lie the factors of recovery from the calamities of the 
last decade. Becovery cannot bo looked for at once. Females between ages of 
20 and 36 represented ‘27‘2 of the total in 1911, and represent only 26’2 now. 
But though poor in women of immediately reproductive ago, the population is rich 
in potential mothers. 

The calculations graphically shown suggest therefore that in the absence of 
serious calamities or other abnormally disturbing factors, the population while 
not recovering ground to any groat extent for the first half of the next decade, 
will do so subsequently with great rapidity. 

3. The vital statistics, so far as they go, generally support these conclusions. 
According to these, between 1911 and 1918 the population increased by about 
three and a half millions. In 1918 it lost two millions, and was therefore at the 
end of that year about one and ff half millions larger than in 1911. In fact, 
as I havi' attempted to show in the first chapter, when errors in the vital 
statistics and emigration have been taken into account, it was probably smaller 
than in 1911 by about a million. The births in 1911 and 1912, on an ascertained 
population of forty -seven millions, numbered about two millions for each year. 
In 1919 on a population of forty-six millions, births would be expected to number 
about 1,960,000. In fact they numbered 1,616,000 in 1919—19^ the population 
decreased according to the vital statistics by not less than half a million. Births 
in 1920 should number 1,926,000. They actually numbered 1,664,000: still 
much less than they should, but proportionately much more than in 1911. 

The process forecasted from the census figures is shown by the vital 
statistics to have begun already. 

* Since viriting iho above 1 have discovered the formula used, but not the oaloulations on which it is based. It . 
gives for 1921 a moan of 25 years 8t months for males and 25 years 7} months for females. It is not clear however 
whether 6 months should be added to (or poni^ibly subtracted from) those figures or not^ or whether 6 months wore, 
added to or subtracted from the figures of 1911 or 1901. 

The result differs se largely from that given by using the ** selected'* population that the formula does not 
inspire muoh conOdenoe. 


Year. 

( ' ' j 

Moan ago. | 

Male. 

Female. 


Yrs. ma, 

Yra. ms. 

1901 

24 lOi 

25 6| 

1911 

25 1 

25 8 

selected population whoso age 

Community. 

Moan ago, 1921. | 

1 

Male. 

Female. 


Yrs. ms. 

Yrs. ms. 

lindu 

as 7| 

25 3 


Muhammadan 23 23 7} 

1 ' 
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4. The general conclusion arrived at thou is tliat althougli owing to a 
series of calainitios tho population has rotrogrossed since tho beginning of tlio 
century, it is as now constituted essentially progressive. Tho arguments on 
which this condlusion is based, however, are vitiated by the fact that Ago 
figures for single years and quinary periods have been used— figures on which 
admittedly little reliance can be placed. It is therefore advisable to oxainine 
the results given by using the longer periods commonly adopted in demographic, 
study, for which tho figures cannot but be reasonably aoenrato ; these arc O-M, 
16 - 49, and 50— onwards : prematurity, maturity, and nostmatiirity. 

T,. ^11 A-: ... u... ii i \ I • 


In all countries, where the figures are 


Pur cent, of population. 


Age-proiip, years. 


0--14 . 


liJ-49 

60--onwftTdR 


ProgrossivG 

Stationary 

Retrogrossivo 

typo. 

type. 

typo. 

40 

33 

20 

50 

60 

50 

10 

17 

80 


immigration, and the Secessioe, whore it 



Per cent, of population. 


Country or State. 

o-u 

yaw*. 

15-49 

years. 

50 years, 
and over. 

Typo. 

Sweden (1751—1900). 

33 

60 

17 

Stationary 

United States (1910) ; 

32 

54 

16 

Aecessivo. 

Washington State, 
U. S. A. 

yc 

Cl 

13 

Very accea- 
sivo. 

Maine, U.B. A. .. 

27 

! 51 

i 

22 1 

i 

! UQirogrosHiv< 


not upset by migration half the 
population falls in tlu maturity 
i period. The “ type ” of tlie 
population is to be detcrmiiuHl 
by the fractions found in the 
other two piniods. Sundbiirg 
distinguislies on these lines tbris' 
types : the Progresnive, Hlation- 
ary, and lietrogresdve, as here 
shown. To those Whipple adds 
two more : tlu; Access/ ve, where 
the population has gained by 
h.as lost by emigration : in th(!so, the 
figure for the age group 16- -49 
will bo more and less resp(;ctive- 
ly than 60. A few examples of 
population classified on these 
lines are shown in the margin 


Per cent, of population— United 
Provinces. 


1 now show the population of these provinces similarly classified. Tt will 

be seen to be; markedly progressive in type-- 
rather more so for men than for women, as 
one would expect. Perhaps liowevor a safer 
judgment may be formed by treating in tho 
same way the figures given in Subsidiary 
Table I. These figures show the ago distri- 
bution by annual periods of 100,000 persons 
of (;aeh sex of eae.h main religion (400,000 
persons in all) taken from a tract which was 
selected as likely to have a fairly normal population : that is to say, which was 

belicvisl to have boon less seriously affected 
than the province as a whole by epidemics 
and famine!. The tract so seiloctcd was a 
part of tho Basti district. The classification 
of tht!si! 400,000 persons is here shown. 


Muloo 

Femalo> 


0-14 

years. 


38 

37 


15 -49 
yoai‘8. 


50 

CO 


50 years, 
and over. 


12 

13 


Per cent, of population ■ 


0-14 years. 15— 49 years. 


50 years and 
over. 


40 


49 


11 


The selected population appears to be oven more raarkc'dly prognissivo than 
the population of tho whole province. Tt is alse* slightly sew’ssive, tor Basti 
loses appreciably by emigration. 

6. To sum up : an examination of tho available ago statistics, whether 
those of the census or those collected by the Director of Public Health, on what- 
ever lines it be attempted, points unmistakably to the same conclusion— that the 
population, though during the last twenty years it has seriously retrogressed, is 
essentially not retrogressive, but progressive ; and that given iramuuity from over- 
whelming calamities, it will rosumo a normal process of expansion which has 
been accidentally checked since the beginning of this century. 


The evidence 
of the ceneus 
rdnrne tested 
hj) Sundhiirii’s 


fleneral 

eoitcliisions 

summnrised. 
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Comparative 


neee " of main 
Religions and- 
of Natural 
Diviaions. 


ness 


6. I will conclude this chapter by comparing the relative “ Progressive* 
of the main Religions and of the Natural Divisions. For use in dealing 
with the Hindu and Muhammadan communities the figures of Subsidiary Table I 
aA) again more suitable than the figures for the whole province.* For a comparison 
of the figures for the whole province would be vitiated by the fact that for 
the whole province the Muhammadans are town-dwellers to a far greater extent 
than the Hindus, and any difference revealed might well be due to habitat 
rath('r than to religion or racial origin : whereas Basti is almost wholly rural. 
The ago classification by main religions of this selected pouplation suggests 
r 1 that the Muhamma- 


Per cent, ol papulation. 


Community nmi box | 

Hindu .. :: 

Mahumuadan -{Sas 

6—14 yOiiFB. 

16—49 years. 

60 years and 
over. 

41 

38 

42 

40 

• 49 

49 

48 

49 

10 

13 

10 

11 


Niitural division. 

Per cent, of population. 

0—14 years. 

15—49 years. 

60 years and 
over. 

Uimalay^West “ 

SG 

37 

52 

51 

12 

12 

Bub.Him.l»yaWoat ..j^os ” 

37 

37 

51 

51 

12 

12 

12 

12 

Wwtern Plain :: 

37 

38 

86 

85 

61 

50 

Central Plain jSes ” 

61 

62 

13 

13 

Central India Plato.u , . | ; ; 

40 

38 

60 

00 

10 

12 

KaatSatpuras • • f Fomlea 

40 

39 

60 

60 

10 

11 

Sub-Himalaya Kuat ••{Fenmlea 

89 

88 

50 

60 

11 

12 

Kastorn Plain -iFeCloa ” 

41 

89 

1 

47 

12 

12 


dans are slightly 
more progressive 
than the Hindus. 
Both communities 
are shown to be 
secessive to a small 
extent, as would be 
anticipated in Basti. 


The classification 
of the Natural Divi- 
sions is shown in the 
margin. There is no 
division which is not 
progressive, but the 
oast is markedly 
more progressive 
than the west. The 
indications are that 
the three eastern 
divisions will con- 
tinue to outstrip the 
the 'three Western 
divisions in popula- 
tion ; while the 
Plateau has also all 
the factors of in- 
crease. The Central 
Plain has the most 
unfavourable figures ; 
the poulation here is 
more nearly station- 
ary in type than 
elsewhere. 


The statistics seem to show that migration is not of siifiicient volume to 


affect the classification appreciably. Only in the Eastern Plain is emigration 
sufficient to give the population a slightly secessive appearance. The trifling 
accessiveness of the Central Plain is duo probably to the concentration of labour 
in Cawnporo and of professional people and troops in Lucknow and Allahabad : 
that of the Western Plain and Sifb-Hunalaya West to the presence of garrisons 
and railway settlements at Meerut, Agra, Muttra, Bareilly, and Saharanpur ; and 
that of Himalaya West to the laigo number of immigrants to be found in the 
districts of Naini Tal and Dehra Dun. 

On the whole these figures are in accordance with known conditions ; ^ and 
if there is anything in Sundbfirg’s formula, they should give a reasonably reliable 
indication of what is to be expected of the population in the near future. 

Progressiveness may also be ganged by the figures given in Subsidiary Table 
V, This table shows to be generally true ol each division what has already 
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been deduced from the absolute iigures as true of the whole province : that the 
conditions of the decade have diderentiated against people of immediately repro- 
ductive age, and in favour of those who have not yet reached reproductive ago. 
The number of children relatively to persons of reproductive age and to marrit^ 
females of reproductive ago has increased, for the province, from 62 and 160 to 
66 and 161 respectively : and in a greater or less degree in every division except 
Himalaya West. The proportion of persons above reproductive age to persons 
of reproductive age has increased (for the province from 12 and 14 to 13 and 15) : 
and that of married females of reproductive ago to all females has decreased 
(from 86 to 34). From the detailed figures of the table it would appear that 
population promises most future increase in the Eastern Plain, followed by East 
Satpuras and the Plateau, and as regards districts, in Azaingarh, Ballia, Benares, 
Mirzapur, Banda, Jhansi, and Muzaffarnagar : and least future increase in Hima- 
lava West and the Central Plain. 


It should be possible to deduce from the table a rough coefficient of ferti- 
lity : by multiplying the figure in cohunii 14 (proportion of married females of 
reproductive age to all females) by the figure in column 6 (proportion of children 
to married females of reproductive age). The co-ofliciont so calculated is shown for 

. . Natural divisions in the margin. 

' Coeffloi .£ fottiiHy. Unfortunately it is impossible, 

: owing to the abnormal mortality 

Natural Division. ! of the decado, to test its valuo or 

to draw any conclusions from it. 

; For normal periods it should bo 



Coeffioi 

>f fortuity. 

Katurnl Division. 

! 



1011. 

1921. 

Himalaya West 

. . ' 5,472 

6,004 

Sub-Himaliiya West 

5,496 

6,406 

5,C44 

Indo-Gangetio Plain West 

6,496 

Ditto OentiMl 

4,900 

6,286 

Central India Plateau . , 

5,400 

6,610 

East Satpuras 

6,936 

6,511 

Sub- Himalaya East 

6,400 

6,608 

Indo-Qangetio Plain East 

5,820 

6,696 


United Provinces 


6,260 


5,474 
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Subsidiary Table II.— distributmi of iOfiOO of each se.c in the province 

and each natural division. 


19-21. 1911 


Ago. 



^ralos. 

Females ■ 

Males. 

0 .. 

;iou 

31 z 

320 

1 .. 

129 

144 

143 

2 .. 

211 

244 

212 

3 .. 

260 

208 

215 

, 4 .. 

260 

285 

210 

0^5 

IJ50 

1.283 

1,160 

6-10 .. 

1,407 

1 ,-405 

1,339 

lO— ”16 

1,219 

1,018 

1,‘2‘iO 

16-20 .. 

S58 

748 

859 

20--26 .. 

H20 

882 

868 

26-30 .. 

861 

874 

898 

80-86 .. 

830 

863 

849 

85-40 .. 

007 

594 

597 

40-46 . . 

665 

001 

692 

46—50 . . 

•109 

384 

382 

50-66 .. 

484 

494 

4T8 

66—60 

186 

179 

168 

to 65 . . 

274 

317 

275 

65-70 .. 

77 

79 

60 

70 and over 

153 

189 

143 

Total 60 and over . . 

504 

.585 

484 

Unspeciticil 

Moun ago 

25 }oars 

25 years 

2u yea rs 

*3 months 

7' 7 inOiithH 

08 month 


Saturdl di visions, 
Himalaya i Wsst. 


0 5.. 

1,105 

1 ,‘2v9 

1,284 

1 ,21.7 

5—10 . . 

1/252 

1,230 

10-15 .. 

1,‘224 

1,1 4‘2 

1,117 

15—20 . . 

998 

960 

878 

20—40 . . 

3,135 

3,120 

3,334 

• 10 — to .. 

1,787 

1,710 

1,711 

00 and over 

499 

549 

457 

Unspcciiied 

Sub-llimalaya, 

0—5 

1,1U5 

1,337 

1,201 

1,370 

1,181 

5—10 . . 

1,295 

10-15 .. 

1,‘250 

1,065 

1,197 

16—20 . . 

9‘21 

8i8 

889 

20-40 .. 

3,140 

3,105 

3,233 

40 - 60 .. 

1,752 

1,744 

1,719 

60 and over 

495 

561 

480 

Unspecified 

Indo-Uanystic Jiain, 
Weu. 




0-5 

1,127 

1,302 

1,093 

5-10 .. 

1,836 

1,437 

1,310 

10-16 .. 

1,‘218 

1,016 

1,301 

15—20 .. 

924 

855 

931 

•JO- -40 . . 

3,183 

8,124 

1,727 

3,073 

•to— to . . 

1,7‘20 

1,795 

60 and over 

513 

539 

491 

Unspecified 

Indo-Gangslic Plain, 
Central 




0-6 .. 

1,101 

1,3<11 

1,080 

5-10 .. 

1,361 

1,380 

1,806 

LO-16 .. 

1,167 

966 

1,180 

iB-5iO .. 

834 

712 

854 

‘•iO-40 . . 

3,177 

3,808 

3,270 

40-60 .. 

1,8>U) 

1,843 

1,796 

to and over 

540 

612 

510 

Unspecified 

^'^ntrallndia Vlaisau 




0.-5 . 

1,185 

1,246 

1,362 

1,274 

10 .* 

1,611 

1,476 

10-15 .. 

1,285 

1,086 

1,120 

851 

15 -20 . . 

825 

736 

-0-40 .. 

3,14‘2 

8,188 

3,493 

•10—00 

1,671 

1,746 

1,658 

00 and over , , 

S81 

555 

362 

Unspecified 





1901. l«91. 


'orrialf 

ales. 

Kill! ales. 

Mak'.^ 

JAnnalo-;. 

33(i 

304 

31 1 

.342 

359 

159 

172 

188 

148 

165 

238 

275 

297 

247 

281 

v!79 

244 

206 

294 

335 

251 

233 

245 


296 

1,266 

1.228 

1,310 

1,308 

1,436 

1,325 

1,298 

1,203 

1,328 

1,290 

1,028 

1,250 

1,073 

166 

941 

758 

863 

704 

838 

732 

927 

829 

885 

868 

899 

913 

885 

890 

807 

896 

885 

809 

881 

892 

910 

588 

562 

503 

564 

544 

711 

G89 

719 

703 

722 

302 

373 

357 

341 

321 

502 

48.; 

510 


517 

102 

173 

17;l 

152 

150 

327 

00 

180 

513 

482 

598 

500 

643 

!5 yourh 

A years 

8 

26 y. ars 

24 yeai’h 

25 years 

1 months 

•4 months 

6‘7 months 

,»•! months 

5 4 months 

1,430 

1,235 

1,384 

1,291 

1,226 

1,469 

1,302 

1,127 

1,199 

1,301 

1,078 

1,205 

1,115 

1,133 

1,062 

810 

989 

953 

953 

918 

3,190 

3,348 

3,236 

3,329 

3,1‘23 

l,0i:9 

l,0<i9 

1,609 

1,615 

1,676 

521 

422 

499 

463 

661 


1,362 

1,272 

1,418 

1,368 

1,627 

1,332 

1,234 

1,241 

1,228 

1,289 

1,022 

1,188 

1,062 

1,140 

929 

803 

905 

793 

982 

830 

3,205 

3,203 

3,155 

3,197 

3,161 

1,709 

1,711 

1.744 

1,648 

1,688 

567 

482 

682 

601 

041 


1,243 

1,275 

1,407 

1,206 

1,867 

1,366 

1.319 

1,322 

1,201 

1,207 

1,118 

1,M9 

983 

1,145 

899. 

876 

829 

761 

957 

871 

3,097 

.3,156 

3,109 

3,344 

3,3(>8 

1,774 

1,789 

1,790 

1,693 

1,781 


476 

552 

455 

667 


7 

10 




1,161 

1,166 

1,288 

1,802 

i,410 

1,295 

1,284 

1,235 

1,826 

1,281 

995 

1,251 

1,068 

1,121 

911 

7-K) 

849 

767 

792 

686 

3,406 

3,110 

3,242 

3,138 

3,246 

1,811 

1,798 

1,809 

1,767 

1,780 

692 

5.34 

649 

566 

686 


2 





1,384 

1,123 

1,160 

1,217 

1,298 

1,231 

1,209 

1,192 

1,421 

1,898 

919 

1,411 

1,161 

1,!J71 

1,018 

738 

977 

863 

812 

701 

8,472 

3,312 

3,812 

3,28e 

!l,294 

1,766 

1,649 

1,836 

1,666 

1,728 

600 

318 

494 

874 

668 


1 
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Subsidiary Table II. — Age distribution of 10,000 of each sex in the province 
and each natural division — (ooiioludedb 


T 


Age. 


Mast Satpuras. 


0—6 . . 

6—10 .. 

10-16 .. 

16—20 . . 

20-40 . . 

• 10-(»0 .. 

60 and over 
UnBi)ooifled 

Sub-Bimalayaj Mast. 


0-5 .. 

6—10 . . 

10-16 .. 

16-20 .. 
iiO— 40 . . 

•10—60 . . 

60 and over 
Un^peoided 

Indo^Oa1M6tic Plain, 
East. 

0 - -6 . . 

6—10 .. 

10-16 .. 

16—20 . . 

20—40 . . 

10-60 .. 

60 and over 
Unapeoiflod 


1021 

Malea 

Fetnaloa. 

Males. 

1911. 

Femaka. 

1901 

Males. 

Fc*mali*s 

1,280 

1,331 

1,292 

1.848 

1,193 

1,218 

1,497 

1,442 

1,460 

1,878 

1,836 

1,266 

1/261 

1,008 

1,203 

• 990 

1,412 

1,126 

808 

708 

806 

676 

907 

774 

3,075 

3,279 

3,800 

3,419 

8,193 

8,874 

1,086 

1,626 

1,617 

1,616 

570 

1,684 

1,670 

460 

547 

422 

410 

607 

1 

•• 

• • 

* • 

9 

7 

1,206 ' 

1,820 

1,248 

1,381 

1,264 

1,382 

1,400 

1,416 

1,414 

1,836 

1,825 

1,279 

1,264 

1,028 

1,243 

1,014 

1,367 

1,158 

795 

629 

788 

641 

870 

717 

8,142 

8,290 

3.261 

3,*i28 

1,089 

8,164 

3,236 

1,066 

1,695 

1,697 

1,658 

1,643 

468 

622 

449 

616 

443 

621 

• • 


* • 


9 

14 

1,256 

1,364 

1.232 

1,286 

1,21.8 

1,217 

1,679 i 

1,605 

1.449 

1,324 

1,307 

1,237 

1,263 

1,011 

1,220 

963 

1,378 

1,128 

770 : 

642 

7t.8 

650 

85.3 

788 

2,884 1 

1,724 i 

3,160 

1,704 

3,176 

3,404 

2,988 

3,276 

1,032 

1,686 

l,(i74 

1,754 

636 1 

614 

623 

628 

512 

634 

” i 



•• 

15 

17 


1801. 


Males males. 


1,284 

1,371 

1,614 

1,899 • 

1,802 

766 

1,042 

648 

8,072 

8,208 

1,602 

1,007 

401 

606 


1,479 

1,606 

1,447 ’ 

1,366 

1,173 

949 

725 

605 

3,127 

3,198 

1,607 

1,691 

482 

680 


1,347 

1,438 

1,486 

1,343 

1,268 

1,007 

740 

042 

2,944 

3,176 

1,(80 

1,709 

646 

691 


Subsidiary Table III. — Age distribution of 10,000 of each sex in each main religioji. 


Ago. 


1 


0-6 .. 
6-10 .. 
10-16 .. 
16 - 20 . . 
20—40 *■. . 
40- CO .. 
CO and over 
Mean age 


0-6 .. 
6—10 . . 
10-16 . . 
16 -20 . 
20-40 .. 
40-60 .. 
60 and over 
Mean age 


1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

• 1 

Male.i. 

FeinalcB 

Males. 

Foniale.s. 

Males. 

FomfllO'. 

i 

i 

i 

3 

4 5 

Hindu. 

6 

1 

7 

1,146 

1,276 

1,158 

1,255 

1,221 

1,806 

1,406 

1,896 

1,836 

1,820 

1,295 

1,-iCO 

1,‘ilO 

1,010 

1,223 

1,022 

1,265 i 

1,071 

868 

743 

860 

761 

807 

700 

3,135 

8,220 

3,m 

3,881 

;i,i.l6 

4,241 

1,764 

1,706 

l,7i:9 

1,749 

1,728 

1,768 

695 

498 

586 

471 

672 

469 

26 years 

26 years 

25 years 

25 years 

24 years | 
1J*4 niontbb 

25 years 

2*GmonthB : 

9*0 months 

2*1 months 9*4 months 

Muhammadan. 

7 6 months 

1,186 

1,429 

1,387 

1,218 

1,834 

1,284 

1,36*2 

1,467 

1,371 

1,800 

1,882 

1,276 

1,292 

1,276 

1,066 

1,248 

1,066 

1,091 

866 

769 

. 860 

777 

847 

786 

2,991 

3,184 

1,660 

3,078 

3,211 

3,010 

8,189 

1,696 

1,681 

664 

1,666 

1,691 

1,718 

668 i 

677 

590 

661 : 

623 

26 years ! 

26 years 

26 years 

25 years 

24 years I 

25 years 

2*1 monthe | 

0-6 month 

2i||^]iionth8 

8*1 months 

9*9 months | 

*8 6 months 


1801. 


Males. ; Females 


8 

9 

1,306 ! 

1,434 

1,829 ; 

1,291 

1,100 

941 

837 

726 

3,192 

3,269 

1,682 

1,711 

489 

638 


1,341 

1,463 

1,383 

1,287 

1,178 

941 

837 

761 

8,070 ; 

8,188 

1,667 i 

1,702 

670 ! 

670 
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Subsidiary Table IV . — Age distribution of ],(X)0 of each sex in certain castes. 





Male^. 

Number par mitio, ago 

- 


Feinak's. 

Nniiiboi- 

po) mill 


- 


Caste. 

0 6 

6-12 

12—15 

15 20 

20- K 

4o and 
‘ivcr. 

U .5 

5-12 

12 15 15 -2n i 

b- to 

to .ind 

ovor. 


1 

a 

« 

4 ■ 

r> 


•i 

K 

9 

10 

1 1 

12 

j3 

1. 

P rah man 

111 

163 

77 

90 

309 

2.50 

117 

101 

67 

77 

312 

269 

a. 

Kajput 

loo 

168 

78 

99 

302 

244 

117 

107 

68 

87 

.309 

2.52 

» 

Sonar 

112 

170 

77 

99 

319 

223 

134 

183 

r>*.i 

90 

3U0 

224 

4. 

Shaikh 

117 

L8l 

79 

88 

300 

2.34 

133 

184 

68 

81 

310 

224 


Kayasth 

100 

loG 

76 

97 

313 

262 

1-21 

170 

69 

87 

297 

2.53 

fi. 

Chamar 

13U 

201 

81 

86 

296 

206 

141 

185 

71 

81 

309 

213 

7. 

Kahar 

124 

191 

79 

93 

289 

224 

148 

172 

67 

84 

301 

225 

8 

Pathan 

114 

188 

70 

87 

293 

242 

127 

181 

66 

80 

29.‘. 

251 

9 

Qadariy.T 

11. T 

186 

82 

101 

297 

219 

133 

183 

To 

92 

295 


10. 

Xu.ithar 

121 

191 

79 

96 

294 

219 

136 

186 

72 

87 

299 

220 

11. 

Dhobi 

l2l 

193 

79 

92 

SOI 

214 

137 

186 

68 

86 

30ii 

217 

VI 

Lohai 

116 

179 

80 

97 

299 

229 

137 

180 

73 

8.5 

298 

227 

18 

Nai 

119 

184 

79 

93 

308 

217 

134 

179 

68 

83 

2.09 

225 

14. 

Saiyid 

114 

182 

78 

89 

286 

2.51 

124 

176 

68 

89 

296 

247 

16. 

Barhai 

112 

176 

78 

96 

306 

231 

131 

176 

67 

90 

304 

233 

Ifl. 

J ulaha 

128 

206 

70 

83 

288 

220 

145 

195 

i'H 

78 

300 

211 

17. 

Toli 

120 

L8ii 

80 

93 

306 

215 

137 

181 

70 

87 

"06 

219 

18. 

Lodha 

117 

183 

78 

96 

.312 

215 

136 

179 

Ir7 

8:5 

312 

221 

19. 

Bharbhunja . 

113 

171 

80 

9.5 

309 

232 

18.3 

177 

73 

88 

:;03 

226 

ao. 

Kalwar 

117 

171 

77 

91 

301 

24.3 

131 

H.9 

70 

80 

:5oii 

244 

ai. 

Bhangi 

123 

197 

85 

lOO 

288 

207 

1.36 

190 

73 

99 

.302 

201 

22. 

Agarwal 

110 

103 

71 

98 

320 

245 

129 

177 

68 

96 

297 

233 

23. 

Pftfii 

12.5 

186 

78 

81 

:m 

22.3 

i:;8 

L77 

70 

80 

311 

218 

24. 

Ahir 

116 

18.) 

83 

90 

304 

222 

131 

178 

81 

77 

30.3 

230 

26. 

Luniya 

134 

197 

82 

9i 

287 

204 

147 

189 

70 

80 

l90 

218 

20 

Kachhi 

117 

183 

76 

90 

314 

220 

137 

178 

70 

S6 

.301 

228 

27. 

Kurmi . . : 

107 

172 

79 

88 

320 

2:?4 

J 2.3 

166 

72 

79 

314 

246 

a8. 

Qiijar 

113 

179 

81 > 

110 

299 

219 

127 

477 

65 

95 

306 

230 

29. 

•Hit 

122 

171 

78 

!10 

296 

224 

136 

172 

67 

99 

297 

230 

30. 

Bhuinhar 

102 

l79 

79 

97 

,301 

239 

110 

172 

60 

71 

319 

266 

31. 

Koori 

121 

190 

81 

8.5 

300 

223 

J3t 

180 

70 

77 

.302 

237 

32. 

Anglo-Indian . . 

107 

174 

114 

1.38 

274 

193 

101 

1.59 

71 

125 

336 

208 

33. 

Indian Christian 

132 

: 189 

85 

98 

293 

203 

138 

192 

( H 

89 

.311 

202 


Subsidiary Table IVA . — Froportion oj children under 12 and of pet sons over 40 to 
those aged 16—40 in certain castes', also of mar ried females aged 15~40 per 100 
females. 


C-Hsttt. 


1. 

Brahman . . 

2 . 

Rajput 

8. 

Sonar 

4. 

Shaikh 

6. 

Kayasth 

6 . 

Chamir 

7. 

Kahar 

8. 

Pathan 

9. 

Gadariya . . 

10. 

Kumhar 

11. 

Dhobi 

12. 

Lohar 

13. 

Nai 

14. 

Saiyid 

16. 

Bnrhai 

16. 

Julaha 

17. 

Teli 

18. 

Lodha 

19. 

Bharbhunj • 

20 

Kalwar 

21. 

Bhangi 

22 

Agarwal 

23. 

Paai 

24. 

Ahir 

26. 

Luuiya 

2). 

Kachhi 

27. 

Kurmi 

28. 

Qujar 

29. 

Jat 

.SO. 

Bhuinhar . . 

81. 

Koeri 

32. 

Anglo-Indiai 

88. 

Indian Chris 


Propoi tiou ol children 

Proportion of ]iof ons 

Number ol 

1 under 12, 

both Hoxo-i, 

over 40 per loo aged 

married 

per 100- 


1.5—11), 

femalcK aged 





16 —40 per 


M mi d 



lOU feiuulus 

Persons a god 
16-40 

foiiiiilo.s aged 
15 40. 

Male. 

Ponia'e- 

of all :tges. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

70 

102 

63 

o9 

31 

70 

187 

61 

64 

32 

73 

206 

63 

58 

31 

79 

‘..00 

60 

.’)7 

32 

69 

202 

61 

66 

29 

82 

172 

64 

61 

34 

84 

‘i06 

69 

68 

33 

81 

206 

04 

67 

31 

78 

198 

.06 

68 

3.3 

82 

198 

60 

57 

33 

81 

198 

64 

.56 

3.3 

78 

191 

58 

69 

.33 

77 

192 

66 

57 

3.3 

79 

202 

07 

64 

31 

76 

190 

.58 

66 

3.3 

90 

208 

69 

57 

34 

79 

195 

64 

66 

31 

7C 

190 

.53 

50 

31 

74 

196 

57 

68 

33 

76 

191 

62 

64 

32 

82 

203 

54 

.50 

33 

79 

208 

58 

69 

30 

80 

191 

67 

66 

.34 

78 

197 

56 

tio 

.33 

88 

213 

63 

68 

31 

77 

199 

54 

59 

33 

71 

182 

67 

03 

33 

73 

199 

63 

.57 

34 

76 

211 

55 

58 

33 

71 

192 ! 

60 

07 

30 

82 

‘200 

58 

62 

32 

62 

216 

47 

45 

‘25 

82 

204 

62 

60 

33 
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Subsidiary Table V . — Proportion of children under 10 and of persons over 60 io time aged 15 io 
40 ; also of married females aged 15 to 40 to females of alt ages. 


luid natursil 
divisions. 


1 


United Provinces 

Uivialaya, Wett 

Dchra Dun . . 

Naini Tal 

Almora 

Garhwal 

Toliri Gttihwul 

Sub-Hi oialai/a, ll’ds ! 

Sahaniiipur .. 

Bareilly 

Bijnor . . 

Filibhit 

Klieri 

Rainpur State 

Indo-Gany$Hc liaiUf II dst 

Muzufliii nagar 
Meerut . , 

BuUindbhuhr . . 

Aiigarb 

Muttra 

Agra 

Maiiipuri 
Etah • • 

Budaun 
Moradabad . . 
Shabjuhanpur 
Farrukbubud .. 

Fityvah 

IndO’danyetic Hain, Can- 
tral. 

Cawiiporo 

Fatehpur 

Allahabad 

Lucknow 

Uiiao 

Rae Bareli 

Sitapur 

Hardoi 

Fyzabad 

Suitanpur 

Partabgarli . . 

BiU'ii Bank! 

Central India lialeau .. 

Jbansi 

.falHun 

Hamii’pur 

Banda 

CastSatpuriis 

Mirzapur 
Benares Stale 

Snb‘Hmalayii, IGist 

Gorakhpur . . 

BaBti 

Qonda 

Bahraieli 

Jndo Uanijetk Hast 

Benares 

JTaunpur 

Qhazipur 

Ballia 

Azamgarh 



I’ercQiitage of ohlldiuiij 
both soxch, to — 

Persons a^e 1 Married luma'cs 

ir> to to. jigod Io to 10. 

lllril. liHl IlKil 1921. Jinj. lOul. 

iVifi ntagu of pornons aged 60 and over 
to persons aged 15 to 40 

1921. I91J. 1901. 

i ! i i 

.Males. Foni:iies.'MaIes.|Fenialcs jMules.jFemulcs 

Percentage of 
marriel females 
aged 15 to 40 
to females of all 
ago.*^. 

1921. ; 1911 i 1901 

i 1 

2 

3 . 

4 

•> 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

i 

12 

1 13 

14 

i 

I 

66 

62 

63 

161 

ISO 

152 

13 

15 

12 

14 

12 

15 

84 

; 

94 

rtP 

0\i 

ns 

7.79 

m 

140 

12 

13 

11 

13 

10 

12 

36 

36 

, 37 

42 

48 

52 

139 

145 

148 

JO 

13 

10 

13 

10 

10 

36 

37 

1 37 

•t5 

53 

40 

135 

101 

' 152 

7 

9 

7 

10 

• 0 

9 

37 

38 

38 

71 

73 

08 

152 

148 

128 

17 

14 

15 

14 

14 

14 

80 

: 36 

: 3G 

do 

08 

58 

137 

148 

134 

13 

14 

10 

14 

8 

12 

.30 

^ so 

; 3G 

{39 



127 

•• 

; •• 

U 

15 

, •• 



•• 

37 

! ** 


fi:i 

fH 

159 

757 

100 

12 


12 

U 

12 

15 

31 

! 35 

i 34 

ni 

. 58 

03 

132 

160 

159 

13 

12 

11 

11 

12 

18 

85 

86 

35 

t.d 

04 

05 

157 

139 

161 

12 

15 

, 12 

15 

11 

15 

35 

86 

35 

07 

00 

02 

161 

157 

1 155 

13 

14 

13 

1.4 

13 

: 17 

35 

30 

34 

05 

07 

(.4 

104 

167 

158 

9 

15 

10 

15 

9 

14 

34 

35 

35 

f32 

0.1 

05 

101 

158 

1(7 

13 

10 

12 

10 

12 

14 

.33 

85 

33 

59 

•• 

•• 

140 

•• 


11 

13 

•• 




30 

•• 

UC) 

Od 

rt7 

106 

157 

m 

IS 

U 

12 

13 

12 

14 

34 

35 

34 

68 

(.i3 

08 

176 

100 

160 

13 

VI 

12 

;ii 

12 

13 

34 

36 

36 

DC, 

01 

05 

167 

149 

155 

14 

15 

14 

14 

13 

14 

34 

80 

36 

(17 

(4 

75 

108 

161 

176 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

14 

30 

35 

35 

(ill 

03 

73 

ICO 

156 

173 

J2 

13 

13 

14 

13 

14 

35 

34 

34 

U 

50 

05 

J81 

140 

166 

12 

14 

, 12 

18 

12 

15 

32 

35 

34 

02 

: 59 

t5 . 

162 

150 

165 

12 

13 

13 

13 

12 

14 

35 

86 

33 

r.i 

: (.0 

00 

100 

154 

lOiJ 

10 

11 

9 

10 

9 

10 

30 

36 

30 

65 

67 

C9 

172 

168 

183 

12 

14 

12 

13 

10 

' 13 

33 

34 

»H 

05 

00 

07 

1C4 

105 

170 

18 

15 

14 

16 

10 

: 

34 

' 84 

33 

08 

00 

05 

106 

165 

166 

15 

16 

14 

15 

13 

17 

34 

36 

36 

(J(J 

05 

05 

169 

164 

163 

13 

17 

12 

10 


10 

33 

34 

34 

01 

01 

04 

163 

, 158 

J76 

J2 

' 13 

10 

12 

12 

12 

35 

34 

32 

02 

' 58 

02 

102 

153 

160 

10 

10 

8 

i 10 

9 

10 

30 

' 80 

: 30 


, 59 

02 

15J 

140 

145 

13 

15 

12 

14 

13 

^ W 

35 

1 

35 

35 

57 

52 

55 

152 

13.3 

138 

11 

12 

10 

11 

10 

12 

35 

34 

36 

62 

58 

67 

161 

138 

133 

12 

11 

11 

10 

11 

n 

35 

37 

37 

05 

01 

58 

168 

143 

135 

12 

M 

10 

12 

11 

11 

34 

' 36 

: 35 

59 

54 

03 

154 

137 

152 

16 

18 

, 14 

16 ' 

17 

19 

34 

30 

i 34 

05 

58 

03 

103 

144 

149 

14 

14 

13 

14 

18 

10 

33 

35 

3.3 

59 

57 

59 

136 

129 

137 

13 

15 

13 

i 16 

12 

18 

36 

. 30 

34 

on 

69 

OO 

159 

145 

161 

14 

10 

12 

14 

14 

17 

34 

30 

! 35 

07 

62 

07 

170 

166 ‘ 

164 

13 

11 

11 

18 

12 

14 

34 

36 

' 84 

ro 

03 

00 

149 
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V.- -AGE. Al 

Hubsidlary Table V(A ). — Proportion in certain religions of childieu under 10 and oj persons over 
60 to those aged 15 to 40, and of married females aged 15 to 40 to females of all ages. 



1 Percentage of children, both sexes, I 

I’erfuiitiige of pe.rsons 
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Subsidiary Table VI. — Variation in population at certain age periods. 

Variation pci (.cut in population (IncioaMj + Dooreaso - -). 
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Chapter VI.- SEX. 


I 

Tho proportion of females to males continues to fall. There are now !)0U 
women to every 1,000 men in the provinee. lii 1011 there were 01.'), and in 1001 
there were 087. Tho liguros for the two previous docadijs wore 080 and 025. So 
that twenty years favourable to men relatively to women appear to have followed 
twenty years favoiurahlo to women relatively to men. Tho present fall is however 
wholly different in character from that revealed by last census. In 10 11 the 
decrease of women was spread over tho whole province. In 1021 women are 
found to have increased in tho West, whore they have always been in the greater 
defect, and to have decreased iji tho East, where their numbers liave .always 
approximated more nearly to those of men. Of the Natiir.il Divisions (excluding 
states), Himalaya West and Sub-Uimal.aya West have each, relatively to l,()Ul) 
men, 9 more women than in 1011, and Indo-Gangutic Plain West has 8. On 
tho other hand, ludo-Gangetic Plain Ocutral has 12 loss, Oeutral India Plateau 
has 28 loss. East Satpuras and Sub-Himalaya East each have 17 loss, and 
Indo-Gangotic Plain East 21 lo.ss. The last named loses most as in 1911. Put 
broadly, the tendency to lose women continues markedly in the East, whih; 
in the West it has becm checked. And the proportion between the sexes is more 
nearly level throughout tho province than it has been during the present century, 
though for tho whole province it is further from parity than it has ever been 
before. 

2. Befon drawing inference,) from Hus; figures it is necessary to sii,y a 

I word al)out tiunr accurac.v. Indian sox 


vgr obsiTVdtl. 
Alw.iys obiiocvod. 
Nevor obhorved. 
Novor obsjrvod. 
Never ubHurveU. 
Always observed. 


i>M.|u,iiioii „ , , hgures have always been susi)eet : whether 

Oiwtc. iVi^o ; nbsctvod justly or iiot as regards this province, was 

men. ! Very fully disciissed ill tlu! la.st report. It 

is uniieeessary to go over tlie ground agtiiii. 

’ Tho charge of inaccuracy was linally dis- 

£L-,- :: Si; l™“<i t.. lOU. ami Um co,„lilion. of 

llliangi 9l8 Never observed. enumeration WOrO tllO SaillO tllOll aS IIOW. 

oitdai m Ne^“ s««l>i«ion alluded to is due of course to 

Khuinhar Always observed. the JJanla Syiitcill, wllioll is supposed to lead 

to the coiicealuieiit and omission of women. 
Tho figures iii the margin are therefore relevant. Again, if the sox liguros wore 
affected to any appreciable e.xteiit by oiiiissious of women, the proportion of 
women to men would not have iioen found to have fallen in tlio last twenty years : 
for every census cannot but bo more thorough than that which preceded it. 
Tho statistics may safely bo accepted as accurate. 

8. There is no doubt that in this province, as in all countries, more 
- , males are born than females*. The extent of the pre])onde- 
Numbor of maios boru raucc caiiuot bo kiiowii exactly : according to the published 
to every 1,000 fomaios. vital statistics liowovcr tho figures are as ill the margin, and 


Year. Births. 


mi 

1012 

1915 
lOU 
1015 

1916 
19X7 

1918 

1919 
1020 


.. 1,084 

1,084 

.. 1,082 

.. 1,084 

1,0S8 

.. 1.086 

1,084 
.. 1,097 

., 1,104 

.. 1,101 


while these statistics cannot bo accepted as strictly accurate, 
ill this matter of proportion tlioy are probably near the truth. 
Subsidiary Table II shows that at ago 0-1 tliere are 941 
females to 1,000 males and that the proportion increases until 
ago 8-4 is readied, when it stands at 1,088. As I liave said 
iu tho last chapter, these infancy figures have been vitiated 
by the use in tlie schedule of the word bachha to mean age 
0-1 ; but admitting thorn to be so vitiated, they can only 
point to a preponderance of male births followed by a higher 
male than female mortality among infants to tho end of 
their fourth year. Each succoodiiig census has indicated tho 


samo thing. 

The reasons for this preponderance of male births is a question that has 
exercised tho inquisitive of all countries, and every savant has his own theory. 
It is offset everywhere by tho greater constitutional delicacy of male infants, 
and all that can bo said is that this is nature’s prodigal method of doing business. 
The herring lays a million oggs, and the tigress gives birth to two cubs : iiaturo 
adjusts the quantity of offspring to its chance of survival. The additional male 


TIui se^v 

l^rujfortion 
att revealed by 
the dal 1st tea. 


The (tecuracy 
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CHAPTER VI.— BEX. 


PoasiUe 
reaaons oflht 
(li8proi>ortion 
examined. 


Country. 


Ago 

period 

jRatio. 


Ratio. 


Ratio ' 

1 

Engliiiid ai.d Walci 

1 0-1 

i:;5 

r 

1-5 

i 105 

•6—15 

99 

65-05; 

131 i 

Bcothmd 

! 

120 


106 

! 

90 

,, • 

324 i 

Ireland 

' 

Yih 


09 


81 

a a 

101 : 

Franco 

! 

122 

• • 

: 103 


90 

1 

160 1 

Donniiirk 


120 


; 111 

i • • 

: 90 

aa ' 

133 : 

Bwoden 


125 

• a 

; lOG 


: 98 

i 

125 

Nothorland.s 

1 

123 


1 105 

1 ,, 

1 103 ! 

1 . . i 

118 

Norway 

' 

122 


i 110 

1 •• 

1 94 1 


1 7 

Italy . . 

•• 

111 


i 

1 

1 •* i 

! 

! 90 

i 1 

•• i 

114 , 


births would, it luay bo supposed, given that nature bo left alone, coinpunsate fof 
tho comparative weakness of male infants and produce an equilibrium of tho sexos. 

Hero that equilibrium is reached very quickly— somewhere between the 
corfiplotion of tho first and second year. Females then gain progressively on 
males till tho end of tho fourth year ; between tho fourth and fifth males retake 
the lead which they do not lose till the sixtieth year is passed. A glance at 
Subsidiary Tablo II w'ill show that those phenomena are more or less the same 

— in every decade. In 

countries where the vital 
statistics are above sus- 
picion it can bo shown in 
another way that tho 
same age periods are 
favourable or unfavour- 
able to the same sexes. 
In tho margin will be 
found the ratios of male to 
female deaths in some of 

the principal European countries in the years 1910 — 1912. Tho difference between 
what happens iu those European countries, and what happens in this province, 
is one of degree only. Tho general tendencies in both are tho same— a compara- 
tive excess of male births, an excess of male deaths iu infancy, and of female 
deaths in childhood ; while women live longer than men once old ago is reached. 
But these similar tendonoios differ so greatly iu degree that they nisult in a 
large surplus at all ages of women in Europe and of men iu tho United 
I’rovinces. What is tho reason of those dissimilar results ? 

If it is right to suppose that nature aims at a balance of the sexes, one 
would seek for tho reason in some interference! with natur>>, Tho province is 
charged with such interferonco, which is alleged to take tho following forms 
(1) Female infanticide. 

Neglect of fomalo children. 

Early marriage and premature child-bearing. 

Insanitary methods of midwifery. 

Hard treatment accorded to women, especially to widows. 

Hard work done by women. 

The female infanticide once undeniably practised was duo to tho 

necessity of finding a husband 


( 2 ) 

m 

(D 

(G) 

( 6 ) 


social 
for a 

daughter and to tho burden thereby 
imposed, especially among castes re- 
cognizing tho rule of hyporgamy. 
That it is now practised on any scale 
that could affect the figures is, I think, 
at once disproved by the figures them- 
selves. Tho proportion of males at 
birth is very unusually high. During 
tho decade it has never fallen below 
1,080 to 1,000 females, while tho pro- 
portion in tho pre-war decade for those 
countries for which figures are avail- 
able to me were as in the margin. Yet 
males lose their advantage in an aston- 
ishingly short time— in little more than a year. This would hardly be possible 
if fomalo infanticide were anything but very exceptional. The same lino of 
argument produc(!d further disposes of tho second allegation— neglect of fomalo 
children. For female children continue to gain on male children till tho fourth 
year, when they number 1,083 to 1,000 and have almost exactly reversed tho 
position at birth. In any case this allegation is hard to reconcile with what 
is known of the character of the people. 

That early marriage and premature child-bearing make havoc among 
women admits of no doubt. Most marriages are consummated when tho girl 
reaches puberty, which may be taken to bo at about tho ago of T2. And the 
proportion of women falls from 908 in the 6 — 10 period to 761 iu tho 10 — 16 period. 
Tho real fall must be larger than the figures show ; for the returned ago 10, which 


Country. 

; ]\[aIo» :o 1,000 

fomaloB born. 

England and Wales 

. . i I'.oao 

Scotland 

.. 1 1,043 

Ireland 

a. i 1,051 

Australia 

.. ■ 1,052 

New Zealand 

1,05. 

Hungary 

a. 1 1,057 

Finland 

. . ' 1,05.3 

Netherlands . . 

1,052 

Switaorland ,, 

.. i 1,039 

Denmark 

a. i 1,060 

i 
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&8 explained in the chapter on age steals a big fraction of the actual eights and 
nines, and steals more in the case of females than in that of males, is included in 
the later period. The proportion recovers but is still low— 79-3— between 15 and 
20. But here again the recovery is really better than is apparent, being masked 
by the inclusion of the returned ago 20 in the 20—26 group. 

The statistics of other coiuitrios show no female mortality at the ago of 
marriage on anything like the scale indicated hero. 

Part of this mortality is probably attributable to insanitary methods of 
midwifery. That such mcitho.ls are prevalent and are fatal to a large number of 
mothers at child-birth is invariably asserted by competent observers. Tkere are 
no statistics however bearing on the subject. 

The allegation that wonum are hardly tri)ated is ojie that scarcely admits 
of examination. It is doubtful however whetln'r hard treatment can afh'ct 
mortality. Lastly, the suggestion that the mortality of women is adversely 
affected by hard work is completely lUigatived by tlie statistics : by the fact 
that women once they have reached old ago last longer than men, and by a 
glance at Subsidiary Table IV. This table shows that tin* castes whose women 
work hardest generally have a high proportion of women, and that tliis high 
proportion is maintained till old ago : see especially Chamar, Pasi, Dhobi, Luniya, 
Kumhar, Koeri and Kowat. 

The only interference with nature, therefore!, that can be shown to upset 
the balance of the sexes is the custom by which girls are niarried before tlu'y are 
fit to boar children, coupled with the superstitious observances and unclean 
practices which pass for midwifery among the great mass of tlie people. Thesi! 
handicaps probably account for the whole disproportion. For women lose in 
numbers only at the marriage age (1 have pointed out why the figure for the 
period 6—10 is inaccurate) and once that is loft behind recover their njlalivt! 
position to a certain extent, and finally repass men after 00. 

The suggestion has boon made that England has (in normal tiines, not only 
after a war) a surplus of women, and India a surplus of men, because the English- 
man leads a more adventurous and hazardous life than the Indian. This 
suggestion will not bear examination. Bulgaria before the war had more men 
than women. And life in Bulgaria is credited with having been more hazardous 
than in England. Nor do I understand Mr. Blunt’s sugg{!stion that males 
predominate in new countries. For this province is the last place I should call a 
new country. 

Tho conclusion arrived at then is that presupposing an attempt on nature’s 
part to achieve a balance of the sexes, that attempt is defeated as riigards the 
United Provinces by tho marriage customs of tho people. It is useless to try to 
explain dissimilarities in tho proportion of nion to women as between this and 
other countries. All that can bo done is to seek, for each country s(!parately, tho 
causes that upset tho natural balance. 

4. I have discussed the reason why in the province women are permanently 
lower than men. It now falls to bo considered why their numerical inferiority is 
now even more marked than in 1911. As a result of previous experience certain 
generalisations have found acceptance as true of India. It is said that famine 
and scarcity fall more heavily on men than on women, while epidemic diseases 
such as plague and inlluouza fall more heavily on women than on mcii. Tho 
decade has boon free from serious famine ; and it might be thought that heroin lies 
the explanation that is being sought. But there was widespread scarcity in 
1914, and tho vital statistics for what they are worth do not hear out the generali- 
sation to which I have alluded. Tho relevant figures are 
shown in tho margin. Plague has diminished in intensity 
right through the decade, and may bo left out of account. As 
regards tho influenza epidemic, tho figure (male deaths to I,()(XJ 
female deaths) given by the Sanitary Commissioner for the 
whole year 1918 is 1,085, and suggests that both sexes were 
equally affected. Tho proportion for tho inlluouza period only 
however is 1,040, and if it could be accepted as oven approxi- 
mately accurate, would account for all that is to be accounted 
for. I have however already given reasons for the view that 
the vital statistics for this period are wholly unreliable, and it would bo un8.afe to 
use them for any purpose. As a matter of a priori reasoning tho influenza 


Vtiur. 

Malo deaths pc 
1)000 female 
deaths. 

1912 

1)098 

1918 

1,103 

1914 

1,087 

]915 

1,087 

191C 

1,089 


TItc increaued 
diaproporlion 
found at this 
cenma. 
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upiduiuio uhould havu hit mou hardur thau women. J^^or it came at tho husiost 
agricultural season— when tho autumn harvest was being got in and the fields 
were being prepared for tho spring crops. At such a timo to coaso work meant 
for^the peasant at best serious loss and at worst starvation : and men commonly 
did not give ip to the disease till they wore no longer able to stand. This I 
witnessed myself. Eesistancoof such a kind, according to all medical testi- 
mony, greatly prejudiccis the chance of recovery. If indeed influenza proved in 
1918 more fatal to women than to men — as the Sanitary Commissioner held— 
it is difficult to reconcile the fact with another assertion of tho same Sanitary 
Commissioner, that the epidemic was more severe in tho West than in tho East. 
For during tho decade, as already stated, in tho West women increased relatively to 
men, while in the East they declined. It is in fact impossible to attribute with con- 
fidence the continued drop in tho proportion of females to tho inlluonza epidemic. 

It can however be fully accounted for by tho relative increase of male births 
which bi'gan in 1915 and has be(;n very marked since 1917. The figures have 
already l)ecn given in tho third paragraph of this chapter. And if tho vital 
statistics can bo accepted as accurate in this respect (as I think they can) there 
is no more to he said. As to tho reason for tho rise in tho relative male birth-rate 
I can make no suggestion. But it coincides significantly with tho war and post- 
war period, and is interesting in view of Mr. do Jastrzobski’s* observation that 
in Europe masculinity at birth has increased since 1914 not only in belligerent 
but also in neutral countries. 

5. Changes in the sox proportion within tho province arc to mo wholly 
inexplicable. The tendency of the decade has been, as already observed, towards 
a levelling of the proportion as between East and West. To attribute this 
toiidency to tho inlluimce of agricultural conditions or of epidemics is impossible 
on the evidence available. I do not think we know the incidence of tho influenza 
epidemic : but wo have no opinion better than that of the Sanitary Com- 
missioner, and ho has hold on tho strength of his vital statistics that the out- 
break did more damage in the West, where women have gained relatively to men, 
than in the East where they have lost. And competent opinion, backed again 
by vital statistics, has decided that inlluonza kills more women than men. Again, 
given that scarcity and famine is more fatal to men than to women, such 
scarcities as have occurred sinc(< 1911 were nowhere more severe than in Muttra 
and tho districts of tho Central India Plateau. In the former tho sex propor- 
tion is unchanged, and in tho latter women have gained ground. 

6. But if changes within the decade are inexplicable, sulficiont statistics 
have now boon collected at succeeding censuses and otherwise to point to 
certain conclusions of a more general nature. The figures we havo suggest 
very strongly that so3 proportion depends not on genetic but on territorial 
factors ; not on social conditions hut on natural environment ; and lastly, 
probably on climate in tho large sense of tho Hindustani “ ab o hawa, *’ or on 
some element thc^rein. 

It is impossible definitely to distinguish by race the bulk of the population. 
Excluding Europeans, Parsis, and such communities whoso numbers are too 
small or wliose conditions of life are too unnatural for inferences to be deduciblo 
from their statistics, it is only possible to say that, loosely speaking, tho Hindus 
differ in race from the Muhammadans. The sex proportion of Hindus and 
Muhammadans is nearly idejitical. It is now 909 females to 1,000 males for 
tho former, and 912 for the latter. In 1911 tho figures wore 916 and 902 
respectively. Tlic difference is wholly negligible as compared with tho difference 
between other units for which statistics havo been prepared. One would expect 
tho Muhammadan to exceed the Hindu proportion of women by more than 
this, on account of tho later ago at which Muhammadan girls are generally 
married — an artificial and not a genetic factor. Tho great advantage imdoubtodly 
conferred by this factor is, it is suggested, counterbalanced by tho tendency 
of Muhammadans to bo concentrated in tho West. Jains and Aryas who 
are in everything but mere religion identical with Hindus and who are oven 
more concentrated in tho West than are the Muhammadans havo sex proportions 
of 846 and 811 respectively. 

Subsidiary Tabic IV shows tho sox proportion for a number of representative 
castes. Those castes are certainly not races, but they are tho products of centuries 


*Iii his paper cubitlud Tno Sox Uatio ul Birth. 
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of in-broeding. Certain of them are akin to others, having probably in some 
cases sprung from the same stock. Some of them live under practically identical 
social conditions. But an examination of this table either for the present 
census or for the last convoys an impression of inexplicable chaos. If the castes 
were arranged in anyordor of racial constitution, based for instance, on their 
supposed share of Aryan or Dravidian blood, or of social prosperity, and the 
statistics were shown in graphic form, no sort of curve' would result. If they were 
grouped according to their kinship or the similarity of the social conditions 
under which they live, the statistics for each group would have no sort of 
uniformity. Brahman, Bhat, Bbninhar and Taga all probably spring from the 
same stock : their sex figures in 1911 wore respectively 899, 816, 986 and 786. 
Barai and Tamboli are practically interchangeable terms for the same caste 
having a single occupation and a uniform social environment : their figures are 
969 and 906. Agarwal, Agrahari, Kasaundhan, Baranwal and Gohoi are closc'ly 
allied trading communities with similar inaterial position and similar ways of 
life : their figures are 794, 953, 919, 861 and 961. It is dilficult to distinguish 
between the Kahar, Mallah and Kowat ; whoso figures are 932, 1,113 and 986. 
And so on— instances like this could bo multiplied.* 

If one now turn from this table to Subsidiary Table I, quite a dilTerent 
impression is produced. Of the districts here shown Fyzabad, Bae Bareli, 
I’artabgarh and Sult.anpur should bo disregarded, for their sex figure is upset 
by their loss of male emigrants to Bengal. It is also proper to neglect Cawnpore, 
where the city is full of semi-i)erTnanent male labourers who have left tbc'ir 
f.amilies elsewhere, and Naini Tal, whoso population is of too shifting a character 
to be the basis of any inferences. It is obvious at once that the sex proportions 
are grouped geographically. The hills — Almora, Garliwal and the 'J’t'hri Garhwal 
State (for Naini Tal and Dehra Dun are only partly montaiu*.) — have a uniformly 
high proportion of females ; so has the Fast of tlu' province and the Central 
India Plateau (to which parts of Mirzapur and Allahabad properly belong). Tin* 
proportion is uniformly low in the west and ct'ntre of the province. And, 
generally speaking, the transition from a high to a low proportion is remarkably 
smooth. The low proportion of Agra and the surrounding districts grows by 
gradual increments on one side through the sulnnoutaiu! tract to the hills, on 
another through Oudh to the Fasteru Plain, and on the third through Jalaun, 
lying at the foot of the Central India Plateau, to Jilanda (the* Jhansi figures binug 
upset by a large garrison town) on its crest. 

*Tho figures of 1911 »ro usod in tho abovo discussion because the larger seU ction of that voir gives a wider range 
of Instances. 
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a district is the sum of the people) found present in it on the 18th March, 1U21. 
The natural population is the actual population plus all persons born in tho 
district but enumerated elsewhere, and less all persons born elsowhero but enumera- 
ted in the district. It will bo seen that the transition from a high to a low 
proportion of women is slightly more smooth in the second than in tho first map. 

If it has been shown then that the sox proportion varies as between 
communities in so chaotic a manner that it is obvious that tho determining 
factor lies without the community : while it varies as betwoon localities in a way 
that suggests a cause of variation within the locality : is there anything to 
indicate what that cause may be? Possibly a hint as to tho cause may bo 
obtained by a process of exclusion. Fatehpur (sox proportion 911) does not 
differ appreciably from Mainpuri (816) in the race constitution of its inhabitants 
or their ways of life, in its physical configuration, or even in its climate in the 
popular European sense. But the people of tho country are very clear that those 
two districts (and almost any other two districts) differ markedly in climate as 
locally understood— in “ ab o hawa,” water and air, and especially in water. And 
the people know best in what respects different parts of their own country are 

’^Caution is theraforo nocoasary in comparing those maps with those printed ou pages 181 and 182 of the last 
Beporti in which the hatohuring ia different. 
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nnlike. It wonld be out of place to pursue the uiattev further. But it is, I think, 
at least worth consideration whether the sex proportion of a locality is not 
determined by its water— which I suppose is another way of saying by the mineral 
constitution of its soil. 


Before leaving this subject I would draw attention, as possibly bearing 
upon it, to the very remarkable vital statistics of Dehra Dun. The district has a 
shifting population, but this fact affects only the quantity not the sox proportion 
of its birth returns. And if these birth returns are incomplete or inaccurate, they 
are presumably no more inaccurate here than elsewhere, and no more inaccurate 
for one sex than for the other. Throughout the decade Dehra Dun has recorded 
a preponderance of males over females born very exceptionally high relatively to 
the rest of the province, and in most years very remarkably higher than that 

recorded by any other district. 
The table in the margin illustrates 
this point. As to what the reason 
may bo I have no suggestion to 
make other than that made above. 
The district has a very low recor- 
ded birth-rate, but owing to the 
unstable population it is impos- 
sible to calculate the relation 
between the recorded and the real 
birth-rate. The population is 
probably loss homogeneous than 
that of any other district; while 
the terrain is unique, being largely 
a broad valley lying between two 
ranges of hills. 


Year. 

Number of males to 
every 1,000 females 
born in Dehra Dun. 

1911 .. 

1,178 

1912 .. 

1,202 

1913 .. 

1,171 

1914 .. 

I.IGO 

1916 .. 

1,147 

1916 .. 

1,110 

1917 

1,110 

1918 .. 

1,184 

1919 .. 

1,165 

1920 .. 

1.201 


o o u 

•C 5.9 

.“OS 

'O q P4I 


n 

O 


" a 

rj (S 


tJ o 

43 O 
Cfl Ui 


43 2 

52* 


1,127 

1,U4 

1,138 

1,12a 

1,138 


1,172 

i'Wg 


53 

to 

<a 

43 9 

cn w 

9 

O 


1,011 

1 , C 04 

1.027 
1,029 
1,024 
1,006 
1,021 

990 

1.028 
1,015 


o 


1,084 

I , 084 
1,082 

J , 084 
1,088 
1,080 
1 , 0^4 
1,097 
1,104 
1,101 


7. The conclusions suggested by the sex statistics may now bo summarised. 
Over the province as a whole, the sox balance at which presumably nature aims 
is appreciably upset by only one, but that a very important interference with 
nature— the premature marriage of women. As between different parts of the 
province, the variation of the sex proportion cannot be attributed to any 
difference in the race constitution or ways of life of the inhabitants, but must bo 
looked for in the differences of some physical element in their habitat. What 
this element may be is a matter for conjecture, but it is suggested that it may bo 
the water or in other words the mineral constitution of the soil. 


As .to the changes that have occurred during the decade, the relative 
increase of mjilos in the province as a whole does not appear— or at any rate cannot 
be proved — to bo connected with the absence of famine or with the influenza 
epidemic of IfflB, as widely held theories would lead one to expect. It can only 
bo accounted for by an increase of masculinity at birth which began in the year 
following the outbreak of the war, and has boon progressively more marked during 
the second half of the decade. This phenomenon has boon observed elsewhere 
during the same period not only in belligerent but also in neutral countries and 
is iji consonance with a common belief— and one for which there is evidence— that 
a world shortage of either sex tends in some unexplained way to bo made good. 

For the changes in the sox proportion within the province I can suggest no 
reason ; their general tondonoy has been towards a levelling of the proportion as 
between East and West. 
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Subsidiary Table I . — General •proportion of tlie sexes hij natural 
divisions and districts. 


Numbor of fomalos to 1,000 males- 


United Provinces 


ITwialayay Weit • 

DohM Dun .. 

NainiTal •. 

Almora 

G.irhwal • • • • 

Tthri State .. •• 

SubSinialayat Wezt * 

Siiharanpar . . 

Bareilly •• 

Bijnor 

Pilibhit > • 

Kheri 

Bampuc State 

Jndo-tlangetiG Plain ^ 

^[uza£!arn:igar 

Mcorut 

Bulandshahr . , 

Aligirli 

Muttra 

Agra 

Mainpuri 

Etah 

Budaun 

^foradabad 

Sliahjahanpur 

Farrukhabad 

Etawah 

IndO’Q angelic Plain, Central 


Cawnpore 
Patchpur 
Allahabad • • 
Lucknow 
Utiao 

Uae Baroli .. 

Sitapur 

llardoi 

Fyzabad 

Sultanpur 

Partabgarli 

Bara Banki . . 


Central India Plateau 


Jhansi • • 

Jaluun 
Hamirpur 
Banda 

Eaet Satyurae 

Mirzapur 
Benaros State . , 


Siuh-Him<Aaya^ Eaei 

Gorakhpur 

Basti 

Qonda . . • • 

Bahraioh 

Jndo-Oangetic Plains Kant 

Benaros 

Jaunpur 

Ghazipur .• •• 

Ballia 

Azamgarh 



192X. 

1911. 

1901. 


Actual 

Natur.U 

Actual 

Natur il 

Actual 

Natural 


popuLtion. 

population. 

population. 

population. 

population. 

population. 


909 

896 

915 

903 

937 

923 


U82 

001 

003 

040 

013 

040 


(557 

789 

097 

830 

733 

713 


722 • 

853 

770 

880 

799 

884 


9‘.H) 

957 

970 

‘.>02 

‘J55 

005 


LOfll 

1,013 

1,030 

1 ,009 

1,032 

1,052 


1,035 

1,019 

1,026 

1,017 

1,015 

1,001 


.S'b'a 

SOS 

SdO ! 

soo 

SSI 

1 SOo 


817 

811 

823 ■ 

823 

8 -I 

1 

872 


8(51 

800 

843 ! 

850 

8G2 

851 


OIK) 

882 

887 1 

87.3 

918 

! oil 


881- 

891 

8(51 

881 

884 

912 


881 1 

91.3 

875 

887 

891 

1 907 


807 1 

804 

877 ; 

»7r, 

898 

1 902 


sn 1 

S52 

S41 

S.32 

SOS 

’ S4l 


S-9 i 

800 

817 

779 

809 

805 


852 * 

841 

848 

832 

87(5 

i 809 


805 ; 

802 

897 

878 

900 

879 


847 

8.15 

852 

813 

891 

870 


815 

812 

815 : 

818 

800 

835 


818 

787 

831 

82(5 

8(54 

85.'* 


810 

810 

817 

787 

837 

789 


818 

839 

837 

835 

851 

! 857 


818 

835 

823 ! 

HJli 

854 

; 871 


877 

875 

8.7 

871 

883 

899 


853 

807 

843 ! 

804 

8(52 

1 878 


820 ; 

790 

822 1 

829 

818 

1 85.1 


815 1 

790 

824 j 

824 

842 

1 824 


•Ml ! 

OOo 

!>:is 1 

007 

orjO 

: ois 


802 i 

811 

832 

819 

868 

^ 887 


Oil i 

880 

933 , 

920 

905 

, 950 


015 

947 

972 

957 

1 ,000 

, 981 


845 

t39 

8.56 : 

SH5 

912 

915 


8*.K) ! 

881 

‘>03 

901 

957 

1 939 


072 

9/5 

inn 

95‘.> 

1 ,027 

980 


873 

802 

87^ 

87.5 

M>0 

891 


851) i 

800 

833 

808 

870 

885 


991 

950 

1 ,005 

983 

978 

982 


1,031 

973 

1,032 

972 

J ,020 

985 


1 iu49 ! 

9(53 

J ,059 

1,007 

3 ,040 

l,0(»t 

’ 

918 = 

903 

9/1 

903 

953 

9.. 7 


iKiti 

0 10 

uMt 

•ton 

OOO 

043 


9/2 1 

901 

954 

93‘J 

9.50 i 

880 


901 

871 

932 

‘JOl 

9 8 i 

895 


902 

909 

981 

970 

992 

, 985 


955 

953 

980 : 

1,024 

'J87 

990 


1,001 

0.j5 

1,020 

1,002 

1,012 

1,010 


1,003 

970 

1,020 

1,002 

1 ,042 

i 1,016 


997 

921 

•• 

• * 

*• 

i 


U58 

042 

073 

001 

oso 

073 


970 

957 

995 

977 

1,011 

1,013 


955 

939 

970 I 

9(57 

9/3 

951 


957 

932 

9i.-5 

917 

905 

957 


922 

910 

924 i 

923 

931 

944 


071 

037 

903 

j 000 

1,030 

903 


953 

901 

98 4 

909 

982 

907 


1,01 1 

983 

1,007 

j,oa3 

.1,039 

1,014 

* • 

900 

903 

998 

905 

1 ,U i5 

908 


919 

892 

995 

922 

1,084 

l,tX)3 

•• 

9^9 

934 

091 

'J66 

3,020 

982 

1 


• The 1911 and WOl flguros for those Notut*! Divisions do not Uko their respoativo states into ncoouut. 
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Subsidiary Table II . — Number of females 
religions ai each of 


Age. 

All religions. 

1901. 

1911 

1021. 

0—1 ,, •• •. 

967 

9G2 

945 

1-2 

1,026 

1,011 

1,012 

2-3 

1,014 

1,082 

1,063 

3—4 , . • 1 • » 

1,028 

1,042 

1,082 

4—6 ,, ,, 

987 

960 

908 

Total 0—5 , . . • , , 

1,000 

1,000 

1,014 

5—10 

912 

900 

908 

10-16 .. .. ‘ .. 

801 

76C 

769 

16-20 

829 

806 

791 

20-26 

1,001 

933 

977 

26-80 

j 

I 948 

929 

924 

Total 0-30 

1 

91.9 

m 

803 

30- 40 .. .. .. 1 

915 

931 

92:j 

40-60 

949 i 

1 

1 914 

910 

60—60 ,, ,, ,, 1 

971 1 

I 940 

913 

60 and over , , 

1,106 : 

1,081 

1 ,05ii 

Total 30 and over 

i 

US.f 

U4S 

03! 

Total of all ages (aotual population) 

931 

915 

909 

Total of all ages (natural popula- 
tion). 

923 

1 

903 

896 


Subsidiary Table III. — Number of females per 1,000 males 


“f 

Himalaya, Wont, 

Sub-Himalaya, West. 

Indo-Gangctic Plair 

, West. 

Indo-Gungotio Plain 

Central, 

Ag«. 

All religions. 

OB 

rJ 

S 

Muhammadans. 

(n 

a 

0 

0 

M 

xn 

a 

•0 

a 

s 

Cfl 

S 

'd 

d 

A 

*d 

a 

P. 

All religions. 

to 

d 

'd 

q 

a 

H uhammadans . 

All religions. 

ti 

d 

^d 

d 

s 

!/) 

d 

a 

ra 

0 

0 

dS 

.d 

d 

P 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Total 0-6 .. 

1,037 

1,036 

1,099 

989 

981 

1,012 

911 

070 

1,016 

1,022 

1,018 

1,04H 

0-1 

98B 

989 

970 

949 

950 

947 

929 

926 

947 

939 

934 

971 

1-2 

1.027 

1,025 

1,038 

1,024 

1,011 

1,062 

1,000 

994 

1,0:12 

1,082 

1,044 

.1,P.'S 

2-3 

1,065 

1,067 

1,040 

1,007 

99‘i 

1,046 

988 

979 

1,035 

1,066 

1,006 

1,07(3 

3—4 

1,104 

1,100 

1,202 

1,047 

1,013 

937 

1,003 

1,007 

1,046 

1,043 

1,073 

1,083 

1,083 

1,089 

4-6 

1,023 

1,022 

1,047 

954 

954 

940 

1,030 

1,018 

1,014 

1,044 

Total 0—30 .. 

941 

058 

6’.S7 

861 

S06 

897 

841 

893 

894 

905 

921 

031 

6—10 

gS7 

962 

844 

892 

881 

918 

890 

882 

929 

910 

904 

939 

704 

10—15 

869 

880 

718 

737 

716 

7G3 

705 

689 

704 

788 

772 

16-20 . .. 

903 

928 

666 

777 

760 

812 

782 

1 773 

820 

786 

782 

828 

20—25 

928 

964 

530 

950 

938 

990 

912 

908 

951 

1,010 

1,006 

1,098 

25-80 

953 

991 

665 

876 

863 

915 

812 

800 

876 

083 

949 

l,00i 

Total 30 and 

911 

044 

564 

862 

859 

878 

889 

838 

8 S 1 

944 

044 

047 

over. 

.30-40 

917 

940 ‘ 

5:15 

828 

809 

872 

816 

808 

852 

937 

934 

977 

40-60 

884 

910 

641 

845 

841 

869 

845 

841 

866 

927 

929 

921 

60-()0 

900 

920 

583 

888 

894 

878 

847 

843 

884 

911 

910 

9j8 

918 

60 and over . . 

1,026 

1,049 

C29 

978 

1,007 

914 

887 

698 

831 

1,042 

1,067 

Total of all agCR 
(actual popu- 
lation). 

1,823,056 

1,710,644 i 

1 

94,312 

4,490,211 

3,134,144 

1,264,604 

12,145,963 

9,746,547 

2fi70^6 

11,920,193 

10,409,034 

1,171,175 

Total of all agcR 
(natural po- 
pulation!. 

1,132,315 


• • 

4,522,443 

• • 

B* 

12,290,380 

• • 

•• 

12,156,931 

• • 

• e 
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per 1,000 make at different age-periods by 
the last three censuses. 
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Subsidiary Table lY. ^Number of females •per 1,000 males for certain selected castes. 


Number of females per j,000 males. 





All ages, j 

0—6. 

6-12. 

12-16. 

16-20. 

20*40. 

40 and 
over. 




2 j 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

1. 

Brahman . . 


805 i 

947 

882 

770 

770 

903 

954 

2. 

B.ajpnt 


877 

940 

874 

776 

770 • 

895 

904 

3. 

Sonar 


840 , 

],0i8 

888 

767 

764 

792 

860 

4. 

Shaikh .. 

, , 

890 1 

1,014 

901 

768 

817 

919 

851 

5. 

Kayasth . . , , 


8C8 

1,005 

946 

799 

781 

819 

866 

0. 

Chamar . . 


960 

1,039 

882 

837 

901 

1,007 

991 

7. 

Kahar 


937 

1,110 

843 

797 

848 

987 

041 

8. 

Pathan 

. . 

878 

1,020 

922 

809 

749 

824 

916 

9. 

Gadariya , , 


893 

1,034 

878 

815 

813 

883 

907 

10. 

Kuiuhar .. 


9!ll 

1,046 

907 

851 

838 

989 

935 

M. 

Dhobi 


0.36 

1,003 

901 

801 

873 

962 

953 

12. 

Lobar 


895 

3,053 

891 

820 

786 

893 

889 

13. 

Nai 


oil 

1,028 

886 

778 

838 

916 

942 

14. 

Saiyid ,, 


937 

1,024 

906 

810 

940 

971 

919 

15. 

Barhai 


869 

1,017 

871 

742 

806 

867 

867 

16. 

J ulaha 


922 

1,048 

876 

819 

868 

962 

898 

17. 

Tcli 


*.)00 

1,033 

884 

792 

845 

907 

924 

18. 

1 odha 


902 

1,048 

882 

775 

808 

902 

927 . 

19. 

Bharbhunja 


867 

1,016 

897 

700 

806 

862 

845 

20. 

Kalwar 

, , 

921 

1,030 

909 

835 

800 

934 

931 

21. 

Bhang! • • 


' 908 

1,000 

872 

781 

897 

954 

87G 

22. 

Agsirwal , , 


1 798 

936 

921 

730 

782 

, 741 

761 

23. 

i'anl 


1 94(i 

1,031 

1,017 

897 

928 

i out 

968 

! 928 

24. 

Ahir ,, 

. , 

897 

8G4 

879 

1 70,3 

891 

1 929 

25. 

Luniya 


986 

1 1,081 

917 

852 

• 81a 

1,015 

i 1,053 

•26. 

Kachhi 


880 

! 1,025 

829 

806 

! 812 

813 

913 

27. 

Kurmi 


909 

i 1,051 

874 

847 

i 817 

890 

954 

28. 

Gujar 


j 785 

878 

778 

640 

i 078 

801 

822 

29. 

Jat 


703 

i 848 

765 

(01 

! «9o 

7G8 

782 

30. 

Bhuinhar . . 


' 939 

i 1,019 

Oil 

723 

i 73s 

997 

1,049 

31. 

Koori 


9U5 

' 1,010 

I 899 

805 

! «.n 

948 

: 1,002 

32. 

Anglo-Indfan 


1,013 

953 

i 922 

6;{:) 

i 017 

] 2 JO 

. 1,097 

33. 

Indian Christian 


926 

961 

1 941. 

I 735 

! Hio 

’983 

1 922 

j 

Aver. age of the above castes 

•• 

907 

i 1,011 

j 879 

1 806 

! 810 

1 

919 

1 929 


Subsidiary Table V . — Actual number of births and deaths for each sex during the 
decades 1001—1910 and 1911—1920. 


Xear. 

Number of births. 

Number of deaths. 

Differ on eo 
between 
columns 2 
and 3. 
Excess of 
lattor over 
former +, 
defect — . 

Differonoo 
between 
columns 5 
and 0. 
Excess of 
lattor over 
former -r, 
defect — . 

Difference 
between 
columns 4 
and 7. 
Excess of 
former 
over 

latter +, 
defect—. 

1 

Umubor iNumhor 

1 

Males. 

. 

1 

! 

i 

Fomuloj. 1 

Total. 

.1 

Males. 

5 

Females. 

Total. 

female : 
births ' 
per 1,000 
male 
births. 

UL 

female 
deaths 
pur 1)000 
male 
, death a. 

1 

a 


6 

7 

8 

9 


11 

12 

tool 

1,022,769 

949,362 

1,972,131 

702,949 

692,086 

3,44.5,036 

—73,407 

—60,863 

+527,096 

928 

919 

1902 

1,131,319 

1,0.54,882 

2,186,201 

801,046 

751,000 

1,552,040 

-76,437 

- 60,045 

+034,165 

932 

937 

1908 

I,l4(),2‘z8 

1,060,803 

2,200,031 

988,3.54 

932,649 

1,920,001 

—80,426 

—65,800 

+279,128 

929 

944 

1904 

1,154,988 

1,070,769 

2,225,757 

8vj6,100 

829,849 

1,654,949 

-8-1,219 

+4,749 

f .570,808 

927 

1,006 

1905 

1,023,092 

9t3,917 

1,967,009 

1,049,708 

1,048,-592 

2,098,300 

-79,176 

—1,116 

-131,291 

923 

999 

1906 

993,311 

919,114 

1,918,425 

953, .309 

910,027 

1,803,:J30 

—80,197 

—43,282 

+ .55,089 

920 

955 

1907 

1,022,318 

941,64.5 

1,963,983 

1,019,012 

1,023,624 

2,072,6:36 

—80,673 

—26,488 

—108,673 

921 

976 

1908 . 

9.S2,27(i 

854,426 

1,786,702 

1,274,960 

1,939,796 

2,614,761 

-77,860 

-36,171 

-728,059 

916 

972 

1909 

827,732 

761,404 

1,. 589, 196 

922,189 

858,880 

1,781,069 

—60,268 

-63,809 

—191,873 

920 

931 

1910 

1,017,065 

938,359 

1,955,424 

96:1,480 

880,698 

1,844,178 

—78,706 

-82,782 

' +111,246 

923 

914 

2’oittl 1901-1910 

lofS/ims 

U,m,741 

19,76 1,839 

9,5H0,tl3 

9,167,000 

18,747,113 

->777,357 

-413,113 

+1,017,736 

924 

957 

1911 

1,068,248 

985,070 

2,053,324 

1,082,162 

1,023,130 

2,105,292 

-83,172 

-69,032 

-51,968 

922 

945 

1912 

1,105,707 

■ 1,019,878 

2,125,585 

733,254 

657,553 : 

1,400,807 

—85,829 

65,701 

+724,778 

922 

910 

1913 

1,160,280 i 

1,072,710 

2,232,990 

857,767 j 

773,926 i 

1,631,693 

-87,561 

—83,841 

+601,306 

925 

902 

1914 

1,094,842 1 

1,009,712 

2,104,654 

816,149 

761,117 

1,507,263 

-86,180 

—66,0:32 

■ +537,288 

922 

94.0 

1916 

1,060,779 

976,342 

2,086,121 

732,010 

674,133 

1,406,74:3 

-86,437 

-08,177 

+629,378 

919 

920 

1016 

1,050,682 

967,224 

2,017,763 

720,097 

661,202 

1,381,299 

-83, .308 

—58,895 

+686,467 

921 

918 

1917 

1,122,101 

1,035,541 

2,167,642 

933,723 

841,173 

1,774,896 

-83,660 

—92,650 

+882,746 

923 

901 

1918 

977,044 

890,800 

1,837,841 

2,001,883 

1,849,879 

3,856,704 

-80,244 

-167,004 

—1,988,918 

912 

922 

1919 

795,870 

720,627 

1,516,497 

1,017,335 

934,327 

1,911,662 

-76,243 

—8.3,008 

-436,166 

906 

918 

1920 

872,094 

792,098 

1,604,192 

913,899 

828,916 

1,742,835 

-79,996 

-.84,963 

-78,643 

908 

907 

Teiall 911 -1020 

/0,307,f.07 

9,469,017 ' 

19,776,514 

9,818,879 

9,005,376 

IS,819,‘^55 


-808,503 

+957,358 

1 

919 

918 




Subsidiary Table VI . — Nuviher of deaths of each sex at different ages. 
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Chapter Vll.-CIVIL CONDITION. 


The absolute figures relative to Civil Coudition appear in Imperial Tables 
VII and XIV. Proportions are exhibited in various aspects in the Subsidiary 
Tables. 

The question asked by the enumerators in reference to Civil Condition 
was simple : “ Are you married, unmarried or widowed ? ’’—the word used for 
married ” being hiyaha, Now hiyah moans marriage by the full legal rite, and 
doubt might arise as to the proper entry whore marriage had been contracted by 
the maimed rites (dharewa, sagai, or karao) recognised, generally speaking, by the 
castes that permit widow remarriage. Such doubt was resolved by the instruc- 
tions given to enumerators to enter as married anyone regarded as such by his or 
her oastefellows, irrespective of the views on the subject entertained by persons 
of other or higher caste. 

It will be noticed that no separate figures are given for divorced persons. 
Those are nc'gligible in vrumbor, divorce being practically unknown among Hindus 
and rare among Muhammadans, and wore by direction entered as widowed. 
Persons however who having been widowed by death or divorce had married 
again were returned as married. 

It is necessary, before dealing with the figures, to emphasise that they are 
not comparable with those of any country orrtside India. Marriage among 
Hindus moans no more than irrevocable betrothal. The parties do not begin to 
live together immediately after the ceremony, but after the lapse of an indefinite 
period, generally of not less than one and of not more than five years. Conjugal 
relations are preceded by a second ceremony known as gauna, rukhsaf, or vida. 
The statistics under examination cannot therefore bo used indiscriminately to 
condemn or belaud Indian society for tending towards a lower or a higher ago of 
marriage. Provided the gauna is postponed, the only harm done by the custom 
of an early hiyah is that it must obviously swell the number of widows condemned 
by convention to lifelong celibacy. Assuming, as one surely may, that the 
immature marriage known to bo prevalent stands condemned, it could only be 
known with certainty that society ^ is tending to adopt more or less salutary 
customs in this respect, if statistics wore obtained of the age of the parties to the 
gauna ceremony. Unfortunately such statistics have not boon obtained, and ate 
probably unobtainable. 

So much and no more by way of introduction. The subject of marriage 
customs has been exhausted in previous reports, and for a full discussion of it and 
of everything in any way connected with it the reader is referred to the Volume 
of 1911. 

>ThakhtOBay Hiadttuid Aty» Bamaj Socioty. Aoooug MohammadanB coojogal liia ordioMily) btgini 
immadittoly alut ii»iria((o. 
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The General 
Siati^iee. 


2. The general statistics are su tnraarised in a diagram, which illustrates 
very well sundry commonplaces. From what has been said above it follows that 


Boand 

our 


MALES 


FEMALES 


mWi 

OUT 



.isoe 


too 0 too 


UNMARRIED 


MARRIED 


WIDOWED 


Dingrtm ihowing, for oaoli aex, DiitribQtion by Civil Condition por I.OIO at iliSoient ago pcrioda. 


its lower part illustrates realities only in the right hand bottom corner, but these 
realities are sullieiently tragic. Out of every thousand girls aged under fi\re there 
are 7, and out of every thousand aged under ton there are 102, who are married 
and have a reasonable chance of never seeing their husbands. And out of every 
thousand aged under ten there are 4 widows whoso married life— in very many 
cases — is finished before it has begun.* 

To consider the more real portion of the diagram, it will be seen that almost 
everyone who in Europe would bo considered to be of marriageable age is or has 
been married. Women are of course known to marry earlier than men; the 
diagram shows that at age 10— 1C more than half the living females and less 
than a quarter of the living males are already married. At age 16 — 20 only 96 
women per thousand are still unmarried and after 20 few more than the sum 
total of those physically incapacitated and of prostitutes. Of men just over 
half are still unmarried at ago 16—20, and between 6 and 6 por cent, remain 
unmarried to the end. Parents are loss careful about marrying oil their sons 
than about marrying off their daughters, and the older a man gets the harder it 
is for him to find a wife. This fact combined with the preponderance of males 
at all ages after infancy, and with a small amount of polygamy, accounts for the 
number, small as it is, of elderly bachelors. 

Up to the ago of 40 widows, though they outnumber widowers appreciably 

in every age period, outnumber them only (with 
the curious exception at age 10—16) by about 30 
por cent. Between the ages of 40 and 60 they out- 
number widowers by 126 per cent., and after the 
sixtieth year by nearly 100 per cent. This is 
largely due to the greater longevity of women 
after they have passed the child-bearing age, but 
must also point to a tendency among widowers to 
remarry in later life rather than in middle age. 
It would bo interesting to calculate what proportion of the married males over 
60 are in reality remarried males. If all marriages were between persons of the 
same age, if males lived as long as females, and if widows never remarried, the 
calculation would be simple. Take the top segment of the diagram and let a be 
the blank and b the lined portion of the left hand side, andflet >,; be the blank 

*Tii6re are also in the province 50 widows ondei one yesrof ago, aod 1, 985 lundor flve— figures too small 
to count in a per mille proportion. 


Age. 

Widowers 

Widows 

l)-5 

0 

0 

0 — 10 « ■ 

8 

4 

10-15 

10 

16 

15-30 

27 

83 

20-40 

91 

122 

40-60 

218 

40S 

60 and over 

411 

812 
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and y the lined portion on the right hand side. Then if widowers also did not 
remarry, a should be to (a + 6) as z is to (»+^). But widowers do remarry; 
and remarried widowers number per thousand of all conditions *“ ^ (® 

The three conditions postulated are of course not fulfilled. But the degree \>y 
which they fail to be fulfilled can be calculated on the census statistics in the case 
of the first two and approximately on what is known of caste customs in the case 
of the third. A formula therefore could be worked out by any mathematician 
possessed of, unlimited patience and much leisure— if he thought it worth while. 
The formula stated, which assumes that no adjustments are necessary, gives 363 
remarried out of 634 married males. 

Married males at all ages number 458 per thousand, and married females 
610. The disparity is obviously accounted for to a very largo extent by the 
earlier age at which girls are married. Some small part of it may bo duo to the 
return as married of women whom Mrs. Grundy would not consider to bo such. 
Little can bo left to represent the prevalence of polygamy. In fact polygamy is 
uncommon. For the bulk of the population it is ruled out by economic consi- 
derations. Among the classes influenced by western ideas there is probably a 
tendency to regard it with disfavour. It is frequent among territorial chieftains, 
and among the well-to-do in cases where there is no male issue to the first 
marriage. Even here however it is usually conditional on the consent of the 
first wife. The only people with whom I know it to be the rule are the land- 
owning Thakurs of the Jhansi district, who in most cases have throe wives. 

3. In order to compare the general statistics of this and of the last census 
Subsidiary Table I should be examined. It will be seen that at all ages combined 
fewer persons of each sex are married than in 1911. The proportion of unmarried 
men and of widows is practically unchanged. Widowers and unmarried women 
on the other hand are proportionately much more numerous than before. 

It is clear that the number of the married has decreased in the case of 
each sex owing to a different cause. As regards males, the change in the 
proportions is readily explained as due to the hcaA’y mortality towards the end of 
the decade. This mortality was most severe among people in the prime of life, 
and as has already been seen widowers appear to remarry after rather than before 
their forthth year. As regard females, the increase in the ranks of the unmarried 
is remarkably large at the age period 10—16 and occurs almost wholly in tho 
period 10—20. The cause is undoubtedly economic. The abrupt rise in tho cost 
of living has necessitated a postponement of marriages among tho professional 
classes, whose marriage age for girls is high : as Mr. Blunt showed in 1911.* At 
the lower age period 6— 10, at which the relatively prosperous labouring classes 
generally marry their daughters, the marriage rate has not been affected. 

There is an appreciable decrease in tho number both of boys and of girls 
who are married before the completion of their fifth year ; and this may point to 
some success on the part of social reformers. 

4, Civil Condition by Natural Divisions— and also by Keligion— is exhi- 
bited in a convenient form in Subsidiary Table II. This table, whoso prepara- 
tion was a most laborious process (the statistics for tho Imperial Tables having 
been compiled originally for Administrative not for Natural Divisions), contains 
material for a demographic study far beyond the scope of this report. It is 
possible here only to draw attention to certain salient features. 

The age of marriage is, generally speaking, appreciably higher in tho Western 
thsiU in the Central and Eastern Divisions. In the hills (Himalaya West) 
marriage takes place much later than elsewhere, but in the end is also much more 
universal ; at the advanced ages not only are exceptionally few persons unmarried, 
but also exceptionally few are widowed. This state of affairs was also revealed 
by the statistics of 1911 ; but the striking disappearance of infant (0—6) marriage 
is a new^enomenon. Marriage is also relatively late in Sub-Himalaya West 
and the Western Plain ; but umike the hills, these divisions have also the greatest 
proportion of .widowers (though not of widows). Women are married much 
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Civil 

Condition 
by Rdigion. 


later than elsewhere in the Western Plaiuj where also unmarried women are 
most numerous. Early marriage is most prevalent in the Central and Eastern 
Plain and in East Satpuras ; less prevalent, but more so than in the West, in 
Sib-Himalaya East. . 

At what may bo called the ofiective ago (16—40) males are most married in 

Sub-Himalaya East, where 
very few are widowed ; and 
in East Satpuras, where few- 
est are unmarried. Males 
are least married in Sub- 
Himalaya West and the 
Western Plain, in which divi- 
sions the number of bache- 
lors is abnormal. Females 
are most married in Hima- 
laya West and Sub-Hima- 
laya East, where widows are 
few; and least so in East 
Satpuras and the Plateau, 
where widows are very nu- 
merous. The local distri- 
bution of widows I would 
attribute to the fact that in the two first named divisions tillage is less arduous 
and in the two last named divisions is more arduous than elsewhere in the 
province : male longevity being largely dependent on the degree of exertion and 
exposure involved in agriculture. Widows continue to be most numerous in the 
Plateau and East Satpuras (and also in the Eastern Plain, where the water level 
is generally low) at the latest age period. Unmarried females aged 15 to 40 are 
most numerous in Sub-Himalaya West. 

To compare conditions with those prevailing in 1911, there are, at all 
ages combined, more widowers in every Natural Division. The obvious reason 
for this— heavy mortality towards the close of the decade— has already been 
stated. There are also more widows everywhere except in the Plateau, East 
Satpmas, and the Eastern Plain. As regards the exceptions I can only suggest 
that in these tracts life is at the best of times hard for the cultivator and 
male mortality is comparatively independent of epidemics. More females are 
unmarried everywhere except in the hills : this is clearly due to the rise in the 
cost of living. Unmarried males are also more numerous everywhere except 
in the hills, in Sub-Himalaya West and in the Central Plain, The hills are too 
self-contained to react quickly or noticeably to general economic conditions, 
and in the other two divisions the decrease in the proportion of bachelors 
is trifling. 


Civil Cooditioo at cifoctivo Age (15-40) (tor 1000 of each sex. 


Males. Females. 


Nataral Division. 
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Himalaya West .. 

9C4 

695 

41 

27 

8b7 

86 

Bub-Himalaya West 

SfiG 

049 

85 

88 

803 

99 

Indo-GiingetiQ Plain West 

971 

044 

85 

82 

804 

101 

Indo-Qangotio Plain Contra! 

940 

682 

78 

84 

860 

106 

Central India Plateau 

221 

095 

84 

17 

848 

185 

East Satpuras .. 

195 

729 

76 

84 

885 

181 

Bub-Himalaya East 

901 

707 

62 

29 

876 

96 

Indo-Gangotio Plain East 

205 

711 

84 

24 

855 

121 


Number per ]|000 who are or havo boon married. 


5. As would be anticipated, there are at all ages combined many more 
unmarried of both sexes among Muhammadans than among Hindus. This is 
of course owing to the higher age at which Muhammadans generally marry. 
The Muhammadans also havo fewer widowers, doubtless because their men are 
more prone to postpone marriage till late in life : at age 16—40 unmarried male 
Hindus number 237, Muhammadans 262 ; at ago 40 and over Hindus number 67, 
Muhammadans 35 ; and in late marriages the wife is usually much the younger 

partner. The relatively small figure 

for Muhammadan widows is obviously 
due to the fact that widow remarriage 
is permitted to all Muhammadans, 
but only to some Hindus. Though 
for both sexes marriage takes place 
among Muhammadans later through- 
out than among Hindus, yet in the 
end marriage is even more imiyersal 
for Muhammadan than for Hindu 
males, and almost as universal for 
Muhammadan as for Hiiid^ females. 
The marginal statement illustrates 
what has b^n ^id in ' ‘ 


Age period. 

Males. 

Females. 

Hindu. 

Muham- 

madan. 

Hindu. 

Muham- 

madan. 

0-8 

5 

4 

7 

6 

5—10 

58 

80 

111 

75 

10-15 

886 

163 

687 

489 

16-40 

768 

748 

978 

949 

40 and over 

983 

906 

992 

985 
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Of other religions the least married are naturally the Christians. The 
figures for these are largely determined by the European comuuinity, and 
requite no comment. The ^mos for Jains indicate as usual that for both 
seps marriage is contracted late and is of short duration : moreover according )o 
oriental stan^rds, by males it is contracted infrequently. 1 can find no explana- 
tion of those phenomena, which however account for the great decrease in the 
Jain population. Aryas are loss married, in the case of each sox, than Hindus ; 
which may bo accounted for by the stand taken by the Samaj against immature 
marriage, though the figures do not otherwise suggest that practice is in accor- 
dance with principle. 

If the statistics be compared with those of 1911, it will bo soon that infant 
(0 — 5) marriage has decreased in all communities. At age 6—10 marriage is 
practically as frequent as before, except in the cjise of the Jains. At age 10—15 
there are substantially fewer persons married in all religions. This may bo due 
to reform, but as already suggested, is more probably duo to economy. At the 
later ages the figures have not altered materially. As before, unmarried Arya 
males aged 40 and over are'numerous. Marriage appears to bo more distasteful 
and disastrous than ever to Jains. 

Statistics by natural divisions are differentiated only for the two main 
religions. These show the same differences in each division as in the whole 
province, save that, as in 1911, Muhammadans are earlier married and more 
married than Hindus in Sub-Himalaya East. Muhammadans also appear to bo 
earlier married than Hindus in Himalaya West, but the Muhammadans in this 
division are practically all immigrants, and the figures therefore do not represent 
- here what they represent elsewhere. 

6. Civil condition by caste is shown in Subsidiary Table V. The statistics Civil 
are not very illuminating, but corroborate two findings at which Mr. Blunt arrived Condition ly 
ill. 1911 : firstly that the highest castes have the fewest married males, and Catte. 
secondly that, generally speaking, the higher the caste the later the ago of 
marriage. • Unmarried males are most numerous in the case of Bhuinhars (699), 

Kayasths and Saiyids (604), G-ujars (602) and Rajputs (601) : and least numerous 
in the case of Kurmis (383), Kumhars (402), Basis (410), Gadariyas andlioi'ris (412), 
and Chamars (413). The reason hitherto given for the comparative prevalence 
of bachelordom in the higher castes is the comparative scarcity of women. This 
reason is not very convincing. Among the Bhuinhars lor instance the proportion 
of women to men is high (964 to 1,000) : among Kurmis it is low (906). The 
explanation probably lies rather in the fact that the marriage of hoys of the 
higher castes tends to be postponed in the interests of school-going. 

Unmarried females are most numerous in the case of the Kumhars (402), 

Saiyids (384), Shaikhs (377), and Kayasths (362) ; and least numerous in the 
case of Kurmis (273), Brahmans (310), Koeris (313), Lodhas (314), and Rajputs 
and Kalwars (316). 

The proportion of children under 12 who are married gives some idea as 
to the communities which favour relatively early and relatively late marriage. 

This proportion is highest, for boys, among the Kxirmis (211), Basis (139), 

Kumhars (134), Ahirs (129), and Chamars (122): and for girls among thesaino castes 
in practically the same order. It is lowest for boys among the Saiyids (26), 

Rajputs (32), Kayasths (34), Shaikhs and Gujars (38) : and for girls among 
the Saiyids (63), Agarwals (67), Kayasths (60), Bhuinhars (70), Shaikhs (86), 
and Jats ’(87). The reason for these variations is, I think, clearly connected 
with school-going : a reference to Subsidiary Table VI of Chapter VIII will* 
show, for instance, that the Saiyids, Agarwals, and Kayasths have a far higher 
proportion of literate women than any other caste. 

It will be noticed that in respect of both sexes the Kurmis are the most 
married and the earliest married of all castes. 

Lastly, the proportion of widows gives a rough grading of the castes, from 
those that absolutely forbid the remarriage of women,’ through those that 
pOrmit but discountenance, to those who accept it as the rule. Widows aro 
most numerous among the Bhuinhars (240h Brahmans (234), Kayasths (210), 

Bajputs (209), and Agarwals (203) : least numerous among the Kumhars (102), 

Julahas (131), Shaikhs (144), Basis (146), Bhangis and Lunias (160), and 
phamars. Dhobis, Lohars, and Telis (168). The figmres suggest a tendency 
;fl^ong the lowest castes to regard widow remarriage with increasing disfavour. 
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The Pasis, Bhangis, Chamais, and Dhobis' all have appreoiably mem indows 
than they had ten years ago. This is the outcome of the dmire oommon^jta 
aU but the very highest castes to raise themselves in the social scale : a desire 
vmich it is sought to accomplish generally by imitative methods. 
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Babsidiary table 1 . — DistrUmHon hy Oioil Oondition of 1,000 of each sex, religion, and 
main age-period at each of the last five censuses. 




Unmarried. 

Married. 

1 \vidowod. 

Baligion, sax and aga 


19S1 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1881 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1691 

1861 

1931 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1881 

1 

a 

3 

4 

« 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


14 

15 

16 

AUBeliciMUi- 

llalu Cali agaij 


452 

449 

U9 

450 

453 

467 

472 

454 

486 

485 

01 

79 

07 

64 

62 

• • 


996 

998 

993 

99G 

] 977 1 

5 

7 

6 

4 

1 aaj 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 . 

6-10 

, , 

948 

950 

944 

966 

61 

48 

64 

43 

3 

2 

2 

2 

{ 1 

10-16 


778 

778 

765 

762 

^ 782 

212 

214 

288 

242 

210 

10 

8 

7 

C 

8 

16— iiO 

a • 

614 

601 

487 

483 

504 

459 

476 

495 

601 

473 

27 

24 

18 

16 

23 

ao 40 

• • 

ICG 

168 

■nni 

166 

161 

74:1 

768 

776 

778 

777 

91 

74 

59 

66 

02 

40—60 

. . 

65 

67 

73 

mm 

66 

717 

746 

762 

786 

799 

218 

188 

165 

155 

146 

60 and oTer •• 

•• 

66 

66 

67 

45 

46 

534 

663 

59 L 

614 

629 

411 

381 

352 

341 

325 

Famalai (dUaguJ 

• • 

Si7 

505 

808 

308 

SOI 

510 

523 

522 

525 

628 

173 

172 

170 1 167 

171 

0-6 

• • 

993 

989 

IK3 

993 


7 

10 

9 

G 

} “{ 

0 

1 

1 

1 


6-10 


894 

89^4 

887 

898 

{.948 1 

102 

101 

110 

99 

4 

6 

3 

3 

1 1 

10 16 

, , 

488 

4C6 

448 

416 

489 

496 

621 

640 

674 

660 

16 

14 

12 

11 

11 

16—20 

, , 

iH3 

81 

99 

62 

74 

870 

886 

873 

912 

8''8 

85 

S3 

28 

26 

28 

S20— 40 

• • 

16 

1C 

23 

12 

10 

862 

8.8 

862 

885 

881 

122 

116 

116 

103 

109 

40—60 


10 

11 

12 

7 

6 

622 

618 

528 

539 

534 

468 

471 

100 

454 

461 

CO and over . . 


9 

11 

10 

5 

4 

179 

169 

179 

lb9 

169 

812 

820 

811 

826 

827 

Hindus— 

















Mala (allaja) 


419 

446 

446 

448 

430 

459 

47.5 

486 

4SS 

4.S'6' 

92 

79 

68 

lit 

64 

0-5 


995 

991 

993 

993 

} 

5 

7 

6 

4 

\ 

0 

1 

1 

0 


6-10 


942 

917 

944 

952 

55 

61 

56 

Hi 

3 

2 

0 

2 

1 

10—16 


764 

767 

743 

741 

771 

226 

225 

260 

263 

221 

10 

8 

7 

6 

8 

15 20 


490 

488 

476 


491 

473 

489 

607 

614 

485 

28 

23 

18 

16 

24 

20-40 


166 

1(9 

lt6 

166 


742 

757 

775 1 

777 

778 

92 1 

74 j 

59 

57 

! 02 

40-60 

, . 

C9 

71 

76 


60 

709 

788 

765 

779 ! 

79J 

222 I 

191 ! 

169 

158 

147 

60 and over . . 

• « 

69 

' 61 

CO 

48 


627 

556 

582 1 

007 : 

020 

414 j 

883 1 

i 

358 

316 

330 

tamala ( all aga) 

a a 

nio 

299 

501 

307 

297 

511 

525 

! 524 

528 i 

531 

179 1 

1 

176 ! 

175 

170 

172 

0-6 


993 

989 


904 

\ 948 f 

7 

10 

1 ^ 

6 

1 53 { 

1 

0 1 

1 1 

1 

0 


5—10 


889 

889 

881 

894 

107 

lOi 

! 115 

104 1 

4 1 

5 

4 

2 

10-15 


463 

444 

42(j 

395 

419 

520 

64 L 

! 50i 

594 ! 

r»69 

17 1 

15 1 

12 

11 

1 12 

16 -20 


81 

70 

89 

53 


882 

896 

881 

920 

907 

37 

34 

30 

27 

29 

20-40 


14 

14 

21 

9 

8 

869 

806 

801 

884 1 

881 

.127 

121 1 

119 

107 

111 

40 OO 


9 

9 

12 

6 

4 

513 

610 

519 

535 i 

511 

478 

481 j 

*469 

4.0 

405 

60 and over . . 

.. 

• 8 

9 

8 

1 

U 

172 

166 

175 

103 ! 

107 

820 

820 ! 

817 

830 

830 

Muliammadans-* 










t 

! 



j 

1 




Mala (all aga) 

.. 

470 

4CB 

467 

460 

462 

447 

463 

473 

480 ' 

I 

419 

83 

1 

75 1 

60 

60 

.59 

0-6 


996 

994 

995 

996 

1 

4 

5 

4 

1 

4 i 

1 '*{ 

0 ' 

1 i 

1 

0 

( t 

6 10 


970 

968 


973 

29 

SO 

39 

25 

1 : 

2 ! 

2* 

2 


10—16 


818 

888 

825 

82C 

847 

145 

165 

170 

170 ; 

147 

7 i 

7 1 

6 

4 

6 

16-20 


688 

680 

■^1 

561 

581 

879 

398 

419 

425 i 

398 

23 

22 ! 

15 

14 

21 

20—40 


153 

163 

156 

149 

149 

763 

774 

790 

797 ! 

702 

84 ! 

73 1 

54 

54 

69 

40—60 


86 

42 

64 

32 

32 

771 

787 

807 

827 : 

838 

194 1 

171 ( 

139 

141 

130 

60 Bifid over . . 

.. 

33 

84 

43 

24 

25 

676 

600 

C40 

C68 , 

678 

391 

366 ! 

1 

817 

318 

297 

Fatnola (all aga) 

.. 

55$ 

542 

541 

333 

528 

501 

513 

610 

511 ; 

511 

143 

145 ; 

149 

168 

161 

0-6 

6—10 

•• 


992 

919 

992 

916 


] 9G4[ 

G 

72 

8 

77 

8 

82 

G 

73 

j 85[ 

0 

3 

0 I 

4 ! 

0 

2 

1 

2 

1 * 

10—16 


611 

672 

572 

538 

666 

379 

419 

419 

456 

428 

10 

9 

9 

6 

7 

26—20 


164 

137 

160 

116 

■Eh 

812 

840 

830 

867 

819 

24 1 

23 

20 

18 

21 

20-40 


24 

27 

86 

22 

22 

887 

888 

879 

896 

887 

89 ; 

86 

86 

82 

91 

40-^60 


15 

18 

18 

14 

14 

580 

673 

676 

670 

653 

406 i 

409 

400 

416 

438 

60 and over ,• 

•• 

16 

18 

28 

12 

12 

217 

198 

200 

1 

186 

179 

768 

784 

782 

802 

809 
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Subsidiary table IL-^DUtribution by Oioil Oondition of 1,000 


( 


Males. 

Religion and Kutural 



All ages. 

0-6. 

6-10. 

10-16. 

16-40. 

'' Division' 


Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

■8 

•s 

& 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Unmarried. 

•s ■ 
•£ 
s 

1 

i 

1 

3 

§ 

Widowed. 

United Provinces— 

















All religions 

• ■ 

«S2 

407 

91 

905 

6 

0 

940 

51 

8 

778 

212 

10 

241 

682 

77 

Hindus 

c • 

449 

499 

92 

996 

6 

0 

942 

66 

3 

784 

3S6 

10 

237 

688 

80 

Muhammadans •• 


470 

447 

83 

996 

4 

0 

970 

29 

1 

848 

145 

7 

262 


70 

Aryas • . 

• e 

477 

420 

103 

995 

3 

2 

983 

15 

2 

878 

111 

.11 

281 

642 

76 

ChristiaDB 

• • 

93S 

398 

69 

S97 

3 

0 

981 

18 

1 

833 

162 

6 

411 

dU 

66 

Jains 

e ■ 

497 

372 

181 

990 

a 

1 

985 

13 

2 

936 

61 

4 

3^4 

687 

89 

Emalatfa, 

















All loligious 

e • 

457 

488 

55 

1,000 

0 

0 

982 

18 

0 

886 

111 

3 

264 

695 

41 

Hindus . • 

a • 

498 

490 

52 

1,000 

0 

0 

982 

18 

0 

880 

112 

2 

268 

706 

37 

Muhammadans 

• • 

420 

480 

100 

900 

1 

0 

068 

29 

8 

863 

125 

12 

298 


87 


















All religions . e 


465 

437 

98 

99H 

2 


970 

‘2,'l 

1 

8>0 

171 

9 

266 

649 

86 

Hindus , • 


462 

«, 

101 

999 

1 

0 

973 

24 

1 

805 

J86 

9 

261 

6J8 1 88 

Muhammadans • . 


476 

435 

89 

998 

2 

0 

977 

22 

1 

858 

134 


270 

659 

71 

JndO‘Oan'jotic Bain, Weil 

- 
















All religions 


482 

417 

101 

998 

2 

0 

080 

13 

1 

876 

118 

() 

271 

614 

85 

Hindus . . 

• • 

482 

414 

104 

998 

2 

0 

988 

11 

1 

872 

122 « 

“• 0 

273 

G4i 

85 

Muhammadans 

• • 

483 ; 428 ' 89 

997 

3 

0 

973 

2G 

1 

898 

97 

5 

282 

617 

71 

indo-aangHio Plain, 
ral - 

All religions 

426 

477 

97 


8 

0 

910 

85 

6 

720 

[ 

la 

240 

682 

78 

Hindus .. 

•• 

450 

481 

99 

99‘i 

8 

0 

900 

94 

6 

606 

! 290 

14 

232 

688 

80 

Muhammadans 

• • 

470 

447 

83 

995 

5 

0 

975 

24 

1 

876 

1 118 

1 

6 

2C9 ' 

6u3 

68 

Central India Balsa 





i 



1 

1 


i 






All religions « . 

•• 

457 

459 

88 

99 A • 

6 

0 

947 ! 

49 

4 

715 

272 

1 

13 

221 

695 

84 

Hindus .. 


459 

456 

89 

994 ' 

6 

0 

940 

50 

4 

706 

281 

13 

216 

700 

85 

Muhammadans 

• • 

466 

486 

78 

990 , 

9 

1 

973 

2C 

1 

846 

146 

9 

266 

677 

68 

East Satpiras^ 













! 




All religions 

•• 

437 

483 

80 

992 ' 

7 

1 

1 

906 

90 

• 4 

682 

301 

[ 

14 

195 

729 

78 

Hindus .• 

• • 

436 

484 

80 

994 ; 

6 

0 

904 

92 

4 

672 

313 

1 

! 15 

198 

730 

77 

Muhammadans 

•• 

457 

468 

75 

988 

10 

j 

2 

936 

02 

2 

813 

179 

8 

228 

710 

67 

Sub’IIimalaya, East— 






1 


i 

i 

: 








All religions 

- 

442 

489 

69 

995 : 

6 

u 

944 1 

64 i 

2 

749 

243 

8 

201 

737 

62 

Hindus . . 

.. 

442 

488 

70 

096 j 

6 

0 

042 ! 

67 ! 

1 

754 

238 

8 

207 

781 

62 

Muhammadans 

• • 

441 

496 

63 

993 i 

7 

0 

966 1 

42 

2 

722 

270 

8 

166 

776 

69 

Indo*Oangstic Bain, East>^ 







i 









All religions 


439 

467 

94 

993 

7 

0 

914 1 

*82 

4 

677 

308 

16 

205 

711 

84 

Hindus .. 


4S6 

409 

99 

093 

7 

0 

908 

88 

4 

661 

328 

16 

201 

708 

96 

Muhammadans 

•• 

476 

486 

J!j 

88 

996 

4 

1 

070 

28 

2 

814 

178 

8 

196 

781 

78 
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of each sex at certain ages in each religion and natural dirisiun. 


+0 ami oViT. 

1 \ . -d 

All ages. 

d 


c 

V 

y 

u 

% 

■3 

a 


o 

eS 

a 

'2 

u 

o 

rs 

a 

cS 


d 

eS 








ij2 

(570 

21.2 

317 

510 

173 

(57 

009 

204 

310 

511 

179 

35 

722 

243 

356 

501 

143 

HI 

003 ’ 

310 

344 

487 

169 

no 

718 , 

232 

405 

477 

118 

129 

495 i 

: 

370 

344 

433 

223 

26 

1 

HUH ! 

100 

308 

340 ; 

152 

25 

816 j 

100 

305 

543 

152 

39 

713 

1 

24H 

337 

518 ! 

145 

tr> 

660 ! 

275 

326 

S06 : 

168 

77 

042 • 

281 

314 

309 ' 

177 

35 

7u8 

257 

357 

496 

147 

77 

022 

301 

338 

491 

171 

Mi 

000 

308 

329 1 

495 

176 

39 

70H 

253 

371 

489 

140 

()U 

072 

2(52 

297 

524 

179 

70 

i 004 

2M5 

289 

527 

184 

3D 

71C 

245 

348 

504 

148 

7(J 

000 

25H 

299 

500 

201 

7D 

(>01 ' 

200 

296 

502 , 

202 

35 

738 : 

227 

332 

478 

190 

05 

708 ' 

227 

313 

505 

182 

(17 

706 1; 

228 

310 

506 

184 

44 

I 730 : 

1 1 

220 

356 

491 

153 

39 

1 j 

I 754 ’ 

207 

325 

513 

162 

42 

1 749 : 

209 

322 

510 

163 

24 

784 : 

1 i 

192 

343 j 

525 

132 

51 

I G80 

209 

1 

313 

504 

183 

54 

; 070 

270 

307 1 

503 

188 

25 

i 709 1 

J ! 

! 200 

i 

361 ; 

i 

497 

142 


i> DU- :ir> M U7S MID 

Tj 1 Di(> -Vi I Ji.'iU 


r,l H .|HU I 


sii :i I r.in -nr, 


37-2 • fU)3 




1 




in 

— UK 


10 and over. 








d 

D 



J 

y 

s 

2 


i 




rt 


d 

■:! 



r-', 

>• 

U 


> 

M i 

SfiM 

10 . 

i) 

liM7 

664 

- 7 

S 14 

109 

s 

1 8 

6(5 4 

ni 

872 

77 

15 

187 

4DM 

1/1 

842 

11(5 

8 

I5M 

nao 

1 r! 

79M 

()«> 

10 

5 1 0 

4 60 


792 

k;. 

0 

;558 

(5 k; 

1:7 

SH7 

su 

5 

•J88 

607 

•ji 

.SS9 

87 

1 

48S 

618 

49 

877 

so 

7 

100 

633 

:’8 

8' M 

99 

8 

412 

650 

:vA 

sni) 

111 

(. 

41.1 

602 

nil 

870 

80 

10 

ii a 

527 

Mi* 

SO-l 

104 

12 

428 

600 

vl 

891 

82 

12 

4134 

551 

ni 

81,9 

80 

IM 

•IsS 

499^ 

"1 

8 MI 

ll'(i 

10 

446 

515 

28 

8:i8 

lai 

8 

a97 

596 

UM 

8i>s 

79 

2 a 

498 

479 

17 

818 

i::5 

1 1 

i 

ano 

! 

umm 

1 n 

849 

IMO 

!0 

M6(i 

034 

MO 

848 

UM 

41 

a72 j 

(07 

M4 

san 

IMI 

l: 

410 

578 

Ml 

‘4tM 

IMM 

10 

407 

683 

MM 

Hi .9 

98 

18 

440 : 

j 

612 

29 

h 7 u 

96 

0 

4G1 i 

633 

28 

87J 

100 

(. 

462 ; 

642 

ao 

894 

70 

8 

614 : 

478 

24 

856 

121 

D 

419 

578 

1 2 a 

862 

125 

8 

40i’. 

68:; 

' an 

885 

80 

18 

483 

499 
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Subsidiary 'rabic I . — Didribntion by main a;je -periods and Cioil Condition of 

10,000 of rat h sex and. main ndiriiov. 






Males. 





Kcligion rnicl figo. 


Unmarried. 

Matiicil. 

Widow ed. 

Unm:irr;t*d. 

Marr od. 

Widowed. 

All relijions 

•• 

. . 

4.521 

4.568 

911 

3.113 

5.093 

1,134 

1 

U- 10 



2,470 

77 

4 

2 . 5:11 

151 


10-15 

• • 

.. 

1)18 

259 

12 

■107 

50S 

lo 

15—10 



957" 

2.71 

507 

12:1 

9,419 

1 

! 420 

10 and over 



140 

1,520 

588 

22 

1,018 

1,1!92 

Hindus 

.. 


4,4-St 

iym 

m 

:i,ioo 


I.7SS 

0-10 

. . 

. . 

2,4<i2 

84 

1 

2,505 

159 

\ ^ 

10- 15 

. . 

• • 

925 

275 

: 

408 i 

! 524 

; 17 

15 - 40 

.. 

• • 

947 

2 . 7:11 

:^14 

107 

:i,42:i 

410 

•10 and over 

. . 

.. 

150 

J,5M 

59 1 

20 

1 1,000 

l,*{2) 

il uhaminadiins 

.. 


■i.OUs 

4, /5*9 

suit 

5,562 

■ njjo'i 

i/r.ii 

0—10 

.. 

. . 

2,507 

4> 

•) 

2,077 

1 12 

■\ 

10-15 

. . 

. . 

1,081 

185 

9 

(52 

104 

IL 

15-40 

<• 


971 

2.005 

270 

200 

:Moi 

'00 

•lO and ovor 

•• 


79 

1 . 0:14 

552 

:i:} 

1,088 

I.IIO 


CUAPTKU Vil. — crvri- CONDITION'. inn 

Subsidiary Tablo IV . — FropoHion 0/ tlie sexes by Oioil Coiulitiun ut certain ayes 
for nligions and natuial dioisions. 






Number of females [ler 1,000 males. 


I 




All ages 


0-10 

10-15. 


15-40. 

40 and over. 

lieligious :iiul iiuiural 
divisions. 

i 1 

^ 1 

fj i 

a ! 

& i 

0 

C 

c8 

>3 : 

r— 

a 

? 

0 

•r) 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

. 1 

■y 1 

1 "S ' 

s E j 

I-' ■ ; 

'tr 

o 

o 

na 

'J 

kt 

« 

B 

a 

: 

! 

i 

rd 1 

O 

U4 

u 

a 

^ ' 

'T3 

<0 

Ij 

o 

■x> i 

S ' ; 

c3 1 

S , t: 

Q ^ n ■ 

IJ I 

a> 

0 

•73 

1 

■) 

3 

1 

0 ; i; 7 

8 0 

10 

11 

12 ' 

13 

14 : 1.5 ‘ 

■; ! 

10 

United Provinces— 







- 

) 


i ! 

■ i 


All roligi'Jiis , . 

Hindus 

Mubiininiaclaii.i 

Ar^as 

Jains 

Christians 

637 
629 
692 
586 
584 : 

638 ' 

1.013 

1.002 

1021 

941 

983 

1.007 

1,730 

1,760 

1.566 

1.327 

1.437 

1.444 

‘»:iu i.7;s 

027 . 1.71.‘I : 1,428 
05 L . 2,284 ' l,7-2:» 

881 ; 2,1)21) \,m 

1)43 1 1,230 . 2,000 
020 ‘ 2,000 ; 2,272 

1 

47; 1,771 

lOo • l,74i 
540 : 1,087 
535 ‘ 1,0l5 
.573 ; 3,705 
010 ! 1,782 : 

1,‘'50 

1,270 

1 ,07l) 
8ln 
2,185 
724* 

1 Li, 
JO-; 
187 
117 
iUO 
20 

1,1 16 
1,110 
l.IOi 1 
1,041) 1 

1,100 i 
1,128 i 

1,2.1.U 

1,273 

1,015 

1,2’;) 

1 ,.523 
SOI 

1.13 008' 
120 ! 01)8 
:;oo 007 ■ 

83 01.8 i 
K) 504 1 
737 708 1 

1,001) 

2,0/8 

1,812 

1,303 

1 ,303 
1,782 

llimalayai Wetl— 










' 


All religions .. 
liiiiduB 

Muhammadans 

627 

635 

513 

1.033 

1.056 

716 

2.557 

2.780 

926 

071 0,208 ' ur.45 

075 a,:-;48 ^ 1,700 

922 2,120 : o:3U 

I5ij 4,130 
413 1,270 

.518 ' 2,128 

1 

4,0i'8 

5,000 

001 

05 

80 

70 

1,177 
1,205 
778 j 

1 

1,027 

*) »)‘>’7 

500 

172 555 
138 5 .5 
102 308 

2,80.5 

2,000 

1,220 

Sub-Hi)ii>alayaf - 





1 



1 




All religious .. 

Hindus 

Muhammadans 

607 

583 

667 

1.000 

997 

1.011 

1,492 

1,504 

1,473 

007 2,000 : 1,205 

ho; 3,o:i7 i,43o 

037 2,710 ; 1,570 

i 

•JK5 1,9:i5 
145 1,1) Hi 

575* 1,980 

i 

1,050 

1,153 

82.; 

121 

103 

105 

1,H8 

1,105 

1,175 

],002 

1 ,05 1 
1,003 

103 .501 

73 OoO 
2C4 577, 

1 .782 
1,781 
1,800 

i’/ai/j-j Wait— 




1 1 

1 

i 





' , 


All religious .. 

Hindus 

Muhammadans 

591 

572 

673 

996 
999 
. 1.004 

1.353 

1,422 

1,385 

03u 1 2,804 • 1,045 

001 ; H,404 i J,003 

050 : 1,500 I 1,828 

i:to 2,(iU0 ; 

lOl! . ‘2,711 ' 
505' 1 5*. 030 ; 

l,2;iH 

1,107 
1,00 1 

00 

Ri) 

57 

J,112 

l.KiO 

1,172 

J,U13 
1,081 
01' 1 

130 588, 
122 012 

200 , .585 ' 

' 

I, 585 

J, ;530 

1.077 

fndo-Ganijatic Vtain, Can' 
Iral— 

All religions .. 

Hindus 

MuhaiiimadauB 

641 

633 

697 

1,012 

1,007 

1,057 

1,700 

1,702 

1.666 

032 : 1,480 1,197 

O-B ; 1,423 ; 1,105 
058 : 2,002 : 1,014 

1 

! 

503 i 1,'104 
493 ' 1,1*21 
538 i 2,100 

i 1 

1,11.2 

1,107 

1,072 

120 

ill* 

220 

1,105 
1,151. ! 
1,201 

1,272 

1,591 

1,120 

111 1.20' 
110 500, 
5.50 048 

1,072 

2 , 12.5 

i.S'| 

Cantral India Vlatenu— 





i 1 

1 j 



i 


i 


All religions .. 

Hindus 

Muhammadans 

612 

610 

668 

1.027 
: 1,032 
982 

2,128 

2,119 

2,187 

807 2,4:io ; 002 

892 : 2,410 ' 889 

907 1 2,390 1 2,800 

401 1 1,780 
393 1 1,702 i 
495 i 2,100 1 

1 

1,345 

1,340 

i,30i; 

71 

05 

1 30 

1,122 

1,122 

1,128 

I 1,181 
i 1,478 

I 1,185 

1 -18 ' 502 ] 
13 1 504 : 
OUO ' 522 ; 

2,572 

2,502 

^,708 

East Satpnraa-" 




' 

1 





i 


All religions .. 

Hindus 

Muhammadans 

715 

712 

739 

1.046 

1.051 

1,000 

2,093 
2,313 1 
1,942 

903 1,1 30 1,917 

058 1,020 2,050 

1,023 1,717 1,773 

607 ! 1,500 
50(i ; 1,572 
511 1 2,155 

1,505 

1,501 

2,018 

181 

181 

133 

1,170 

1,181 

1,117 

1,7.58 

1 ,780 
1,327 

200 003 ' 
MO 005 
1,0(10 5.^3 

2,052 
2,088 
2, 20-1 

Eait-- 




■ 








All religions . . 

Hindus 

^luhammadaiis 

704 

697 

738 

1.003 

1.003 

1.006 

2,245 
, 2.286 
1,984 

050 1,015 1,915 

950 1,587 2,252 

010 2,024 1,500 

6.5U ! 1,185 
557 i 1,500 
.500 1,385 ' 

I. 300 

J, 357 
1,371 

137 

l‘.8 
21 1 

1,133 
1,1 33 
1,1.10 

1,470 

1,517 

1,157 

1.73 012 ! 
157 000 
311 (;5'2 

2,700 

2, .5 :8 
2, 107 

Jndo-Cangatic VlaiUt Kait^ 








1 




All religions 

Hindus 

Muhammadans 

690 

682 

757 

1.049 

1,039 

1,152 

1.893 

1,914 

1,624 

015 1,078 • 1,087 

013 1,017 1,027 

OOO 3,281 1,270 

1,50 1,10! 

4410 , 1,10 2 
525 2.()!'0 

1.18-; 

I.ISI 

1,107 

1 22 
11 1 
20 ; 

. 1,213 
; 1,105 
: 1,:!78 

l,i:;7 
: 1,280 
1,230 

10.5 t.U.5 
IK) 003 
III, 3 020 

2 , 1 :. 8 

2,fi2:S 

1,725 





— 
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(JliAPTKR VII. — CIVIL CONDITION 


Subnidiary Tabic V.-- Distribuiion ly Oivil OondiHon oj 1,(K)0 


of 1,000 nmlcs of ouch ugo by civil coudition* 




All ages. 


U-5. 


5- 

-Vi. 


12 

20. 



20-40. 


40 and over 



liuiitod. 
























nf 























.o 


•g 


















rt 

1 







g 

a 








1 

Im 

o 

-g 

s 

c 

IH 

o 

3 

B 





O 

.'H 

1 








iJ 



L> 


iS 

P 






P 








5 

1; 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 


If) 

17 

18 

19 

1 

Brabmaii 

4SS 

412 

133 

989 

9 

2 

987 1 

58 

5 

0(i9 

850 


21 1 

007 

liO 

97 

546 

857 

J.. 

JUjput 

501 

403 

96 

989 : 

8 

.‘i 

908 

82 

5 

709 

209 


‘258 

{.57 

90 

120 

018 

2 )2 


Soii:»r 

465 

424 

111 

977 

‘.dU 

8 

912 

.54 

1 

0‘z9 

828 

13 

201 

091 

106 

92 

599 

;u.9 

1. 

Sliuikli 

471 

438 

01 

909 


7 

950 I 

88 

0 

721 

242 

87 

177 

785 

88 

48 

713 

241 


l\cl\U8lll 

504 

383 

113 

987 

11 

•j 

959 

8J 

7 

707 

‘202 

8L 

L'70 

I 020 

98 

128 

578 

299 

0 

Chamur 

413 

500 

87 

980 

U 

8 

870 1 

122 

8 

m 

194 

U 

88 

1 824 

93 

37 

7:0 

2-i:; 

7. 

Kiiliur 

452 

452 

96 

•jfiO 

-17 

3 

988 

08 

4 

1.02 

800 

38 

138 

i 708 

104 

40 

092 

202 

8. 

Puthiiu 

486 

426 

86 

975 

23 

2 

917 

17 

0 

769 

219 

22 

210 

1 ■;o2 

88 

48 

721 


♦.). 

Gudai'iyu 

412 

476 

112 

98J 

1 1 

1 

891 . 

108 

0 

191 

491. 


111 

700 

1‘28 

■19 

650 i 

3UL 

Ju. 

Kumhur 

402 

496 

102 

981- 

1 } 

<2 

858 * 

181 

8 

4.50 

500 


98 

790 

112 

40 

088 ! 

271 

n. 

Idiubi 

432 

470 

98 

985 

11 

8 

912 

88 


588 

•ILO 


115 

782 

108 

44 

07fl 

i'Sl) 

i‘j. 

Lohiir 

425 

463 

112 

98 . 

(‘2 


905 

87 

8 

527 

4‘21 


142 

7.19 

119 

60 

GtO ' 

281 

13, 

Niii 

449 

447 

104 

9.S7 

il 


1>80 

59 

5 

on 

351 


Ml 

747 

112 

50 

COO 

281 

14. 

Suiyicl 

504 

415 

81 

97o 

28 

1 

971 

25 

4 

812 

109 


235 

: 688 

77 

55 

720 

219 

15. 

Biirhai 

436 

449 

115 

98J • 

1 .*1 

8 

912 : 

01 

1 7 

588 

370 


1.50 

i 7.36 

115 

02 

010 

802 

10. 

Julaha 

445 

465 

90 

991 

8 

1 

925 : 


5 


890 

i 

lo7 

; 801 

92 

80 

709 

201 

17. 

Toll 

423 

477 

100 

982 ' 

17 

1 

909 

87 

1 

618 

112 

40 

121 

709 

no 

47 

088 

270 

18. 

hodhu 

421 

467 

112 

978 


8 

on 

80 

9 

50H 

418 

49 

18.1 

761 

118 

54 

047 

297 

19 

Bharbfaunjii,, 

437 

450 

113 

98-1 

11 

2 

918 ' 

70 

0 

581 

872 

' ‘iJ 

i(.;4 

718 

118 

68 

013 

289 

‘JO. 

Kulwar 

420 

471 

109 

988 

10 

2 

912 

81 

7 

5 10 

425 

! 

HO 

739 

115 

01 

009 

270 

•Jl. 

Bhang i 

446 

447 

107 

977 , 

10 

7 

915 . 

75 

10 

510 

R8 

' 52 

121 

757 

122 

55 

GOO 

28.3 

2‘J. 

Agiirwal , , 

478 

387 

135 

980 

18 

2 

919 , 

10 

5 

072 

288 

•15 

238 

64 i 

l‘Jl 

HO 

500 

iOli 

2'i', 

Pa.si 

410 

506 

84 

989 , 

10 

1 

855 : 

J89 

0 

525 

440 

, 85 

109 

808 

88 

38 

7;m. 

2iS 

24. 

Ahir 

421 

474 

105 

98 . 

18 

1 

801- 

129 

; 8 

5, 8 

•138 

, 84 

117 

742 

in 

52 

0<1 

‘87 

25. 

Luniya 

435 

478 

87 

987 

11 

‘2 

890 

104 

0 

•187 

4lH 


113 

790 

97 

10 

710 

‘.'U- 

20. 

Kachhi , , 

439 

453 

108 

993 

0 

1 

955 

42 

8 

581 

:.82 


no 

759 

112 

■18 

001 

801 

27. 

Kurmi 

383 

509 

108 

981 

17 

ii 

771 

211 

18 

1.59 

499 


102 

7.18 

105 

78 

C52 

276 

28. 

f 

(ill jar 

502 

391 

107 

J)80 

12 

2 

958 

88 

A 

( »58 

810 


230 

001 

103 

no 

578 

31‘2 

29. 

JiiL 

489 

384 

127 

991 

7 

«> 

958 

89 

8 

003 

8J9 


233 

h'M) 

131 

99 

548 


30. 

Bhuiiiliiir .. 

509 

379 

112 

978 

‘27 


!)5S 

.89 

.1 

07<i 

285 


291 

009 

97 

128 

504 

818 

.31. 

Koori 

412 

482 

108 

t»90 

10 


890 

l05 

5 

477 

481 


119 

701 

120 

.35 

084 

281 

32. 

Anglo- Indian 

704 

256 

40 

1 ,00U 


•• 

.1 ,000 

•• 


951 

■If) 


.504 

■459 

87 

233 

CIO 

151. 

.33 

Indian Chris- 

557 

364 

79 

998 

<■> 


902 

.‘;8 

, , 

04') 

38'1 

! 20 

398 

' 510 

92 

U 

7n 

2)9 


tiun. 



Unmarried . 


DHAl'TEB Vn.— CIVIL CONOITIOX 


ill 


of each sex at ceitain ayes for selected castes. 


Dibtl'ibutioii of 1,00U fomak:^ of iMoh - by rivil eoiiditii)ii. 


All .igos- 


U-.J 


20 


310 

315 

350 
377 

362 

318 
345 
358 

316 
402 
335 
334 ' 

338 

384 

332 

352 

325 

314 
338 

315 

353 
338 

319 

316 

351 
324 
273 

333 

348 

323 

313 

553 

391 






'c: 

o 


S-I 



-Zi 

£ 




.. 


21 

ii’J 

i TA 

21 

456 

234 

m 

10 

476 

209 

nyo 

8 

473 

177 

082 . 

11 

479 

144 


it 

428 

210 

OOi) 

S 

524 

158 

1 082 

1 1 

492 

163 

i)Sj 

15 

479 

163 

!»7 ; 

11 

518 

166 

087 , 

11 

496 

102 

: 8-f ' 

14 

507 

158 

070 . 

10 

508 

158 

OK,-) : 

13 

495 

167 

088 

10 

450 

166 

000 

8 

502 

166 

001 

8 

517 

131 

087 

11 

517 

158 

08] 

18 

514 

172 

075 

20 

500 

162 

088 

10 

502 

183 

07fl 

21 

497 

150 

082 i 

12 

439 

203 

078 

l-l 

535 

146 

001 

s 

519 

165 

OHi) 

M 

499 

ISO 


lu 

500 

176 

'■'•Ol! 

(') 

539 

188 

!)70 

10 

499 

168 

077. 

•J1 

492 

160 

08(J 

18 

437 

240 

OOo 

U) 

511 

176 

m 

15 

342 

105 

1 ,()0{) 


494 

115 

004 

5 


I 




• I 


2 

'j 

7 

1 

*1 

1- 


Ki 


I, 


•) 

;{ 


0 

1 

J 

1 


‘1 


1 



.j - 12 . 



12 - 20 . 





-j 



h 




V 

i 

a . 




L 

1. 

-2 


ri 


— 







P. 


20 

27 

L 8 


30 

■U 

885 

107 

8 

l 05 

018 

.57 

880 

103 

S 

-72 

073 . 

55 

871 

US 

IJ 

185 

0.52 

01 

01 0 

SO 

'• 

301 

•1/ 4 

lO 

035 

Oo 

5 

•U' 

0 . 3 

15 

770 

21-1 

o 

101 

701 

1 S 

S <*) 

127 

7 

. 50 

00 1 ' 

17 

807 

05 

s 

00 

5 0 

32 

701 

100 

lo 

188 

7 i 2 

50 

713 

215 

2 

185 

700 

•55 

830 

103 

7 

‘134 

712 

5 1 

835 

158 

7 

211 

713 

-10 

800 

123 

8 

203 

i 05 

•12 

0-11 

53 

3 

4 o:i 

170 

31 

877 

118 

5 

1 ‘ 1 ! 

7 ol 

54 

825 

171 

• 1 . 

271 

7 o 7 

22 

811 

183 

0 

211 

7 -f 5 

41 

802 

173 

27 » 

-11 

71 ■ 

•17 

811 

loi 

7 

203 

flOo 

•17 

821 

100 

10 

L-ll 

Too 

5 J 

8-11 

150 

0 

251 

070 

To 

Oil 

57 

0 

323 

000 

71 

701 

230 

(; 

10 1 

7z ‘ 

27 

770 

217 

7 

200 

703 

3 ( 

828 

loi; 

0 

:Ml 

(•0 . 

03 

on 

117 

0 

107 

703 

30 

0. 0 

310 

12 

212 

751 

37 

S 85 

100 

0 

-.00 

»;so 

51 

0('0 

87 

7 

270 » 

078 

10 

027 

70 


313 

0! 1 

! 

8U0 

JOO 

lo 

101 

7 i:; 

1 3 

1,000 

•• 

•• 

851 

1 Jl 

25 

805 

loi 

1 

350 

U’.l 

1 : 


20 4i) 40 and over. 


V 



c 

j 



ll 

£ 

'3 


'JS 

§ 

F 

6 

y 

a 

■j 

Ei 

0 


'Pi 



Pi 

b 

32 

.‘•3 

31 

3.- 

30 

37 

10 

778 

L03 

lo 

3S4 

000 

17 

SO . 

177 

12 

. 4. 5 

573 

34 

818 

J18 

25 

114 

531 

II 

S 1 

05 

2 5 . 

488 

•187 

Jt> 

700 

1 85 

1 L 

112 

•171 

15 

800 

no 

0 

•104 

.527 

lO 

S51 

l23 

15 

-105 

520 

30 

SOI 

Ii 0 

2 I 

401 

488 

18 

8.50 

132 

12 

■1(.3 

525 

21 

SOI 

118 

10 

470 

511 

2'! 

S58 

no 

10 

471 

513 

25 

S58 

117 

15 

•183 

502 

20 

Sij3 

127 

II 

155 

.531 

42 

8 .0 

122 

20 

1.77 

503 

20 

850 

121 

17 

471 

512 

20 

800 

HI 

12 

513 

47.5 

24 

850 

317 

14 

•102 

524 

13 

8 .1 

I'.O 

10 

1-15 

515 

3:! 

830 

L'8 

;8 

ICO 

503 

27 

SI4J 

1.33 

18 

•Ml 

538 

•lu 

814 

lio 

27 

475 

498 

30 

781 

IMI 

20 

•JU7 

573 

18 

SOO 

no 

11 

511 

•178 

17 

s. -1 

no 

II 

•171 

518 

32 

818 

10 

I 1 

..iu 

170 

10 

8.|0 

138 

1 1 

130 
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Chapter VIII.-LITERACY 


Tlio statistics of literacy an' shown in Tmpona] Tahlos VTTT and TX. 
These give the figures, the former l)y locality, religion and age, the latt<'r for 
certain castes seh'ctc'd to nspH'sc'iit all grades of soei('ty. Subsidiary '.I’fihlcs I to 
VI summarise the statistics in a form more easily intelligil)le, and Subsidiary 
Table VJI reproduces certain relevant returns of Llu' I'hluoation DepartiiKuit. 

2. At tjie present census, as in 1911 and 1901, tin* whoh( population was 
distinguished as either “literate” or “illiterate.” Jh'fore 1901 a triple distinc- 
tion — of which the niisoundness has been (!xplained in previous re))orts — was made 
between those “ learning,” “literate” or “illiterate.” In cons('<|ne)U'(' no satis- 
factory comparison is possible bcitween the statistics of this and of the last 
century. The figunss of 1901 ari' moreover vitiated for (iomparativo purpose's for 
a different reason. In that year no definite criterion of liti'rac.y wn,s pn'sc.ril>c<l. 
A clear definition was first adopted in 1911, and ran as follows Those only 
an' literate who can write a h'tter to a friend and read tin; answer to it.” This 
definition was maintained in 1921. No attempt was made at tin* present census 
to distinguish literacy in Urdu and in Hindi. 

9. The statistics may safely be accepti'd as accurate. 'I'be definition was 
simple, and ovi'rywhere T found it understood. Human nature in omi ri'spect 
tended to exagg('rat(' the figun's of literacy, but in another ti'uded to keep tlu'm 
down. A man who can merely scrawl a signature, or can meicly spell out 
laboriously a ch'arly writt('u s('nteuc{\ naturally pnih^rs a claim to literacy — 
esp('cially in these tlui nursery days of d('mocracy, wlu'ii every coolie carries a 
minister’s portfolio iji his loin cloth : the enumerator, who does not wish to make 
his own literate status too cheap, as naturally resists it. The opposite party 
l)eing also the .judge, the claim if not good is unlikely to succeed. 

4. Then; are now out of ('very thousand of the population, HT literati' 
persons : out of every thousand males, 05 ; and out of every thousand female's, (5. 
The figures in 1911 weri\ d l, G1 and 5 resja'ctivedy. The ]m.)gr('ss of education 
durijig the decade as lu're reveah'd must be disappointing to the many who have 
d('voti'd tlu'ir (UU'rgii's to the fnrtberane(' of it. Tlie statistics itnlecd show a 
slightly greater advance for jiiah's- though a much smalli'r a.dvance for femak's - 
for this than for the previous di'cade. Tin' figuri's fijr UM)1 wen' 5H per tlioiis:ind 
for males, and 2 per thousand for hunaies : but as aln'ady explained these Hgiires 
are vitiated by tlu; absence of a definition of literacy before 1911, and are almost 
certainly too high. Tlu' advance would certainly have hei'ii greater had not the 
influenza epidemic— as is shown in Chapter V— discriminated so markedly again.st 
persons between 20 and 35 years of age : figures havi' not bi't'ii abstractinl for this 
ago period, but it must certainly contain a greater proportion of literates than 
any other of e(]Tial length. But it would bi' dangerous to attributi! the want of 
educational progress to the influenza epidemic as a whole. ljiterat(!s are concen- 
trated in the wdl-to-do classes, and those cannot but bavo resisted the disease 
better than did the poor. 


The istaiidit's 
of Literac;) 
inhere 
achUnled. 

lAtn'ae'n how 
defined. 


The acenriicii 
of the 
stdtistiee. 


The, extent of 
I ileravji- 
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Tho fliagrain holow shows litoriioy hy aj^o porio^^M for .1911 and J.9’2] . 

The period by which 

OlAtiRAM SHOWING NIJM8FR OF LITERATES PER 1000 pr0gr6SS ill tllO gBllt^ml 

spread of education 
can lx)st bo gaugcid is 
16— 20; persons in this 
group were children 
aged 10 — 16 in 1910, 
and tho literates 
ajnong them aro those 
who have boon under 
(dToctivo instruction 
during the preceding 
fjuiuqneniiinm. The 
figure for 1911 was 80 
and is now 92, an in- 
crease of 9. 



Th(! returns of the I'lducation Department show scholars attending primary 
schools to liave numbered 170,000 in 1911, and &18,000, of whom 778,000 wore 
boys, ill 1921. Tlio projiortion ])er 1,000 of boys attoiiding school to boys of 
school-going ago was 19 in 1901, 09 in .191 1, and is 121 now. This great expan- 
sion would be expected to have produced better results. Tliat it has not done so 
is due to tho fact that tho onrolnmnit of pri mary schools is largely fictitious. .Kvery 
district ollicer knows that boys who will leave those schools before they have 
learnt to read and write form a big proportion of the total attendance. The 
parents of sucdi a boy never seriously intend that ho should be educated. They 
siMul him to school and leave him there so long as he is in the “ pri'paratory ” o'r 
even in tho “ lower ” classes, because this is a cheap way of keeping him occupied 
and out of mischief : because they are pri'ssed to do so by tho schoolmastiT— or 
even by his superiors— who want to improve the look of their rotnrus : or perhaps 
in case he shows a spi'cial aptitude for beaming. They take him away as soon 
as tho expense incn'ases, and he can make himself useful in field or at pasture. 

This attitude is natural enough. What has been einjihasised in the last 
two reports is still trni' of the villager, if not of the townsman. He does not 
desire education for his children for its own sake, but only as a means of obtain- 
ing employniont. There is thus no motive for educating the boy who is 
destined fc-r the plough ; and it is nnlikc'ly that there ever will bo till the people 
are given a vernaeiilar literature worth the name. Of this there is as yet no 
sign. Publications continue to be multiplied, but almost all, if not religions, 
avowedly or otherwise deal with politics, and a large proportion aro in verse. 
-Religion and politics alone will not make a literature, and verso after all is the 
refuge of pi'rsons who cannot write prose. 

fi. The census statistics aro not concerned with degrees of education, but 
only with mere literacy, which is, generally sjx'akiug, the product of tho primary 
schools. Literate's of the age period 10- 20 found in 1921 represent roughly the 
oflective output of tho primary schools for tho decade. These amount to 414,000. 
Dir(>('t expenditure incurred on primary education during tho same period was 
about two and a half itrores. 'I’he expenditure of the previous decade cannot 
have' been much more than one and a half croros : the figure , for 1901-02 was 
Rs. 14,1(),()(M), and for 1910-11, Its. 17,76,000. Literates of the ag(' period 10 — 20 
numbered 889,000 in 1911. In tho decade 1901 — 11 the cost of production of a 
literate was therefore Rs. 40. In tho present decade tho corresponding cost of 
production has been Rs. 60. But tho additional 26,000 literates produced have 
c(Mt a crore, or Rs. 4,000 each*. 

' These rough ciilculaiiona include in fiost of pra-lucing a litoMte in this decade expenditure on buildings 
whioh will also he usod for producing litorates in future deoades- This is fair enough, for nothing is debited for 
cost of buildings used in this but paid for in previous decades. 

The argumoDt is of course, vitiated hy neglect of fall in value of money. But the lUduoatjon Department was 
not much affected thereby— in the matter of salaries and the like— till tho last year or two of tho deoade. 
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7. ^ It lias boon poiiik’d out that tlio statistics road with tlu' otiior iiilorma- 
liou availablo appear to indicate that literacy lias failed to [irogross appri'ciably 
owing rather to a shortage of demand than to a shortage of supply. And it has 
been suggested that the domand is unlikely to increase largely until tho oroatton 
of a verinKMilar literature furnishes motives other than those of utility for seeking 
vernacular education. It should bo of interest therefore to indicate briefly what 
seem to he tho limits of the demand for literacy njid<ir present conditions. 

Tho occupations in which literacy is nsjuired are included, in tho classifi- 
cation adopted at this ajid at last census, under “ Trade ” and “ Public Admin- 
istration and Liboral Arts. ” In l!)ll the mimher of persons living by trade 
(excluding dependants) was almost exactly a million. Those employed iii Public, 
Administration and tho Lilicral Arts numbered 17 •■{,(•()(). Put a largo proportion of 
t!i(' persons classified under those categories of occupation either do not require, or 
as a fact do not .seek, to ho literate : under tho former, shop menials, pedlars, dealers 
in leather, Jinlk, fuel and tho like ; under tho latter, village watchmen, most of those 
in tho police or in tho army, religious mondioants, midwivos and da.ncors. It is 
certainly not an understatement to say that a million inhabitants of the province 
at the most require literacy for utilitarian purposes. The deniiiiul for education 
therefore comes from tlu' piwsons who will Jiiako good the casualties in this 
)nillion. In (Ihaptcr V it is shown that tin* aver.age age of the male population 
is about years, h’or tho w<'ll-to-do classes to which most of the litiwatos 
belong tho average will ho higher say 25. Tho litera,te community therefore 
has to be completely replaced in 25 years. Por a decade the n'placements required 
are two-fifths of a million, or d()(),0(K‘). It has already been seen that tho olToctivo 
output of literates is 114,000. 

Tho conclusion would seem to lie that pre.sent demands for mere liti'racy 
are fully mot, and that the demand can only he increased appreciably by a large 
expansion of commerce and industry, or by tin' creation of purposes otlier than 
of utility to which vernacular education can he put. 

8. Tlu're is not much progress to record in the matter of femah' education. 
Out of every l(K)() women 2 were lili'rato in 1901, 5 wore literate in 1911, and 6 
are lileralo now. The obstacles to progress are the same as in tho past : fomalo 
education is unpopular; there an' no uses to which an educated woman can put 
her accomplishments, and qualified female tcacln'rs arc almost unobtainahlo. As 
regards tho last point, tho muiibor of training schools for mistresses has increased 
since 1911 from 17 to 27, but tho number of .scholars in these schools has 
decreased from 818 to 175. T have Ik'oii told by an Inspectress of Schools that 
girls are incoinparably bettor taught in boys’ schools than in girls’ schools : but 
from tho forinor they are almost always removed before they aro old enough to 
diirive much benefit. 

Excluding communities which aro foreign to the province, female education 
is still negligible ('xcopt among the Indi<an Christians and tho Arya.s. 

9. Ijitcracy is far more widespri'ad in urban areas than in the country 

generally, as would bo expected. In tho 
21 cities, 218 men and 48 women 
are literate out of 1,0(X) of each sox. 
It is dotibtful whether Benares or 
Allahabad has pride of place. The 
former has 289 literate men and 78 
literate women ; tho latter has 287 and 
98 ; Gorakhpur, with 270 and 67, stands 
third. The most illiterate city is 
Muttra, whose figures (excluding Civil 
Lines) are 77 and 88. To gauge the 

progress made since 1911 it is best to compare the figures for tho two main 
religions. Those are given in the margin, and show a considerable advance— 
proportionately greater for Muhammadan than for Hindu males, and for Hindu 
than for Muhammadan females. 
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CHAPTER Vlir.— LITERACY. 


Literacy by 
natural 

dl,vmo7is. 


PER 1000 BY natural DIVISIONS 
POSITION IN 1911-riRM LINE. 
POolTION IN 1921-DOTTEO LINE. 


10. Littiracy by natural divisioiw is? sot out iii tliu luarginal diagram, in 
which also tho present position is compared with that of 1911. The figures 

printed within tho rectangles arc 
iJiAo.'iAM SHOWING NUMBER OF LITERATES tliost) of 19'2l foT inalos ouly. Tho 

relative positions are the. same as 
at last census, except that the 
Western has gone ahead of the 
(lentral Plain. Himalaya West is 
far more literate than any other 
division. Apart from the inHuenco 
on the figures of tho European 
population and European school'?, 
tho reason of this is social. All 
tho people of tho hills except the 
labouring (community are of ap- 
proximately ('<]ual and of fairly 
high social status. Tho Plateau 
and the I'lastorn Plain have made 
-| considerahle progress. Ojily Sub- 

I Himalaya East has retrogressed. 

Possibly hero educational facilities 
have not kept p.ace with tho increase 
of population. 


n" 


TT 


Tho position as regards female literacy is as shown in tho margin. Hima- 
\Yegt jg the most advanced divi- 
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si on as would be expected, for there the 
parda system does not stand in the 
way. All the divisions have advanced 
fairly uniformly though very slightly, 
except Sub-Himalaya East, which is 
stationary. 
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11. Literacy by districts is illustrated by a map. This map briugs into Literacy by 

didricta. 



relief the favourable positioii iu respect of education enjoyed by districts baviufj 
a small area but containing large cities — Agra, Lucknow and Benares — which 
is readily explained ; also wdiat is not readily explained, that if the Himalayas 
themselves bo disregarded, literacy increas(>s, roughly speaking, directly as the 
distance from the Himalayas. The only district within a liundred miles of tins 
hills which is not in the lowest class is Saharanpnr : and even for Sabaranpur 
the figure is lower than the provincial average, llampur State is more' illiterate 
than any district. Of the districts, the most illiterate are Budann, Bahraich 
and Khori. In the Benares and Tehri-Garbwal States education appears to bo 
less popular than in the neighbouring districts, perhaps because iu the States 
there is a relatively less favourable market for literacy. The very high figures of 
Dehra Dun are not duo, as might be supposed, to the largo number of Europeans 
living in the district. The figures for Hindus alone, and for Muhammadans 
alone, are also exceptionally high. The explanation is to be foinid iu the fact 
that about a quarter of the population is urban, and that the Dun attracts 
immigrants who go there for economic purposes : such immigrants tend to be of 
an enterprising and progressive type. 

The progress of literacy by districts is strangely uneven. The majority have 
not varied by as much as 1 per cent, of the population, though most show 
increases of something less than this. The greatest advance is that of Ballia — 
30 per 1,000, followed by Ghazipur with 27. Naini Tal has increased by 26, but 
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Literacy by 
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Literacy in 
English. 


the figure ia affected by the Kiirupeau eohoola, which had begun term at tliia 
census but not at the last, liig increasea ari; also shown by Fatehpur and 
Jalauu (24), Dehra Dun (18), JhansL (17), and l)y J^’amikhabad, Bulaudshahr, 
B£nda, Benares, Hamirpur, Meerut, Itao Bareli (aud Bampur State), with 
figures between 16 and 10. Ground has boon lost by Garhwal (19), Bahraich 
(14), and by Muttra, Gorakhpur, Gonda (and Tohri-Garhwal State). There are 
small decreases of leas than 1 per cent, in the case of Almora, Sultanpnr, Fyzabad, 
Basti, aud Mainpuri. 

Variations are much more uniform when examined by administrative than 
when examined by natural divisions. Every district in the revenue divisions 
of Meerut, Eohilkhand, Allahabad, Jbansi, Beuares, and Lucknow shows an 
advance. Agra, Gorakhpur, and Kumauii each have two retrogressive' districts, 
and Fyzabad has four. 

12. Of the two main religions the Hindus have progressed more than the 
Muhammadans. Tins latter still have a greater proportion of literati'S of both 
sexes combined — hB per l,0i)l) to 36 of the Hindus : but as regards males only 
the Hindu proportion is now 67 and the Muhammadan proportion 66. In 1911 
the figures were 68 and 69 respectively. As the Muhammadans have a superiority 
only in the ago period 20 and over, it seems likely that they will in the next 
decade fall even furtlier behind. As regards females, the proportion of literacy 
lias increased from 3 to 6 for Hindus, and from 6 to 7 for Muhammadans. 

Of other religious — neglecting those whose numbers are too small to ho 
representative - -the Jains have far the highest proportion of literate males --610, 
an increase of 40 since 1911. They are ni'arly all business num, for whom 
literacy is a necessity. The Aryas oome next with 3 1.3 ; they have lost 71 in 
the decade, probably owbig to the accession of converts from the depressed 
classes of the hills. The proportion for Christians, if J'luropeans be included, is 
283 : but Europeans are almost all literate and the liguri! for Indian Christians 
only is 108. Unfortunately the corresponding figure for 1911 is imknowu. 

In female literacy Christians iucluiliiig Europeans easily have ])ri(le of 
place with 182. Christians— Indian only- have the same figure (81) a.s Aryas ; 
Jains following with 68. The proportion in 191 1 was for Jains 62 and for Aryas 
88: the reason for Arya retrogression is probably tin* same as in thi> ease of 
males. 

13. Subsidiary Table Vl, which is presented in a new form, will, I think, be 
found interesting. The occupational arrangement of the selected castes is, of 
course, only generally accurate. The Jats niiglit be considered as landowners 
rather than agriculturists, tho Tagas as agrieulturists rather than landowners : 
the Sonar is perhaps as much an artiuan as a, money-lender, and a large proportion 
of the Brahmans, Mughals, and Saiyids are /amindars. Its limitations admitted, 
tho table is illustrative of general conditions of the present day— of tho jirospcrity 
of tho artizan and of tho small fanner ; of tin; financial straits of the professions ; 
of tho growing culture of tlu' landed aristocracy ; and of the failure of the attempt 
to open schools for tho depressed olassos.- 

To consider individual castes, the Ivayasths followed by the Agarwals are 
still easily the most literate. Tho Sonars, Brahmans, and Bajputs alone have 
made any remarkable progress in male and tlu; Kayasths, .■\garwals, aud Bajputs 
in female education. 1. cannot account for the ground lost by the Agraharis. 
That lost by the Baiyids must hi' due to the inclusion in this “ caste ” of many 
who wore not included in it ten years ago. 

The retrogression of Koris^ can hardly be n-al. This caste must, 1 think, 
have boon mixed up with the Koeris in 1911. 

14. Of overy 1(J,(XX) of the male population, 17 were literate in English 
in 1891, 36 in 1901, 49 in 1911, aud 66 in 1921. Put in another way, in 1891 one 
man in 588 could read aud write English : now one in 161 can do so. Know- 
ledge of English therefore is rare even now, but is very much more widespread 
than it was ;30 yt'ars ago. The figures are naturally highest in the districts 

* bub.shlittiy Tabic I of tho 1011 rwpoit sUouldhc used \\itli great ciiution. It way evidenUy prepared by 
bonitioiic witli u fondueys but nu aptitude for conjecluru. 

M onco found a school of Lbiii kiud, which had boon praised in an aiituial report for i(s bkh enrolment) to 
jonUin, out of 3f) .scholars, 25 bauia boys who had been iiitraotad from tho ordinary school by the prospect of not 
haviog to pay fees. 
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containing largo cities and in tlio.si* where Knroprans ( ongrogate : Delira i)mi 
Lucknow (H18), Benares (‘24‘2), Agra (lOd), Allahabad (180), Naiiii Tal (161), ainl 
Cawnpore (188). All these figures are iimeh higher tliau those for 1911, oxeepL 
that of Cawnporo which is uncdiangtwl. Klsovvheri' the increase is giuu'ral and 
fairly uniform, though Mirzapur and Bahrakdi are stationary, aiidBauda, Muttra, 
and Almora are unique in showing deensises. lii the case of tlu' two last named 
the decroavso is largo, and is due to movements of the British garrison. 4Mie 
districts where English is least known an' as before Basti (1(>) and Sultanpur (19). 

Of women 9 in every 10,000 are literate in English. Tlui lignre was 7 in 
1911, 6 in 1901, and 8 in 1891. J^nglish-knowing woinmi are. coiuentrati'd in 
Dehra Dim (‘246) : elsewIn'Xi* tlu'n^ is an appreeiahh; nuinher only in Main! 

(60), Lucknow (54), Agra (89), and Allahabad (85). Small hut seanady measiir- 
ablo increases are shown almost evc^rywlien', and only one district— Basti — hiils 
to show even one English-knowing woman. In 1911 thi‘re wen? four sueli districts 
as well as two States. 


The important figures of English literacv by religion an? shown in the 
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margin. Of the two main religions, the 
Mindns havi*. made more ad\a-n(M‘ than 
hav(‘ tin? Muhammadans, hut hav(‘ still 
nnudi leeway to make up. 4'he Jains 
have progressed, hut Ohristians and, if 
tlu‘ ligure for 1911 can hi' acicptinl as 
('orrcct, the Aryas have lost iiiucli ground. 
English literacy among woJneii is stilJ 
n<‘gligihl(‘, exc(‘})t in tl.ie case of Chris- 
tians (Christians, All, 1,487 : ( 'liristians, 
Indian, 1 17), Aryas (51) and Jains (20). 


Of the c:ast(‘s, English liti'racy is ])ractically a monopoly of lh.i‘ Ivayasths 
(1,189 per 10,000 males), AgJirwals (109), .Mnghals (299). Saiyids (251), and 
Brahmans (1‘28). Progress is almost gmu'ral, hut would showmf expri ssisl as a. 
percentage only in the case of the Kayasths. ^Jom? but thi* Kayasths and 
the Agarwals can claim any perei'ptihh; increasi' of J'higlish literacy among llu?ir 


women. 
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Subsidiary Table I . — Education hy age, sex, and religion, ( British districts.) 
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4,516 


All ages (5 and over) 

545 

508 

77 

245 

430 

23 


5-10 

81 

120 

38 

0 

15 

2 


10—15 

557 

511 

113 

249 

414 

35 


16-20 

430 

050 

141 

554 

972 

32 


20 and over 

Sikh ' 

596 

001 

70 

252 

458 

• it 


All ages (5 and over) 

250 

527 

60 

141 

(.50 

95 


5-10 

51 

81 

18 

l*.» 

95 

, , 


10-15 

115 

150 

09 

2UU 

290 

72 


15-20 

lihi 

251 

75 

565 

4'18 

151 


20 and over 

285 

' 595 

59 

oiiii 

775 

111 


Buddhist— 

All ages v5 and over) 

157 ! 

212 

18 

588 

(.55 



6—10 

40 1 

82 ; 


200 

1 512 

» t 


10—15 

108 ! 

174 i 


541) 

808 



15—20 

118 ! 

180 i 

42 

190 

571 



20 and over 

Muhammadan- 

IGU : 

247 , 

18 

435 

700 

• • 


All ages (5 and over) 

45 

7-1 ■ 

8 

50 

92 

1 38 


5—10 

8 : 

12 ; 

5 

3 

i ^ 

•0 


10—15 ! 

85 ; 

54 

JO 

20-7 

1 44*7 

3*0 


15-20 

54 

87 

14 

83-4 

1 147 

5*7 


20 and over •. 

Christian, all— 

55 ! 

94 

9 

02-5 

i 117*5 

30 


All ages (5 and over) 

209 

518 

209 

2,220 

‘ 2,649 

1,704 


0—10 

132 : 

132 

135 

908 

917 

895 


10-10 

242 ; 

251 

252 

1,067 

2,468 

1 ,050 
2,727 

1,080 


16-20 

5L o 

538 

204 

2,185 


20 and over 

Christian, Indian 

505 

375 

, 215 

2,035 

! 3,205 

1,858 


All ages (6 and over) 

109 

129 

94 

501 

598 

522 


5—10 

45 

58 

.>2 

155 • 

149 

1 161 


10-16 

144 

151 

135 

575 

544 

014 


15—20 

105 

170 

155 

911 

925 

965 


20 and over 

Christian, other - 

no 

i 135 

1 

80 

(03 

1 077 

1 

j 526 


All ages (5 and over) •• 

9ii2 

j 978 

951 

9,470 

9,030 

9,160 


5-10 

755 

1 792 

' 712 

0,244 

6,813 

0,170 


10-15 

954 

1 993 

i 910 

9,470 

9,888 

8,998 


16 20 

958 

1 994 

! 896 

9,482 

9,800 

j 8,928 


20 and over •• 

Parsi- 

994 

j 996 

1 994 

9,934 

9,986 

9,929 


All agOH (5 auil over) 

820 

i 895 

i 741 

0,132 

7,412 

1 4,876 


6 -10 

661 

i 410 

! 092 

1,638 

J ,7''0 

! 1,‘483 


10—16 

669 

025 

i 490 

8,808 

3,750 

i 2,985 


16-20 

885 

916 

853 

7,660 

; 8,889 

; 6,340 


20 and over 

Jew- 

903. 

977 

782 

7,007 

1 8,865 

! 4,840 

i 


All ages (6 and over) 

848 

1,000 

007 

8,484 

10,000 

■' 0,067 


5-10 

545 

714 

260 

5,465 

7,143 

! 2,600 


10—15 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

10,000 

10,000 

: 10,000 


16—20 

1,000 

i 1,000 

1,000 

10,000 

10,000 

' 10,000 


20 and over 

019 

042 

672 

0,188 

6,440 

1 

1 C,714 

[ 
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Subsidiary Table IT . — Education by age, sex, and locality. 


Distrift and natural division. 


l_ 

United Provinces (Bzltish districts) 

Himalaijay Wsst 

Dohra Dun 
Naini Tal 
Almora 
Garhwal 

Suh-Rimalayaf Weit 

Saharanpur 

Bareilly 

Bijnor . . 

Pilibhit 

Kheri 
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CnAPTKR VIII.— IJTEBAOY 


Subsidiary Table Ffl. Education hy religion, sex, and locality. 




Xuiiilior piT mill •"» yo.u’e “ •! over 
who ;iiO liteiiito. 


histi i-.l- .Hill ir.iiuiiil division. 


I 

United Provinces (British districts) 

UimalanOy 

Dohi'd'DUn 
Naini Tsil 
Almora 
fl:irhw:il 

Sub-llimalitjtny Went 
Saluirunpur . . 

Baroill} 
bijiior 
Pilibliit 
K her i 

Indo-dangallc I tainy irdsA 

MuzalVanniyuir 

Meorul 

1 lul.indshahi 

Aligiirh 

Mul/ra 

Agra . . 

Mainpuii 
l^iib 
Budaun 
Moradahad , . 

ShahjahaujUir 

Ftirrukhubud 

:i';tii\Nah 

llainy I'itutral 

Csiwuporo .. 

Frttohpur 
Allahabad .. 
liUcknow .. 
lliiuo 

Kao lUroli . . 
fciilapui' 

Haidoi 
Fyz^iliad 
Sultaiipur 
rartabtarh .. 

Bara Biniki 

Central India I 'Inti) til 

Jhanai 

Jaliinii 

Huinirpur 

Banda 

Kuit i^atjjitras 

Mirzapur .. 

,'^ub‘Jtfimaltiyu, lUist .. 

Gor.ikbpur .. 

Basti 

Gonda . . . . 

Bahraich 

IthdO'GamjeCic I'lnuij hiast 

Beuaro.s 

Jauiipur 

(.Jh/uipur 

Ballia 

AzamgavU .. 

Citui 

Rampur Slate 
Tohri’Garhwal I State 
Benares State 
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OHAr'TEn VIII. — TilTHRAOY. 


Subsidiary Table IV . — English edacatim by age, sex, and locality. 


■iM 


1 .itiMMl i' in I'lij’li-ili [.IT 


I'.lLM i',‘n. r.U»i. Itt.l, 


Dislriotaml nalunil ah'ision. - u^i.d All .. ,s \il \ 


dgCB. All 6gPs 



United Provinces (British 
districts ) 

IHmalaifa, Wiist 

r»elira Dun 
Niiini Tttl 
Almofii 
Giii'hwui 

Sub-l(imalaya^M'6hl 

Siihiiranpur 

Hiroilly 

Bijnor 

rilibliil 

Khori 

JndoOangetic Jinn, \Vett 

Muz.iffaniiigui 

l^l(?cruo 

Bulaiulshahr 

Aligiirli 

Muttni 

Af-ni 

Aliiiiniui* 

Ktuh .. 

Biulaun 

Moradabiid 

Shivhjahiiupur 

KaruuUhabatl 

biliiw.ih 

Indo-Uangotic Ptain^ Central, 

CaNvnporc 

3 <'atolipur 

AHubiibad 

Lucknuw • t 

Uiiao 

Uiic Bareli « 

SSitapur 

Hiii’doi 

Ky/iibad 

Bultuupur 

Parlabgarh 

Bara Buiiki 

Central Jmlia Plateau 

J hansi 
Jaluuii •• 
iiamirpiu’ 

Bauda .. 

Jlait Satpuras 
Mirzapur 

Sub^liimdlayai Kast 

Gorakhpur 

Basti 

Gouda . . 

Bahraicb 

Indo-Gafigetic Plain, Kant 

Benares 

JAUiipur 

Ghaaiipur 

Ballia 

Azamgarh 

Bampur State 
Tchri-Qarhwal State 
Bouarea State .. 
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82 

12 

00 

0 

.57 

S 

:i 

1 

ol 

.1 
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2 

01 
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.50) 
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33 

.3 

20 
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I 
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:i 
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12 
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17 
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0 

80 

S 
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.5 

47 

2 
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.33 

00 
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7i 
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Joti 
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•219 
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100 

30 
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IS 
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17 
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• 7 

VH 
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70 

1 

13 

o 
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32 
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17 

1 
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1 . 
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1 

:t 
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27 

;{ 

05 
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30 
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o 

31 

2 

10 

I 

15 
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d 
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0 

HO 

0 

70 

0 
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.5 

12 

7 

1.5 
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11 

I 

1 

2 

11 

4 

82 

1 1 

58 

5 

.M 

5 

1.5 

1 

2.S 

3 

‘.4) 

.3 

1:1 

1 
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1 

i 40 

13 

7s 

(i 

07 

.5 

0.0 

.5 

13 

3 

11 

3 
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<1 

.1 

do 

•> 

01 

.3 

5o 

3 

51 

' 
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1 

S 

1. 

70 
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7.75 
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77/ 
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sn 

11 
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In 

■lit 

7 


7 

iU 

H 

71 

28 
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1 1 
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30 
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27 

13S 

2l 

08 

-'.1 

0.5 
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28 

4 


2‘i 

2 

02 

8 

43 

3 

30 

.3 
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3 
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1 1 

1 

7 

1 
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40 

300 

07 

245 

43 
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10 
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29 

,110 
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51 

13 

32 

21 

02 
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20 
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1 
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CIIAPTEU VIII. — LITFaiACY 


Bubsitliary Tabic V. — Progres$ oj 


1 

.. - _ 

- - 

— 

— 

All age 

s. 


Number of littrato 

District iind iirtUiral division. 



Males. 




Females. 




1921. 

= 1911 

1001. 

i89l. 

1 

, 1881. 

1921. 

; 1911. 

1 1901. 

j 

1 1891. 

:881. 

1 

2 

5 

4 

1 

0 

7 

8 

i 9 

1 .10 

i 

11 

United Provinces (British dis- 
tricts.) 

65 

61 

5a 

52 

45 

a 

5 

2 


/ 

Himalaya, Weil 

U7 

n4 

1(K> 

70 

01 

12 

9 

i ■'" 



Dehra Dun 

UiO 

142 

107 

j 100 

70 

40 

i 51 

i 20 

: 15 

10 

Naini Tal 

MG 

90 

' 71 

1 32 

•, 22 

19 

11 

15 

; -1 


Almortc 

117 

' 125 

I 109 

60 

i 60 

0 

1 0 

8 

! 2 

2 

Garhwal 

1:^4 

; 143 

128 

I 

! 0.5 

72 

4 

3 

1 

J 

1 

Sub-Himalaya, West 


1 47 

! 41 

1 

09 

1 

I 

7 

‘ 5 

1 

o 

1 

1 

Saharanpur 

Gil 

55 

' 44 

1 

. 50 

1 47 

8 

i 0 

i 

1 ^ 

1 

Bareilly 

Gf) 

, 49 


i 59 

1 55 

JO 

5 

: 6 

! 2 

1 

Bijnor 

54 

1 47 

' 59 

i 58 

50 

8 

G 

1 1 

! 1 

1 

Pilibhit 

50 

! 

! 41 

i 55 

i 

.6 

6 

i ^ 

1 1 

■4 

Khori 

59 

: 35 

! 33 

1 

! 32 

! 

2 

1 5 

1 

1 1 

1 

-1 

Jndo-Gangelic Plain, Wat 

Oo 

i 

5.S 

1 ■« 

49 

44 

,S' 

0 

i 

! .V 

! 0 

/ 

Muzaflaruagar 

51 

I 52 

1 47 

i 

! 51 

62 

() 

4 

1 

1 

•5 

Muorut . . • • 

75 

1 15 

5G 

01 

55 

0 

G 

2 

2 

0 

Biilaudshabr 

Go 

i 52 

45 

51 

‘ 41 

4 

4 

2 

1 

•5 

Aligarh 

85 

; /o 

! 52 

1 11 

: 47 

9 

, 7 

■ 2 

1 

1 

Muttra 

80 

1 92 

; 78 

j 70 

i 05 

8 

1 8 

i 5 

1 2 

1 
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' 94 

I 70 

08 

<!0 

J4 

LI 


4 

.3 

Muinpuri 

49 

1 

1 42 

i 58 

57 

12 

' G 

1 2 

1 

1 

Ktiih 

52 

1 .i?i 

j 59 

•1* 

58 

0 

4 

2 

1 

1 

Budauii . . . • 

57 

: 53 

4‘1 

; 28 

j 29 

26 

5 

4 

2 

1 

•5 
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55 

i 57 
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55 

9 

G 
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2 

1 
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54 

i .47 

i 44 

40 

37 

8 

•> 

5 

1 

1 
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70 

65 

1 54 

! r>4 

41 

8 

/ 

5 

2 

1 

Etawah .. •• •« 

G9 

1 G:j 

0) 

1 19 

1 10 

9 

7 

5 

1 

1 

Indo-Uangelic Plain, Central . . 

01 

59 

1 

1 00 
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49 

0 

.1 

1 

i 

‘J 

/ 
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95 


72 

i 

71 

07 

12 

8 

4 

A 

1 
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79 

‘ 55 

: 72 

59 

50 

4 

5 

1 

i 

*5 
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72 

1 70 
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01 

51 

12 

7 

t) 

•J 

5 

Lucknow .. 1 . 

10.1 

! 95 

i 82 

79 

72 

11 

15 

s 

G 

■J 

Uuao 

G4 

GO 

58 

59 

51 

•1 

5 

1 

1 

•4 
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74 

<.i 

: G2 

01 

51 

5 

5 

2 


.1 

Sitapur . . 

47 

44 

! 40 

4(1 

It) 

-i 

5 

•I 

1 

1 

ITardoi .. •. 

51 

10 

5.3 

50 

5.7 

5 

4 

1 

1 

* .3 

Pyzabad 

51 

53 

, 03 

; -40 

59 

5 

5 

2 

1 

1 

Sul lull pur 

•11 

50 

41 

40 

.37 
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Subsidiary Tabic YJ.— Literacy by caste. 




Xiiiiihcr liluruto 

J iicrcaso ( 4- ) or 
decrease {- ) 
siiicu 1911. 

Number literate in 

Increase (4) of 
decrease ( — ) 



per 1,000. 


Ibnglish per 10,000. 

since 1911. 

Caste (with cliaractciihtic occupa- 
tion). 
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The rjisi .08 for which fiyiircs lire given arc iakeu as typical of all clii^^hos of society from those selected 
for Imperial Table IX. 

(2) Tlie figures in columns ‘i and li, C and 7 show ratios calculated on all ages cf the sex lo^ facilitate 
comparison with the 1911 figures so calculated : the figures in brackets folluw'ixig them give literate 
ratios for those castes iihosc ago periods arc known, calculated on persons 6 years of age and over* 
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Subsidiary Table VII . — Number of imtituUons awl pupils according lo Ike 
returns of the Educational dipatlment. 
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Cla'^s of iiiBlitutioji. 
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Profosaional Colleges 
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Sanskrit .. .. 

Klomcnlary schools touching-^ 

Vernacular 
Koran ,, 

(hhor schoulij not conforming to dopartninntal si.iiidards 

Subsidiiiry Table' VMll. 
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Qorakhpur 
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Jaunpur 

Jhanfli 

Koil. (Aligarh) 
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Aleorufc' 

Mirzapur 
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T8 
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Chapter IX.-LANGUAGE. 
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The figures relating to lauguiigo are shown in Tinperial Table X. Of this 
table Part A gives the facts obtained directly from the (uitries as regards langtiagc 
made in the census schedules. Part B distril)utes tlie figures aeeordiiig to tlie 
classification of the Linguistic Hurvey. 

2. The figures given in part A are, as far as they go, accurate. Isay 
“ as far as they go,” for no distinction is attojjipted, as it has Ix'on attcni])tt'd 
in previous censuses, between the provincial vernaculars. At the same time 
they reproduce, as T am convinced and .as is in effect admitted in the Beport 
of 1911, all the information obtainable by means of the census schedules. 
According to the Linguistic; Siirvi'y, the province; lias four vernaculars — Western 
Hindi, bjastem Hindi, Bihari and Central Pahari — distributed as sliowti in tin; 
subjoined map. But this classification is wholly njitaniiliar to tin; geni'ral public, 



Stutisf.irs (if 
wheve found 

The accuravif 
of the Jujurcy. 



The fulir 
pri’vmei I 
veniacul'i ni 


The popular 
diat inction 
Urdu and 
Hindi. 
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ajul can only lie usiid l)y tlii' iiulinuit niothod of assignijig to oacli voruaoular tlio 
population, li'ss tlioso ivtuniiiig a foreign language, of the tract whoro it ia 
spoken: as is doiio in Knbsidiary TaWc 11 printed at the end of this chapter. 
.Accfordiiig to popular ideas, on the otlier liand, tlie province has two vernaculars— 
Urdu and Hindi. Tlie distinction between those (hut not between the four 
\cni!t,cnlars of the survey) was attempted in filling up the schedules in 1901 and 
1911. 'J’he atti'inpt was not repeated in i.9'2I, for reasons presently to be 
explaimsl. 

'I’he rules for lilling up the language coluniu directed that for people using 
the ordinary speech of the j)rovino(' “ lliudustaui ” was to bo (uiterod : for others 
wa,s to be cntenHl the uaine of the language spoken as given hy the speaker. 
l'’or any who used Jiions than one language that language which he used in his 
own home was to be put down. These instructions, though unambitious, were 
clear and could not givt* rist; to controversy. J. found no case of their being 
misunderstood. Uc'iiee my statement above that the figures are accurate. 

8. The four provincial vernaculars of the Linguistic Survey wore dealt 
with very fidly by Mr. Hlnnt in 1911. The position in regard to these is 
unchanged, a.iv(l it is uinu'ci'ssary to discuss them again. Knough to say that 
lor the unscientific lik(! myself these vernaculars are not different languages, but 
difb'rent dialects of the same* language. I have served in throe of the four 
vernacular areas: and to mo the dilTorenco between speaking to a villager of 
Gorakhpur and to a junghunan of Jhansi is precisely the difference between 
speaking to a pc'asaut of Devon and to a crofter of Aberdeen. If you are 
intelligible to the on<' you can with patience make yourself intelligible to 
the otlier. 

Territorially the vernaculars shade olf into one another by imperceptible 
degrees : and in defining the areas within which each is spoken administrative 
boundaries have been takim iu the absence of any clearly mp,rkod lino of division. 

The value of Subsidiary Table H can be gauged iu the light of what 
has been said in this paragrapli. 

4. The popular division of the provincial speech into Urdu and Hindi 
has also been fully dealt with by Mr. Blunt, to whoso Report I would refer the 
reader who seeks an adequate treatment of this subject. The distinction as 
ordinarily drawn has various meanings, but principally two— 

(1) It is !i distinction of script, the vernacular being calk'd Urdu when 

written in the Persian, and Hindi when written in the Deva 
Nagari character, or 

(2) It is a distinction of mannerism, the same vernacular being called 

Urdu when a Persianised vocabulary is affected and Hindi 
when Sanscritixed words arc used. With meaning (1) we are 
not concerned, for it has to do with the written not with the 
spoken word : but I would mention, as a District Census Ollicor 
of 1011, that it undoubtedly confused the minds of enumerators 
who had to distinguish Urdu and Hindi in filling up the schedules 
of that year. The distinction in sense (2) is also more concerned 
with liti'rature than with speech. The mannerisms described are 
far more pronounced iu writing than in conversation and in 
the. latter are ordinarily only aimed at on formal occasions ; 
while under the influence of excitement they are, in my experience, 
i nvariably forgotten. 

At the last census the distinction so far as it was defined at all, was 
made in a third sense— Urdu being taken to mean the vernacular when it 
was Persianised, and Hindi the vernacular when it was not. In effect, with 
small exceptions, Urdu was to b(' the urban and Hindi the rural speech of 
tb(' proviuce. 

This was the only sense in which the distinction, in practice, could be 
attempted. If it had boon attained, it would not, in my opinion, have been of 
much value. It was admittedly not attained : partly because the various other 
senses of the distinction confused the enumerators, and partly because the matter 
was taken up on racial lines and made the subject of a bitter controversy, in 
which the enumerating staff took part. 

These two obstacles to success would have been at least as serious in 1921 
as they were iu 1911 ; and success bbing in my own view not worth attaining in 
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any case, I made, with tlie approval of Goverumoiit, no attempt to distingiiisli 
between Urdu and Hindi. 

, 6. In Table X, thorofore, the speak(3rs of I lie vernaculars native to the Hindustani 

province, whether these be tho Western Hindi, Eastern Hindi, Bihari and Central "le common 
Fahari of the scientists, or the Urdu and Hindi of the vulgar, have boon liunpod 
together as speaking “ Hindustani Whether the word “Hindustani” can 
properly bear this sense I am not prepared to assert. Tho question is not 
important. But from the readiness with which its use in this sense was 
accepted all over the province, I fancy that it can. In any case it servos as a 
label.- 

It will be seen from what has been said that Table X givi's little inon' 
real information than as to the number and nationality of immigrants and visitors 
to the province who have not yet become merged in the ri'sidont population. 

This information is summarised in Subsidiary Table I at the end of the chapter. 

Changes since 1911 revealed by this table and by Subsidiary Table .II are 
changes not of language but of population, and are dealt with in chapters I and 
III. 

6. Following precedent I will conclude this chapter by considering who- Development 
ther any change or development has taken place during the d(!cado in tho ofUinduetani 
provincial speech itself : though of course no light is thrown on this subject by 
the census figures. A language is developed mainly in two ways : (1) by popular 
contact with new ideas and (2) by the experiments of litterateurs. To take (2) 
first, the popular speech is still wholly unaffected in this way. So far as there is 
any Hindustani literature (in which I include what would bo called Hindi and 
Urdu literature) at all, it is written in an artificial language only intelligible to 
those who have deliberately learnt it. Tho excellence of' a writer’s stylo is 
measured by tho reconditeuess of his vocabulary. Neither such vernacular books 
as are published, nor the vernacular newspapers, are uuderstandod of tho peopl(>. 

They therefore do not iufiuonco the language that the people use, 

Hindustani certainly continues to Ix! developed by popular contact with 
now ideas, and tho war has helped this process. The development in the main 
takes the form of the adoption of English words. A long list could be given of 
such words which have obtained or have been obtainiiig currency in tho last 
decade. That this curnuicy is not confined nu'rely to tho educated classes is 
illustrated by tho following incident. Borne years ago I was attempting to settle 
a laud dispute in an out-of-tho-way village in tho Farrukhabad district. (Tauosh 
was anxious for settlement. Parshadi was not, and raised objections to every 
suggestion made. Ganesh at last lost patienc-o and declared that they must go 
to the courts. “ I can come to no friendly agreement with Parshadi ” he said, 

“ bara hanistari karnewala liai ”. “ Barristery ” is a word which deserves a long 
life, though it is perhap.s hardly complimentary to a distinguished profession. 

, But development of this kind is bound to come to a language unaided. 

What Hindustani needs is standardisation. This standardisation is provided for 
English by journalism. A linguistic survey might classify tho dialects of Great 
Britain as (1) West Country English, (2) Midland English, (d) North Country 
English, (4) Scots and (5) Glasgow. (This list pretends to no completeness.) 

Each of these dialects differs greatly from the others in idiom and vocabulary, but 
all are held together, and given an impetus towards union rather than towards 
fission, by the newspapers. Even a Glasgow man is alleged to understand the 
Daily Mail. But whereas the English of tho south-east Midlands became 
“ standard English” within a century of its first use in Caxton’s printed, books, 
journalism as practised in this province has no influence towards standardisation. 

It continues to use a “ literary ” language of its own, not under standed of the 
people. Were it to adopt a simple popular stylo, this course would not only 
make for progress but also, one would have thought, be a sound financial 
proposition. 

Other forces tending towards standardisation are (1) tho school curriculum, 

(2) the vernacular publications of Government. Both aim at a fairly simple 
Action and are undoubtedly exerting their influence; though as regards the 
curriculum it is suggested in all humility that a retrograde step was taken some 
years ago, when passages in “ High Hindi ” and “ High Urdu ” wore introduced 
into the school readers, avowedly to enable students to read modern newspapers. 

Joumf^lism should go to the people, not the people to journalism. That the 
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language U 36 d in official transactions is tending towards simplification will be 
realised by any district official if ho compares the jargon of the Land Eecords, or 
that still spoken by police station officials, which is a survival of the old official 
styfe, with the vernacular publications in the Gazette of the present day. 

Without the help of journalism, however, standardisation can advance 
little, and it is perhaps over-sanguine to see any appreciable advance since 1911. 
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Subsidiary Tablo 1.— Distribution of total population by language. 
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Subsidiary Table U.—Disirihutim by language of the population of each districi. 
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Chapter X.-INFIRMITIES. 


At this as at provions coususos information was collocttul rogarcliii',' four 
infirmities — 'insanity, doaf-nmtism, bliridnoss and li'prosy. TIk! statistics of those 
are shown in Imperial Tables XI I and XI lA. 

The enumerators wore {'iven the same instructions as i)efore, save that they 
were directed to enter as deaf-mute persons who were dt'af and dnml), not merely 
persons who were deaf and dumb from birth, f do not tliink that the alteration 
in the instructions made any approoiablo dillorenco to tin! statistics, except 
indirectly to the statistics of the blind. However earefnlly the words “ from 
birth ” wore placed, enumerators in 1911 found it dillicult to remombiir to which 
infirmity they referred: and as a District Census Ollics'r in that year I came 
across several instances whore a blind person was not entered as blind because 
his blindness was due to postnatal disease or accident. I :im dispos(!d to b(>li(!V(! 
therefore that for blindiuiss the figures are more complete, juid for otbcir iufirmi- 
ties are neither more nor less accurate than they weri' in 1911. At any time 
however a high degree of accuracy cannot be looked for in these statistics. In 
the first place, there will alw.ays be concealment of defects and ddormities, siuih 
concealment being obviously much more likely to siice.eed in the cas(! of females 
than in the case of males. In the second place, though (iiininerators were 
warned against confounding the weak-minded with tht! insaiie, the one-eyed, or 
the large class of elderly persons who cannot see at night, with the blind, and 
persons suffering from leucoderma with lepers ; yet it must be remendjered that 
they were mostly men on the margin of literacy and possessi'd of no skill or 
practice in diagnosis. With the most thorough chocking mistakes and omissions 
must remain, and in examining the maps printt!d in the course of this chapt(!r 
I have seriously — though unsuccessfully — considered whether the district figur(!S 
cannot be correlated with what 1 know of the energy of the several District 
Census Officers. 


2. 

The total number of afflicted persons found at this and at the last four 

.. . censuses is shown in the 
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181,056 

dillicult to do so, since 
blindness, thi! infirmity 


most responsive to medical treatment, is alone in showing a larger figure. It is 
at any rate satisfactory to find that, if the year lfK)l be disr(!garded (as it should 
be, for the afflicted must have been the first to .suffer in the great famine of 1H97), 
there has been a marked diminution of all infirmities except lunacy since 1H91, 
the first year for which the statistics are accepted as reasonably accurate. 

In the succeeding paragraphs the statistics of each infirmity are dealt with 
separately. The maps on which the di8(5us8ion of distribution is bas(!d illustrate 
the figures for males only'- those for females (except possibly in the case of blind- 
ness) are too unreliable to bo included. 


The statistics 
and their 
accuracy. 


The ninnber of 
the afflicted. 
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The dislrihu- 
lion of the 
intane. 

(i) by locality. 


(ii) by sex. 


3. Tlio inset map shows the proport ional distribution of the insane. Tho 
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absolute numbers arc very small -no district where an asylum is not located has 
more than 340 lunatics (Gorakhpur, with a population of nearly 3^ millions) — 
and it is very clear that they are too small to suggest any but negative conclusions. 
Tho figures for Bareilly, Agra and Benares are upset by the prosonco of asylums. 
Of tlie remaining districts and states, the proportion is highest in Dchra Dun, 
Ballia and Tehri Garhwal. In 1911 it was highest in Bahraich, Kheri, Hamir* 
pur and Bara Bauki. It is now lowest in Partabgarh and Benares State : in 
1911 it was lowest in Ghaisipur, Garhwal, Etah and Mirzapur. It is evident at 
least that lunacy has no connection with locality, and an examination of the birth 
places of tho inmates of tho asylums points to tho same negative conclusion. 

There are now fewer lunatics than in 1911, but more than were found at 
any previous census. No inference can be drawn from these facts : only about 
160 persons in every million are insane, and I seem to know a large number of 
those personally. 

From the statistics it would appear that lunacy is more prevalent among 
men than among women in tho proportion of nearly two to one. It is quite 
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impossible to say whether it is really more prevalent or not, although it is known 
to be more prevalent in most countries excc-'pt England. Eo family is proud of 
an insane member, and while it can hardly conceal the existouce of one if hii 
be a male, concealment is obviously often possible in respect of a female ; aiJd 
would generally bo attempted, especnally if tlie fmnale had not yet been niarri(!d. 

In two districts Dehra Dun and Naiiii Tal — the. iiuml)er of insane hunales 
exceeds that of insane males. In th(>. casci of Dehra Dun tlu' sanu) excess was 
found in 1011. The; reason probably lies in the large number of elderly Europeans 
settled in the Dun and in the hills. 

The distribution of the insane by age is shown in different forms in ( Hi) h/ a()e. 
Subsidiary Tables II and III and is illustrated by a graph in the margin. 

Here again 1 liiul 
it unsafe, if not 
^ impossible, to draw 
^ any infiTcncesfrom 
tlie- statistics. 

I J^oth tables would 
s at first sight sug- 
p gest that luiiacv 
t begins to b(' acceii- 
p tuati'd in both 
3 sexes at tln^ ag(' of 
puberty. Hut this 
? conclusion cannot 
- be accepted, for tlu' 
tigures for all iiilir- 
mities are low at 

the early ages : the reason being that parents will not admit a child to be 
permanently defective whih' there is still a chance that they may la* mistaken. 

It cannot be known how far tiu' increase of lunacy at ages 5— 10 and 10 — 15 is 
real and how far only apparent. Table J I again suggests that lunacy suddenly 
decreases after age 45, ('specially in the case of feuiah's. Hut tlu' mnnbcr of 
persons living also decreases rapidly' at that period, and tint suggestion needs to 
be chocked by reference to 'l'al)l(! J1 1, which shows the iimiibi'r atliiefed per 
100,000 of each ago period. This Table indicates that the pro[)ortion of insane 
to living males of the same age period is greatest at age 15—50, continuing high 
for all aubacqnout ago periods, and of iiisano females is uniformly higher afti'r 
than before the fortieth year. The explanation may he that lunatics are more, 
long lived than the sane population, o.nd fomah^ than mali; lunatics ; wliicli is in 
accordance with English experience. But this is pure conjecture. It is unsafe 
to say more than tliat tlu're is a probability that lunacy is most prevalent at tlu! 
ages when the passions are in ftdlest play. 
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The map sliowing tlio distribution of de.af-inutes is illiiiuiuating if 



I'xauiiiu'd ill conjimction with tlio corresponding map of 1911. For the greater 
part of the proviiuie it is indeed apparent that the absolute uuiubers of tlie 
alllieted are so small that no conclusions can bo drawn from them. But the 


proportions are, in tlie main, high in the districts in which they wore higli in 
1911. Of that year Mr. Blunt wrote “the abnormal districts are the four 
districts and one state lying in the hills, Bijnor lying at their foot, the four 
districts lying north of the (ihagra . . . . and Azaingarh lying south of the 
Ohagra. Bijnor and Azaingarh are no longer abnormal; Ballia, Unao and 
Kae Bareli are now abnormal, Imt were not so before ; these are evidently acci- 
dental abnormalities whicli arc always liable to ho found where small figures are 

in question. But dcaf-inutos preponderate 
now, as in 1911, very greatly in the hills 
(Himalaya West) and appreciably in the 
Trans-Ghagra tract (Sub-Himalaya East). 
The same has been the case at every previous 
census also, as the margined statement 
order. shows. 
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It is unnecessary to repeat the conclusions drawn by Mr. Blunt from tins 
distribution. It .is sufficient to say that the present statistics entirely bear 
them out. In this province deaf-mutism depends on locality. It was proved 
in 1901* to be closely connected with goitre, and thcwo can be little doubt thatlit 
is mainly found along the upper reaches of certain riv(^rs — the Ganges, Janiiia 
and Sarda systems in the hills and the northern tributaries of the Ghagra in Snl)- 
Himalaya East. And it is associated with some rivers more than with others. 
In the Gorakhpur district the cretins are congregated in the alluvium of the 
Gandak, in which tract a local w’ord (battik) is used to describe them. Tluiy are 
not commonly found in the low(‘r valley of the llapti. The view that the pre- 
valence of deaf-mutism is coiiimctod with the presence of some mineral carried in 
water, and that this mineral disappears from rivers soon after they are well clear of 
the hills, is strongly corroborated by the figures. 

At all ages combined there are recorded SS-f female to every 1,000 male 
deaf-mutes. There is no reason to suppose males to be in fact more liabhi to 
deaf-mutism than females, and the proportion is only interesting as giving some 
indication of the extent to which this affliction is concealed. It does not how- 
ever measure the whole of the concealment, as will be made apparent in the 
next paragraph. As would be expected, the apparent proportion is lowest at the 
child-bearing ages, 16—40, as in the case of insanity. 

The age distribution of deaf-mutes is shown in the marginal graph. Sinci* 

deaf-mutism is a 
congenital defect, 
the curve can have 
only an indirect 
interest, firstly as 
giving some mea- 
sure of the accuracy 
of the figures, and 
secondly as illus- 
trating the length 
of life of deaf-mutes 
ri'lativt'ly to that of 
the normal popula- 
tion. • ft is mani- 
fest that if the 
figures wi'n? accu- 
rate, and if the 
deaf-mut(» lived as 
long as and no 
longer than any 
one else, the graph 
would take the 
form of a horizontal 
line -There can ho 
no doubt however 
that the span of 
life of deaf-mutes 
is shorter than 
normal. The curve 
therefore should 
travel continuously 
downward. In fact 
it does nothing of 
the sort. It rises 
continuously from 
0 to 16 in the case 
of females and to 
18 in the case of 

males, falls thence onward till ago 60 is passed, and rises again more or less 
continuously for the rest of its journey. The male curve between 18 and 60 ■ 

* C^nsug Report, 1001, p. 200. Qee also Cenk.U8 Report, 1911, pp. 906—806. 
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Ihe 

distribulio,'. 
of the blind, 
(i) by locality. 


probably represents the actual facts : the space enclosed between the male and 
female curves for this period probably gauges, for this period, the extent of 
concoahiient of female afflictiou. Up to age 18 in the case of males, and age 
Ifl in the case of females, a gradually failing hope is entertained by parents that 
the defect may not be permanent or may be cured. After age 60 the statistics 
must (ilearly be upset by the inclusion of those who become deaf and generally 
defective in old ago. 

The mean proportion of deaf-mutism worked out on the above assiunption 
comes to about 71 per 100,000. This proportion would give about 3.3,000 deaf- 
mutes. Tlie recorded number is 22,078. The statistics tln^refore may be taken 
to uuderstato the facts by about 60 per cent. 

5. A comparison of the map showing the proportional distribution of the 
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blind with the corresponding map printed in the Keport of 1911 (page 309) 
reveals the fact that the distribution has, with small modifications, remained 
unchanged. Blindness is most prevalent now, as it was ten years ago, in two 
main tracts, the Plateau and a block made up of Bohilkhand and the districts of 
Kheri, Hardoi, Sitapur, Bara Banki and Fyzabad : these two tracts being 



DlSTBlBUTION Of TUE liElMD. Ill 

conuticted by a wudgo coinprisiog the districts of Fatchpiir and Eau Eareli. 

Blindness is as before least prevalent in the East generally, in the Himalayas, in 
the upper part of the Doab, and in the districts of Unao and Lucknow. I 

This distribution, which is roughly the same as that of ihOl also, appears 
to discredit certain conclusions generally accept('d. It is said that blindness is 
most widespread in a hot and dry climate where there is much glare and dust ; 
least widespread in a cool damp climate where there is plenty of green to rest the 
eye. There is as much glare in Agra and Muttra as in Bundelkhand, and much 
more dust ; Pilibhit is daniper and greener than Mainpuri or Famikhabad. It 
is also alleged that people who live and cook their meals in small, dark, and 
ill- Ventilated houses are more liable than othc'rs to lose their sight. The wattled 
huts of the East are slightly better ventilated than the mud houses of the West. 

But both are airy compared with the masonry hous(!H of the hills. It appears 
to have been assumed hitherto that blindness in the province is generally the 
result of small-pox or cataract. A senior ollicer of the Indian Medical Service 
who has studied the subject has given mo his opinion that 75 per cent, of this 
blindness is due to trachoma, a disease which is associated with dirt, neglect, 
ill-nutrition and a low standard of civilisation generally ; and which in England 
is hardly found except among immigrant Eussians and Polos. Ill -nutrition 
is certainly more noticeable in the Plateau than elsewhere, and Pilibhit is 
probably the poorest district in the province. Investigation on those linos 
might lead to definite conclusions, but the matter is oiuj for a medical expert. 

As usual the proportion of blind persons is found to be higher, at all ages (ii) by sec. 
combined, among women than among num : for every 1,000 blind men there 
are 1,068 blind women. From the curve inset in the next paragraph it will bo 
seen that the male proportion is higher at the early ages : the male and female 
curves cross at ago 35. There is probably little concealnuuit of blindness : 
such as there is will have boon attempted in respect of unmarried but still mar- 
riageable women. A greater prevalence of blindness among females has boon 
accounted for by the comparative neglect of female children, and by the fact 
that women spend more of their time than do men in smoky and ill-ventilated 
rooms. But the preponderance of blind females is greatest in tin* tract where 
blindness generally is most prevalent, and it may be due to th(' custom of the 
country wliereby women dine after the men have finished. Where food is short 
this custom must tend to result in relative ill-nutrition among wojneii. 
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Thu graph showing the age distribution of the blind is uniform with that 

of 1911. The curves are such as 



would bo expected, and call for little 
comment. Blindness is ordinarily 
an acquired defect, and the propor- 
tion to the population of blind per- 
sons increases regularly at each ago 
period. 

It is disappointing and surprising 
to find that blindness is more preva- 
lent now than it was ten years ago. 
Every one who has served in the 
districts must have witnessed the 
wonderful work that is being done by 
Civil Surgeons in relieving this afilic- 
tion. Tho reason should probably be 
looked for in tho absence of many of 
these officers on War service for 
nearly half the decade. 
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6. Tho absoluto uumbor of lupors is so small that their distribution can 
hardly be expected to point to any conclusion. Of tho 1 ‘2,296 lopons found in 
the province, 919 are lodged in fourtooti asylums. In 1911, 638 out of 14,^1 
lepers were lodged in eighteen asylums. Many of the inmates of asylums come 
from outside districts, or even from other provinces ; * and such outsiders have 



been excluded from the figures on which the inset map is based. The map 
therefore is based on very little material ; but it probably has more meaning than 
the corresponding map of 1911, for the figures for males only have been used, 
those for females being discarded as wholly unreliable. 

The map shows the distribution to be, generally speaking, similar to that 
of 1911. Lepers as before are most numerous in the Himalayas — which fact may 
be due to their congregation in places of pilgrimage — and curiously in Bara 
Banki. That the figures should bo high in the same places as in 1911 is the 
more remarkable in that no leper is supposed to live; more tlian 20 years. 
In Oudh generally lepers are relatively numerous. In the tracts bordering 
Central India (except in Hamirpur) they are less numerous than in the province 

* In tb« Urgoat asylum, lhal al Alluhahncl, out ol 4S'2 iumutea ‘ibb wwe born outeido the ptuvince. 


The dietribu’ 
(ion of lepers, 
(i) by locality. 
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(ii) by MX. 


(Hi) by age. 


Inlimiiiei by 
eaile. 
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bO Mild over 
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Unspocifie«l 


U 


crcaHCii continuously up to 


as a whole. The part of the province most free from the disease is very olearly 
defined - the Ganges- Jamna-Doab. No district in the Doab has a proportion as 
high as 20 per 100,000; and only one district -Partabgarh —outside the Doab 
nas a proportion as low as this. 

The map therefore may have a meaning ; though what this is I do not 
presume to guess. Leprosy is probably the most mysterious of diseases, and its 
causation is wholly unknown. The only accepted method of checking it is by 
segregation ; and the decrease in the number of lepers, combined with the increase 
in the number of inmates of asylums, suggesto that segregation may have 
achieved some result. 

According to the returns there are 217 female to every 1,000 male lepers. 
These figures are on their face absurd ; the medical view is that neither sex is 
more liable to the disease than the other. As regards the bulk of the population 
concealment is obviously much more easy for women than for men. In the case 
of Christians this is not so, nor is there, in view of the provision for lepers made 
by the missions, so great a motive for concealment. For Christians the 
proportion of female to male lepers is 893 to 1,000. This is exactly the sex 
proportion of the Avhole Christian population ; so that the medical view is strongly 
corroborated. 

— — The marginal statement shows the distri- 

butioji by age periods of 10,000 male lepers at 
this and the last two censuses. Lepers being 
short-lived— it is said that tlioy seldom survive 
more than 20 years— it appears that the liability 
to infection increases with age. This is made 
more apparent by the graph, which shows the 
proportion of lepers to 100,0(X) persons at differ- 
emt age periods. The proportion of lepers to 
the general population of tlie same age in- 
?e 60, remains constant till age 70 is nearly 

reached, and then 
falls slightly. It 
is to bo supposed 
that .after age 70 
their relatively 
high rate of mor- 
tality more than 
balances the in- 
creased liability to 
infection of the 
general popula- 
tion. 

The increasing 
proportion of lep- 
ers found at each 
succeeding census 
in the higher age 
periods s^ests 
that sanitary 
measures have 
achieved some 
success in check- 
ing the spread of 
the disease. 

7. Affliction by 
caste is shown in 
Subsidiary Table 
IV, The Table is 
perhaps not very 

informative. As regards insanity, the Kayasths have far the highest figure 
followed at a long interval by the Shaikhs. Such was also the case in 1911, but 
otherwise the figures of this and of the last decade do’not correspond very closely. 
Mr. Blunt’s proposition that the Muhammadans suffer mure than the Hindus is 
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14.5 


not corroborated : insanity seems to be associated with education rather than 
with race or religion. Apart from the Kayasths, the Brahmans and Rajputs 
have high figures ; and, very significantly, Christian females. The high figure 
of the Muraos is to me quite inexplicable. This caste, which is domiciled mainly 
in Oudh and Rohilkhand, appears to be abnormally liable to all infirmities. The 
caste statistics of deaf-mutes have no significance : the infirmity is undoubtedly 
local in its incidence. As regards blindni'ss, the high rate of aflliction of Darzis 
is intelligible ; that of Muraos and of Nais is not. It is curious, in view of the 
theory that blindness is generally due to confinement in dark and smoky houses, 
that the castes whose women are most afflicted are the Murao, Kori, Kisan, and 
Kachhi — castes whose women practically without exception work in the fields. 
There appears to be nothing in common between the castes which have a low 
rate of affliction— Lunia, Christian, Kewat, Kumhar, Gujar, Rajput. 

As regards leprosy, Christians as before have far the highest figure ; and 
also as before the Dorns stand next, and the rest are nowhere. The number of 
Christian lepers is obviously due to the fact that nearly all leper asylums are run 
by missionaries. And as to the Dorns, the great majority of these are domiciled 
in the Himalayas, where as has been seen already leprosy is more prevalent than 
elsewhere in the province. 
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Subsidiary Table 1, —Number afflicted per 1 ,000,000 of 


T 
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Pistrict iHifl Nuturjil division. 


British Territory 

Ffimalai/ay West 

1 ; Dehra Dun 

‘i ; Nftini Till 

i Almoru 

4 j Garhwiil . . 

I Suh-JTmalaya, West .. 

G I Saharanpiir 
0 j Kareilly .. 

7 i Hijnor . . 

8 j Pilibhit .. 

*) i Khori 

IndO‘Gang$tio Plains West 

Muziiilarniigiir 
Moor u I .. 

Buiandshab r 
Aligarh .. 

Muttra . . 

Agra .i .. 

Maiiipuri , 

Ktah 

Budaun . . 

Moradabiid 
Shahjahanpur 
Fiirrukbabad 
Fjiawnh .. 

Jndo-Hanifetio Plain, GenUal 


I 


10 1 

' 

12 : 

13 i 

14 i 

in 

iti 

17 

18 
19 
‘JO 
‘Jl 
2'i 


‘23 
24 
25 : 

i 

27 1 
‘28 

29 ' 

30 , 

31 ; 
82 
38 
34 


36 
30 

37 
88 


89 


40 

41 

42 
48 


Cawnporu 
Fatohpur 
Allahaliad 
Lucknow 
Unao 
llae Bareli 
Sitapur . . 

Hardoi , . 

Fyzabad 
I Bultanpur 

; Partabgarh 
* Bara Banki 

I Central India Plateau 

I 

Jbansi . . 

Jalaun . . 
Hamirpur 
Banda 

JJast Satpuras 
Mirzapur 

:Suh-Himalaya, East 

Gorakhpur 

Basil 

Uonda 

Babraich 

Indo-Qangetic Plain, 


44 

46 i 
40 

47 

48 


48 

60 

61 


Benares .. 

Jaunpur 
Qhazipur 
Rallia 
Azamgarh 

States 

Tehri«Qarhwal (Himalaya, West) 
Bampur (Sub*(Jimalaya, West) 
Benarea (Kaat Satpuras) 


East 


In sene- 


Males. 



Females. 

1921. 

1011. 1 

1 

1 

1901. , I'-Ol. ' 
i 

1S81. 

1921. ' 

1 

1911. 

1901. i 

1891. 

IH'il 


' 4 ! 

"s' 'j 

«■ 1 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

203 

729 

189 

158 

190 

108 

118 

96 > 

1 

76 1 

1 

93 

161 

171 

170 1 

146 ; 

202 

US ; 

140 ! 

87 ! 

S(i 

98 

285 

207 ! 

370 

209 ■ 

298 

69.5 ! 

511 I 

L65 

261 

200 

100 

202 . 

no 1 

9.5 ; 

02 

216 

142 1 

58 

137 

32 

130 

17a i 

1.35 

153 : 

241 

57 

85 

109 ; 

46 

19 

131 

127 1 

1.56 

135 ' 

187 

6 ] 

70 i 

50 i 

1 

63 

126 

■tos 

310 1 

285 

‘fsu : 

278 

157 ■ 

m 

\ 

147 j 

123 

136 

156 

233 = 

191 . 

191 

230 

107 : 

115 

93 1 

87 

15 

087 (306j 

' 579 

59.5 

497 

651 

285 (160) ! 

281 

‘207 i 

249 

251 

2‘JO 

197 ‘ 

189 i 

186 i 

104 

Ill i 

121 

115 

114 ; 

77 

201 

i 280 

184 1 

105 j 

14 

178 

81 

188 ; 

52 : 

57 

140 

323 I 

190 i 

im| 

IGI. 

79 

174 ■ 

108 : 

59 ' 

80 

if to 

j if 28 j 

too ' 

144 

187 

121 

lls 

IfO 

70 

92 

200 

• 209 ; 

170 I 

191 i 

204 

70 

83 ! 

69 

110 i 

m 

209 

170 1 

190 1 

103 i 

157 

119 

80 

68 

57 : 

16 

l‘J8 

152 j 

172 1 

128 : 

175 

7.5 

1‘20 i 

184 

49 i 

81 

137 

I 153 1 

139 • 

91 ' 

138 

72 

81 

53 

43 , 

92 

120 

i 1.30 

110 : 

123 

Gl 

50 ; 

98 , 

44 

48 

29 

1,‘272 (275) 

‘ 852 

148 

429 ' 

304 

4l‘2^1.12) 

407 

159 

151 

154 

180 

206 

133 

J88 

188 

95 

89 

50 

J6 

72 

134 

124 

107 

SO 

.198 

71 

00 

7.1 

50 

65 

195 

180 . 

145 

82 

111 

123 

80 

89 

68 

60 

150 

175 

185 

111 

112 

121 

111 

96 

56 

81 

130 

* 2(J5 . 

111 

93 

‘J54 

100 

130 

91 

50 

111 

171 

• 188 

;](X) 

l.^»3 

2.53 

108 

100 . 

153 

89 

118 

1.51 

' 204 

1.5.3 

88 

170 

118 

70 

87 

103 

80 

tni 

! /.%• 1 

18H . 

170 

ISO 

US 

110 

sn 

S8 

98 

no 

180 

141 

157 

221 

(.8 • 

116 

05 

73 

117 

170 

. 137 

119 

92 

158 

90 

89 

6i) 

41 

18 

111 

169 

1‘2I i 

173 

‘239 

100 ' 

118 

47 

120 

94 

19.3 

210 : 

665 

562 

471 

160 

119 

270 

229 

139 

205 

163 ; 

1(.6 

190 

178 

140 

74 

82 

101 

20 

192 

• 199 

222 

1.56 

‘221 

95 

115 

75 

8.5 

83 

160 

1 299 i 

111 ; 

141 

134 

87 

201 

70 

77 

84 

188 

: 198 : 

220 i 

no 

171 

117 

102 i 

i 

46 

112 

1.58 

137 

121 . 

143 

10 

98 

80 

70 

88 

; 67 

168 

178 

1.37 ' 

123 

15 

90 

77 

11.5 

90 

1 4.^ 

90 

1.37 

148 

121 

188 

80 

70 

64 

47 

13 

147 

305 

219 

M2 

224 

69 

140 ; 

139 

0.5 

91 

i.S.7 

'^HO 

m 

133 

211 

120 

m 1 

05 

r,s 

' 198 

141 

. 177 

151 

183 

1.50 

8 i 

103 

17 

89 

: 143 

159 

220 1 

118 

108 

260 

J09 

179 

41 

62 

: 193 

237 

307 

1.57 ■ 

92 

11 

167 

187 

123 

' 71 

1 65 

207 

269 ; 

127 

1*29 

429 

127 

120 

89 

52 

! 37 

1 

157 

. 124 . 

87 

St 

182 

52 

Si 

54 

58 

i 

I 

; 65 

157 

124 

87 

81 

132 

52 

81 

! 64 

68 

\ 65 

184 

243 

17S ^ 

111 

140 

71 

119 

! 129 

5.7 

1 

129 

238 ! 

165 

109 

153 

78 

118 

; 161 

58 

47 

135 

! 134 j 

93 i 

95 

; 120 

90 

72 

63 

! 50 

46 

1G7 

' 294 ! 

129 

109 

89 

GO { 

133 

83 

48 

44 

101 

; 374 ! 

! 423 1 

149 

i 29 

47 

191 

221 

60 

! 

:f6l 

; 282 

I 229 ; 

187 

no 

112 i 

89 

60 

70 

! 69 

709 1 

■ 677 

: 892 ; 

548 

\ 410 

248f ! 

238 

78 

1 266 

186 

120 

' 148 

1 119 i 

168 

i 159 

58 

66 

54 

88 

74 

116 

98 

' 94 

103 

j 91 

71 1 

67 

41 

49 

47 

300 

168 

I 116 ' 

156 

! 191 

146 

61 

68 

28 

64 

121 

. 141 

! 13 

88 

•18 

81 1 

61 

66 

81 

34 

160 

1 • 

■ . 

, , 

, , 

112 

• • 

• 1 

i .. 

1 


294 

i 256 

105 

180 

: S‘J4 

161 

171 

103 

! 48 

72 


i:u 

100 ; 

62 

i 276 

128 

; 44 

67 

; 78 

107 

94 

. •• 

•• 

•• 

!• •• 

50 

! 

•• 

j 

•• 


^ The figures shown in braokets against the districts of Bareilly and Agra under the head ** Insane " and opposite yarioui 
t This figure inoludos in proportion 288 male and 69 female inmates of the asylum. 
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tli6 'popula tion at each of the lust five censuses,^ 


Deaf-inutf. 




MalQ.s. 



Fomalcs. 


> 

1021. 

1911. 

|l90l. 

! 1891. 

1 

1 

1881. 

1 

1921 

j 1911. 

1 1901 

! 1891. 

! 

; 18SI. 

|_ 

"TiT 

14 

i'j«. 


'i 17 

18 

1 "iO 

; 20 ■ 

21 

j 22 

r’ 602 

66t 

4S2 B13 

• 1 

169 

388 

; 449 

213 

516 

; 

1,550 

1S76 1,716, ‘3,299 

1 1 

'3,501 

1,100 

1,40S 

' 1,203 

! 1,442 

1 1,665 

1,536 

i2,63Ri 904! 2,811 

! 2,191 

1,833 

: 2,578 

! 716 

'3,017 

\ 2,303 

1,070 

ll.Olvi 066' 892 

! 538 

810 

; 768 

1 658 

6.55 

I 396 

1,906 

2,491 2, sot 

2,900 

i 3,246 

1,246 j 1,655 

: 1,700 

' 1,532 

: J .883 

1,417 

l,4fl8; 1,74S 

1,837 

i 2,823 

i 

8-10 

1,113 

1 1,186 

1 

r,lU8 ; 1,778 

. 1 

45h 

5W| 3S6 

865 

I Sll 

361 

' 430 

j 198 

! 560 

1 539 

413 

GOi 

22!;! C48 

1 6M4 

225 

402 

! 112 

•1,06 

• 387 

* 474 

64l 

4771 774 

629 

232 

355 

i 202 

' 431 

367 

616 

721 

1 25.M, 744 1 861 

286 

507 

; 153 

! 599 

1 CG8 

419 Oil 

1 5U9 050 

, 555 

276 

412 

! 336 

1.22 

41 

400! 405 

1 

1 387: 1,430 

1,373 

iOo I 455 

2.58 

9-0 

1 850 

4/6‘j 55^ 

! i 

I 304] tm 

6(i; 

306 

354 

1 no 

361 

; ^^74 

242' 54l 

241 

8.8 

94 

150 

i 358 

91 

i 4-tO 

i 528 

387 

5.JO 

! \a 

686 

' 481 

267 

3(;0 

81 

i 369 

1 297 

•*‘•08' 648' 179 68) 

1 524 

210 

: 309 

1 98 

; 318 

! 245 

39i| 668 

191 

480 

: 441 

2C8 

321 

i 85 

i 231 

1 247 

376 

553 

23i:' 703 

4.5 

284 

400 

, 240 

i .391 

1 190 

647: (j2H 

188! 648 

' 448 

318 

' 3. .2 

122 

1 114 

1 2.59 

6H;, 

435: .117' 466 

; 54 

228 

i 28.4 

i 201 

: 258 

j 29 

398! 4I6 

008 

, 619 

' 585 

271 

317 

227 

' 106 

1 379 

30:: 

Oil 

427‘ 679 

: 616 

237 ' 416 

; 288 

: 540 

317 

486 

655; 182' 520 

1,222 

307 

: 4.j2 

! 268 

; 335 I 934 

428 (.31 

■ni. 434 

54 

282 

382 

: 225 

' i.91 

t 373 

4.S( 

453 

367 

■ 648 

i 193 

2.^8 

313 

: 240 

: 424 

1 381 

•1.U6 

f 

■1.78 

363 

716 

517 

2.58 

282 

‘ 252 

180 

; 209 

r 

674 

•IS9\ -iCtS 719 

577 

3s 'j 

1 

' 350 \ 305 

1 

; 419 

1 359 

i 244 

.347 

201 

, 79* 

580 

m 

: 253 

i 178 

! 450 

! 

358 

^ 636 

51 li 444 

3.S0 

180 

354 

! 308 

, 326 

' 212 

397 

470 

54) 

167 618 

71 

317 

369 

173 

303 

! 427 

43(1 

:)98: 456 

7:0 

•10 

.3C-6 

333 

344 

.521 

m 

712 

40oi 547 

561 

573 

510 

! 350 

, 300 

366 

315 

748 

512. 512' 735 

639 

•162 

: 376 

; 088 

•K)7 

'129 

666 

513; 447 

820 

634 

378 

391 

274 

464 

283 

(.46 

330 

407 

643 

427 

394 

207 

284 

248 

272 

75] 

648 

588 

855 

409 

4.S.1 

■100 

399 

489 

336 

660 

605 

485 

967 

412 

374 

434 

295 

065 

240 

458 

474 

622: 757 

859 

431 

320 

319 

425 

251 

6U6 

503 

485 801 

912 

258 

350 

422 

480 

560 

651 

448 

414 

S25 

560 

ilO 

335 

234 

553 

382 

700 

431 

209! 857 

115 

400 

318 

113 

052 

268 

t 661 

47H 

383! 

4'j7 

422 

406 

264 

775 

3.37 

660 

451 

6‘;o 

902 

619 

496 

2C0 

310 

597 

444 

590 

449 

441 

622 

663 

397 

.332 

207 

401 

2.30 

396 

431 

410 

577 

555 

268 

251 

353 

311 

309 

896 

431 

419 

517 

665 

2C8 

251 

262 

314 

309 

766 

1,116 

609 

1,566 

1,510 

548 

716 

334 

86 i 

883 

773 

1,231 

476 

1,854 

1,G90 

499 

794 

303 

1,060 

1,018 

790 

1,022 

630 

921 

1,164 

516 

C30 

282 

438 

674 

1,840 

1,164 

726 

1,290 

1,274 

653 

663 

267 

621 

071 

796 

878 

969 

2,248 

1,938 

612 

182 

608 

1,424 

1,351 

553 

570 

436 

690 

400 

350 

361 

231 

390 

230 

606 

693 

454 

584 

610 

308 

389 

m 

376 

437 

> 304 

476 

36o 

772 

294 

267 

288 

217 

322 

191 

666 

466 

64R 

627 

69 

880 

231 

235 

386 

280 

822 

566 

418 

813 

628 

450 

269 

222 

426 

261 

646 

C98 

464 

726 

223 

867 

517 

2t8 

437 

98 

675 

.. 

. . 

, , 


493 

. , 

. . 

. , 

, , 

1,662 

1,686 

1,109 

3,487 

2,218 

',216 1 

1,103 

1,093 

920 

1,241 

368 

311 

320 

237 

1,062 

18.5 

234 

123 

186 

6C3 

, 347 

• “ 1 

•* 

! 

•• 

204 

i 

*' i 

•• 

•• 


Blind. 




Malo. 





Foniiilo.s. 


2 

3 

a 

1921 . 

1911. 

1901. 

i 1891. 

’ 1881. 

1921 

1911. 

i 1901. 

: 1801. 

1881. 

4 

n 

23 

24 

25 

: 26 

■'‘”27~ 

28 

29 

, 30 

31 

32 

I 

2,112 

2,088 

1,681 

2,282 

2,691 

2,511 

2,356 

1,184 

2,410 

3,211 


l,sol 

1,613 

1,388 

1,697 

1,943 

‘1,695 

. 1,963 

'■ 1,5 13 

1,8 n 

3,413 


1,473 

1,.522 

1,021 

1,605 

: 1,714 

3,152 

' 2. 1 18 

' 1,1.51 

: 1.784 

2,031 

1 

1,809 

1,794 

1,.3J8 

: 2,209 

2,241 

2, .'180 

; 2,0.35 

; 1,(..35 

: 2,250 

2,01.2 

2 

2,051 

1,816 

1,588 

1,716 

' 2,060 

2,940 

' 2,255 

1,772 

, 1,555 

2,5i;8 


l,69(i 

1,293 

! 1,399 

1 

■ 1,123 

; 1,979 

2,124 

; 1,*149 

1,379 

1 

' 1,952 

r 

i -1,105 

•t 

3,610 

■ '3,649 

! 

\ 3,1 36 

i 

; '3,682 

’ 3,409 

3,007 

' 3,899 

3, '31 3 

1 

j 3,067 

: 1,100 


1,807 

1.941 

' 2,202 

2,634 

! 2,627 

1,770 

1,87.5 

2,479 

1 

! 2,74-1 

■ 4,125 

6 

2,807 

2,666 

; 2,284 

: 2, .5:15 

3,270 

2,968 

‘ 2,761 

2,‘j)7 

2,859 

4,610 

6 

3,073 

3,050 

2,722 

: 3,003 

.1,710 

.3,228 

. 2,533 

i 2, (Ml 

3,996 

3.1 1 1 

7 

1,280 

2,412 

, 1,931 

! 2,283 

2,272 

4,052 

2, 628 

,2,016 

2,265 

4,3i 8 

8 

2, (.83 

1 3,167 

1,504 

, 2,8*12 
t 

3,9i7 

:l,.580 

3,67 1 

,3,637 

2,796 

5,36.1 

9 

3,326 

3,368 

; 1,8‘J4 

' '3,508 

3,99 ‘i 

‘3,120 

i 

1 3,300 

' 2,S5;s 

: 3,590 

, 3,565 


1,640 

' 2,275 

■ 2,022 

\ ;],5*:o 

5,095 

1,7(.8 

\ 1,805 

i 1,726 

3,.1H) 

3,018 

1 n 

2,490 

! 2,046 

' 1,707 

2,655 

. 2,958 

2.735 

2,143 

1,.58( 

2,578 

, 2,976 

I u 

I I 

2,104 

2,349 

1,779 

2, 1(.'4 

' 2,677 

2,010 

.2,100 

2,0:13 

' 2,619 

' 3,699 

1 1 

1 

2,217 

: 2,'6H4 

. 1,802 

: 1,700 

, 2,865 

2,-391 

, 2,492 

1,581 

1,6*11 

.3,012 

1 3 

2,476 

1 2,385 

1,9.; 1 

3,376 

2,136 

2,815 

.3,108 

2,1.55 

4,048 

2.93 1 

1 1 

2, .320 

2,126 

' 1,557 

; 2,6.1.l 

2,l2ii 

2,770 

'2,41.s 

1,973 

2,959 

3,165 

• t 

1 

2,048 

1,875 

'1,679 

1 2,279 

2,271 

1,674 

; 1,768 

1,011 

2,17.5 

,3,17(; 

1 «> 

1 ( i 

1,908 

: 2,063 

1,870 

2,156 

2,729 

1,780 

',1,912 

1,7:35 

2,2»,7 

1,022 

17 

2,805 

2,471 

12,177 

2,730 

' 3,018 

2,175 

2,M8 

: 2,277 

'2,561 

397 

1 » 

L8 

2,700 

: 2, .392 

12,109 

3,055 

'3,102 

2,860 

2,712 

2,7.17 

3, .300 

4,687 

19 

2,824 

. 2,722 

' 2,083 

1,771 

,*1,411 

2,613 

2,693 

1,971 

1 ,818 

4,547 

'D 

2,174 

2,243 

’ 1,407 

' 2,022 

2,769 

2,138 

2,074 

, 1,172 

1,757 

2,917 

21 

2,162 

,2,131 

, 3,576 

2,331 

; 2,5.50 

2,800 

2,649 

1,851 

, 2,632 

365 

22 

3,i}lo 

'3,432 

'2,100 

' '3,833 

3,313 

3,183 

2,9S: 

, '3, ,'>59 

3,133 

1,181 


2,410 

|2,‘.H7 

' 1,727 

2,922 

2,9<.5 

3,102 

. 2,856 

• 1,980 

! 3,233 

4,546 

2.3 

2,992 

, 2,941 

: 2,201 

2,sui 

2,989 

4,2.53 

3,801 

3,012 

3,192 

'1,737 

2 1. 

1,707 

. 1,8.54 

1,276 

: 1,785 

3,259 

1,8 17 

2,387 

1,027 

1,556 

1,574 

2.5 

2,158 

2,219 

2,151 

1 .1,220 

3,:;:. 6 

3,1 90 

1 3,292 

: 3,476 

4,461 

■1,713 

26 

2,133 

; 2,614 

• 2,880 

! 2,8;:6 

3,30.> 

;i,o(jo 

!3.CM1 

, 3,103 

.3,124 

: .3,689 

27 

2,962 

• 2,585 

2,558 

3,4 1 )5 

3,330 

3,851 

3, .3 12 

.3,223 

,3.771 

1,'167 

.8 

3,375 

1 3, ,523 

2,.346 

' 3,3::9 

2,990 

•I'.goo 

1 1,951 

: 2,880 

: 3.949 

i 2,991 

29 

2,620 

1 2,31 5 

12,511 

i 2,141 

3,024 

3,415 

! 2,798 

2,988 

'2,175 

2,5-16 

10 

2,530 

,2,187 

I 2,023 

1 3,066 

: 2,404 

2,894 

2,177 

'2,211 

: 3,349 

2,96.1 

31 

2,4.57 

: 2,200 

11,918 

13,2.54 

' 2,0()2 

2,612 

i 2,238 

'2,108 

, 3,306 

1 5,914 

32 

2,063 

1 2,070 

2,074 

1 2,759 

■ 3,054 

2,077 

: 1,945 

' 2,016 

i 2,570 

, 4,265 

33 

2,700 

: 2, .580 

2,330 

j 2,9 11 

. 4,070 

.3,(60 

, 3,28 1 

; 3,017 

1 .3,6 It) 

1 4,704 

34 

2,808 

[2,393 

1,704 

2,605 

\3,m4 

5,350 

4,308 

i 

■^2,6‘37 


i 4,397 


2,770 

j 2,342 

1.275 1 

2,610 

' 2,478 

5,400 

! *1,258 

' 1,732 

i 

' 4,224 

1 

! 1,9 19 

15 

2,606 

i 2,658 

1,231 ' 

2,019 

3,382 

5,2.54 

: 6,183 

! 2,600 ; 

2,601 

4,945 

'16 

3,33*1 

: 2,G95 

2,o\i ; 

3,097 

' 3,068 

6,175 

' 1,822 

! 4,042 : 

4,642 

13,124 

37 

2,608 

; 2,068 

1 

1,269 1 

1 

2,648 

3,177 

! 

4,367 

; 3, *170 

j:^,377 

3,875 

2,798 

38 

1,533 

1,276 j 

1,082 j 

1,145 

1 1,795 

1,860 

i i,m 

j 

i,ow i,m 

1 

: 1,949 


1,533 

1 1.276 1 

1,082 i 

j 

1,146 

; 1,794 

1,860 

: 1,386 

1,010 

1,135 

\ 1,949 

39 

1,257 

1 1,303 

j 765 \ 

1,365 \ 

1 1,614 

1,330 

j 1,389 

665 

1,117 

1 

; 1,685 


923 

1,161 

440 i 

1,097 i 

2,950 

8,;7 

1 1.057 

281 

958 

1 

: 1.602 

to 

1,387 i 

1,379 

779 I 

1,479 

1,8*17 

1,396 

Imh 

733 1 1,050 1 2.576 

tl 

1,704 ! 

1,610 

771 ; 

1,294 

1,58J 

1,988 

1 1,82.3 ! 

61.5 ; 

1,215 

1,715 

12 

1,430 j 

3,381 

1,005 j 

2,032 i 

2,402 

2,780 

'1,733 ; 

1,730 

1,942 

2,166 

43 

1,580 1 

1,48S 

1,186 1 

1,644 

1,610 

1,612 

1 1,475 

j 

921 ’ 

1,527 

1,630 


1.347 1 

1,2.52 

1,297 , 

1,609 

2,026 

1,64G 

1 1,218 

1,222 ; 

1,500 

1,167 

14 

1,398 1 

1,.550 1 

1.177 : 

1,046 i 

1,078 

1,006 i 

j 1.-353 ; 

879 ! 

902 

4,168 

15 

1,824 1 

1,678 ; 

1,023 ; 

2,:]98 ; 

2,027 

2,124 1 

1,638 i 

1,141 

2,619 

3,123 

46 

1,760 i 

3,183 I 

869 

l,.383 ' 

2,124 

1,820 i 

'3,067 

6,423 ' 

1,141 

1,708 

47 

1,620 i 

1 

3,706 11,655 ; 

1,774 ' 

877 

1,080 1 

1 3,874 j 

860 ' 

1,586 

1,830 

18 

1.820 1 

•• ! 

1 

- ! 

1 

. . 

1,788 

•• i 

.. 

- 



1,660 ! 

1,361 

1,072 j 

1,208 1 

2,257 

2,726 

1,582 : 

1,299 ; 

1,285 

2,370 

49 

1,815 1 

1,512 

1,012 

1,374 i 

8,517 

1,716 

: 1,148 : 

1,.352 I 

1,24'i 

1,296 

70 

1,007 1 

i 

•• 

•• : 

•• ; 

•• 

940 

i * ’ ! 

' 1 

•• i 

•• 


>1 


(liitriots under the h^d Lei^er ” are the proportiouH after oxolusion of in ates of aHylums wbe were born outyide the distrint. 


148 CHAPTER X.—INFIRMITIES. 


Subsidiary Tai)l(i l.—lifumher afflicted per 1,000,000 of the papulation at each of the last five 

censuses — (ooacluded). 


Serial number. 

1 

Diiitriut Hnd natural di^ 

-ion. 


Lopcp 

Males. 


Females. 


■8 


199l.« 

1911. 

1901 

1891. 

1881 

1921.* j 

1911 

1901. 

1891. 

1881 

l’" . 

- - 2 



33 

84 

36 

30 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 



British Territory 

, , 

. . 

425 

480 

359 

514 

830 

106 

III 

m 

130 

tss 


llimalayat WqU • • 

• • 

.. 

1,034 

1,468 

1,710 

2,209 

2,333 

576 

710 

779 

958 

9iit 

1 

Dobra Dun 



J,810 (1,194) 

1,534 

1,906 

2,512 

2,260 

6.30 ( 548) 

670 

282 

1,872 

1,215 

*2 i 

Naini Tal • . 



280 

552 

416 

217 

177 

242 

249 

282 

84 

21 

3 ' 

iiniora . , • . 



1,451 (1,406) 

2,112 

2,C36 

2,730 

3,453 

807 (804) 

1,10‘2 

1,822 

1,141 

1,231 

4 1 

Garhwal .. 

.. 

•• 

893 

1,421 

1,618 

2,431 

1.901 

4t8 

700 

710 

989 

984 

j 

,SHb-Eimalayat West 

.. 

.. 

330 

388 

288 

450 

550 

54 

70 

85 

70 

^.S 

5 i 

Saharan pur 



122 (51) 

211 

123 

248 

821 

93 (33) 

74 

17 

87 

98 

G : 

B.ireilly .. 



349 1 

387 

861 

556 

C73 

88 

44 

69 

89 

(9 

7 1 

Bijnor 



251 

344 

452 

676 

<8 

29 

92 

94 

104 

14 

S ! 

Pilibhit .. 



441 

374 

377 

430 

492 

69 

40 

96 

35 

Qti 

1) 

Kbori . . 

.. 

.. 

640 

598 

^05 

456 

654 

54 

92 

178 

45 

85 


Indo-Qangetic Plain, West 


.. 

312 

352 

243 

383 

510 

31 

57 

65 

64 

141 

10 

AluzaOarnagar 



26 

70 

132 

2C8 

513 

0 

6 

84 

71 

CV 

11 

Meerut . . 



91 (CO) 

131 

130 

313 

401 

01 (28) 

49 

47 

87 

7.“ 

1‘2 

BulandHliuhr 



130 

209 

255 

413 

530 

20 

32 

97 

76 

ID 

13 

Aligarh 



120 

166 

101 

208 

330 

8 

30 

34 

29 

3; 

11 

Muttra .. 



114 

130 

109 

361 

211 

43 

20 

45 

4 ft 

;{! 

1ft 

Agra 



118 (88) 

149 

207 

3l9 

197 

24 (22) 

32 

77 

67 

•j;. 

10 

^laiupuri 


, , 

99 

146 i 

142 

220 

33 

7 

14 

24 

12 

■\i 

.17 

Ktali ,, 



145 : 

234 

290 

381 

512 

39 

40 

48 

47 

4^ 

18 

Budiiun . . 



483 (483) ; 

520 

410 

548 

073 

38 (.36) 

59 

85 

14 

7-i 

19 

^loradabad 



505 (.559) : 

5o:i 

4i6 

938 

1,113 

52 (62) 

87 

71 

180 

7.t( 

‘20 

Sbabjahanpur 



477 (473) 

604 

410 

434 

911 

57 (57) 

44 

40 

85 

h: 

‘21 

Farrukhabud 



190 

192 

272 

2U7 

318 

31 

15 

134 

41 


22 

KtaNvub ,, 



106 

113 

130 

J49 

22 

24 

20 

27 

15 

i 


IndO'Gangetic Plain ^ Central 



(liW 

m 

432 

655 

596 

121 

106 

81 

133 

in 

23 

Cawnpore 



150 

160 1 

99 

316 

390 

65 

31 

22 

57 

4i 

‘21 

Fatchpur 



190 

197.1 

157 

161 

842 

26 

04 

42 

118 

L 

2ft 

1 Allahabad 


* ’ 

495 (312) 

372 

111 

323 

370 

358 (70) 

154 

GO 

134 

p 

2G 

Lucknow 



OU‘2 (407) 

Gt3 

630 

754 

501 

87 (87) 

65 

68 

156 

1 r.i( 

27 
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98 
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91 
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94 
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54 
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47 

68 

17 
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67 
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66 
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,, 

. , 
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.. 
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! lebri-Oarhwal (Himalaya, West) 


l.OCO 

1,690 
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8,288 

402 

661 
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50 

i Rampur (Bub- Himalaya, West) 

, J 

202 

170 

260 

218 
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67 

86 

24 

27 

62 

61 

j Benares (Bast Batpurai) 

i 

•• 

•• 

216 

• • 

e • 

•• 

• • 
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•• 

• • 

• • 

* * 


• Soo note on page 14G. 
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CHAPTER X.— INFIRMITIES, 


Siilwidiary T{il)lo HI . — Number afflicted per 100,000 persons of each age-psriod 
and sex, and number of females afflicted per 1,000 males. {British Districts,) 
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Subsidiary Tiiblii IV. Number afflicted per 100,000 pe.rwus of each caste, and 
number o/Jnnales afflicted per 1,0(K) males. {Distnefs and States.) 
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Chapter XI.-CASTE, TRIBE, RACE OR NATIONALITY. ^ 


Tho statistics of caste and race are set out iu Imperial Table XI IJ. 
These have boon prepared not for all (or practically all) castes as at last census, 
but for selected castes only : the selection b('ing based principally on numerical 
importance, partly on social or ethnological interest. Sub-castes are shown 
only for Kajputs. 

Tho subject of cast(! was wholly exhausted in 1!J11, and a deliberate at- 
tempt was made at the present census to put it iu the background. To succeed 
in this attempt proved ditlunilt, because it is tbe subject connected with the 
census which above all others interests the public. Tlie public after all is pre- 
dominantly Hindu : and to a Hindu his age, his civil condition, his birthplace, 
oven his occupation are, relatively to Jiis caste, matters of indifference. His 
caste and nothing else will determine the estimation in which ho is held by his 
neighbours, and the zeal of no reformer has in the smallest degree alti*red this 
fact. Tho enumerating stall was as interested in caste qiu'stions as the general 
public, and as a caste index was supplied to ludp in cases where tire correct entry 
was dillicult to determine, it follows that there was little chance of inaccuracy 
in the statistics due to carelessness. Tho danger of inaccuracy lay ratlun* in 
deliberate misstatement. As before, a large nninbtir of castes put forward claims 
to bo classified as Brahmans or llajputs whose claims arc not admitted by the 
general community. These claims were generally pr((ss(‘d with tho grt'atest 
determination and pt'rsistcnce, sabhas and mahasabhas often being fornu'd for no 
other purpose', treatises being published, and eminent (jounsel In'iiig briefed. A 
Census Suporintendemt is obviously not a Colli'ge of Heralds ; yet few could l)o 
made to understand that even if 1 decided that a Bhat is a Brahman, my deci- 
sion would bind no one. Tbe course I followed in those controversies was to 
correspond with the sabhas, to listen to tin; eminent counsel, and not to read the 
treatises; and then to instruct tho enumerating staff to enter in tho caste 
column tho name by which a man’s caste was known to his neighbours. This 
persecution was bad enough when pracdistal by communities : it bocamn intoler- 
able when, after tlie preliminary count had be,gun, it was taken up by individuals. 
1 warned a friend with whom I was staying early in March, 1921 that on going 


Name of commmiity in 
popular UBO. 


Name olaimod. 


Bel war, Taga 

Bhuinhar 

Bhat 

Barhiii 

Sonar 

Sonar 

Kaohhi 

Kalwar 

Rawani, Kahar 

Barhai, Lohar 

Tamboii 

Lodha 

Eurmi 

Khattri 

Ahir 

Khan gar 

Gadariya 

Mallah 


Halwai 


L . 


out in the morning ho would sc'c a respectable old gentleman in a frock-coat 
sitting under a tree. “Who will ho be?” he asked. “A prosiwrous Chamar 
who wants to bo put down in tho census as a llajput ” I replied. How did I 
know he would be a Chamar ? Because tho ambitious of all other castes had, to 
tho best of my belief, already stated their case. Tho old gentleman was duly 
found under his tree. But ho was not a Chamar. He was a Badliik. 

In tho margin I give a list of some of tho communities which claim to bo 
something other than what tho world calls them. They vary in importance from 

- , - ; a large caste such as the Kachhis 

to some seventy-five families in 
Aligarh who were recorded as 
Barhais, but who alleged that they 
arc Maithil Brahmans. 

Tho danger of inaccuracy aris- 
ing from those claims is not how- 
ever very great. In the first place 
tho claims wore generally resisted 
by tho enumerators, who had as 
largo a share of human nature as 
anyone else. J n the second place 
tho claimants in all cases had put 
mo in possession of tho name they 
wished to use. And to restore 
the popular name iu tluj course of 
tabulation was a matter of no 
difficulty. 


Kokas Panclial Brahman. 
Bhuiiihar Brahman, 
lirahmbhatt. 

Maithil Brahman. 

Ma’hur Rajput 
Mair Rajput- 
Kacbhwaha ChaUri. 

Ratham Vaish. 

Chandra Vanahya Kahattriya. 
Dhiman Brahman. 

Nagbansi Kahattriya- 
Loohi Rajuut. 

Kurmi Esnattriya. 

Kahattriya. 

Ahir Kshatlviya. 

Khangai Rajput. 

Pali Rajput. 

Niahada. 

Yogya Saini Vniah. 

Kany-i Kubta Vaish. 
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Tho case of the Muhammadaus is not on all fours with that of the Hindus. 
That the prosperous among tho Julahas, Kambohs and other castes become 
Shaikhs, and the prosperous among the Shaikhs become Saiyids is well known 
and a subject of popular jest. But the Muhammadan is much looser than the 
Hindu caste system, and I should be inclined to say that a man who got himself 
recorded as a Shaikh or a Saiyid is a Shaikh or Saiyid for all purposes that matter. 

Lastly mistakes may have been made in the abstraction offices owing to 
dillicultics of spelling, especially where the Urdu script was dealt with : Ahir and 
Ahar, Barai and Baihai, Koeri and Kori are all apt to be confused where tho 
writing is bad, or owing to tho use of sub-caste names, since many of these are 
common to several castes. Such mistakes, however, are certainly not numerous ; 
and where any evidence, such as a comparison with previous returns, suggested 
something amiss, the figures have been rechecked. 

On the. whole the statistics may be accepted as reasonably accurate as regards 
caste, and still more so as regards race, except that, as I have said elsewhere, 
a number of Europeans owing to their habits of life undoubtedly escaped enu- 
meration altogothe •. 

2. With the caste system generally and especially with the ethnographic 
side of it I do not propose to deal. Th(! eleventh chapter of the last report is a 
monograph on the subject, which the developments of ton years are not sufficient 
to render out of date. An exception, however, has been made to this rule in an 
appendix, which treats of the depressed classes of the hills. These classes, who 
have hitherto been lumped together as “ Dorns ” — a name very naturally and 
properly disliked by it.s bearers— are breaking up or have broken up into separate 
castes, and the process so closely resembles what is generally supposed to have 
been the origin of tho “ Sudra ” castes in the plains that it may bo found of 
interest. 

A proposal was seriously made that at the present census caste should not 
be recorded at all. So far as this proposal was based on a view that caste is 
unimportant, it shows, as has been pointed out, a complete misconception of 
popular sentinuint. During the decade caste has beem attacked from several 
sides ; by reformers impressed by its disadvantages as an obstacle to industrial 
progress and to the development of a national consciousness— by the disintegrating 
influences of modern and Western ideas — and by the incompatibility of caste 
rules with military service .abroad and with tho conditions of factory life. 
It has resisted all those attacks : thanks partly perhaps to the innate con- 
servatism of the people, partly to vested interests — the popular leaders being those 
who benefit by it most — and partly to the very great advantages of the system as 
an insurance against destitution : advantages which its detractors seem apt to 
overlook. Caste restrictions may have boon relaxed somewhat in private. When 
travelling down an uninhabited valley I was surprised to find that the Hindus 
with me, consisting of a hill Brahman, two hill Rajputs and a Dhimar of tho 
plains (of whom the Brahman and one Rajput had been on service overseas) 
had formed a common mess. But I doubt whether they have boon relaxed at all 
in public. When my journey brought me to a small town the mess was broken 
up, and all allusion to it was avoided afterwards. The only community which 
has in some degree*BUcceedod in freeing itself from caste is that of tho Aryas. 

If tho caste system is still generally important because it maintains to tho 
full its hold upon tho people, it derives from this fact particular importance in 
other respects. Tho tendency in caste movement is wholly upward. The long 
(jueuo seeking admittance into tho ranks of the Brahmans and the Rajputs has 
already been alluded to. The process of fission by which sub-castes seek to 
constitute themselves into separate castes, which was fully dealt with by Mr. Blunt 
in 1911, is still going on ; and the object of the process is always to bettor social 
status. Now the higher the caste the greater the restriction on the liberty of the 
individual : the fewer the kinds of work he ctm do, the more limited the circle 
within which he can marry, the fewer the classes of people with whom he can 
consort. It is unnecessary to labour the matter ; it is obvious that the perpetu- 
ation of the caste system must act as a hindrance to industrial expansion and to 
racial development. 

3. The strength of tho principal castes— grouped as far as possible accord- 
ing to their general occupation— and their percentage of increase or decrease 
during the last two decades is shown in the subsidiary table. A decrease since 



THE STRENGTH AND VARIATION OF SELECTED CASTES. 

1911 of between 3 and 4 per cent, would be the normal expectation for any given 
cacste : where this amount of variation is very widely departed from a simple ex- 
planation is generally forthcoming. The big increase of the Bhuinhars, who are 
undoubtedly secular Brahmans, can only bo duo to a more accurate record ofthis 
caste, much of which must have been merged in the Brahman figures of 1911. 
The. Sainthwars have increased owing to their more complete fission from the 
parent Kurmi community. The Koeris have increased slightly (while closely 
allied castes such as the Kachhis, Kisans and Lodhas have suffered heavy losses) 
and the Koris have lost excessively, probably because these two communities were 
confused in 1911 as has been shown in Chapter VIII to bo probable from the 
literacy figures. The big increase of the Ahars is clearly duo to confusion in the 
central offices between “ Ahar ” and “ Ahir.” The Ahars and Ahirs combined 
show a slight decrease. I can suggest no reason for the largo loss suffered by tlus 
Dhunias and Thatheras. That suffered by the Bhangis and Dorns (plains) may bo 
due to conversion to Christianity. Faqir and (roshaiu are largely interchangeable 
terms. The Bhats have evidently succeeded to a considi^rable extent in glutting 
themselves recorded as Brahmans. The Haburas wander between this and other 
provinces. 

For the rest there is little to bo said. The outstanding feature of the 
statistics is perhaps the disproportionate loss suffered by the big agricultural 
castes which cultivate small holdings almost entirely by their own labour— the 
Kachhis, Kisans, Kurmis, Lodhas and Muraos. As has beem shown elsewhere— 
in speaking of the influenza epidemic — there is good reason why this should 
bo so. Another remarkable phenomenon is that the so-called “ Dravidian ” 
tribes have not shared in the general decline, but have increased in numbers — 
the Bhars, Bhoksas, Tharus and Kols. Of occupational groups the traders have 
weathered the decade best, the labourers next Ix'st. For both these communiti»‘s 
the decade has been a prosperous one. 

4. The Muhammadan cast(! figures need similar annotation. The increase 
of Caddis must be due to more developed fission from the Ghosi caste of which 
they are a sub-division. That of Kunjras is probably caused by cojifusiou— at 
this or previous censuses— with the Khatiks, and of Manihars by confusion with 
the Churihars. The Nats who are a wandering tribe must always be expected 
to vary. The increase of Nau-Muslims is to be accounted for mainly by conver- 
sion. Other abnormal variations simply illustrate the process by which members 
of the lower castes are absorbed among the Shaikhs and the Shaikhs and members 
of the higher castes among the Saiyids. The Persian couplet on the subject of 
this process has been quoted elsewhere. 

6. The third part of Imperial Table XIIT shows tlu! principal cast(!s 
among which Aryas are found. As is well known, the Aryas are recruited mainly 
from the high castes— Bajput, Jat, Brahman and Vaish. Chamar members of 
the samaj have, however, increased from 1,500 to 6,0(X), and of the 4,000 Aryas 
found in Kumaun a great majority certainly belong to the depressed classes. Of 
the 8,200 Aryas who appear under “ Others,” a considerabh* numbiT, including 
all found in Kumaun, returned no caste at all. But it is clear that the bulk of 
the community is not yet prepared to sever itself from the caste system. 

6. More than half the Jains are Agarwals, and more than half the Sikhs 
are Jats. ■ Otherwise caste is of no interest in connection with the minor 
religions. Of non-Indian races, European British subjects have decreased from 
33,000 to 24,000— a number which doubtless includes many Anglo-Indians. The 
decrease is due partly to movements of the garrison, partly to the growing 
Indianisation of the services. In tabulation no distinction has boon mad(^ 
between English, Scots, and Irish. If made, it would have produced unexpected 
results. Unless the word “ English ” has been loosely and presumptuously used, 
the Soots do not outnumber the English by ten to one, but the English outnum- 
ber the Scots by about eleven to two : and it is no longer correct to speak of the 
headquarters of Government as Greater Aberdeen. Anglo-Indians have increased 
from eight to nine thousand, but these figures for obvious reasons are not reliable. 
Europeans other than British subjects are slightly more numerous, and Armen- 
ians slightly less numerous than before. 

The local distribution of Europeans is not shown. It is of course most 
uneven . They form an appreciable part of the population in Lucknow, Cawnpore 
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Allahabad, Df'hra Dun and, for part of th(! yc'ar, in Naiui Tal ; and may be said 
to amount to a community in the other garrison towns — Meerut, Muttra, Agra, 
Bannlly, Jhansi, Benares, Almora and Byzabad. For various reasons tliey 
nuiiiber a few hundreds in Saharanpur, Aligarh, Moradabad, Farrukhabad and 
Shalijahanpur. They are wholly negligible in every other district, some of 
which have not niore than one or two, and none probably have as many as 
twenty. 
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Subsidiary table I . — Variation in caste^ tribe, etc:, since 1881 
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Subsidiary table I . — Variation in caste, tribe, etC; since 1881— (concluded). 
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Chapter XII-OCCUPATION. 


The statistics of occupation will bo found in Imperial Tablos XVIT to XXI. 
Table XVII classifies the population generally by occupation. 'rablosXYJll 
and XIX deal with mixed occupations. Table XX correlates occupation with 
religion, and Table XXI w'ith caste or race. 

Table XXII gives certain industrial statistics. 

The numerous subsidiary tablos at the end of this ehaptor reproduce those 
statistics in a form 4 nore easily intelligible. 

2. The statistics (except those of Table XXII) are derived from the 
entries made in three columns (nos. 9, 10 and 11) of the censu.s scliodule. Of 
these the first was for the principal occupation of workers : the second for the 
subsidiary occupation of w'orkers : and the third for the occupation by whicli 
dependents are supported (i.e. the principal oc-cupation of the supporting worker). 
Now there are many difficulties involved in the filling up of these columns, and 
in order to form some idea of the accuracy of the returns it is necessary to 
explain briefly what the.so were, what steps \ven‘ taken to surmount them, and 
how far those steps were successful. 

In the first place it is difficult to make an enumerator understand the 
distinction between a worker and a depeudeut. It is intended that “ workers ” 
shall include “earners.” The word “ workvt" (luini karnewdid) is not readily 
understood to include “ earner ” : for one constantly sees persons who do an amount 
of yvork that w'ould never he noticed, and yet earn a gri'at deal. On the other 
hand if the word “ earner ” were used iivstead of “ worker,” it would not readily 
bo understood to imdude persons w'ho increase the family income by their work, 
and yet earn nothing directly : for instance the wife who takes lu'r turn at 
serving customers in her husband’s shop, .\gain, there is no Hindustani word 
W'hich exactly renders “ dependents.” The word used in 1911 was ihiitaaUiqin. 
There are several objections to this t('rni : it is hightlown and therefore unfami- 
liar to ordinary people : it has a technical sense in (connection with famine 
administration : and it does not mean “ dependents.” * 

In drafting the schoduhs headings an attempt was made to surmount this se|j 
of difliculties by adding in bracki'ts, after tin? word “workers ” (kdvi karnewnle), 
the words “ i.e. earners ” ('ydrj* and by translating “ depondents ” 

by the word na kumdnewdle (“ non-earners ”). This solution, aided by nuudi 
verbal instruction, served its purpose. A b(dter solution may be possible ; but 
none of the many I consulted were able to suggest one. 

A second difficulty was the distinction between the “ principal ” and 
“ subsidiary ” occupation. The instructions given on this point differed slightly 
from those given at last Census. The rule, botli in 1911 and in 1921, was that the 
“ principal ” occupation is the jnost lucrative. But in 1911 an exception w'as 
made : where one of two occupations took up the greatc^r part of the worki'r’s time, 
this was to be the principal occupation although it might not be the most lucrative. 
A little analysis will show that the so-called ((xcoption cannot be a true exceptioji 
at all, but must bo IJio governing rule. And as besides being illogical it is also 
confusing, it was omitted in 1921. It is evident that the omission has made 
little or no difference to the returns. The stock instance (and the most common) 
in which the exception would operate is that of the soldier or official with 
private means. Yet the category “ persons living on their income ” is pro- 
portionately and absolutely much smaller now than t(m years ago. 

The third difficulty was that of impressing on the enumerating staff the 
necessity of a hilly descriptive entry. This difficulty is enhanced by the pracitice of 
the courts, with which every one concerned is familiar. A magistrate takes down 
a man’s name with particulars like this— •“ Ram Singh, son of Ranjit Singh, cMte 
Rajput, occupation service or “ Bishn Das, son of Tshwari Das, caste Vaish, 
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occupation shopkeeping.” The enumerator is hot easily persuaded that the Oensus 
wants to know the nature of the service,, or the class of goods sold in the shcjp. 

These are the difficulties. With the experience of his predecessors to guide 
hinfa Census Superintendent is now aware of them in advance, and in training 
his staff is able to, and in fact does, concentrate upon them. That they were, 
humanly speaking, successfully surmounted I have no doubt, and the fact can be 
proved in one respect. *Tho category of ” Insufficiently Described Occupations ” 
contained, in 1901, 8,2(18, (XX) persons: in 1911, 1,661,000 persons : and in 1921, 
941,000 persons. Of the total last given, 848,(XX) are labourers. And labourers 
whose labour is of so general a character as to be incapable of exact description 
can hardly be much loss numerous than this. 

.8. So much for the raw material of the statistics. The scheme of classifi- 
cation adopted to deal with it was, as in 1911, that invented by M. Jacques 
Bertillon and modified to suit Indian conditions. This scheme as modified 
divides the population occupationally into 4 classes, 12 sub-classes, 66 orders 
and 191 groups. It is severely logical, as Mr. Blunt pointed out in the last report.* 
And when one is told that out of every 10,000 head of population in this province, 
7,680 (sub-class (i)) are employed in obtaining raw materials from the surface of 
the earth, and 2 (ii) in obtaining raw materials from beneath the earth : lj097 
(iii) are employed in converting these materials into commodities : 87 (iv) in 
carrying these commodities to the places whore they are wanted : 443 (v) in 
distributing them to consumers ; .56 (vi) in protecting and 63 (vii) in administer- 
ing the economic processes hitherto described ; while outside this materialistic 
system, 105 (viii) are employed in the professions and liberal arts, 9 (ix) live on 
their income, 179 (x) aro domestic servants, 87 (xii) are parasites on the community 
and 202 (xi) are, not described sufficiently to bo placed in any of the foregoing 
categories, one fools that ojie has been told something of much interest, and that 
he must bo an ingenious man who has been loft out of the list. But the scheme 
of classification seoms to me to have very little useful application to the present 
conditibus of this province. It obscures exactly what wo want to know. The 
province is still in full possession of an indigenous occupational system of great 
antiquity. It is coquetting with an entirely different system derived from the 
West. What the Census on its occupational side should be able to tell us is how 
far, if at all, the old system has boon shaken, and the now system is taking 
permanent root. Tlui Bertillon scheme makes it almost impossible to obtain any 
light on this question. 

Again, the most useful statistics that under present conditions the Census 
could provide aro those of labour. Labour is everywhere inadequate, and it 
would bo (jf value to know what the available supply is, and in what directions 
it is contracting or expanding. Tins Bertillon scheme clearly differentiates 
agricultural labour, and the sub-class “ Insufficiently Described Occupations ” 
fortunat('ly includes a heading for general labour. But all other labour is almost 
inextricably concealed under headings such as ” Industry,” “Trade” and “ Trans- 
port,” which lump together the managing director of a company and the woman 
who carries a basket of mUd from a borrowpit to an embankment. In short, 
pt'oplo aro distingnishi'd in respect of their occupation not according to the 
nature of the work they do, but .according to the economic process which thoir 
work subserves. No scluune of classification can take account of all lines of 
distinction. But the defect of the Bertillon scheme is that it has a material not 
a human basis : and a human basis would have been better adapted to our 
requirements. 

4. It has been seen that the raw material for the occupational statistics 
provided by the schedules was sound, and that the scheme of classification pres- 
cribed for its exhibition was at least elegant. It remains bo estimate how far 
the classification was accurately done. Except in one Central Office it was 
done well enough. In the Fyxabad Office— which dealt with the Fyzabad Divi- 
sion, the districts of Mirzapur and Jaunpnr, and the Benares State— it was done 
exceedingly badly. The Deputy Superintendent here had an unfortunate ambi- 
tion to finish first, and this classification was the last job to be done : and his 
office was closed down before the defectiveness of this part of its work had become 
apparent. The fault was mainly one of incompleteness : there were not sufficient 
occupa tion s to cover the p opul ation of a ny di st rict. The incompleteness was 

• Whioh should bo roferrad to lor a 80 ailod account of the lohenkOi pages 8 S 2 «* 864 f 
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made good in the Head Office, with an accuracy that was certainly approximate, 
on sucn data as were available. But some obvious defects could not bo remedied 
and will be observed in the tables : for instance no quarrymen are shown |or 
Mirzapur, and no soldiers for Fyzabad. 

The accuracy of the statistics can bo gauged from what has been said 
above. It should be remembered that they are .in analysis of tho state of affairs 
found on a single day. Nevertheless they ‘represent the normal functional dis- 
tribution of the people except to a trifling degree. Owing to the day selected 
being at the commenceraont of harvest operations, agricultural labourers 
probably gain unduly at the expense of labourers of other kinds. Certain hot 
weather occupations— such as that of tho pankha cooly— can hardly appear at all. 
But in the aggregate such deviations from tho normal will amount to very little. 

6. Except in one respect, which will be dealt with at once, tbo functional 
distribution of the population is, largely speaking, precisely what it was ton 
years ago. It was discussed in the last report in a very long chaptor, and it 
would bo superfluous to go over tbo ground again. 1 propose only to oxamino 
such appreciable variations as there are, and to cousiiler how far those are imirely 
accidental, how far they poivit to the existence of deflnito occupational ten- 
dencies. 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING THC DISTRIBUTION PER CENT OF THE POPULATION IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS 


The distribution which is here shown graphically by a diagram is best 
seen in Subsidiary Table I, further illustrated by Subsidiary Table VIT. Three- 
quarters (749 per 1,000) of the population are engaged in ordinary cultivation. 
The cultivation of special products, forestry and pasture bring the “farming” 
figure up to 7(fS. These proportions are much higher than in 1911, when the 
figures per 1,000 were respectively 716 and 73.T In spite of the decrease of 
population, the absolute numbers are also greatcir. In thousands ordinary culti- 
vators numbered 31,616 in 1901 ; 34,327 in 1911 ; and 34,8.34 in 1921. There is 
no indication here (it has already been arguod that there is no indication in tho 
other census statistics) that the land has reached the limit of what it can 
support. The gain is entirely at the expense of Eabour and Industry. Agricul- 
tural labour has decreased On thousands) from 4,662 to 4,0.36 ; unspecified labour 
from 1,604 to 848 ; industry (which includes a lot of labour) from 5,834 to 5,100 
and from 122 to 109 per 1,000 of the population. 

Two tendencies might be thought to be indicated by these figures. As to 
one of these there can be no doubt. During the decade there has been, noto- 
riously, an enormous demand for labour. This has not had the effect of attract- 
ing the people away from the land, but paradoxically enough has produced the 
opposite result. The supply of labour— also notoriously, and as is royoalod by the 
statistics— has not expanded in response to the demand. No wages will attract the 
peasant of the province from his holding so long as his holding will maintain him 
in the standard of comfort to which he is accustomed. With grain at the prices 
prevatent since 1914 hie holding will do this and more. Consequently the existing 
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and unexpauding labour force has been able to use the competition for its services 
to exact its own terms. Ajid the labourer takes advantage of his improved 
financial condition to convert himself into a small holder whenever an opportunity 
oft'ers : thereby making it easier for the rest to do likewise. 

The second tendency that might be deduced from the statistics quoted is a 
movement of the industrialist back to the land. Unfortunately tne Bertillon 
scheme of classification makes it imposjfible to decide whether such a tendency is in 
operation or not. For “ Industry ” in the Bertillon classification covers industry 
carried Oii under two wholly diflerimt systems. There is the indigenous system- 
still hardly shaken by the attack of Western methods — under which each small 
community is self-contained, and the village needs are supplied by the village 
artizans : the plough by the village carpentt'r and the earthenware vessels by the 
village potter. There is also the European system, which a special department 
of G-overumeut has been {;reated to foster, whereby each particular requirement 
of the community is distributed from some manufacturing centre. The popu- 
lation shown ill the Bertillon classification as occupied in industry is employed 
under both these systems. Of the 110 persons (per 1,000 of population) shown as 
industrialists — to take the principal orders — 22 engaged in textiles are partly 
operatives in the spinning mills, partly village weavers : of the 4 dealing with 
hides, some are working in the tanneries, some are the village Chamars : the 
8 shown under “ wood,” the 6 under “ metals,” and the 7 under “ ceramics ” 
are very largely, but by no means wholly, the village Barhais, Lohars, and 
Kumhars respectively. A large but unknown proportion of the 26 shown 
under “ Industries of Dress and the Toilet ” are the village Darzis and Barbisrs. 
It is impossible to say whether the loss of industry reflects a movement of 
industrialists in the modern sense “ back to the land,” ortho drifting to culti- 
vation of a surplus — created possibly by the competition of western methods of 
manufacture --among the village artizans. 

It is certain, however, that the population has not yet begun to respond to 
the efforts made to attract it from agricultur*) to industry. 

Shown below are the proportions per 1,000 of the remaining sub-classes 
(excluding Agriculture and I ndustrv) found at tin; present Census and at the last : - 

911 19S11 

Expiuitaliou of Miaentls ... ... ... -2 2 

Transport ... ... ., ... ... 9 9 

Trade .. ... ... ... ... 45 44 

PublioForuo ... ... . ... ... ... 7 5 

Public Adiuiuistralion ... ... ... ... 0 5 

Professions and Li' oral Arts ... .. 11 11 

Persons living ou thoir Income ... ... ... 2 1 

Domestic Service ... , ... ... ... 20 IS 

InsuflBoiuntly Described ... ... ... 3G 20 

Unproductive ... . ... ... 11 9 

Exc('pt “ Tusufticieutly Described ” — the great hulk of whom belong to 
Industry and Labour, for these are the pursuits which, as a mattei^of experience, 
are found to be insufficiently described— those categories are all practically 
uuchaiiged, and if shown as a percentage would in all cases appear to he so. It 
will be seen that the occupational distribution of the population is slightly more 
economical than in 1911. The province is governed and protected by slightly 
fewer men than before ; there are slightly fewer middlemen : and persons living 
on their income, domestic servants, and persons engaged in unproductive pursuits 
are also less numerous. 

Agiicul(w«. 6. I will how deal separately with each of the principal occupations. 

It has already been noticed that the number supported by agriculture has 

— , greatly increased, both proportionately and 

' Population j Population absolutely. The increase is entirely oon- 
Ocenpation isnpportod inlaup^uad inj fined to “ Ordinary cultivatois,” who are 
1*1* 1**^!’ more numerous by over a million. The 

number of those supported by agricultural 
income from .grieuiturai, 860.419 818,487 decreased rather more than in 

proportion to the decrease of population : 
Ordinary ouiiivatori 88, 712 , 018 29,818,163 that of agricultural labourets has decreased 

Agriouituiai labour ..I 4,582,043 4,088,887 much mote than this, Tho figures are 

‘ given in the margin. 
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Although the entries of agrioultaral oticnpation prescribed to be made in 
the sohedules were wholly different from those prescribed in 1911, the variations 
cannot be due to this fact. In 1911 persons in possession of agricultural land 
were divided for enumeration purposes into throe classes— landlords, ocoupaAcy 
tenants, and non-oocupancy tenants : and these were further sub-divided into 
two sub-classes, those who let and those who c.ultivatod their land. At the present 
Census there wore two classes only : kasht was (uitcrod for those who, whether 
landlords or tenants, derived their income or the greater part of it from culti- 
vation, either by themselves or through th(ur st'rvants : aijd lagan was (siiterod for 
those who, whether landlords, tenants, or even sub-tenants, derived their income 
from rents. This aimpli lied system was adopted for two reasons : firstly, it gave, 
just as much as the system of 1911, all the information necessary for the 
preparation of the Tables .as prescribed ; secondly, iii the rather delicate! condi- 
tions prevailing in 1921 it was inadvisable to make things too difficult for the 
enumerator. 

It is evident that whichever of those two systems is used in enumeration, 
the classification of the returns under the two heads “ llont Receivers ” and 
“ Cultivators ” should give the same results. 

To what then is the variation in the figures duo ? To some ext(!nt to tlie 
rise in wages, but mainly, I think, to the rise in the priccis of grain ; and also to 
the absence of a corresponding rise in rents. The rise in wfiges has operated, as 
has already been said, not to swell the ranks but merely to fill tlie pockets of 
labour. And the labourer who at'quires a little capital invests it in oldaiuiug a 
holding. The increa.se in the number of “ ordin.ary cnltiv.ators ” is largely at the 
expense of labour, both agricultural and other. 

The rise in prices of grain must undoubtedly have operated to attract men 
to agriculture from other occupations. And .as routs do not rise at the same 
pace — or at anything like the .same pace— as prices, it has attrac.tod them to the 
cultivating and not to the rent receiving side of the business. I expectcnl to find 
a large part of th(! variation duo to this cause to be only an apparc'iit variation. 
The bulk of agriculturists combine agriculture with some other pursuit. They 
are coimted as agriculturists (in the figures with which we arc now dtsaliug) only 
whore agriculture is their sole or principal occupation. The effect of a rise in 
the price of grain would naturally be expected to bo to convert, in a largo 
number of cases, what was a subsidiary .agricultural occupation in 1911 into a 
principal agricultural occupation in 1921. The statistics however show that 
the variation cannot be accounted for in Ibis way. Out of ('ve'ry 1,000 actual 
workers, at the last ceu.sus 518 combined agriculture (excluding agricultural labour) 
as a principal occupation with other occupations. Ouly 482 do so now.' 

* Allusion has been madt! to three iufiuoucos which have combined to affect 
the statistics of agricultural occupation — a rise in prices, a rise in wages, and a 
failure of rents to rise in proportion to prums and wag(!S. It is safe to conclude 
that the resultant of those iulhiouces lias been not only to attract people to 
agriculture from non-agricultural pursuits, hut also within tlie agricultural 
occupations to attract them from landlordism a.nd labour to cultivation. Some 
further evidence (besides that of the figures quoted at the comuKUicomont of this 
paragraph) of this latter process is provided by Subsidiary Tabh! V. Out of 
every 1,000 workers, 186 landlords and 87 labourers in 1911, and 218 landlords 
and 16 labourers in 1921, were also cultivators. 

Table V also corroborates what has boon said as to the effect of high wages 
on labour. Although labourers are far less numerous than they wore ten years 
ago, and although high wages might 'he expected to keep them exclusively to 
the land, 194 per thousand of them have now taken up subsidiary occupations. 
Only 62 had done so in 1911. 

, On account of its importance the occupation" liaising of Farm Stock" de- 
serves brief notice. The proportion of the population engaged therein is practically 
li^han^^ed (162 per 10,(XX) in 1911, 169 in 1921). Considering that tlie basis of the 
prosperity of the proyinco is cattle — ^whioh are the solo c.apital of the great bulk 
pf its inhabitants —this proportion might seem surprisingly small. Every 8 or 9 
acres of agricultural land require a pair of bullocks, and to breed these (and not 
to provide iuilk, as is. popularly believed) countless cows are kept all over the 
country, (To provide milk, which with its products is au important item in the 
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provincial diet, buffalos are bred in smaller but still enormous numbers. Praoti- 
cally every cultivating family has at least a pair of bullocks.^ Except in certain 
forest tracts however these animals are not seriously grazed. They are stall4ed 
oirthe bye-products of the crops, and the care of the herd is the commdn cdncem 
of the family. These facts explain why an increase of cultivation is possible at 
all. At the beginning of the decade there was an outcry— in which Government 
joined— that the grazing grounds of the province had become inadequate, and it 
was suggested that villages shduld be encouraged to set aside a part of their lands 
for pasture. Nothmg came of the suggestion ; yet more cattle mus^have been 
raised to enable cultivation to increase. The truth is that (except in the few 
tracts where fencing and therefore hay-making is possible) an acre of village land 
under crops produces— as a byo-produot— more cattle food than an acre under 
pasture, which latter is completely bald at the time when grass is needed. 

7. The number por thousand of the population employed in Industry has 
decreased from 121 to 110 ; the absolute figures (in thousands) were 6,241 in 
1901, 6,834 in 1911, and 5,100 in 1921. As has already been said, what is 
Industry’s loss must be Agriculture’s gain. And as has also been pointed out, 
the evidence is against the natural supposition that the loss is unreal and due 
merely to the increase in prices of grain converting a subsidiary into a principal 
agricultural occupation. 

An examination of Subsidiary Table VII will show that the decrease is 
general and spread over all industries expept two. Makers of leather articles 
have increased in number from 6,000 to 109,000, and of boots from 166,000 to 
174,000. Tliis is due to the impetus given to the leather trade by the war, and 
maintained by a general rise in the standard of living. One may see ten men 
wearing boots now, whore he saw one ton years ago. This is a development of 
modern rather than of indigenous industry. So is the other case of increase — 
“ production of physical forces ” : but this onterprize at present is on a very small 
scale. Apart from these tw(^ the only industry that has declined less than in 
proportion to the population is that of the manufacture of iron tools. The com- 
parative prosperity of this craft is presumably owing to the increased demand for 
agricultural implements duo to the expansion of agriculture. 

So far as I am aware no new industry has been established during the 
decade. At the end of the war period, when foreign liquor was expensive and hard 
to obtain, a spirit called Cawnpore Whiskey appeared on the market for a short 
time. Where and of what this was made I do not know. But a former friend 
on whom I tried it asserted (as soon as he was able to speak) that it Was the 
bye-product of a tannery : presently concluding his remarks with a rider, that it 
is better to live a teetotaller than to perish blasphemously. 

The principal industry of the province is Textiles : which employs 12 por 
cent, fewer persons than in 1911. Nor does it appear that more persons than 
Wore follow this industry ds their subsidiary occupation. Of cultivators 18 per 
10,000 are secondarily weavers, and of agricultural labourers 11. The corres- 
ponding figures in 1911 wore 24 and 6. The minor wood industries have declined 
by 20 por cent., metals by 6 per cent., ceramics by 11 per cent., chemical products 
^ by 7 per cent., food industries by 46 per cent. : industries of dress and the toilet— 
’ a very diverse assortment— by 10 : builders by 31, bricklayers by 18, and miscel- 
laneous by 21. - 

It has already been observed that the Bertillou classification furnishes 
practically no hint as to the nature of this decrease. |There being two wholly 
different industrial systems in operation in the province, it may reflect one of 
two things : either a movement “ back to the land ” of the mill and factory 
population, which would point to the failure of modern methods, or the lapse to 
agriculture of a surplus among village artizans, which could only bo due to the 
competition of the mill and factory and would point to the success of modern 
methods. 

It is possible however to attempt to give some answer to the question 
outlined by examining the statistics reproduced in Imperial'-Table and in the 
“ Industrial ” Subsidiary Tables. Tnese statistics have been extracted from the 
special industrial schedules, by means of which particulars were phtaihed of tlw 
personnel employed in all industrial concerns employing. 10 or more putsosur. 
Similar statistics were collected in lOll^ but only in r^pdot of concerns enipUjyK 
ing 20 or more persons. > 
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I confess that I have very little coutidonce in those statistics. In the first 
place, oven if the enumeration was accurate, they represent only the facts of a 
particular day ; and that day, which had to be at about the same time as xho 
census proper, but after it (to avoid interference with work that was more impor- 
tant) necessarily fell in the middle of the harvest. A very large proportion of 
the imskilled labour ordinarily employed in industrial concerns was drawn away 
for harvesting, and the time was one at which textile industries would in any 
case bo alack. 

In the second place, the enumeration was taken l)y a stall which was 
untrained in census work, and which took no interest whatevcir in the business. 

I fancy therefore that the figures at any rate of unskilled labour are very 
far from representing normal conditions. But they are good enough to compare 
with those of 1911 ; and a comparison shows that persona eng.aged in organized 
industrial concerns with more than 20 employes (for purposes of comparison I 
omit those with less than 20 employes) have increased during the decade from 
68,330 to 72,917. 

The statistics therefore sutHce to show that it is industry of the indigtmous 
not of the westernized type that has lost personnel. Tiny are not sulliciently 
reliable to enable the losses of the former to bo gauged accurately.* 

If concerns employing between 10 and 20 persons be included, the 
returns show 83,000 persons (of whom 12,000 arc unskilled) as employed in 
organized industry. The true figure may perhaps be 1(X),000. The capitalized 
cost of the staff alone of the llopartment of Industries is about Its. 26,00,(X)0. 

So that each of those hundred thousand persons may feel that something over 
Bs. 26 is being paid by G-overnment to further his industrial interest. He clearly 
has a rosy future. 

8. A considerable mass of information with regard to the industries of the The nature of 
province was collected for me by District Census Oftit'crs and others. I intended the induatriee 
originally to deal fully with this information in the report : but since its collection of the province. 
the Director of Industries has inaugurated an industrial survey, w'hich is being 
made by a staff, doubtless highly qualified, consisting of a Deputy Director and 
ten Divisional Superintendents, one for each Kevenue Division. This staff has 
been in existence for more than a year, during six mouths of which it was in posses- 
sion of my notes ; and as I know that one Superintendent, in a division in which 
tliere are practically no industries worth the name, is still functioning, the survey 
is evidently going to bo a very thorough one. It is therefore suporliuous for nio 
to deal as a layman with a subject which is about to be taken up exhaustively 
by exports. This causes me no regret : but I feel I owe an apology to the many 
Deputy Collectors and others who collected for mo material which J am not 
going to use, I can only comfort them by saying that they will doubtless, in 
duo course, see the results of their labours reproduced in another place. 

It may be worth while to summarize briefly the general conclusion arrived 
at as the result of my enquiries. The industries of the province jire mainly of 
throe types 

(1) Large scale enterprises on the western factory system, using moderji 

machinery and aiming at distribution of their products to distant 
markets. 

These are practically the only concerns that recruit labour other than 
local. They deal principally with Hour, cotton, wool and leather. 

(2) The industries of the village artizans, who use primitive methods 

and aim at no more than mooting village requirements. The 
labour employed is usually that of the family only. 

These provide agricultural implements, pottery, shoes and other 
simple local needs. 

(3) Oaitaiu cottage industries, carried on largely by agriculturists (and 

^their families) in their spare time and ordinarily organized by a 
small local financier who advances money or material and buys 
and distributes the finished product. 

These industries deal with an immense range of commodities — some in 
general demand, such as handspun cloth, brassware, and carpets : 

* In lOU there wore in ibe province (inoludiog sUtes) 866 *MQdustrial oonoerns” employing over 20 
pereoi^i of whioh 176 used meohenioal power. There are now 708 euoh oouoornsi of which 196 
UM meohanioal power. These figurei are reasonably accurate, and give a fair idea of the extent of the 
adfanoe made by modern Industry doring the deoadeC 
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jut largely petty and rather useless luxuries, such m perfumes, 
ornajuental whips, and shell buttons. The markets which these 
products reach depend on the capital and enterprise of the 
financier. 

Of these three types, the factory orgauissed on modern lines has hitherto been 
reasonably successful : but its success is limited in one and that a vital res- 
poct---by the difficulty of obtaining and retaining labour.- This limitation 
stands also in the way of the development and extension of industry on these 
lines. 

Of enterprises of modern typo a few are to be found in certain of the larger 
towns and cities, and one or two in rural tracts : but they are mostly concentra- 
ted in Cawnpore and Agra. The nature of the labour force in Cawnpore has been 
analysed in Chapter III. Attempts made — by the provision of housing and other 
facilities — to create a permanent industrial population have met with very partial 
success. The groat bulk of the operatives have to be recruited from the labouring 
population elsewhere. Eocruits can bo obtained readily only where there is a 
surplus, and nowhere - as the figures of occupation show— is there a surplus. An 
unwilliuguess to be severed permanently from the laud is deeply embedded in the 
character of the people. Workmen can be got in adequate numbers at slack but 
not at busy agricultural seasons. And seasonal workmen do not meet modern 
requirements : machinery which lies idle for a considerable part of the year 
can seldom be remunerative. 

These are the conditions which stand in the way of factory enterprise so 
long as it is concentrated in large centres r and they appear to bo insuperable. 
As has been shown in Chapter III, labour in this province is not mobile. 
It appears that the future of modern industry lies in the isolated factory, 
preferably located near the source of its raw material, which is not too big to bo 
satisfied by local labour. There are a few such factories in existence — for instance 
the sugar factories in the cane tracts of the Gorakhpur district. 

Industry of the second type is as old as time, and its organization is of the 
simplest possible character. There arc indications to bo found in the statistics, 
as has been shown, which suggest tliat it is feeling the competition of industry 
of the first and third types, with the result that a certain surplus of the village 
artizan population is drifting into agriculture. The village potter must have 
accommodated himself long ago to the effects of the introduction of metal utensils. 
The village blacksmith and carpenter have boon more recently attacked, for 
instance by the growing popularity of the factory -made sugarpress and pickaxe. 
The rural artizan would bo hit still more hardly if methods of commercial 
distribution wore more tdlicient. This latter point will be noticed under the 
heading of “ Trade.” 

Industry of the third typo is clearly what is best suited to the conditions 
and genius of the country, especially of those parts of the country where agricul- 
ture is precarious. The bulk of the population is agricultural, and agriculture 
hero moans ordinarily the growing, harvesting and disposal of two crops in the 
year, and not the mixed farming familiar in England. Agriculture of this kind 
involves very hard work for certain short periods —generally two sowings, two 
harvests, an occasional weeding in the rains, ^nd three waterings in the cold 
weather — and almost complete inactivity for the rest of the year. In precarious 
tracts inactivity may bo rmavoidable for a whole season, or even for a whole 
year. These periods of inactivity are, in the great majority of cases, spent 
in idleness. Where the cultivator pursues some craft which will employ bimuRlf 
and his family at times when they are not required in the fields — a craft in which 
continuity of employment is not essential— the proceed of that craft are a saving 
from waste, and therefore clear gain. The most typical of such crafts, which 
political controversy has made familiar, and the one which is most w^idely pursued, 
is the production of homespun cloth. Others have already bein alluded to. 
Weaving as a cottage industry, for all the impetus supplied by a political movement, 
appears to be on the decline : it has failed to advance partly perhaps because the 
“ Gandhi ehat^kha ” on whose use the movement insists, produces a yarn which-— 
so I am credibly informed — owing to its unevenness is almost unusable. But 
however adapted cottage industries may be to local conditions, the cottage 
craftsman, has no capital and no business capacity. These things most be 
suppliod'from outside : and where the industry is flounshing they are so supplied. 
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In the last report^ will bo found a description of the brasswaro industry of 
Benares. The industry of this type that has appeared to mo to be carried 
on under the most ideal conditions is the carpet industry of Mirzapur. Horeithe 
inanagement finances the purchase of the materials, controls the designs, and 
niarkets the product. The craftsman tak<»s the work to his homo and doos it 
with the help of his family in his own time. An extension of this or similar 
industries into the precarious tracts of South Mirzapur, South Allahabad and 
Bundelkhand would, go far to protect that region from famine, besides improving 
its economic condition in normal times. 

9. The number of persons per 10,000 occupied in Transport has fallen 
from 94 to 87, and the absolute figures from 449,610 to 40‘2,;J76. In tlu! arrange- 
ment shown in Subsidiary Table I there is a proportional increase imder “ Trans- 
port by rail ” and a decrease under “ Transport by water ” and “ Transport by 
road.” “ Transport by water ” includes the running of the canals, and is to this 
extent a slightly misleading phrase; but persons enjployed in this form of irriga- 
tion are rightly classed as transporters, for they are engaged in carrying a 
commodity (water) to the place where it is wanted. Tlui figures rotlect generally 
what would be expected, the increase of mechanical vehicles having reduced 
(proportionately to tlio population, not absolutely) the personnel employed in 
transport on the roads. 

The statistics are more interesting as exhibited in Subsidiary Table VTI. 
The most antiquated form of transport, palki bearers, lias decreas(!d by over 60 
per cent., as it did in th(' last decade, and now (employs only 9,000 persons. Pack 
transport and boat transport have both drop])ed by about a third, liailwayrmm 
have increased considerably, and persons employed in comu'ction with road 
vehicles (inoluding mechanical vehicles) have increased slightly. It is a pity 
that mechanical and non-mechanical vehicles have not boon distinguished. 

The decrease under “ Construction and maintenance of roads and bridges ” 
must be accidental and due to relatively little now work being iji hand at Censas 
time. That under Postal and Telegraph Services is of no significance. The 
groat mass of employes in this department have other additional occupations such 
as agriculture, 8hop-k<?oping and school-teaching : and all occupations have 
appreciated enormously iii profitableness relatively to employment by the State. 

10. Traders bear almost the same proportion l/O the population as they 
did ten years ago, when they numbered 448 per 10,000. They now number 448. 
The absolute figutes are 2,140,.S96 for 1911 and 2,060,274 for 1921. The only 
notable increases are among traders in textiles, groceries, fodder and means of 
transport. Those are probably due, in the case of the first two, to a general rise 
in the standard of living among the agricultural population. Increased business 
in fodder goes with increased trade in means of transport, which consists almost 
entirely of dealing in animals : and the latter increase is evidently owing to the 
much larger number of persons who now cultivate on their own account. 

The big decreases in some of the petty trades are, to judge from the nature 
of these trades, probably due to thc! great()r lucrativencss of other occupations 
formerly subsidiary. Agriculturists who trade as a subsidiary occupation num- 
berfed (per 10,000), in 1911, 307 in the case of landlords and 146 in the case of 
cultivators. The corresponding proportions in 1921 are 307 and 84. 

As observed in the last report, in the ordinary way the maker of a com- 
modity also soils it ; and the organization of rural trade is very primitive. The 
great Wlk of the population is served commercially by small rural markets held 
onco or twice a week, supplemoutod by the permanent bazars of country towns. 
To these markets the agricultural population brings its' surplus grain for sale, 
and buys with the proceeds those necessaries which it does jiot provide for 
ifiself — mainly ploth, salt and oil. In some barter still obtains. In prosperous 
times much money is also spent on small comforts which have not yet become 
necessaries, and oven on luxuries. It is in respect of these that the organization 
■of trade is so rudimentary. In the ordinary way the wholesale or oven the 
retail merchant who deals in articles other than of local origin himself journeys 
to the place of manufacture, and there obtains his stock. In consequence 
the rustic customer cannot dictate what ho will buy, but has to choose from very 
limited and arbitrarily selected alternatives. The rural merchant has little 
idea d{ looking for new commodities. Nor have manufacturers the enterprise to 
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Advertise their wares in now places. In one bazar is to be seen a §^eat show 
of glass bottles or of fancy waistcoats : in another none of these things, but a 
roahng trade is done apparently in walking sticks. At the moment tawdry 
rubbish of the Japanese variety is in much evidence everywhere. There would 
seem to be room for organizations to supply to the rural community simpile 
connuoditios that it cannot provide for itself, and that will be re|blly useful 
to it, with business methods of distribution through local agencies. Such 
organizations, of which there is at present little or no sign, would probably have 
the effect of reducing appreciably the proportion of the population engaged in 
trade. 

An analysis of the trade of a small town— Mau in the Jhansi district- 
kindly prepared for me by Mr. B. V. Bhadkamkar, i.e.s., is printed as Appendix 
1). The trade of«Mau may Iw taken as typical of the trade of the province out- 
side the larger cities. 

11. There is little to comment upon in the figures of Public Administration. 
The proportion per 10,000 of the population is practically unchanged for public 
administration proper: this was 66 in 1911 and is 63 now. The absolute 
numbers are 269,693 and 246,862 respectively. The decrease is due not to 
any reduction of public servants, but to the fact that state employment is 
relatively to other occupations much less lucrative than it was, and has become 
in many cases the subsidiary where it used to be the principal occupation. 

The proportional figure for Public Force has fallen from 70 to 66, and the 
absolute numbers from 336,627 to 263,503. The decrease falls entirely under 
Police, and is duo mainly to the cause just mentioned : but partly also to the 
abolition of road chaukidars. The army shows an increase in spite of the absence 
of some units on service. This is owing to intensive recruiting in the last year 
of the War. Who the 299 sailormon are I have no idea. 

12. The Professions and Liberal Arts supported 111 parsons per 10,000 
in 1911 and support 105 now. There is an increase under Medicine and 
Instruction, as one would expect. The enormous doorcase of Eeligions Mendi- 
cants, following an enormous decrease in 1911, is hard to explain, and is 
probably too good to be true. Numbers of these and of Temple Servants have 
evidently boon recorded as Priests. 

What Mr. Arnold Bennett would call “ Creative Artists ”, excluding 
musicians, arc more numerous by 18 per cent. The increase is probably cjonfined 
to journalists : who, provincial standards being what they are, should not properly 
be classed under the " liberal arts ” at all. There is a surprisingly largo decrease 
of Musicians, Actors and Dancers. 

1.3. To account for the decrease (40 per cent.) of persons living on their 
income it is unnecessary to look beyond the fact that at the present cost of living 
pensioners can no longer subsist upon their pensions, but have to find employ- 
ment of some kind. 

14. Domestic servants would be expected to lose numbers in hard times, 
and they have done so. The only very big decrease however is among Grooms ; 
this is obviously due to the general replacement of horse-drawn by mechanical 
conveyances. 

16. A rise in the cost of living is always followed by a contraction of 
charity. The “ unproductive ” community has consequently been reduced by 
29 per cent. 

16. Agricultural labour has been dealt with in its place. Other labour is 
closely connected with industry in one form or another, and will doubtless be 
dealt with by the Director of Industries in the course of his survey. It needs 
therefore only the briefest notice here. 

A certain amount of labour is included in the figures of Industry and Trans- 
port, and some in those of Trade. The bulk of non-agricxiltural labour hpwever is 
“ unspecified which means for the most part that it takes any manual work 
that offers. The number of persons supported by unspecified labour is 848,000. , 
Add to those some 200,000 supported by organized industry, and perhaps another 
300,000 who though classed under Industry should more properly be classed under 
Labour— chiefly masons, bricklayers and sweepers : some 60,000 supported by . 
Transport, and another ^,000 (an outside figure) supported by Trade ; the enm 
total, with agricultural labourers (4,036,000) added, comes to 6,484,000 or say flye 
millions and a half, and represents the whole labouring population of tbe pirovinoe, 
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A large part of this labour force is permauently attaohod to the land : a very 
small part considerably loss than 100,000 actual workers — is permauently 
attached to certain organised industries. What remains is mostly persons rc|idy 
to put their hands to any work that offers, but only in the last resort at a distance 
from their homes. There would probably be suftitneut labour to meet the present 
needs of the province if enterprises requiring it W(!re dispersed over the country, 
and were able to time their demands so as to avoid the busy agricultural seasons. 
Unfortunately neither of these conditions is fulfilled. As to tiro first, the 
tendency is all towards concentration, principally at Cawnpore, Agra and other 
big cities. As to the second, the busy months are March, April, July, S('ptombor, 

October, and November : the smaller textile concerns, flour mills, sugar factories, 
and road and railway construction are to some extent able to avoid these months. 

But generally speaking every one is crying for labour at the same tim»!, and 
especially in the o'old weather. 

The scarcity of labour is well illustratcsl by comparisoji with the statistics 
of England and Wales. In the latter country, labourers (actual workers)* 
number 74 per cent, of all workers. In this provimu), if it bt; assumed that of the 
five and a half million persons believed to be supported by “ Labour”, three 
million— a g(inerous allowance— are iictual workers, labourers (actual worktirs) 
number 12 per cent, of all workers. The figures for agricultural labour an? still 
more remarkable. In England and Wales to every 1,()(X) farmers there are 3,620 
agricultural labourers. In the United Provinces to every 1,000 cultivators there 
are only 133 agricultural labourers. These! are the proportions for actual workers 
in each case. 

Two obvious but important conclusions can lu! drawn from these figures. 

On the one hand, labour in this province is not entitled to, and is never likely to 
attain, any considerable political power. On the other hand it has, and can 
exercise if and when it elects to do so, enormous industrial pow(!r. Being 
seriously short of requirements, it is in a position to dictate to tlie employer : 
being numerically weak, it is not in a position to dictate to the State. It can 
therefore bring pressure to Ixiar oji the State only through the employer. In 
England on the contrary labour being adequate to re(|uir(!Tnent8 and thciroforo 
numerically strong is more powerful vis-a-vis the State than vis-a-vis the 
employer : and has learnt to bring pressure to bear on the employer through the 
State. 

17. Returns were furnished by the Irrigation Department, Post Ofliee and Special ^ 
Telegraph Department, and the Railways, showing the number of persons Departmental 
employed on 18th March, 1921. These returns are reproduced in Subsidiary Returns. 
Table IX and call for little comment. The figures naturally do not tally with 

those of the Census proper : largo numbers of departmental employes will have' 
shown their dopartnujutal occupation as subsidiary. 

If this Table is compared with Table VII, it must be remembered that the 
former shows actual workers only, the latter workers and dependents. 

Each department has in direct employment rather more persons than iti 1911. 

18. A very large proportion of the population pursues more than one oc;cu- GomUned 
pation. In many cases however combined callings which have been so analysed Occupations. 
for purposes of classification would ordinarily bo regarded as different aspects of 

the same calling. For instaucof the man who cultivates so much of his holding 
as he oan,'and lets the rest, or who tans leather and makes shoos out of it, 
would popularly— and not uureasonably—be considered to have one occupation, 
not two. Quite a number of people have oven more than two occupations. In the 
: course of certain other enquiries (not connected with the Census) I discovered 
that the Mallahs living round the Sikri jheel in the Muzaffarnagar district have 
four distinct sources of livelihood. Ordinarily they act as boatineu (for wages) to 
the continuous stream of sportsmen who come to shoot the jheel : in their spare 
time they catch fi8lj,for the Dehra Dun market : they also grow rice : and in the 
rains, when they are driven from the lake by high water, they breed mules. A 
census cannot cope with multiple occupations on this scale. Whore a man had 
more than two sources of livelihood, the two most profitable wore recorded and 
the rest were disregarded. Some small (and negligible) amount of productive 
activity therefore finds no place in the statistics. 

* In making this oaloulation, I have included among labourora those workers who ordinarily belong to Trade 
Un)oQf» 
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Certain pursuits commonly go together, such as grain-dealing and money- 
lending, post office work and school-mastering ; but the only really important com- 
bihation is that of agriculture and something else. Subsidiary Tables IV and V 
deal succinctly with this combination, and it has been touched on already. It will 
be seen that the cultivators who have subsidiary occupations are much fewer, and 
the field labourers who have subsidiary occupations are much more numerous 

than they were in 1911. The figures are given 
in the margin. I have already suggested the 
cause of the variation. In the case of cultiva- 
tors, high prices have made cultivation a more 
sufficing pursuit than it used to be : in the case of 
field labourers, high wages have provided means 
of escape from labour, and the .first step towards 
such escape is to adopt a subsidiary which will 
shortly become a principal and finally the sole 
occupation. It will be noticed in particular that the number of field labourers per 
10,000 who also cultivate has increased from 374 to 663. 

It has already been pointed out that the conditions governing agriculture 
in the province render the pursuit of an additional occupation by agriculturists, 
in the vast majority of oases, a pure economic gain. The most suitable 
additional occupation is probably weaving, as a certain school of politicians 
insists. Hand-weaving is a process which can bo taken up and loft oil at any 
time, and at which all raombors of the family can assist. It requires little capital, 
and its product can be used by the producer or can find a ready market. For 
the last few years the people hiive boon advised, with an eloquence whose 

very volume might be expected to persuade, to 
adopt this craft en masse. Yet the marginal 
figures show that no result has so far been 
achieved. This is unfortunate and surprising ; 
perhaps the reason is that public men have for- 
gotten to combine sound technical advice with 
their political propaganda. There is here another 
illustration of the fact that politics benefit no 
one but the politician. 

Deotndents. 19. For census purposes a dependent was taken to be a person who does 

^ nothing to increase the family income, either by earning or by saving the ex- 

pense of employing a hired servant. A wife who serves customers in her hus- 
band’s shop, a son who does his share of the cultivation, increases the family 
income in the latter way. On the other hand, it was assumed that a woman 
who only looks after the house do(*s not increase income. The distinction here 
involved is not as arbitrary as it appears. In practice, if a man ceases to ha've 
a son to help in the fields, he either employs a servant or cultivates less. If he 
has no one to look after his house, ho looks after it (and cooks) himself. 

Dependents in the above sense ninnber 47 per cent, of the population. If 
domestic duties wore reckoned as work, it would be found that hardly any persons 
of working age are not actually workers. Fifty per cent, of the population are 
either under 16 or over 49 years of age. 

In 1911 dependents numbered 48 per cent. The slightly lower figure now 
found is probably due to the influenza epidemic. The depletion of man power 
has made it imperative for every available person to lend a hand in the fields. 

Subsidiary Table I shows the proportion of dependents in the different 
occupations. A proportion of about BO per (sent, may bo taken to be normal. In 
the case of “ ordinary cultivation ” the proportion has dropped from ^ to 46, for 
reasons already suggested. The army (46) would show a much higher figure but for 
the fact that many soldiers have left their families at their homes outside the pro- 
vince. Other occupations with low proportions are those in- which the wcuX is 
light and can be done without difficulty by the old and young — Trade in fuel 
(42), Textiles (46), Chemical Products -generally oil pressing— (42), Domisstib 
Service (43). In the case of Food Industries (39) ; corn grinding is ah exeroise. 
more or less monopolised by old women ; in the case of (Ceramics, the mtter’s , 
clay is usually brought to him by his wife ; and in the case of Baising ol Farm 
Stock (24), the graziers most commonly seen stand hardly higher than a buffalo’s 
shoulder, 
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Certain ocoupatiouB have high percoutages for one of two wholly (liferent 
reasons. In the case of Law (69), Brokerage, Commission and Export (68), and 
Public Administration (66) it is unnecessary or uusecjinly for the women of tjio 
family to work, while the sons are ordinarily late (for educational reasons) in 
commencing to bo earners. In other cases more technical knowledge or physical 
strength is required than is usually possessed by a woman or child— Production of 
Physical Forces (69), Construction of Means of Transport (65), Trade in* Metals 
(67), and Trade in Building Materials (66). 

20. The occupations of females are shown in Subsidiary Table VI. There 
ate now 616 female to every 1,000 male workers. In 1911 there wore only 468. 
The proportion for “ Ordinary Cultivators ” has risen from 40*3 to 626 ; and this 
increase, for which a reason has been suggested in the last paragraph, accounts 
for all the difference. As between groups there is enormous variation (corres- 
ponding to that found in 1911), the causes of which are obvious : or where not 
obvious, have been explained in tire course of wbat was said about the connected 
subject of dopendonts. Details are best seen in the table itself. 

An attempt was made to obtain statistics by which could be gauged the 
effect on the birth rate of the employment of women in industrial concerns. 
Women thus employed proved to he so few that the statistics are obviously incon- 
clusive. For what they are worth however they are summarized in the following 
table 


Women over 16 and 
not over 36. 


Women ovoi* 3G yeaia- 
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21*. Subsidiary Tables II, III and IV summarize in difforont ways the local 
distribution of oconpations. A few salient points only will be noticed hero. 
Excluding the Himalyas from consideration, agriculture predominates ijicreas- 
ingly from west to east : 68 per cent, of tlie population being ‘ supported thereby 
in the Western Plain, and 90 per cent, in Sub-Himalaya East. AU Divisions are 
markedly more agricultural than they were in 1911. As before, industries occupy 
more people in the Western Plain and Sub-Himalaya West than elsewhere. It 
will be seen that the East takes very little part in the administration. Persons 
T living on their income are more numerous in Himalaya West than anywhere else, 
as would be expected, for the Hills are the refuge of the pensioner. 

Subsidiary Table III coudonsos the statistics of individual districts and 
states. Tehri State and the Q-orakhpur district have the enormous agricultural 
percentages of 96 and 92 respectively. The leading industrial district, strangely 
enough, is Bijnor (26 per cent.). Agra has the highest figure for commerce (12) ; 
and Muttra (26), Lucknow (26), aud Dehra Dun (26) for the professions. These 
last two districts are occupationally the most interesting and deserve detailed 
study itt-the Imperial Tables. For a typical district— if it is desired to examine 
one in the same place — I would suggest Shahjahaupur. 
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Subsidiary Table VIII gives iu terms of a proportion the main oocupa- 

tion followed by certain seleoted 
races and castes. The traditional 
occupation— where such can be 
said to ezist~is in each case shown 
first. The Table reveals no strik* 
ing development since 1911. 
What it does indicate is what 
other statistics already considered 
would lead one to expect: that 
while the agricultural castes have” 
maintained their hold on agrioul* 
turo, almost every other caste has in 
a small degree abandoned, for agri- 
culture, its traditional occupation. 
The marginal statement illustrates 
this poinL 
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41 
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75 
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&7 1 

50 

Dhobi 

.. ’ Washing 

53 1 

50 

Kayastli 

Writiaig 

83 : 

31 
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. . Pottery 


41 

Nai . . 

.. Hair-dressing 

! S8 ; 

52 
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' Gold and jewellery 

1 74 ! 

71 

Teli .. 

.. Oil-presfciiig 

1 ; 

43 

Brahmuii 
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! 8 ! 
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Practically all races and castes have a small proportion — but ordinarily a 
very small proportion— of their members engaged in general industries : oven 
Brahmans and Bajputs have 1 per cent, each, and Kayasths 3. Indian Chris- 
tians have far the highest percentage (43). The next highest figures are those 
of the Shaikhs (16), Saiyids (13), Khatiks (11), Anglo-Indians (9) find Pathans 
(8). It will bo noticed that the only Hindu caste included in this list is that of 
the Khatiks. 

A few other points d(!serve notice. The percentage of Julahas who weave 
remains constant at 61. Chaiuars who work in leather now number 6 instead of 
4 per cent. This increase is clearly due to the growing popularity of boots. In a 
wholly different sphere the percentage of Bhats who still pursue their ancient 
calling of bardcraft has risen from 13 to 15. 

These details are suggestive. In a province where two civilizations are 
jostling one another, and the people are accepting so much (and no more) of the 
new, and retaining so much of the old, as suits their ways of life ; whore a flood 
of oratory is being outpoured to persuade the masses to signify their adherence 
to the old by wearing homespun clothes made iu the old way ; the weavers who 
make the homespun are neither more nor fewer than before. The people listen 
to the oratory, and even applaud it, because they enjoy that sort of thing. It 
ricver occurs to the audience (and seldom probably to the orator) that any one 
would dream of altering his habits because of anything ho hears. Meanwhile it 
appears that money is still to be made indifferently by the manufacture of foot- 
wear, or by the recitation of epics. 

- - iff- - - - „ - . . 

^Striotly apoalcitig, tho traditional oooupatiou of KachhiH is market gardening. 
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Subsidiary Table 1.— General distribution by occupation. 
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54 

46 
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04 

16 
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54 

41 
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54 

46 
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6 
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53 
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{c) Forestry 
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4 

62 

38 
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76 

24 
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34 
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2. Fishing and hunting 

0 

3 
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57 

48 
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50 

50 
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02 

48 
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no 

54 

46 

7. Hides, skins and hard materials from the animal 

42 

18 

43 

57 
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8. Wood .. 

84 

37 

44 

66 

9. Metals .. 

58 

28 

40 

to 

10. Ceramics 

70 

87 

ry\ 

47 
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85 

49 

58 1 

42 

12. Food Industries 
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78 

61 

39 

IJ. Industries of dress and the toilet 
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50 

50 

14. Furniture industries , 

1 

e 

44 

56 

15. Building industries . . 

21 

8 

.39 

61 

16. Construction of means of transport 

# 

# 

85 
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17. Produotion and transmission of physical foroos (heat, 

# 

# 

31 

69 

light, electricity, motive power, oto.). 
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1 
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68 

54 

46 

IV.— Transport .• ,, 

80 
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00 
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5 
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42 
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21. Transport by road .. 

44 

18 

42 
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22. Transport by rail . . 

81 

18 
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4 

mm 

88 

62 
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4H 
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24 

0 

38 

62 
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26. Brokerage, commission and export 
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31 
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89 
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2 

1 

89 
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88 

67 
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48 
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40 

54 
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61 

49 
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2 

88 

62 
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8 

1 

41 

69 
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14 

6 

38 

62 
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18 

11 

58 

42 

89. Trade in articles of luxury and those pertaining to 

9 

4 

40 
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letters and the arts and scienoes. 
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Subsidiary Table II . — Distrihutkn by occupation in natural divitions. 
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Sabsidiaiy Table ITL,— Distribution of the agricultural, commercial, industrials and profei&ional •population in natural divitiont and district*. 
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Subsidiary Table III . — BisUiluticn 0/ ihe agiicullural, commercial, industrial, and professional population in natural divisions and districts. 
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Subsidiary Table IV. - Occupation* combined with agriculture (where agriculture 

is the subsidiary occupation). 

I Number per mille of vrorkorg ivho are partially 

agrioulturists. | 


Occupation. 

1 Province. 

1 Himalaya, West. 

Sub-Himalaya, 

West. 

•Si? ! 

! 

e8 r 1 

0.9 1 
6^ ! 

^ ; 

1 In^o-Gangetic 
! Plain, Central. 

1 

' Central India Pla. 
teau. 

1 East Satpuras. 

Sub-Himalaya, 

East- 

s 3 

li 

a 

1 


3 1 

4 i 

1 

6 * 

1 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

All occupations 

• • 

27*6 

17*4 

20*0 i 

19 3 i 

j 

31 3 

34 7 

88 2 

29*0 

28*1 

A.*— Phoduction of raw matbruls 

• c 

5 

2 

2 

2 

6 

4 

26 

7 

6 

I. — Exploitation of animals and vogotatiou 

• a 

5 

2 

2 

2 1 

6 

4 

2i> 

7 

6 

11. — Exploitation of miiiur.ils 

• • 

101 

54 

208 

74 1 

90 

115 

* 

1*22 

9d 

P.— Preparation and bupely op m.vtuiiial 

BLR- 

no 

129 1 

57 

52 

/44 

141 

336 

234 

/35 

btanokb. 











lll.-^Industry .. 

.. 

120 

150 

65 

55 

157 

100 

932 

L8] 

140 

(1) Toxtiloa .. .. .« 


66 


. . 

. . 

. . 


.. 

.* 


(2) Wood 


163 


• . 

.. 

.. 

. . 

• . 

.. 


(3) Metals .. .. 

,, 

241 


• . 

. . 

. . 

. 


• • 

1 , , 

(41 Food .. •• .« 

.. 

73 


. . 

.. 

. . 

.. 


. . 

.. 

(61 Dross aud the toilot .. 

, , 

148 

. . 

• . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

, . 

. . 

, , 

(0) Others ,, 

• • 

114 

. . 

, , 

. . 

, . 

. . 

, , 


, . 

IV. -Transport .. 


67 

78 

61 

36 

57 

10 

2.S9 

131 

107 

V.— Trade 


111 

60 

47 

41 

178 

12H 

341 

105 

121 

(1) In food stuffs 


113 

. , 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

, , 

. . 

, , 

(2, In toxtiUs .. •. 


100 

. . 

• . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

• . 


. , 

(3) Other trades 

•• 

122 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 


•• 

•• 

•• 

G.>-P(jblic administration and LioKUAri arts 

.. 

131 

191 

54 

69 

160 

/77 

363 

208 

146 

VI.— Pub'io force 


219 

183 

U2 

9.‘> 

117 

248 

286 

296 

120 

Vll. Public administration 


109 

192 

51) 

97 

ll.2 

117 

319 

182 

142 

VIll.— Professions and liberal arts 

•• 

1x3 

200 

69 

6j 

114 

132 

4(4 

209 

168 

D.->Mi8CELLANEOU8 

^ ^ n 

76 

96 

33 

35 

67 

14 

211 

m 

16 

IX.— Persona living on their income . . 


96 

288 

69 

52 

123 

32 

• 

76 

19 

X. - Domestic sorvico 


77 

91 

33 

40 

104 

117 

295 

1*23 

98 

XL— Insufficiently described occupations 

• • 

67 

105 

‘ 32 

30 

65 

14 

271 

181 

‘200 

X 1 1 . — U npr oduoti VO 

•• 

74 

Xl 

30 

41) 

105 

70 

155 

69 

•to 


Subsidiary Table V . — Occupations combimd with agriculture (where ag icultu e 

is the principal occupation). 


Group 1.— Landlords (Rent 
xecoiveis). 

Group 2.— Cultiv.Uors (Rent payors . 

Groups 3, 1 and 5. - Land a-cnts, 
farm burvants and Held 
hibouroru. 


Number 


Number 


Number 

Subsidiary occupa'ion. 

per 

10,000 

actual 

Bubsidiary occupation. 

per 

10,000 

actual 

Bubsiditirv oucupaiion. 

p r 
10,000 
aotual 

wurkerb 

who 

follow it. 


worki rs 
who 

fol.o.v it. 


workers 

who 

follow it. 

1 


3 

4 

5 

G 

Total all subsidiary occupa- 

5,239 


1,579 


1,940 

tions. 

Root payers 

8,175 

Kent reco VOS .. 

185 

Rent roce. vers ,. 

65 

Agricultural labourers « 

183 

Agricultural labourers 

851 

Kent payers 

6G3 

Pensioners 

31 

Gene al labourers 

GH 

General labourers 

190 

Money-lenders and grain 

172 

PoDsio ers 

6 

Village watchmen 

11 

dealers. j 


Money 'Ion 'ors and grain 

22 

Cuttle brooders and milkmen 

183 

Other traders of all kinds .. i 

136 

dealers. 


Milibands 

20 

Pleaders .. .. 1 

5 

0 her trader* o' all kinds . . 

62 

Fidiermou and boatmen . . 

9 

Clerks of all kinds (except 

29 

Fibhormcn and boatmen . . 

8 

Rice pounders . . . . 

i 

Gevernment servants). 


Cattle breeders and milkmen 

58 

Tisders of all kinds 

i 

School Mas ers . . 

85 

Village watchmen 

13 

Oil presHcrs .. •. 

32 

Lawyers' clerks and petition 

11 

Wo tvers 

18 

Weavers .. .. 1 

11 

writers. 


Oil preBsers 

4t 

Poaers J 

26 

Estate sgontsand managers 

85 

P..tier8 

18 

Loalher workers . . 

36 

Medical praotitioners 

14 

Blacksmiths and carpenters 

53 

Blacksmiths and carpenters | 

24 

ArtUani •• 

81 

Other artisans . . 

50 

Other ar titans . 

87 

Others •• 

838 

Others .. ^ 

6C8 

Others .. 1 

646 


176 
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Subsidiary Table Yl.-^OompaHoiu of femnUtby mb-dams and toUekd ord$rt 

and grotipt. 


Group riumbor. 


ClasB A 

Hub-elodi 1 I • 

Ordor No 1 •• 

Do. 

Group No. 1 
Do. 2 
Do. 8, 4 Hud 
5. 

Ordor No. l{h) .. 
Group No. 0 
Do. 7 

Ordor No. 1 (c) . . 
Do. 1 (d) . . 
Do. 1 l«) . . 
Do 2 
Suh-class II 
Ordor No. 3 
Do. 6 
Do. 5 
Class B 
Sub-clasH III 
Order No. 6 


Group Nos. 25-27 . 

Do. 

3i-33. 

Do. 

34-33. 

Do. 

30-38., 


Order No, 7 


Do. 

8 


Do. 

9 


Do. 

10 


Do. 

11 


Do. 

12 


Group No. 0.5 


Do. 

67 


Do, 

6S 


Do. 

71 


Do. 

72 


Group Nos 

. 06-75 

Order No. 18 


Group No. 77 


Do. 

78 


Do. 

80 


Do. 

81 


Do. 

82 


Order No. 14 


Do. 

15 


Do. 

16 


Do. 

17 


Do. 

18 


Group No. 103 


Sub-olasi IV 


Order No. 19 


Do. 

20 


Do. 

21 


Do. 

22 


Do. 

28 


Sub-class V 


Ordor No. 24 


Do. 

25 


Order No. 26 


Do. 

27 


Do. 

78 


Do. 

29 


Do. 

81 



Occupation. 


All occupations •. 

Production of raw materials . . 

KxploUation of anitnaU and vBifstation .. 

Pasturu and agriculture 

Ordinary oulliva lion .. .. ,. 

Incomo from rout of agricultural land 
Ordinary cultivatora .. •• 

Agunti^ mari.'igorB of landed estatos (not planters), 

clarlA, rent colleutora, otc , farm aervantii, fiold 
labourers 

Growers of special products and market gardening 
Tea, oofleo, einchona, rubber and indigo plantations 
Fruit, flower, vegetable^ betel, vine, areea nut, otc, 
gr iwers. 

PoroBiry .. .. •• 

Haising of farm stouk 
Raising of small animals 
Fishing Olid hunting 
hJxploitatiun of viinoraU 
Minus 

Quarrios of hard rocks 
Balt, ofo. 

Preparation and supply of material substances 

Inanatr]) . . , . , . 

Textiles .. .. .. 

Cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing, cotton spinning, 
cotton sizing and weaving. 

Wool Curding and spinnig, weaving of woollen blankets, 
wo.iving of woollen carpets 
S Ik spinners, silk weavers 

Hair, oamol, and horse hair. Dyeing, bleaching, print* 
ing, preparation and sponging of i^tilos. Lace, 
Oicp>, embroidorioB, friuges, etc,, andrinsufficiontly 
described textile industrio.’i. 

Hides, skins and hard materials from the animal 
kingdom. 

Wood .. 

Metals . . 

Goramijs .. ... 

Chemical products properly so called, and analogous 
Food industries 

Rice pounders and buskers and flour grinders 
Gra 11 p archers, etc. 

Butehers , . . . , . 

Makers of sugar, molasso.'i, and {}%r 
Swcotmoat makers, preparers of jam and condiments, 
cte. 

InduHtrios of dro s : nd the toilet 
Tailors, milliners, dress-makois, darners and embroi- 
deries on linen. 

Shoe, boot and sandal makers . . 

Washing, cleaning and dyeing . . 

Barbers, hair dressers and wig makers 
Olbcr industries coiineotod with the toilet (taitooers, 
Bhnmpooers, bathhouses, etc.). 

Furniture industries 
Building iudiistrio.s 
Construction nf means of transport 
Production and transmission ofphysioal forces (heat 
light, cloctrioity, mot vo power, etc.). 

Other mi.sce}laneoU4 and undeiinod industries 
Sweepers, Bcavengors, etc. 

Transport 

Transport by air . . , . , . * 

Transport by water 
Transport by road . . 

Transport by rail 

Post 0£Qoe, Telegraph and Telephone setvioos 
Tracis .. 

Bauks, establishments of credit, exchange andinsur. 
auce. 

Brokor^o, oommiaiiou and expert 
Trade in textiles 

Trade in skins, leather and furs 
Trade in wood 
Trado in metals 
Trade in ohemioal produots 


Number of actush workers 

Number of 
females per 
1,000 males 

Males. 

Females. 

16.876,508 

s.in.7as 

818 

/2, 753, 503 

B,mjno 

519 

12t749,]54 

G\mA7i 

618 

12,789,31‘i 

6,696,590 

618 

12,200,190 

0,444,719 

626 

248,871 

4 84,194 

839 

10,503,582 

5,801,401 

506 

1,507,737 

1,059,124 

703 

10,826 

5,026 

464 

256 

182 

618 

10,671 

4,894 

463 

132,284 

6,527 

494 

464,938 

189,194 

800 

130 

24 

185 

9,842 

3,881 

894 

H.ms 

1,519 

453 

679 

19 

28 

607 

6b7 

849 

2,002 

938 

4;'>6 

3,0M,535 

1,332,804 

540 


1,029,966 

637 

808,608 

246, .S50 

795 

278,648 

216,305 

777 

7,012 

7,881 

1,060 

1,194 


1,077 

12,383 

5,000 

403 

64,095 

18,C02 

288 

144,020 

26,441 

184 

100,1:84 

8,105 

81 

107,289 

68,560 

592 

122,116 

107, f 61 

882 

126,343 

285,577 

1,865 

13,424 

159,154 

11,856 

62,197 

70,083 

1,127 


3,952 

108 

6,615 

497 

76 

6,101 

1,320 

216 

1,029 

671 

851 

474,4.36 

196,088 

473 

86,932 

51,885 

592 

64,911 

9.785 

161 

118,299 

96,833 

855 

147,899 

87,176 

251 

1,895 

810 

603 

1,297 

439 

888 

83,482 

3,7.31 

112 

823 

84 

106 

240 

16 

67 

193,143 

124,422 

644 

101,126 

114,972 

1,187 

157, 766 

' 7,500 

48 

1 

• • 

• ' 

9,307 

859 

92 

81,667 

4,702 

68 

60,046 

1,846 

81 

6,676 

98 

14 

69G479 

996,838 

488 

84,620 

6,478 

245 

8,994 

1,140 

127 

60,194 

6,014 

120 

8,187 

. 476 

161 

1,404 

260 

186 

933 

143 

158 

. 4,384 

818 

187 
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Bubsidiary Table VI . — Occupations of females hy sub-clatses, and selected orders 

and flfroMpa— (concluded). 

t 


Grotop number. 


Order No. 82 
Do. 88 


Group No. 181 

Do. 

132 

Po. 

133 

Do. 

184 

Do. 

135 

Do. 

136 

Do. 

137 

Do- 

189 

Order No. 

34 

Do. 

85 

Do. 

86 

Jm. 

87 

Do. 

88 

Do. 

30 

Do. 

40 

Group No. 158 


Class 0 

Unb-clasi VI 
Order No. 41 . 
Do. 42 . 
Do. 43 . 
Do. • 44 . 
Sub-cloHS VI} 
Order No. 45. 
Sub^clasft VIII . 
Order No. 4G . 
Do. 47 . 
Do. 48 . 
Group No. 172 . 

Order No. 40 . 

Do. 60 , 
Group No. 178 . 


Class D 

Hub-claas JX, 

Order No. 61. 
Sub-dasi X, Order 
No, 62. 

Group No. 181 .. 

Sub-class XI, 

Order No. 68. 
Group No. 187 .. 
Sub-class XII 
Order No. 54 •. 

Do. 65 . . 
Group No. 189 • . 

Do. 190 .. 
Order No. 6U .. 


Occupation. 


Hotels, oiifds, rcHtauran isi cto .. 

Other tiaclo in food siulTs 
Fish dealurs 

Grooers and sellers of vcgufublo, oil, salt and other 
condiments. 

Sellots of milk, butter, ghee, poultry, eggs, etc. 

Sellers of sv^eetmeats, sugar, gur and molassoH 
Cardamom, buteMoaf, vegetables, fruit iiitd uroea nut 
sellers. 

Grain and puleo dealers 
Tobacco, opium, ganja, etc., sellurs 
Dealers in hay, grass athI fodder 
Trade in olothing und toilet ur tides 
Trade in furniture .. 

Trade in building materials 
1 rade in means of transport 
Trade in fuel 

Trade in articles of luxury and those pertaining to 
letters and the arts and sciences. 

Trade of oiher sort a.. 

Itinerant traders, pedlar.s, hawkers, etc . . 

Public administration and liberal arts . . 

J^blic/orce 

Army 

Navy 

Air force . . 

Police 

rublic administration 


Vrofestims an I liberal arts .. 

Pcligion .. 

L iw 

Medicine.. .. ♦ 

Midwives, vaccinators, compounders, nurses, masseurs, 
etc. 

luatruotion .. 

Letters and arts and soionccs . . 

Music compOKora and masters, players on all kinds of 
musical lUstrumontB (not military), .singers, actors 
and danoers. 

Miscellaneous , , 

Versons living principdllij on their income . . 

Domestic service 

Cooks, water-carriers, door* keepers, watchmen and 
other ind< or suivants. 

Insufficiently described ocennations, general terms 
which do not indicate a definUe occupation. 
Labourers and workmen otherwise unspccifiod 
Unproductive .. ' «. •. 

Inraatos of jails, asylums, and almshouses • . •. 

Beggars, vagrants, prostitut OH .. 

Beggars, vagrants, wibohos, wizards, etc. •. 

Procurers and prostitutes 

Other unclassiticd non-productive industries 


imbor of actual Nvorkers., 

Number of 

Malos. 1 

Females, j 

females per 
1,000 males. 

8,055 1 

' 1,465 

182 

470,489 

280,040 

498 

ii,or»8 

798 

.385 

43,870 

, 18,499 

427 

r> 2 , 6 (>(> 

4:1,158 

810 

40,9*2 1 

11,861 

277 

l)2.(>9.> ; 

4i| 

1 79,478 

863 

204, 749^ 

4n,:66 

241 

J 8,268 

1 8,414 

461 

17,445 

1 25,880 

1,455 

8,761) 

622 

71 

4,022 

616 

168 

658 

107 

163 

28,990 

1,225 

51 

28,01 1 

25,458 

1,106 

12,526 

6,342 

522 

28,742 

4,650 

102 

8,881 

2,644 

48,392 

298 

346,^54 

140 

ILV,SV/ 

2,:iS7 

lu 

41,887 

712 

17 

65 

80 

461 

148 

1 

7 

78,774 

1,614 

20 

(hidfU 


30 


■NtfVJ 

271 

87,591 

19,747 

225 

11,4()7 

295 

2ti 

12,190 

11,798 

967 

2,779 

11,079 

3,987 

81,875 

2,544 

80 

19,508 

9,740 

4-99 

15,027 

8,922 

594 

812,929 

441,589 

591 

ll,Ul)7 

3,267 

274 


m,604 

668 

201,175 

189,028 

723 

3d2,()(iH 

172,171 

188 

320,118 

168,825 

012 

165,627 

82,527^ 

4U8 

15,709 

484 

31 

149,628 

82,003 

548 

140,610 

72,810 

5L8 

9,018 

9,168 

1,016 

290 

4-0 

188 


Group 

number. 


Subsidiary Table 'Vll,— 'Selected occupations, 1921, 1911 and 1901. 


Occapation. 


Population Populationj Population, Percentage 
supported supported I supported | of 
in 1921. in 1911. { in J901. I variation. 


Stdhdasi 1,-- Exploitation of animals and vegetation 
Order No, t,^Easture and Agriculture • . • . 

Order No. 1 faJ-^Ordinary cultivation ... 

Income from rent of agiicultural laud 
Ordinary oultlvatora . . 

Agents, managers of landed estates (not pluntcrs), dorks, 
rent coUoctors, etc. 

Farm servants and field labourers 
Order No 1 (b J-^-Urowers of spec'.al products and market 
gardening. 

Tee, coffee, cinchona, rubber and indigo plantations 
Fruit, flower, vegetable, betel, vine, areca nut, etc., growers 


ur,ffoa,7im 

35,267,:m 

32,309,357 

-M-Sj 

35,682,633 



+ 1-3 

.n, 833,633 

31,327,109 

31,614,865 

+ / 5 

818,457 

808,419 

3,447,881 

• .55 

29,843,168 

28,712,016 

28,534,772 

-f3'9 

136,201 

190,722 

255,919 

-30*8 

4,0.36,887 

4,652,043 

4,876,293 

-ll-S 

29,762 

r,6,t78 

125,125 

•^47 8 

cso 

2,789 

4.770 

-77*7 

S9,142 

63,689 

120,355 

-45-7 



178 , xii.— ooou^aWoW. 

Subsidiary Table yil.—BeUcied occupaHons, 1921, 1911 and 1901— (continued). 


Group 

number. 


Oooupation. 


Population 'opolaiion' Population 
(supported .upported supported 
in 1921. In 1911. in 1901. 


jPeroentiijie 

of 

variation. 


9& 10 


11 

lil 

13 

14 


17 

IS 


2G 

26 & 27 
28 
29 

81,38,&.8ii 

84 & 85 
86 
37 


89 

40 

41 

42 

48&44 

45 


48 

49 
55 

61 & 62 

65 

66 

67 

68 
69 

71 

72 
78 
74 

77 

78 
80 
81 


8(i 

87&88 


98 


103 & 108 


Ordsr No 1 fcJ-^-Forgslry .. .. .. 

WoodcutiurH, firewood, catechu, rubber, etc , oollectora 
and charcoal-burners. 

Order No. 1 ('d /ifliiin./ of farm itock 
Cattle and bufialo-brccders and keepers 
Sheep, goat, and pig-broedorB 

Breeders of other aniii als (horses, mules, oamels, assos, eto. 
Hordamen, shepherds, goatherds, etc. 

Order No, 1 (e^^ Noising of tinall animale 
Order No. Q ^^F^shing and hunting . . 

Fishing 

Hunting 

8ub-claae ll.—Kx^o%iai%on of minerale 

Order No. ii.^Minee 

Order No. 4.--Qnurriei of hard rocks. . 

Order No. a. SSaltyOtc. .. .. .. .. | 

Sub-class IJL— Industry .. .. .. i 

Order No. G.^Textiles .. .. .. .. | 

Gotten ginning, oleaning and pressing .. .. i 

Cotton spinning, Rising and weaving 
Jute spinning, piessing and weaving 
Kopo. twine and string 

'Wool-carding and spinning and weaving of woollen blan- 
kets and carpets. 

Silk spinners and weavers 

Hair, camol, and horsehair .. • 

Hyoing, bleaching, printing, preparation and sponging of 
tuxiilOH. 

Order No. 7.--HideSf skinti and hard materials /rom the ani- 
mal kingdom. 

Tanner B, cur r ers, leather-droFSors and leather dyers, etc. 
Makers of leather articles, such as trunks, water bags, 
saddlery or harness, etc., excluding articles of dress. 
Furriers and persons occupied with feathers and bristles, 
briuh-makers. 

Bono, ivory, horn, shell, etc., workers (except button) . . 
Order No. 8.— Wood ,, . . , , , , 

Sawyers, carpenters, turners and joiners, etc. 

Basket-makers and other industries of woody material, 
including loaves and thatohers and builders working 
with bamboo, reeds or similar materials. 

Order No. 9 — Metals 

Other workers in iron and makers of implements and tools, 
principally or exclusively of iron. 

Workers in hr ss, copper, and bellmctal 
Order No, to — Ceramics ,, 

Potters and earthen pipe and bowl-makors 
Order No. It — Chemical producte, property so called and 
analogous. 

Manufacture and refining of vegetable and mineral oils . . 
Order No, ta.— Food induetries 

Bice pounders and buskers and flour- grinders 
Bakers and bisouit-makers . 

Grain parchers, oto. ,, 

Butchers .. 

Fish curors . . 

Makers of sugar, molasses and gur 

Hwoetmeat makers, preparers of jam and condiments, eto. 

Brewers and distillers . . 

Toddy-drawers .. ,, 

Order No. 13. --Industries of drees and the toilet 

Tailors, milliners, dress-makers, darners and embroiderers 
on linen. 

Shoe, boot and sandal-makers 
Washing, cleaning and dyeing 
Barbers, hairdressers and wig-makers 
Order No. 14.— Furniture industries .. 

Order No. IG.— Building induetries . . 

Excavators and well-sinkers 
Stone-cutters and dressers and bricklayers and masons 
Order No. 16.— Construction of means of tranepori ,, 
Pfdsr No. 17.— Production and tranmietion of physical 
forcos Cheat, light, electricity, motive power, oto.). 

Order No. 18.— Other mitcdlaneous andundofiaod industries 
Workers in procioas stones and metals, enameliers, imita- 
tion jowellory-makers, gilders, eto. 

Makers of bangles or beads or necklaces of other material 
than glass and makers of spangles, rosarjes, lingams 
and sacred threads. 

Contractors for the disposal of refuse, dust, ate., and 
sweepers, scavengers, eto. 


31,760 

58,709 

48,491 

-46'9 

25,656 

60,941 

45,814 

^40 6 

786,960 

778,992 

471,370 

+1 0 

48,569 

16.076 

25,885 

•f202'l 

11,118 

16,978 

11,906 

--84*5 

1,854 

726,819 

1,148 

744.791 

8,880 

+61*4 

425,265 

8*6 

458 

939 

186 

—51 2 

27,167 

2V,941 

45,065 

49,314 

—897 

88,831 

86,208 

-40*1 

4,213 

8,208 

6.724 

13,111 

-87-8 

8,808 

18,098 

—6 8 

1,017 

154 

832 


2,008 

2,904 

72 

-810 

5,183 

6,750 

5,834,884 

17,194 

—99 

i, 100, 053 

6,241,185 

—12 6 

1,025,744 

1,166,112 

1,411,895 

-12-1 

100,993 

115,865 

149,659 

— 12-8 

820,069 

853,188 

1,120,912 

-8-9 

2,445 

6,136 

42.167 

78 

-60-2 

88,400 

26,076 

19,687 

— £0 8 

40,888 

46,188 

—86 8 

2,706 

16,044 

12,666 

-83'1 

H89 

1,146 

50,689 

1,789 

-66*1 

22,822 

89,669, 

—65 8 

104,965 

181,889 

201,876 

+47 8 

84,463 

122,361 

193,786 1 

-31 0 

109,187 

4,006 

4,516 1 

+2124-6 

611 

937 

1,160 

— 45'4 

86L 

. 8,685 

2,424 

634,801 

-76 7 

388,193 

485,880 

—20*1 

296,402 

861,471 

899,800 

—16 -7 

91,791 

184,409 

134,501 

-81-7 

272,523 

286,922 

378,292 

.^5*0 

229,788 

280,688 

812, 626 

-2-9 

82,476 

?8,785 

42,880 

—16 -3 

324,938 

866,212 

42,706 

-IV 8 

286,659 

888,048 

1,261 

473,304 

—14*0 

397,589 

428,641 

-72 

887,485 

407,489 

411,898 

-4 9 

593,976 

790, m 

766,250 

—24*8 

241,019 

820,888 

209,026 

-24-8 

1,760 

6,251 

6,061 

-71*8 

212,086 

261,129 

817,291 

—15-6 

99,352 

113,740 

112,849 

—12 7 

18 

79 

70 

-83-5 

18,934 

81,086 

65,865 

—89*0 

17,462 

62,056 

24,812 

-71-8 

498 

663 

4,270 

-24 9 

847 

1,208 

2,768 

lfi50,981 

—78-2 


iMdm 

—9^5 

268,874 

' 802,490 

824,828 

—12*9 

178,668 

166,095 

879,218 

124,741 

+4 6 

864,852 

471,024 

-8-9 

418,687 

482,183 

621,104 

6,288 

—18 ‘9 

3,985 

96,616 

6S24 

-87*8 

140,566 

127,422 

-8V8 

609 

1,006 

10,028 

-49-4 

78,779 

96,714 

16,284 

—18-6 

tm 

sm 

4,814 

-78*8 

888 

725 

lfl97 

+Wd 

m,oio 

817,787 

825/554 

-21*0 

210,101 

986,894 

958/)06 

-7*1 

22,180 


60,966 

, -55*2 

889,597 

866,400 

4)16,470 

-9 0 
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Subsidiary Table yil.~8elected occupations 19*21, 1911 a?id 1901— (oontiuued). 


Group 

number. 

F 

Occupation. c 

opulation I 
mpporled 
in Um. 

Population 1 
supported 
in 1911. 

'opulation I 
supported | 
in 1901. 

Percentage 

of 

variation. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 


Suh-daaa I V ^TrampoH . . 

402,376 

440,610 

503,226 

^10 5 


Order No. 20 . — Transport by loater , . 

24y24H 

096 

30,433 

60,640 

—38-5 

• 107 

Shipowners and their umployoS) ship brokers, bbips’ 
officers, engineers, marinors and ftroman 

710 

131 

— 2*0 

108 

Persons (other than labourcrn) employed on the main- 
tonanoe of streams, rivora and canals (including 
construction). 

12,749 

18,597 

9,109 

-^6-2 

110 

Boat owners, boatmen and tow-mon 

9,0.'>7 

24,903 

41,219 

-63*7 


Order No. Transport by road .. 

20i.420 

254,307 

330,636 

— ijy-d 

111 & m 

Persons (other than labourers) employed on tho con- 
struction and maintenance of roads and bridges and 
labourers employed on roads and bridges. 

9,497 

20,924 

7,581 

—64 -6 

113 & 114 

Owners, managers and omploxes (exeludiug pc^onal 
servants) e •nnented with mechanically driven v»clos 
(including trams) and owner.s, managers and employes 
oonnooted with other vehicles. 

138,0K« 

134,037 

128,457 

+3’0 

115 

Palki, eto., bearers and os\nora . . * 

0,078 

21,680 

C2,777 

-58*1 

116 

Paok elephant, oamol, mule, ass and bullock owners and 
drivers. 

26,K15 

89,201 

123,622 

— 34-1 

117 

Porters and messengers 

21,961 

38,465 

47,109 

-42-9 

Order No, 22. ~~ Transport by rail 

loryJOS 

128,076 

73,573 

+20-7 

118 

Railway employes of all kinds other than coplies 

184,282 

‘.r0,971 

113,006 

69,961 

-fl8-8 

119 

Labourers employed on railway coiistruclion and main- 
tenance and coolies and poiters employed on railway 
premises. 

Order No. 2H --Post offleOy Teleiraph and Telephone services 

16,971 

5,612 

-h8l-3 


17yUS7 

17,987 

26,874 

19,371 

-33*1 

1'20 

Post office, telegraph and telephone services . . 

26,874 

19,371 

— 3i'l 


Sub‘Class V.--^Trade 

2,000,274 

2,140,303 

2,430,140 

—3-75 


Order No. 24.'^BankSy establishments of oredU^ exchange and 
insurai%ce. 

113,000 

144,283 

164,400 

—21-0 


Order No. 25.<^ Brokeraje, conwiission and export 

Order No. 26.-^Trade in textiles .. .. .. 

3J,4;U 

20,411 

83,.363 

+6 0 


J 13,706 
9,ns7 

133,420 

162,012 



Order No. 27.^Trade in skinsy leather and furs 

10,732 

10,042 

-10 


Order No. 28.- Trade in wood 

4,530 

8,108 

13,200 

-44-5 


Order No. 29.^Trade in metals 

3,273 

0,633 

680 

—66-C 


Order No. 30.— 7rttdo in pottery y bricks and tiles 

1,002 

3,382 

58,883 

— 


Order No. :u.^Trade in chemical products 

13,40H 

1 20,330 

.38,562 

-34 1 


Ofder No, 32 — Sotelsy caf4Sy restaurantSy etc. 

20,3Ht 

\ 28,723 

14,561 

—28*4 

129 

Vendors of wine, liquors, aerated water and ico 

16,581 

22,988 

30,808 

-27 7 

ISO 

Owners and mauttgors of hotels, cookshops, lorai#, etc., 
and Ihoir employes. 

3,998 

5,785 

14,253 

-80 9 


Order No. 38.*^Other trade in food stujfs , , , . 

i,40S,3Ol 

1,426,33b 

1,501,702 

—1-3 

181 

Fish dealers . . • . 

6.479 

11,662 

18,9(58 

-627 

182 I 

Qrocers and sellefs of vegetable oil, salt and other con- 
diments. 

119,753 

102,686 

260,135 

4-16 8 

138 

Sellers of milk, butter, ghee, poultry, eggs, etc. 

187,029 

114,656 

109,873 

■f68-2 

134 

Sollci s of sweetmeats, sugar, gnr and molasses 

J 10,969 

74,840 

305,017 

106,666 

-^40 2 

185 

Cardamom, betel-leaf, vegetables, fruit and arooa-mit 
sellers. 

299,630 

234,606 

-X-8 

186 

Grain and pulse dealers , . 

649,830 

56,176 

686,906 

674.926 

—20-0 

187 

Tobacco, opium, ganja, etc., sellers 

Dealers in sboep, goats, and pigs . . , . . . 

78,269 

9,046 

63,282 

14,887 

—23-3 

138 

18,282 

+46*8 

189 

Dealers in hay, grass and fodder . . 

65,872 

j 40,219 

39,501 

-f32-8 

Order No. Si.-^Trade in elothing and toilet articles 

24,757 

; 3omi 

31,288 

1 —58-2 

140 

Trade in ready-made clothing and other articles of dre^s 
and the toilet (hats, umbrclJa.s, &oc;l(s, ready-made 
shoes, perfumes, etc.) 

24,767 

1 

1 11.438 

\ 69,091 

31,288 

—68*2 


Order No. ad -^-Trade in furniture . . 


16,146 

i 80p32 

- 29 2 

142 

Hardware, cooking uteiiKiis, porcelain, crockery, glass- 
ware, bottles, articles of gardening, etc. 

j 8,85J 

13,459 

1 65,466 

j 

— 84*2 


Order No 86.-^Trade in building materials 

1 2,167 

1 .3,026 ! 3.263 

—44-8 

143 

Trade in building materials other than bricks, tiles and 
woody materials. 

1 2,167 

1 8,976 

1 . 

1 5,21 6 

-44-8 

• 

Order No, S7.— Trade in means of transport ^ 

67,041 

67,041 

46,442 

60,683 


146 

Dealers and hirers of elephants, camels, horses, catllu 
asses, mules, eto. 

46,441 

60,683 

■4-448 


Order No. 38.-^Trade in fuel 

83,376 

03,044 

5,627 

—10-4 

147 

Dealers in 6rewood, charcoal, coal, oowdung, etc. 

Order No. 39.-^Trade in articles of luxury atMhose\pertain- 
ing to letters and the arts and sciencee. 

88,376 

93,044 

6,627 

— 10*4 

41,683 

32,383 

62,406 

-20*4 

148 

Dealers in precious stones, jewellery (real and imitation), 
o1ook.s, optical iDstramonts, etc. 

4,868 

2,971 

r>,8i8 

-4- 63- 6 

140 

Dealers in common bangles, bead necklaces, fans, binall 
articles, toys, hunting and fishing tackle, flowers, 
•to, 

Order No. 40.^Trade of other sorts 

33,966 

! 

48,777 

53,8.68 

-22-4 


77,784 

34,634 

! 03,408 

f -^42*3 

152 

\ General storekeepers and shopkeepers otherwise ua> 

speoiflfd. 

44,92e 

j 26,12- 

! 

46,49C 

> -f71‘9 

164 

b Other trades (igoluding farmers ol pounds, tolls anc 

markets). 

I , 6,701 

i : 7,536 

i 

! 

8,28’i 

1 — 14*3 




CHAPTBB XII.— OOOUPATiOH. 

Subsidiary Table Nil.— Selected occupation 1921, 1911 and 1901— (concluded). 


Qroujv 

numbof. 


155 

150 


169 

ICO 


161 

mA 

166 

164 


165 

166 

167 

168 


169 

170 

171 

172 
178 & 174 


177 


178 


18U 


OcGupiilion. 


jPopulationj 
fiupportod 
in 1921. 


Populfttionj 
tiupportod 
in 1911. 


|Population‘Potcentaga 
supported of 
in 1901. variation. 


181 

182 


184 

185 
187 


188 
189 d,190 


Sub-clati forc4 

Ord$r No. 41,-^Army 
Array Imporial 
Army (Indian Stales).. 

Or dor No. 42. ’--Navy 
OrdorNo.44 . — Police 
Police 

Village waDchmen 

Sub'Class VIJ. — Public Administratis 
Orcier ^ 0 . 45 . — Public Administration •• 

Service of the State 

Service df Indian and foreign Status . . 

Municipal and other local (not village service) 

Village ofilcuilB and servants othe^han w.»tchraou 

Sub-clasi VIll.— Prof euions and liberal arts .. 

OrdorNo.4G.—Holigion ,. •• 

Priests, ministers, etc.. . .. . 

Uoligioua mendicants, inmates of monasteries, etc. 
Catechists, readers, church and raission service 
Temple, burial or buriiiug ground sorvioo, pilgrim conauc« 
tors, circumciEors. 

Order No. 47 I tain .. •• . 

Lawyers of all kinds, including Aafw, law agents ana 
mukhtars. 

Lawyers, clerks, petition writers, etc. •• •• 

Order No. 48.-‘M6dxc%no ,, .. 

Medical practitioners of all kinds, moludmg dentists, 
ooulirtts and vototinary surgeons. 

Midwivos, vaccinators, compounders, nurses, masseurs, etc. 
Order No. 4i).-' JnUructioth •• V*, j “ 

Professors and toachova of all kinds, and clerks and ser- 
vants connected with education. 

Order No. 00.--^Let:ere and Arts and Scmtcee . . . - 

Authors, editors, journalists, artists, photographers, 
BGulptor.s, astronomers, meteorologists, botanists, as- 
trologers, etc. 11 1 • a f 

Music composers and masters, players on all kinas or 
maf.ical instruments (not military), singors, actors 
and dancers. 
iiub-claee JX.-^Pereone living on their ineome.. 

Order No. 51. . . t ^ ^ 

Proprietors (other than of agricultural land), fund anu 
Bcholardhijj -holders and pensioners. 

Sub’Claes X.— Domestic ser vies .. •• " 

Order No. 62. " Domestic service *• , 

Cooks, water-carriers, door keepers, watchmen ftitd otner 
indoor .servants. 

Private grooms, coaolimon, dog, boys, etc. . . 

Sub’Ctase XL Jnsufflcienfly described oooupatione * • 

Order No. od - (Jeneral terms which do not indicate a aejiniie 
occupation. , 

Manufacturers, businessmen and contractors olherwiBe 
unspociliod, ^ ^ 

OaBhiers, accountants, book keepers, clerks and oinei 
employes in unsx>ecifiod offices, warehouses and shops. 
Liibourors and workmen other>\iso unspecified 
Sub-class XJL-Vnproductive .. ^ 

Order No. 54 -Inmates of jails, asyiunte and almshouses 
Inmates of jails, asylums and almshouses 
Order No. 55. - Beggars, vagrants, jprostUutes . . 

Beggars, vagrants, wiHiohea, wizards, eto., procurers and 
proatitutes. 


253,508 
7 Sm 
74,831 
3,990 
222 
174,192 
76,202 
7G,44'1 
245,862 
245,862 
121, U7 
5,088 
20,252 
09,880 

488,480 

257,346 

244,058 

1,193 

2,766 

8,687 

37,238 

15,948 

21,290 

56,001 

83,087 

22,914 

77,188 

77,188 


61,176 

4,019 


48.027 

42.027 

42,027 

83H,4U 

833,444 

782,668 

48,748 

241.111 

911.111 

16,064 

76,298 

648,002 

404,260 

17,413 

17,413 

387,547 

887,647 


386,627 

61,180 

56,437 

6,748 

17 

275,430 

85,023 

189,807 

269,593 

269,598 

128.022.1 

18,851 

20,897 

106,823 

5 H 4 m 
271,187 
204,284 
24,669 
6,062 
81 , m 

37,516 

16,867 

20,649 

62,105 

30,050 

32,055 

66,200 

66,906 

06,313 

3,456 


82,568 


62,832 


021Jil4 

221^14 

8^46,017 

70,197 

1,661,024 

1,661,094 

16,090 

P.9,491 

1,603,727 
521,117 
• 24,522 
24,699 
496,518 
496,618 


6 


829,836 

53,757 

63,809 

>448 

27 

276,050 

86.060 

19O.C00 

316,080 

815,089 

187,858 

11,153 

88,786 

132,293 

624,856 

369,777 

280,299 

87,92«P 

88,108 

18,444 

38,123 

20,280 

17,848 

53,008 

29,136 


—24 7 
4-28 8 
+860 
- 8 b ’6 
+1660-0 
36-7 
- 11-0 
—69 6 
- 88 
— 8-8 
. 1‘6 
-72*9 
—8 1 
—7 0 

S 5 
—5-1 
.f. 20-0 
-96*0 
—46 4 
—76*7 

—0-7 

-.5 5 

+81 
—9-8 
+ 101 


28,878 i —‘^8-6 
58,268 ; +15-4 
58,218 I +15 4 


105,680 

,11,987 


-^ 36-5 

+17-8 


82,673 ‘ —41 ’8 

I 

j 

89,516 1 —39 ‘8 
89,616 ! - 89 8 


1,213,267 

1,213,967 

1,167,613 

66,454 
3,268,353 
3,268,353 

63,574 

76,511 

3,188,349 

660,203 

26,737 

26,787 

633,466 

633,466 


—9-5 
^9-6 
— 7-4 

- 36-0 

-4S-3 

’-43-3 

- 0-2 

+90 6 

.-47’2 
-22 8 
— 29*2 
-29-2 
—22 0 
..- 22*0 
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Bubsidiary Table VIII . — Occupations of selected castes, 


Caste and oooQpation. 

mbei perl, COO 
^rkets engaged 
each oocupa- 
m. 

mber of female 
>rker6 per 1,000 
fcle workers. 

Caste and oooupation. 

mber per 1,000 
>rker6 engaged 
each occupa- 
m. 

Xu mber of female | 
workers per 1,000 I 
male workers. I 




- 


1. Aoarwaj;« 

IfiOO 

90 

9. Bbauman,. .. •. 

1,000 

187 

Traders, bankers, shopkecpors of 

705 

55 

Priesthi od 

70 

371 

all kinds. 

143 


Agriculture and slook-raising .. 

818 

166 

Agriculture and stook-raLciug 

118 

Industry 

11 

J,860 

Pablio force, administratioii, 

27 

IL 

Trade 

23 

141 

arts and pcofoBsious. 



I'ubllo force and administration .. 

13 

• • 

Persons living on their income . . 

25 

633 

Arts and professions 

11 

50 

Domestic service • . 

19 

162 

l)omo.siio borvico 

18 

229 

Others .. ' 

81 

28(3 

Begging and other unproductive 

16 

614 




occupations. 

Others .. 

20 

187 

2. Abib 

um 

64(1 

10. CllAMAU 

1,000 

673 

Owners, breeders and sellers of 

lOU 

275 




the prji^uco of oattle. 



Leather workers 

.51 

183 

Ordinar ^agriculture . . 

816 

716 

Agrioulturo and stock-raising 

786 

677 

Artisans, transport workers and 

35 

732 

Other industries 

39 

2,196 

labourers. 



Trade 

11 

1,641 

Others • . 

20 

337 

Domestic service 

12 

188 




Labourers uuspecified 

84 

756 




Others . , . • , . 

17 

548* 

8. Abqlo-Indxam •• 

7,000 

390 

11. Dhobi ,, 

1,000 

620 

Agriculture , . 

29 

610 


500 

848 

Industry .. 

87 

210 

Washing clothes .. .. 

Transport.. 

212 

112 

Agriculture and strck-raislng 

474 

439 

Trade 

42 

280 

Others 

20 

485 

Public force and administration . . 

.dSIl 

02 




Art s and pi ofessions . . 

225 

1,725 

12. Kuropf.an 

1,000 

52 

Persons living on tbeir income .. 

I3S 

819 



267 

Others «. «. 

87 

151 

Industry 

16 




Transport.. ,. 

101 

6 




Trade 

23 

207 

4. Armenian •. 

7,000 

067 

l ublie force 

648 

.. 




Public administration 

J04 

20 

Transport,. .. 

1.13 

« • 

Arts and professions . . 

58 

856 

Trade 

67 


Persons living on their income , , 

22 

449 

Public force and administration.. 

333 


Contractors, clerks and cashiers. . 

ll 

94 

Arts and professions . . 

400 

6,000 

Others 

18 

645 

Perbons living on their income , . 

67 

1,000 

13. Oadaiuya 

1,000 

51H 

5. Babuai •« 

7,000 

239 

Shepherds, goatherds and blan- 

209 

m 




ket weavers. 


513 

Oarponters and wood workers •• 

409 

33 

Ordinary agriculture 

722 

Agriculture and stook-raisiug • . 

621 

431 

Industry . . . . 

17 

2,26l 

Other industries 

32 

844 

Domestic service 

8 

417 

Others 

38 

282 

Labourers unspecified 

20 

190 




Others • , 

24 

284 

6. Bhangi .. 

7,000 

7H3 

14. Qujak .. .. ..I 

1,000 

127 

Scavengers 

750 

686 

Owners, brooders and sellers of 


245 

Agriculture and stock- raising 

147 

239 

143 

Industry .. 

35 

339 

cattle. 


98 

Trade 

12 

260 

Ordinary agriculture , , 

780 i 

Other domestio servioo 

20 

350 

Industry .. 

16 

831 

Others 

36 

231 

Doine.stio service 

16 

190 



Labourers unspocifiod 

23 

101 

7l Bhabbbunja .• •• 

7,000 

596 

Others 

23 

132 

Grain parchers 

503 

935 

16. Halwai 

1,000 

348 

Agriculture and stock-raising , . 

383 

328 

Confect ion or B .. •. 

681 

353 

. Industry •• 

Trade .. •• 

Others .• ^ 

18 

60 

26 

655 

165 

185 

Agriculture and stock-raising .. 
Industry .. 

Trado 

138 

22 

126 

291 

468 

363 

8« BBAT ' at 

7.000 

434 

Others 

83 

346 

Bards and geneaologists , • 

147 

700 

16. IKDIAH OhBIBTIAN .. 

1,000 

533 

Agriculture and stock-raising . . 

653 

304 

Agriculture and stock-raising 

332 

271 

Industry 

23 

2,308 

Industry •. 

427 

894 

Trade 

26 

228 

Trado . . , . , . 

28 

683 

^ Public force and administration, 

S2 

208 

Pablio force and administration, . 

37 

• • 

arts and professions. - 


Arts and professions . . 

52 

1,172 

26» 

Domestic service 

16 

803 

Domestic service . . , , 

49 

Bogi^g and other unproductive 
iSLusiries. 

69 

768 

Ijabourors unspeciflod 
Unproductive 

31 

12 

806 

908 

Others •. •• •• 

46 

— 1- 

274 

Others .. 

82 

800 
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CHAPTEB XII.*— OCCUPATION, 


Subsidiary Table VIII.— OccMpa<ion of selected cai<0t*— (oontinued). 


Caste and occupation. 


i 

i sS-S 


i 

g'SLS 

III 

17. Jat .. •« 

1,000 

78 

liand-owning and cultivation .. , 

840 

C9 

Other occupations connected with i 

80 

81 

land. 1 



Industry .. ! 

21 

902 

Public toroo and administration . . | 

9 


Labourers unspecified •. i 

20 

64 

Others .. .. | 

24 

140 

18. JULAIIA .. 

1,000 

521 

Weavers .. .. 

508 

626 

Agriculture and stock-raising 

338 

547 

Other industries 

6G 

826 

Trade 

26 

318 

Domostio service .. 

18 

412 

Labourers unspecified •• 

83 

308 

Others .. 

22 

174 

la. Kaohxii.. 

1,000 

486 

Opium and vegetable producers 

163 

1,498 

and sellers. 



Agriculture and stook-vaising • . 

745 

354 

Industry .. 

12 

885 

Transport.. 

11 

607 

Trade . . . • * 

9 

692 

Labourers unspecified • . 

66 

709 

Others 

14 

396 

20. Kauau .. 

1,000 

602 

Personal service and palanquin* 

342 

982 

oarriers. . , i 



Agriculture and stock -raising 

485 

4(/0 

Industry .. 

66 

1,161 

Trade . . • • 

22 

560 

Labourers unspecified 

67 

680 

Others 

i!9 

169 

21. Kalwab.. 

1,000 

481 

Liquor distillers and sollers 

64 

294 

Agrioulture and siook-raibing 

633 

631 

Industry .. 

22 

998 

Trade .. .■ •• 

327 

476 

Others .. .. «• 

64 

217 

22. Katabtb 

1,000 

981 

Cleiioal work of all kinds ^ , . 

307 

16 

Agrioulture and stock-raising 

426 

143 

Industry .. 

28 

264 

Transport.. 

19 

122 

Trado 

41 

208 

Public foroe . . 

18 


Public administration 

73 

.. 

Arts and professions • . 

44 

91 

Domostio service 

29 

227 

Others 

.10 

6B6 

23. khaiik .. 

1,000 

304 

Fruit and vegetable sellers and 

169 

m 

butchers. 



Agriculture and stock-raising 

483 

S02 

Industry .. 

113 

801 

Transport.. 

30 

184 

Trado 

80 

mo 

Domostio service . . , . 

33 

186 

Labourers unspecified 

^ 76 

617 

Others 

27 

104 

24. Koxbi .. 

1,000 

842 

Cultivation . . 

866 

760 

Other natural produoU .« , 

92 

101 

Industry .. • v 

16 

910 

Domestio service 

8 

911 

Labourers unspecified « . 

8 

466 

Others . . 

11 

664 


Caste and ocoapatlon. 


. Kumhab •. 

Potiers .. 

Agriculture and stock-raising 
Other industries 
Transport.. 

Trade 

Labourers unspecified 
Others , , 




S21 I 26. Kubmi .. 


Cultivators . . 

Other natural products 
Industry 

Labourers unspeoifiod 
Others 


agricultural 


Cultivation and a 
labour. 

Other natural products 
Industry .. 

Labourers unspecified 
Others . . . . 


Bhioksraiths and iron workers . . 
Agriculture and stook-raising 
Other industries . , 

Labourers unspecified 
Others 

29. Lu»iya . . 

Saltpetre makers and earth workers 
Agriculture and stock-ruiBing • . 
Labourers unspecified 
Others 

80. 

Barbers .. 

Agriculture and stock-raising . . 

Domostio service 

Others 


Tari-makers 

Agriculture and stock-raising > 
Other industries 
public force 

Labourers unspecified , , 

Others .. 

32. Pathab 

Agrioulture and stock-raising . . 
Industry .. 

Transport.. 

Trade 

Public foroe 

' Public odminiHiraiion 
Domestic service 
Others 

38 . Rastput .. 

Military servioe, Government sei- 
vice, land holders. 

Cultivation and stock-raising •• 

Industry 

Trade 

Domestic service . . « . 

Ltbonrers unspeoifed 
Others . . . , 
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Subsidiary Table VIII.— Occupations of selected castes — (concluded). 


Caste and oocupation. 

Number per 1,00(X 
workers engaged 
in each oocupa- 
tion. 

Number of female 
workers per 1,000 
male workers. 


84. Baiyxd •. 


uooo 

194 

30. 

AgrioQliuro;and stock-raising 

, , 

610 

191 


Industry . 


125 

402 


Trade 


67 

81 


Public force 


46 



Publio administration 


88 



Arts and prolcssiona . . 

, , 

40 

43 


Domestic servioe 

• • 

54 

871 


Labourers unspecified 

. , 

86 

299 

37. 

Unproductive 

• . 

29 

294 


Others 

.. 

66 

172 


35. Shaikh . . 

.. 

1,000 

258 


Agriculture and stock-raising 

,, 

619 

291 


Industry .. •. 


163 

880 


Transport. • 


85 

43 


Trade . . . . ^ 

r 

106 

167 


Publie force and administration 


36 



Arts and professions . . 


26 

156 


Labourers unspecified 


26 

216 


Domestio service 

, , 

66 

308 


Unproductive . , 

,, 

19 

560 


Others • . • . 

•• 

18 

262 



Casio and occupation. 

Number per 1,000 
workers engaged 

1 in each occupa- 
tion. ^ 

JH g 

o 

|l! 

Ill 

Bonau .. 

1,000 

m 

Qoldsmiths,' jewellers, silvor- 
smiths. 

709 

49 

Agrioiilture and stock-raising . . 

221 

892 

Othor industries . . . . 

23 

1,145 

Trade 

14 

545 

Others ,. { 

33 

40C 

Tjjli .. 

t,000 

m 

Oil prossers and sellers 

433 

760 

Agriculture and Block-raising 

487 

479 

Other industries 

1 18 ! 

7H3 

Trade 

: 26 

8J3 

Labourers uuspecitlod 

21 

525 

Others . . 

15 ! 

306 


NoTa.^(l) The (Igtttoa ia thin table are oaloulated on the prtnotpal oooupAtione foe actual workers only. The 
content oi the terms ** Industry, oto.t will be oloat from Imperial Table XXI on whioh this is based. Agriculture 
and stook-iaising " is used to include all ocoupationH in columns 14 to 25 inolusivo. 

(2) The first oooupatiou shown for each of the 37 castes or raoes is the '< traditional occupation " except 
in the ease of nos. 8, 4, 13« 16, 32, 31, and 86, where there is none. 


Subsidiary Table IX . — Number of persons employed on the 18i/i March, 1921, 
(1) on railways, (2) in the Irrigation department, (3) in Posts and Telegraphs. 


Class of persons employed. 

Europeans 
ani Anglo- 
Indians. 

Indians. 

• 

(1) BAILWATS. 






Total persons employed 

.. 

.. 

•• 

2,237 

I0O.IS2 

Pmmt diriotly employed 

•• 

•• 

•• 

2,230 

86,071 

Officers .. 

, , 

, , 

.. 

149 

81 

Subordinates drawing more than Bs. 76 per raensom .. 

, , 



1,681 

1,844 

Ditto from Rs. 20 to 76 per raoiiHem .. 


.. 

.. 

400 

23,910 

Ditto under Rh. 20 per raoiisom 

• • 



6 

60,886 

Persons indireefly employed 

.. 

.. 

.. 

1 

iH,m 

Contractors 

.. 

. . 


1 

879 

Contractors’ regular employes .. 

, , 



. . 

1,879 

Coolies 

•• 

• 

' • 

• • 

10,733 

(2) IRRIGATION DEPARTMENT 





Total peiBOns employed 


• • 


47 

36,579 

Penone directly emxjhyed 


•• 


40 

7,780 

Officers . . 


. . 


39 

71 

Upper subordinates . . 




3 

51 

Lower ditto 


• • 


. • 

888 

Clerks 




2 

1,795 

Peons and other sorvauts • • 


• • 


2 

4.000 

Coolies 


• . 


. . 

1,476 

Poreone indirectly employed 


• • 


1 \ 

28,799 

Coniraotors 


• • 


1 1 

1,806 

Contraotors’ regular employAa . . 


-• 


•• 

1,476 

Coolies .. •• 


• ' 



2G,017 
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OHAPTBB XII.— OCODPATION. 


Class of persons employed. 


(3) POSTS AND TELEOBAPfiS- 
Total persons employed 

buporvising olfioers, innluding Probationary SuperintendantB and 
liiHpcctors of Post Offices and Assistant and Deputy SuporintendenU 
of Telegraphs and all officers of higher rank than those. 

Postmastersy including Deputy, Assistant, Sub and Branch Postmasters 

Signalling establishment, including warrant oilioors, non commissioned 
officers, military telegraphists and other employes. 

Miscellaneous agents, school masters, .station masters, etc. 

Clerks of all kinds 

Postmen . . . . . . . . ‘ 

Skilled labour establishment, including foremen, instrument-makors, 
carpenters, blacksmiths, meohanics, sub- Inspectors, linemen, lino* 
riders and pthor employes. 

Unskilled labour e<jtublishmcnt. including line coolies, cable guards, 
batterymon, telegraph messengers, peons, and other omployds. 

Road establishment consisting of ovorseerH, runners, clerks and booking 
agents, boatmen, .syces, coachmen, bearers and others. 

Railway Mail Rotvice .. .. .. ... 

Snporvisiiig officers, including Superiiitondonta and Inspeoiors of 
Sorting. 

Clerks of all kinds 

Sorters .. •• .. .. .. .. 

Mail guards, mail igents, van peons, porters, etc. 

Messengers .. .. .. .. .. 

Other servants. . 


i ♦ 


1 


1 Post Office. 

Telegraph department 

Buzopeans 
and Anglo- 

Indians. 

Europeans 
and Anglbv 

Indians* 

Insane. 


Indiana. 


i 

28 

18.608 

214 

1,201 

8 

50 

21 

5 

14 

973 

3 


•• 

88 

184 

124 

S 

1,627 



8 

1,478 

4,728 

’*6 

*82 

. . 


, , 

•• 

399 

•• 

226 

.. 

1,120 

. • 

765 


9.286 

.. 

.. 

1 

968 



1 

J8 


• • 


2 




614 


,, 


320 

•• 

- 


*14 

• e 

t • 

•• 
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:^OT£. -Tho figaies 1 to XVI ia this and tables VI, YII and VIII repr^ent the same Industrial Qroupa as are detailed in Industrial tattles 1 and II immediately preceding. 



Industrial Subsidiary Table IV. — Place of origin of sTiilled employes in selected industries. 




Industrial Subsidiaiy Table V . — Place of origin of unskilled employes in selected industries. 
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CHAPTBB xn.— OOOT^PATION. 

Industrial Subsidiary Table VI . — Distrihution of oeriain race$ in otriain 

induttrial ettabliahments. 
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Noss. • Getttdii aelriilifilmients use more than one kind of power, but have been shown above only once, under the principal head. Under steam these establishments us^oil engines 
in IV, 3 ; in 1 ; in VXI, 1 ; In IX, 1 ; in XVI, 3 ; in X, 1 uses electrio and 1 water power also. 



APPENDIX A. 


Distribution and movement of population by districts, states and tahsils. 


The distribution and movement of the population has been <li8cusse<l, in respect of the 
larger territorial units, in Chapter I. Distribution and movement by districts and tahsils is 
dealt with in this appendix. As regards distribution, there is little or nothing now to bo said, 
and the reader is referred lo previous reports. As regards movement— by which is really 
meant variation -during the past decade, it has already been shown that this has depended, 
to a degree which obscures the influence of all other factors, on tho caprice of the influenza 
epidemic: and what is true of the larger is equally true in all but a few instances of tho 
smaller local units. Migration however, though barely on a scale sufficient to affect the figures 
of the natural divisions, has influenced district and tahsil variation in some cases. 

In the following paragraphs the figures of the districts of each natural division are taken 
up in turn 


2. HIMALAYA, WEST. 


{l)^Dehra Dun . — This is a healthy and, so far as the headquarters tahsil is concerned, 

a fertile tract : with a low density due 
lo tho preponderance of jungle. The 
Chakrata tahsil is entirely montane and 
is very sparsely populated indeed. The 
population has increased. But this is 
entirely dfb to the increase of immigrants 
and the decrease of emigrants. The 
natural population is stationary. Immi* 
grants are to a small extent temporary 
pilgrims at Kikhikesh, but mainly pro- 
fessional and business men, semi-perma- 
nent settlers attracted by the growing 
towns of Dehra and Mussoorio : labourers 
from Oiidh, also semi-permanout, 
employed in the tea gardens: together 
with some permanent settlors on 
Emigrants are mostly the descendants of semi-permanent immigrants who 
their ancestral homes. 


Dobra Dun distiiot 
and tabsili. 

Population. 

DonBily 

Porcoutago 
of variation 
1911-1821. 

Distriob total 

Dehra 

Chakrata 

212,243 

156,620 

55,G.'3 

178 

211 

125 

4-3-G 
4-4-3 
+ 1-5 

Population. 

1921. 

1 

mil. 

Variation. 

Actual 

Immigrants 

Bmigrants 

Natural.. 

^ 

212,243 
00,271 
0,S‘.<2 
ms, 304 

204,888 

64,044 

8,867 

160,111 

+7, .365 
+6,027 
—2,476 
-747 


reclaimed lauds, 
have returned to 


(2) Naini Tal.— The greater part of this 


Naini Tal district 
and tahsils. 

PopuUt'uu. 

Denaity, 

Percentage 
of variation 
1911-1921. 

District total 

276,875 

102 

• 14’4 

llaldwani • • 

78,580 

G1 


Kichha . . 

91,563 

GO,0U 

112 

— 22-3 

Naini Tal 

13U 

+2-4 

Kashipur 

46,731 

247 

--24-0 

Population. 

1921. 

1911. 

Variation. 

Actual • . 

976,875 

823,619 

— 46,644 

Immigrants • . 

107,896 

134.657 

—26,661 

Emigrants • . 

15,003 

22,863 

-7,860 

Natural .. .. 

188,982 

211,826 

—27,843 


district "the Tarai (Kichha) and Bhabar 
(Iluldwani), and in a lesser degree 
Kashipiir— is oxtrornely unhealthy, and 
tho whole is largely under forest. The 
Bhabar with a very low water level can 
only be cultivated where it can be served 
by canals : and as the canals depend on 
small streams only, most of the tract is 
uninhabited except by migratory graziers 
and woodcutters, and Haldwaiii has a 
lower density than any other tahsil in 
tho province. 


The very large decrease of population in the Tarai and Kashipur probably reflects a 
growing conviction that these tracts are unsuitable, owing to their climate, for settlement by 
outsiders. Outsiders here, who come mainly from Rampur State and Kohilkhand, move off to 
their homes in the early hot weather : at the same time the Bhabar cultivators return to the 
hills. The current census was taken a week later than in 1911, and this fact accounts for the 
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I)ulk of the decrease in the suh-montano Portion of the district. The apparent loss of the 
Bhabar has become an apparent gain to the Naini Tal tahsil and to the Almora district. 

It will be seen that of the district’s loss of population of 46 thousandi 26 thousand are 
immigrants Those immigrants are of course of the •* perio lie ” variety Emigrants are 
principally such children of these periodic immigrants as are born during the winter, and are 
not really emigrants at all. 


Almora district 
aud tuhsilH. 

Population. 

Dcnaity. 

Porcentage 
ot v.iTiation, 
1911.1921. 

(3) dimortt.— The population is practi- 
cally stationary. If the census had been 
taken a week earlier, as in 1911, there 
would almost certainly have been a de- 
crease. The appearance of a decrease has 
been avoided owing to the fact that large 
numbers of the Bhabar cultivators— who 
come mostly from the Champ iwat tahsil - 
had reached their homes in the hills by 
March 18. Hence the smaller number 
of emigrants (periodic) who would nor- 
mally have become more numerous. The 
smaller number of immigrants is due to 
changes in the garrison of Banikhet and 
Almori, and of course to the heavy mor- 
tality of the decade. 

District total 

Almora .. 

Llanikhet. 

Ohampa^vat 
Pilhoragaib .. 

&80,?)86 
167,402 1 
107.804 5 
96,730) 
98,402 j 

98 

81 

166 

+ •9 

— 18-1 

4-400 

Population. 

1921. 

1911. 

Variation 

Actual .. 
immigrant a 

Emigrants 

Natural .. 

630 833 
9,660 
53,780 
574.464 

625.G10 

14,609 

68,822 

564.843 

4-4,708 
•^4949 
- 86 
4-9.621 


Qarhwal district 
nnd tahsilH. 

Population. 

Density. 

Percentage 
of variation, 
19 11-1921. 

j (4) QarhwaL — The population has 

very slightly increased : the district un- 

District iotil •• 

Puuri 

Lan&downo •• 

Chamoli ., .. 

485,180 
121.001) 
203.246 V 
100,939) 

8fi 

80 

1911. • 

479,011 

18,789 

‘,<4.842 

490,694 

4-1-2 

a. 12 

Variation. 

4-0.646 
—2 105 
4-703 
4*6,418 

doubtedly suffered much less from the 
influenza epidemic than did the province 
geneially. Imuiigranis, who are mostly 
wives taken from neighbouring districts 
and states, have dccretised: as would be 
expected, for hero there is no natural 
increase to counterbalance heavy mor- 
tality. Emigrants, to whom the same 
considerations apply, aru more numerous 
owing to larger recuiimont tor military 

1 and quasi-military service. 

Population. 

1921. 

Actual . . 

ImaiigmiitB 

Emigrants 

Natural , . 

485 186 
11,084 
25,006 
499.107 


3. SUB-HIMALAYA, WEST. 


(1) jSafcaranpur,— The district has suffered a fairly evenly distributed loss of population 

ol 5 per cent. The figures call for no 
comment : the rate of decrea!*'e is about 
normal for the western portion of the 
province. It is noticeable that emigrants 
now outnumber immigrants. This prob- 
ably means no more than that the tract 
(mainly that on the west bank of the 
Jarana) with which the district exchanges 
wives has suffered relatively less from 
iutiuenza. 


Baharaupur di.striot 
and labBiU. 

Population. 

Density. 

Percentage 
of variation, 
1911-1921. 

District total 

937,471 

440 

--50 

Sabaranpur 

298.002 

470 

-4-2 

Doobaud 

191,444 

4.»7 

—0-2 

Roorkee 

270.822 

391 

—6*1 

Nakur 

171,618 

4!8 

-4.4 

Population. 

1 1921. 

1911 

Vuriiition. 

Actual , . 

987,471 

i 

986.439 

—48.968 

Immigrants 

62,804 

74,416 

—21,662 

Btnigrants 

69,980 

60,078 

-6,C9B 

Natural . . 

944,587 

978.101 ■ 

—38,514 
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(2) Bareilly. — The deorease of population is very unevenly distributed. The percentage 

is exceedingly high in Bahori, the tahsil 
which adjoins theTarai and is notoriously 
unhealthy. In lOOMl this tahsil lalso 
suffered heavy losses, from which it re- 
covered in the following decade. Mirganj 
and Nawabganj, the other two northern 
tahsils, have been harder hit than the 
southern portion of the district. The 
headquarters tahsil, thanks to the pre- 
sence of the city and iti suburbs, reduces 
the district percentage. 

Both immigrants and emigrants con- 
tinue to decrease in numbers. Immi< 

f grants include some operatives inBareil- 
y city, and emigrants some settlers in 
the Naini Tal Tarai. But the bulk of 
the migration is matrimonial. 


Bareilly district 
and tahsils. 

Population. 

Density. 

Peroontage 
of variation, i 
191M92L 1 

District total 

I,0l3,87rj 

r>4i 

-7-4 

Faridpar 

121,747 

493 

—6*4 

Bareilly .. 

314.095 

1.013 

—1*4 I 

Aonla . . 

197,219 

64S 

—6*0 

:\Jiganj.. 

92,7«7 

623 

-8*7 

Baheri . . 

170,691 

484 

-181 ; 

Nawabganj 

117,469 

531 

-8*0 ; 

' 1 
1 

Population. 

mi. 

■■ i 

1911. 

1 ■ 1 

Variation. ■ 

Actual .. 

1,013 875 

1.094,063 

-80,788 j 

Immigrants 

80,810 

107.832 

—27.522 ! 

Emigrants 

100,050 

130.245 

-30,189 1 

Natural .. 

1,033,021 

1,117,070 

—83.455 j 


(3) If Variation calls for no comment 


Bijuor district 
and tahsils. 

Population. 

Density. 

Peroontage 
of variation, 
1911*1921. 

District total 

740,182 

»95 

-8-2 

Bijnor . . 

194,156 

409 

-8-1 

Nsgina .. 

142,203 

294 

-14-3 

Dh'tmpur 

263,001 

551 

—6*1 

Najibabad 

160,703 

330 

—5*2 

Population. 

1921. 

1911. 

Variation. 

Actual . . 

740,182 

805,900 

—65,718 

Immigrants 

23,307 

34,301 

—10.994 

Emigrants 

51,864 

68,913 

—17,049 

Natural . . 

708,739 

840,512 

-71,773 

(4) Pilibhit.- 

— Population has .‘seriously dc ret 

Pilibhit district 
'and tahsils. 

Population. 

Density. 

1 

Poroontago 
of variation. 
1911-1921. 

District total 

431,001 

{{*.0 

^11-5 

Bisalpur .. 

181,443 

499 

—8*8 

Puranpuc 

61,407 

159 

—12-4 

Pilibhit .• 

168,' 71 

350 

—13-8 

Population. 

1921. 

1911. 

Variation. 

Actual , . 

431,601 

487,617 

—56,016 ■ 

Immigrants 

49,800 

(i2,728 

--12,928 

Emigrants 

48,651 

59,324 

-16,77.7 

Natural •• 

424,3^2 

484,213 

- 69.661 


except in the case of Nagina which has 
sutlered heavily. This tahsil is agricul- 
turally precarious, and its population 
shows the same violent ihicluations as the 
Bahori tahsil of Bareilly. It lost severe- 
ly in the first ten years of the century, 
and recovered a large part of its losses in 
the following decade. Emigration has 
decreased steadily since 1900, probably at 
the expense of the Kashipur and Tarai 
tahsils of Naini Tal. Immigrants have 
always been negligible. 


led. The climate is most unhealthy and 
agriculture precarious. Losses are 
heaviest in the two northern tahsils, 
and Bisalpur, whieli had gained least in 
1911, has lost least in 1921. TJieso 
phenomena arc common also to Bareilly 
and Bijnor, as has already been seen. 
Both emigrants and immigrants are 
much fewer than ten years ago. Immi- 
gration had already begun lo decline in 
1911 : in a keen market for labour 
Pilibhit is too unattractive to Le able 
to compete. For the decline of emigra- 
tion it is difficult to account ; but the 
movement is mainly matrimonial, and 
matriraouial emigration is only brisk 
in prosperous times. 
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(5) Kheri.— 


The decrease here has been little more than normal, and Kheri stands 

midway between its western neighbour 
Pilibhic, which has lost severely, and its 
eastern neighbour B.ihraich, which has 
gained slightly in population. It is 
very noticeable that along the foot of 
the hills conditions of health appear to 
have been progressively better from 
West to East, from Naini Tal right 
across to Basti. Hero the losses are 
concentrated in the southern tahsils. 
Nighasan in the north has suffered 
least : in 1911 it was found to have pros- 
pered least. The reason for violent 
Uuctuation in one half of tho district, 
combined with comparative steadiness 
in tho other, here as elsewhere is to me 
inexplicable. 


Kheri district 
land tahsils. 

Population. 

Density. 

Peroontage 
of Variation, 
1911-1921. 

District total 

918,476 

307 

~4-8 

Muhamdi • . 

353,925 

383 

-6*4 

Nighasan 

286,941 

980 

—1-4 

Lakhimpur 

372,009 

849 

-6‘0 

Population. 

1921. 

1911. 

VariMlion. 

Actual 

918,476 

959,208 

-46,743 

Immigrants 

G4,653 

111,878 

-46,725 

Emigrants 

42,879 

56.898 

—14,449 

Natural .. 

891,201 

904,658. 

—13,467 


There is a very big fall in the number of immigrants, bub for which tho population would 
be almost stationary. liTimigratiou had begun to decline in 1911, and the reason given in the 
last report— that reclamation of the jungle had praotically ceased— is thus corroborated. The 
greater part of a generation has now passed since reclamation was carried on on any appreciable 
scale, and few of the descendants of the original settlers will have been shown as immigrants. 


4. INDO-GANOETIO PLAIN, WEST. 


(1) ilfu 2 ;a^arnagfar,— Losses have been slight 


Muzailaruagar district 
iind tahsils. 

Population. 

Density. 

Percentage 
of wiriation, 
1911-1921. 

District total 
Musaffftrnagar .. 

Kairana •. .. 

Jansath . . 

Budhana,. 

794,266 

221,897 

205,032 

186.413 

180,993 

479 

478 

455 

410 

631 

—1-6 
—2*3 
+ -7 
—6-8 
-f2*3 

Population. 

1921. 

1911 

Varialiun 

Actual . . 

Immigrants 

Kmigrants 

Natural.. 

794,205 

7.V»62 

66,690 

787,286 

807,643 

95,617 

87,0‘i!» 

779,065 

—18,278 

—21,848 

-939 

+7,631 

(2) Meerut.— 

-The population just fails t») bo st 

Meornt district 
and tahsils. 

Population. 

Density . 

Poroentuge 
of variation, 
1911-1921. 

District total 

Moui'ut .. 

Ghaziabad 

Mawana .. .. i 

Baghpat . . . . 1 

Bardhana . . 1 

Hapur .. j 

1.499,074 

290,0(3 

263,103 

185,648 

302,124 

212,800 

246,931, 

662 

1,056 

590 

440 

744 

(21 

6J4 

-•3 

+2-2 

—•2 

-61 

+2-7 

— •5 
-2 2 

Population. j 

1921. 

1911. 

Variation. 

Actual . . 

Immigniuts 

Emigrants 

Natural .. 

1,499,074 

126,957 

120,4)9 

1,492,676 

1,604.18(> 

160,937 

134,043 

1,478,006 

—6.112 

—23,270 

-4,187 
+ 18,971 


and are confined to the east uf the district, 
especially Jansath. Kairana and Bu- 
dhana have actually increased. The 
reason for tho heavy losvscs in Jansath 
are not clear, but as the tahsil contains 
a considerable tract of riverain (Khadir) 
country on the right bank of the Ganges, 
which is precarious and carries a popu- 
lation largely migratory, the figures may 
bo connected with the very large de- 
crease of immigration : which accounts 
for more tl»an the whole of the district’s 
losses. This decrease is a repetition of 
what was found in 1911, and all that 
can be said is that the reason assigned in 
the last report — movement to escape 
plague “ was evidently incorrect. 


tioiiary. The figures are strictly analo- 
gous to those c f Muzaffarnagar. Losses 
are concentrated in the eastern half of the 
district— in the two tahsils Mawana and 
Hapur, which border the Ganges - and are 
associated with a big decrease of immi- 
grants, which more tTian accounts for the 
decline of the district as a whole. 
Meerut is .agriculturally prosperous ; and 
the figures reveal what is revealed else- 
w here (e.g. in U<»rakhpur) that the tracts 
with the highest density tend most to 
increase in population. It follows that 
variation is not connected with tho margin 
of subsistence—a point that has been 
stressed in tho body of the report, 
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\^3) The figures show a normal ami foirly oveuly dislri' uloil ilecrcase of 

5 per cent. There was a decrease also 
in 1911. As in 1911, the principal losses 
are found in Silvandiral ad and Khi^ja ; 
these are the two westerly tahsils border- 
ing on ihc Jaiiina, so that iho conditions of 
Meerut and Muzatfarnagar are reversed. 
The easterly tah'iLs which have auffered 
least have the highest density. Im?ni- 
grants aiv^ much fewer than in 1911, in 
which year thi'y were iiiiich fewer than 
in 1901. I am unable to ha/.anl a roisoii 
for the decline of iiniuigration ; all that 
can be said is that plague, wlii di was 
blamed in the last if?port, was evidently 
not responsible 


Bulandbbahr district 
and tahsils. 

Population. 

Density. 

Poroontaga 
0l vali.itioD, 
1911-1921. 

District total 

1,000,519. 

5::0 

-6-0 

Anupshahr 

!!C5.207 

5S8 


Bulandshahr 

319,515 

071 

-41 

tiikandraUd 

238.U70 

4()2 ' 

—6-9 

Rhur ja . . 

24/, 8a 

528 

-0*2 

i i 

Population. | 

1 1921. 

lull. 

_ ! 

Valia < ion. • 

1 i 

Actual .. 

i 1 0r)G,5l9 

1,123.132 

j 

-56,013 

Immigrants . . j 

92,068 

]14,317 

—22,249 

Emigrants .. | 

106,172 

'113,835 

—7.363 

Natural.. 

1,0'’.0.G23 

1,122,350 

-41,727 


( 4 ) Aligarh —The district has suffered 


Aligarh district 
and tahsils. 

Pupul.iliou. 

Don.'^ity, 

Percentage 
of variation, 
1911-1921. 

District total 

1,061,746 

646 

-8-9 

Atrauli . . 

186,794 

645 

—8-2 

Aligarh .. •• 

239,078 

672 

-71 

Iglas 

)t0,7.!3 

473 

-1.3-2 1 

Khair 

1C6.C81 

410 

^G-9 

Hathras .. 

191, H7H 

662 

-9-0 i 

Sikandra llau 

170,081 

6.:4 j 

-10 9 

Population. 

1U2I. 

1911. 

Variation. 

Actual .• 

1,061,748 1 

1,105,680 1 

-103,935 

Immigrants . , 

102,827 

1 139,478 

36,651 

Emigrants 

131,402 

150,958 : 

: -16,560 

Natural .. 

1.093, 350 

1.177,160 

! -83,840 

1 ' 


heavy losses, Iglas and in a smalltu- dcgiee 
Sikandra Kao being espe dally haul int. 
The northern tahsils as in 1901-11 have 
fared best. 

Immigrants as in the rest of the 
northern Doab have decreased consider- 
ably. 


(5) Muttra , — 


Losses have been no more than normal : which issnrpi ising, for agricultur.illy 

this district ii.as piohaldy had a mon.* 
unfavourable deoach* ilian any Mtln’i* in 
the province. Sadiibad however which 
has the highest density, has a percent- 
age of decrease alino.-^t double tliat of 
any oilier lahsil. In 1901-11 the district 
d<}cliiicd Very much more markidly (by 
14 per cent.\ and Sadabml sull rial least 
(0*5 p(M cent.) 

Boih immigration ami (unigration 
iiavo deidined, bub immigration in the 
greater degree, and emigr.iiits now <'Ut- 
II umber iinmigrantH by aliout 15,000. 
In 1911 and 1901 migration was found 
to bal .nee ilself aimc).st exactly. 


Muttra district 
rnd talisil.s. 

Population. 

Ui iiiity 

Porceiitag<* j 
')i vm rial ion, } 
1911-1921. I 

District totiil 

619,1138 

427 

- 5-7 

S.idr tuhsil 

191,078 

478 

-51 : 

Chbata . . 

134,522 

331 

-3-8 : 

Mat 

85,380 

883 

-5*7 : 

Mahaban .. 

110,984 

487 

— 4*/i i 

Badubad . . 

91,168 

607 

—10*5 1 

.. ' 

Population. 

U'21. 

1911. 

Variation ! 

1 ' 

Actual 

619,138 

i 

666,310 ! 

i 

1 -37,172 

Immigrants 

76.609 

• 113.238 1 

i —30,029 

Emigrants 

91,279 

112,425 i 

1 -21,146 

Natural .. 

633,808 , 

055,‘197 1 

! j 

1 —21,689 
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(6) Agra. 


>Tfie popiilatiun has been almost decimated. It decreased apprecia 
— — the last decade. In 1911 


nated. It decreased appreciably also in 
the last decade. In 1911 Bah and 
Fiitehabad alone showed increases : these 
tahsils now show the biggest decreases. 

decreases are also shown by Kiraoli 
and K her agar h : theso are all trans- 
Jamna tahsils. 

The tahsils with the highest den- 
sities, Sadr and Firozabad, have suffered 
least. 

Migration of both kinds has declined 
enormously. 

It is useless to attempt to account 
for the degree of variation as between 
districts. It must be due, to an extent 
that conceals all minor causes, to the 
capricious incidence of the influenza 
epidemic. 


Agra. Mustatabad declined very seri- 
ously in 1901-11, and again shows the 
heaviest losses. Of the remaining tahsils 
Karhal and Shikohabad, which had slight 
increases in 1911, have now declined the 
most. 

Immigrants have decreased by over 
40 per cent, and emigrants very consi- 
derably. Emigrants now for the first 
time outnumber immigrants. 


(8) — Losses here have been normal and would have been less than normal but for 


Stah district 
and tahsils. 

Population. 

Censity. 

Percentage 
of variation, 
1911.1921. 

District total 

829,71.0 

483 

-4*8 

Sadr Tabail 


492 

-.4‘4 

Kasganj .. 

2C7,4U2 

642 

—2 5 

Aliganj .. 

220,242 

424 

-2*4 

Jalesar , . 

106,028 

467 

—16*0 

Population. 

1981. 

1911. 

Variation. 

Actaal . . 

839,760 

871,872 

-41,612 

Immigrants 

02,319 

120,851 

—34,632 

Emigrants 

66,868 

104,837 

-I7,9«j 

Natural .. .. | 

824,393 

849,358 

—24,965 


the very heavy decrease shown by Jalesar. 
This tabsil also showed the biggest 
decrease in 1911, and the smallest in- 
crease in 1901. It adjoins the Sadabad 
lahsil of the Muttra district, which has 
boon similarly hard hit. 

Both immigrants and emigrants aie 
much fewer than in 1911, but especially 
the former, and migration has now almost 
reached an equilibrium. 
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(9) hudaun. 


"The popnhition which had iiicroascd slightly in 191 1 now shown a large 

dccreano. especially in Dataganj This 

tahsil lying between the llnmganga and 
Uanges rivers contains considerable ri- 
verain tracts. The tahsils with the High- 
est ilcnaiiy, Hudaun and Bisaiili, have 
suffered least. Migration has declined 
only proportionately. 


Budnan district 
and tahsils. 

Population. 

Density. 

PurcenUgc 
of variation, 
101M921 

District total 

976,947 

484 

-7 6 

QUDQHUr 

149,977 

416 

-8*6 

Bisauli •• 

197,174 

549 

-0*2 

Sahaswan 

187,997 

442 

-8*9 

Budann . . 

344,771 

644 

—3*2 

Dataganj 

195,ii38 

407 

-12 3 

Population 

19 n 

1911. 

Variation. 

Aotaal • . 

976,947 

1 .06M.953 

-78,606 

Immigrants 

78,605 

96,080 

- 19,484 

Emigranl<i 

99,720 

116.499 

-10,779 

Natural . . 

990,409 

1,072,301 

-76.901 






. . 


(10) Moradabad.- Though it has lost heavily 


Moradabad district 
and tahsils. 

Population. 

Density 

Percentigo 
of vadation, 
19U-1921. 

District total 

1,198,658 

525 

—5-1 

Moradsbad 

247,876 

792 

—21 

TliakQrdw.ira 

107.652 

440 

-11*3 

Blwi .. 

210,077 

6'Jl 

—6 6 

Sarnbhal.. 

245,600 

524 

7-7 

Amroha . . 

219,696 

658 

-1-4 

Hasanpur 

173,752 

316 

— 5-2 

Population 

1021. 

1911. 

Vuriatiou. 

Actual .. 

J, 198,663 

1,2'.2,993 

—64 280 

immigr.ints 

Emigrants 

70,747 

86.381 

-14,034 

i 07 ,9 17 

138,604 

- 30 687 

Natural .. 

1,295,823 

1,316,156 

-80,383 


Moradabad has lost lesti than its neigh- 
hours : the favourable comparison l)eing 
clearly due to the presence of three cities. 
The hetidquarters aud Ainroha tahsils 
have weathered the decade best, though 
Sarnbhal shows a surprising decline. The 
ex« eptioiml increase of population in the 
previous decade was attributed to the 
large Muhammadan element ; that the 
underlying argument here is unsound is 
shown in chapter IV. Thakurdwara, 
which borders the unhealthy portion of 
the Naini Tal district, has suffered pro- 
porti('uately far more than any other 
tahsil. 

Migration is negligil)le. The decrease 
in emigrants may be partly due to the 
later date of the Census, since periodic 
cultivators in the Tarai begin to return 
to their homes at the end of the cold 
weather 


(11) Shahjahanpur »-^This district shows a very big decline. The two northerly tahsils, 

Tilhar and especially Pawayan, which 
runs up as a wedge between the Pililbit 
and Kheri districts, bear the brunt of the 
loss In the previous do(‘ade Pawayan 
increased very greatly while the rest of 
the di^riet decreased. It is also the 
lahsil with much the lowest density. 
The demographic phenomena of Sliali- 
jahanpur are therefore the same as those 
of other semi-submontane districts. 

Migration is not important. Both 
immigrants and emigranis have decreased 
more or less proportionately. 


ShabjahiiDpur district 
and tahsils. 

Population. 

Density. 

Percentage 
of variation, 
1911-1921. 

District total 


839,115 

486 

— U-3 

Hhahjahanpur 


242,216 

616 

—8 ‘5 

Jalalabad 


159,263 

492 

-8*3 

Tilhar • . 


222,708 

684 

-^.11 *9 

Pawayan 


214,939 

364 

-1.5-5 

Population. 

1921. 

1911 

Variation. 

Actual . . 


1 

8.99. 115 

945,775 

—106,660 

Immigrants 

• • 

73,6h2 

98,839 

—24,767 1 

Emigrants 


98934 

134,472 

—36,638 

Natural 

•• 

864,467 

981,908 

—117,441 1 

i 

1 
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( 12 ) Farrutfhfihad. 


Farrukhiibad district* 
a^pd tabsils. 

pop Illation. 

POQSity. 

Percentage 
of variatioDi 
911-1921. 

District t.ttal 

866.e83 

509 

-f-8 

K.'inauj . . 

.88,957 

495 

-.6-7 

CJbbibrninn 

189,fi8‘2 

454 

-8*3 

Sadr tahsil 

229,19!) 

980 

-6*7 

Kaiiiiganj 

171,422 

470 

+1-4 

Aligarh .. 

7 7, .US 

4*^8 

-6-6 

I’op Illation. 

1921. 

1 

1911. 

Varia«ion 

Actuil .. 

869,033 ! 

900,022 

—43,389 

ImmiKranLs 

90,840 1 

108,109 

—17,329 

RmigrantH 

83, '08 i 

110.016 

-20,907 

Nulural .. 

848,80 ! i 

001,888 

-52,972 

i 


The (lecrcase of populiition is little more thaa the normal percentage 

cf the decade and is fairly evenly distri- 
buted. Kairnganj however shows a sur- 
prising irif^rease of 14 per thousand. I 
can suggest no reason for this. 

Tho figures of migration call for no 
comment. 


(l;i) lifawak. 


The district has tho rtputation of being healthy, an.! it has siittered less 

of })opiilation than its neighbours, and 
than in I9ll. The loss is fairly evenly 
distributed except that Bharthana is 
practirally stationary. This tahsil was 
found in 1911 to have decreased more 
than twice as much as any other tahsil. 
Similar vicissituden have been observed 
in a large number of distnets. 


Etawali district 
and tabsils 

P.jpulatioD. 

Density, 

Percentage 
of variation, 
1911-1921. 

District total 

Etawah 

Bharthana 

Bidhuna 

Auraiya 

7:3.3,532 
210.926 
179,251 
171, OOO 
171,090 

434 

405 

431 

307 

418 

--.3*6 

-4-2 

- 4*2 
— 5-2 

Population. 

1021. 

1911. 

Variation 

Actual .. •• 

Immigrants 

Emigrants 

Natural .. .. 1 

733,532 

70,892 

63,988 

717,128 

700,121 

96,720 

79,960 

744,361 

—23,589 

-26.334 

-J:‘6,97a 

—27,233 


6. INDO OANOETIO PLAIN. CENTRAL. 


(1) — The population is almost stationary; but this is due to a balanoo. nf very 

different variations in dilfereiit tubsihs,. 
Cawnpore itself— -thanks to tluj city— and 
Bhognipur show large increases, Bilhaiir 
and to a smaller extent Derapur, the 
north-easterly tabsils, show large decreases 
The variations are difficult to account for, 
though the growth of the lieadtpiartera 
tahsil was to l o expected. In 1911 the dis- 
trict, and especially the city, declined 
seriously (distrit t 93 and Cawuporo tahsil 
125 per thousand). But I have more than 
a suspicion that ine figures in that year 
were inaccurate. 

‘ Migrants of both kinds, but especially , 
emigrants, arc fewer than they were. 
This in spite of epidemi('S is perhaps 
rather surprising in the ca.so of immi- 
grants. But the city has now a large 
element of settled labour and therefore 
of labourers who though of outside origin 
are homebred. 


Cawnporo di.stricb 
and tabsils. 

Population. 

Density. 

Percentage 
of variation, 
191M921. 

District total 

Akharpur 

Bilbaur . , 

Bhognipur 

Cawnporu 

Dorapur . . 

Ghatampur 

1,148,004 

144,407 

173,778 

140,039 

3B3.H58 

156,761 

150.221 

485 

390 

446 

371 

965 

386 

352 

+ •6 
-2-2 
-81 
+60 
+9*1 
—.5-6 
—2:9 

Population. 

1921. 

19U. 1 

1 

Variation. 

1 

Actual •• .. ! 

1,148.664 

1.142,286 1 

+0,.'i78 

Immigration 

i 141,558 

153,441 

—11,883 

Emigration 

! 101,296 

126,975 

—24,679 

Natural 

1,108,402 

1,114,820 

—6,418 
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(2) JF’afe/ijptt’*.— The decrease of p(^pulatioii is the normal peroenlngo for the decade, 

loisos in Fatehpur and Khnga tahails 
being parlially b; lanced by a gain in 
Gh.-zipur. Oliazipiir also im reasul, wldle 
tlio rest of tl'.c district was decreasing, in 
1911, The phenonionoii, together with' 
the increase of iinniigr.- nis and decroaio 
of ciiiigrants, is pro ahly connoctcMl willi 
the intiodiiotion of canals at the beginning 
of the ccatiiry. Greater ngriciiltiirttl 
facilities I'avo iitlracUd labour and induced 
otnigrculs to return from Cawnporc and 
elsewhere. 


Fatobpur district 

AQi tshslls. 

Population. 

! 

1 

Di-naity. 

Perceutngo - 
ol variation,. 
1911-1921. : 

District total 

G52.302 1 

397 

—3*0 

F^tebpur 

161,0»U I 

429 

-7*6 : 

Khajuha 

1U0,788 1 

371 

— D4 : 

Qhiizipur 

95.46S 1 

336 

+ 1-8 . 

Khagu .. 

2li!,0'J7 1 

438 

—60 

Pi'pulution. 

1921. j 

1 

1911. 

Variation. : 

i 

Actual 

032 3^2 

076,939 

—24,547 ; 

Tmmigiunta 

47,00.0 

45.044 

41,901 ; 

Emigrantu 

40,442 

02,212 

-1.5,770 

Natural 

GS1,229 

093,607 

42,278 

(3) Allahabad. — Loaaos have been 

slightly a 

Allahabad district 
and tahsils. 

Population. 

Density. 

Por^ontagij 
o( variation, 
191M92J. 1 

1 

District total 

1,404.441 

491 

1 

-4‘3 

Allahabad 

: 3U8.li.5i 

090 

^7*1 

ttirathu 

’ lJ‘2.00i 

r»i9 

—8*9 

Manjhanpur 

: J2y,63:j 

473 

-1*1 1 

Soraon . . 

! J73.G3U 

048 

-5-1 

Phulpur . . 

] 50, .147 

m 

^.5-4 

Handia «. 

1 107,114 

503 

— 3-r, 

Karchhann 

1 120.915 

40(1 

+ 1-.S 

Harah 

54,820 

212 

—4-2 

Mo ja 

101,218 

244 

-4-9 1 

Population, 

j 1921 

■ 

mil. 

Variation, 

Actual .. 

; 1,404,415 

i 

; 1,407,136 

-02.091 

Immigrants 

; 00,021 

90 935 

- 3C,9r4 

i<' migrants 

1 117,717 

136,203 

1 - 17,460 

Natural 

1 1,402,141 

1.505.354 

— 13,213 


in the portion of this I trge district north 
of the Gauges — Allahabad, Soraon, and 
Phulpur: the firhfc iiaiiied has sutFerOil 
most owing to the decay of its unenicr- 
prising city. Karclihanaas in 1911 show.s 
an incixaso. The other lwa» trans-Jamna 
lalisils, Barali an ! Mcja, in density and 
otherNNue resemble tli(3 districts of the 
plateau, and have declined in conformity 
with tlial tract, 

^ligraiiou is iicgligiMe. Immigrants 
arc fewer than in 1911 by abmib 35 per 
cent., partly i)erhaps because at the time 
of census the Legislative Council was 
busy in Lucknow, 


(4) Lucknow , — Population as in the last de 


Lucknow district { 
and tahsils. 

1 

Population. 

Density. 

Pcrc<!nl:i"o 
of vniiui in, 
1911. 192J. 

Distriot total 

724,344 

749 1 

^5-2 

Lucknow 

424,482 

1,179 ; 

■ 4*9 

Mohanlalgan j 

132.380 

485 

—5*4 

Malihabad 

107,452 

001 ; 

~4*1 

i 

Population. 

1921. 

1911. j 

1 Variation 

Actual . . 

724,344 

704,411 

—40,007 

Immigrants 

103,924 

14(1650 

-37,726 

Emigrants 

77,937 

97,616 

-iy,6v8 

Natural 

089,367 

721,290 

—21,939 


cade has decreased more than would bo 
expected. The decline is evenly distri- 
buted, though Maliliabad which lost most 
in 1911 has lost least now. There is a 
surprising fall in the numbefv of immi- 
grants— siirprisiug because at the time of 
census iho Council was just about to sit, 
and the city was full of politicians, 
Government servants, and placemen. 
Lucknow thougi) progressing politically is 
decaying in all other ways and evidently 
politics does not feed as many mouths 
as one imagined. 
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(5) (Tnao.— The dietricb has beea decimated, 


tTnao district 
^aad tabailK. 

Population. 

Density, 

Percentage 
of fariation^ 
191M921. 

District totiil 

S19,128 

468 

--loa 

Uniio . . . , 

170,469 

425 

—7-8 

Bafipur* .. 

169,690 

, 475 

— Ill 

Purwa .. ,, 

399,048 

184 

—12*0 ! 

Mohan (Ilasangaoi).. 

320D31 

605 

-8-2 

Population. 

1921. 

1911. 

Variation. 

Actual .. 

819,128 

910,915 

—91,787 

Immigrants 

87,638 

66,837 

—17,989 

IDmigranta 

76,748 

96,471 

—19,728 

Natural .. 

867,038 

960,669 

-93,621 


losses beiv most seyere in ^afipnr ant) 
Pnrwa. headquarters tahstl which 

suffered most in the last decade, ^ now 
come off lightest Unao had declined by 
67 per thousand in 1911, and as the 
figures show Uie proportion of this decline 
due to emigration is negligible : thongh 
the district is known to supply a quantity 
of labour to the Cawnpore Mills. 


(6) Rae Bardi . — Losses have been heavy, 


Kao Bareli district 
and tahsils. 

Population. 

Density. 

1 

Poroeniage 
if variation, 
1911.1921. 1 

1 

District total 

!>3C,40‘1 

537 

-7-9 1 

Rae Bareli 

206.211 

6f'0 

-8*3 

Dalmau , , 

247,976 

525 

-8*8 

Maharajganj 

240,779 

618 

-8*7 

Bftlon .. 

241,4')7 

519 

—6-3 

Population. 

1921. 

1911. 

Variation. 

Actual • « 

986,4^)3 

1,016,864 

—80.461 

Immigrants 

46,993 

66,861 

-18,868 

Emigrant! 

79.691 

97,026 

—17,435 

Natural .. 

969,001 

1,048,039 

-^79,028 j 

1 


the south-easterly tahsil, Salon, having 
suffered least. Maharajganj has suffered 
most as in lOll. Emigration has de- 
creased proportionately much less than 
immigration. 


Sitapur district 
and tahsils. 

Population. 

Density. 

Porcontage 
of Yariatiuu, 
191M931. 

District total 

1,089,481 

484 

—4-8 

Sitipur .. 

285,829 

601 

-7*6 

Biswan •• 

271,796 

481 

-6-6 

Sidhauli.. 

276,026 

660 

-2‘6 

Misrikh .. 

260,381 

418 

— -9 

Population. 

1921 

1911. 

Variation. 

Actual •• 

1,089.491 

1,138,996 

—49,515 

Immigrants 

62,168 

85,144 

—32,986 

Emigrants 

68,244 

101,091 

—82,847 

Natural .. 

1,096,567 

1,154,943 

-69,876 


district, Sitapur and Biswan. Misrikh 
in the south-east is almost stationary. 
Migration of both kinds has declined 
considerably. 
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(8) ffardoi^Losaea have been normal, and are concentrated mainly in Bileram, whioh 

_i • • t I I •! J* A L 1 


Kardoi district and 
tohiilB 

Population. 

Density. 

Peroeotage 
of vatUtion, 
1911.1931. 

declined also, while the district as a whole 
was growing in population, during the 
previous decade. The cause of internal 
variation is hard to seek, for the district 
is remarkably uniform in character and 
density. 

District total 

Batdoi .. 

Sbahabad « « 

Bilgrarn*. •. 

Bandila .. 

1,084»410 

396,376 

263,581 

374,383 

361,121 

466 

467 
466 
4C0 
470 

-8-3 
—11 
—3-4 
—6-4 
— 1-2 

Popalation. 

1921. 

1911. 

Variation. 

Actual 

immigrants 

Emigrants 

Nutuial .. 

1,084,410 

64,793 

88,349 

1,117,961 

1,121,248 

73,044 

110,815 

1,169,019 

—36,888 

-18,246 

-3?,406 

—41,058 

(9) jPy2;a6a(i. —There is a small in ireaae of population ; the increase is considerable in the 

....... n''on/in inKtuil Onlt? tliA liAn <'lniin.rfnrM 

Fycabad district and 
tahsils. 

Populatioo. 

Dunaity. 

Poroentago 
of variation, 
1911-1921. 

tahsil has lust, and this is duo to the decay 
of the city, which is dealt with in Chapter 
11. It lost very heavily in the previous 
decade, when the district as a whole de- 
clined by 58 per thousand. Tanda is the 
most easterly tahsil, and borders the 
growing districts of the Gorakhpur divi- 
sion. 

The very big decline of both kinds 
of migration is surprising. 

District total 

Akbarpus 

Bikapnr., 

F/sabad .. 

Tanda , . 

1,171,980 

349.534 

366,531 

374,239 

261,626 

677 

646 

614 

764 

717 

1911. 

4-1-6 

4-3*9 

4- -1 
—1-6 
4-4«9 

Population. 

1911. 

Variatioo. 

Actual .. 

Immigrants 

Emigrants 

Natural «. 

1,171,930 

61,289 

103,638 

1,313,279 

1 

1,154,109 
91,997 1 
139,254 
1,301,366 

4-17,831 

-.30,708 

-36,616 

4-11,913 


(10) Lossos arc severe only in Ainethi, and are least in the easterly tahsil 

Kadipur. The less serious decrease of 
J911 was similarly distributed. Emi- 
grants have not declined in proixirtiou to 
the decline of populatioD» so that emigra- 
tion is evidently on the increase. The 
district sends a number uflal ourcrs to the 
tea gardens of Dchru Dun. 


SulUnpnr distriok 
and tahHlls. 

PupalatioD. 

Del, lily. 

Poroentago 
of yari»tloD, 
101M921. 

Diair iot total 

l,0U3,9ia 

566 

1 

-4 3 i 

bulianpuc 

319,645 

629 

-i-6 , 

Axnfctbi . . 

189/266 

517 

— 7*b 

Uttsaflrkhana 

243,064 

613 

— :)’7 

Eadipur 

251,937 

570 

-2-8 

Population. 

1921. 

1911. 

Variation. 

Actual 

1,003.912 

1,048524 

-44 012 

immigranii 

60,242 

82,841 

-22,51'0 

Emigraata 

95,593 

112,663 

-1G,97U 

Natural .. ,. 

1,030.363 

1.078,346 

—38.953 
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(11) Partahgarh,-- 


The big decreai^e of 5 per cent, is evenly distributed. The migro- 

lion figures are of doubtful significance. 
Though 12,000 fewer immigrants were 
found than in 1911, there are 20,000 
more than in 1901, and the figures of the 
former year can hardly have been correct. 
The nature of this increased immigration 
(since 1901) is not clear. The excess of 
migration over immigation represents 
the flow of labour to Dehra Dun and to 
Bongal and Assam. 


district 
^ and tiihsils. 

PopulatioZ). 

1 

1 

Density. 

P4iroeDt>ge 

of variation, 
1911—1921. 

Distriotjtotal 

Partabgarh 

855,130 

598 

—5*0 

294,707 

C82 

—4-8 

Kiinda . , 

298,543 

549 

—5 1 

r.aa .. 

2C1,S81 

50X 

-4-9 

Populaliou. 

1921. 

mi. 

Variation. 

Aotiial ,, 

865,180 

899,973 

—44.643 

Immigrants 

54.949 

00,918 

— 11.9ii9 

Emigrants 

84,052 

103,799 

-18,747 

Natural,, 

884,233 

1 

935.6.54 

— *51,G'Jl 


(12) liara JBanfci.— Losses liore have been very uneven, llaidargarh s^uth of the Gumti 

has lost only 1 1 per thousand. Fatch|^ur 
which borders the nortli*eas<erly portion 
of Si tapur. (which portion has exceptional 
losses) has lost 70. Migration of both 
kinds has decreased. 


Bara Bank! district 
and tahsils. 

popuhition. 

Diiusity, 

Porcentiig 
ol variatio 
1911-1921. 

Diitriot total 

1.019.964 

60 

—6 0 

Bamssnubighdt 

.338,749 

.55' 

-30 

Nawabganj 

233.803 

048 

—6 0 

Fiitehpac ,, 

989.fil9 

659 

-7*0 

liaidaigarh .. 

177,724 

Gil 

—1-1 

Popul ition. 

mu 

1911. 

Variation. 

Actual . . 

1,029,954 

1.088,807 

-63,913 

Immigrants 

48.180 

01,873 

—13,193 

Kmigraots 

73.0112 

9.5,792 

-22.100 

Naturl .. 

1,056,460 

1,118,280 

— 02,8i0 


6. CENTRAL INDIA PLATEAU. 


(I) Jhansi — This district is subject to very violent fluctuations, and has lost rather mure 

than it did in 1^01, and almost exactly 
what it gained in 1911. Malironi, the 
tahsil with the lowest density and with 
the worst communications, appears to have 
declined by the prodigious figure of 233 
per thousand (having increased by 178 in 
1911). A large portion of this decline is 
however unreal; the labouring classes 
troop off to cut the Malwa crops in the 
second half of March, returning when the 
harvest is over. In real loss there is 
probably little to choose bettween the 
two tahsils of the Lalitpur sub-division, 
which were terribly ravaged by the in- 
fluenza epidemic. There is a strange in- 
crease of population in Garautba, which 
is favouraUy situated in relation neither 
to communications nor to canals. 

Immigrants have greatly decreased. 
This is due to the fact that the Lalitpur sub-divuiou, which takes practically all its wives from 
the surrounding stau.^s, suff :red so grieviously in 1918. Emigration is m^ly periodic and the 
increase is largely due to the later dale of the census. 


Jhansi dif^triot and 
tahsils. 

Population. 

Density. 

Percentage 
of variation 
1911-1921. 

District Total 

006.499 

167 

—10-9 

Jbansi • , 

149,953 

297 

—10-2 

6Ian . . 

97,443 

222 

•~6-6 

Oarantlia 

70.4^3 

J64 

+63 

Muih • . • . 

60,209 

180 

-8-6 

L«litpur 

138,313 

131 

-13*1 

Mahroiii 

1 

93.3(9 

106 

-23*3 

Population. 

1921. 

1 

1911. 

i. 

Variation. 

*■ t; 

Actual . . 

600,499 

090,688 

—74.189 

Tmmigr.ints 

68,375 

108,653 

—40,278 

Emigrants 

100,023 

72,414 

+83,609 

Natural . . 

044,147 

614,449 

—302 
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(2) i/aiann. — Tho population is almost stationary, bub this is duo to a big increase in 

Oriii. which lost most in 1911. Kalpi 
which alone has lost seriously was aluuc 
in gaining appreciably in the previous 
decade. Fluctuation is therefor| evi- 
dently the order of things hero as in 
Jhansi. Oral, it may bo noticed, is the 
most favoiirahly situated tahsil in rela- 
tion both to communications and to 
canals. 

Migration has varied with the popu- 
lation. 


JnlMD diBtrlot 
tahsilB, 

and 

Population. 

Density. 

1 

Peroentage | 
of variation, 1 
1911-1921. 1 

1 

i 

Diitriol Total 
Oral 

Kalpi .. 

JalttUD 

Knnob •• 

* * 

4or.,4&g 

65,449 

76,366 

1G1,408 

102,276 

202 

213 

188 

.S36 

287 

■I-11-9 : 
-40 i 
^•3 1 

-1-8 1 

1 

1 

Population. 


1921. 

1911. 

1 

Variatioa. 1 

Actual .. 1 405.4J59 ' 404,775 +664 ! 

Immigrants .. j 41,047 . 61,863 i —10,816 • 

Emigranta .. i 29.bHl 40,060 ; —10,169 

Natural .. .. i 394,273 ; 392.9^2 ' +1,3U 

(3) JIamirpar , — Losses have been fairly aevei 

Hamirpni* district and 
talisilB. 

Pop ulu lion. 

Density. 

Peroentago 
of variation, 
1911-1931. 

Diatriot total 


•140.245 

ifa 

-/i-4 

Hamirpur 


7G.C65 

204 

—3*0 

Rath 


112,319 

I9(i 

-8*7 

Kulpahar .. 


lClO,9i)8 

181 

—6-9 

Mahoba . . 


62,903 

191 

-10 

Maudaba 


87,400 

lOl 

— 3‘7 

Population. 


1921. 

1911. 

Varialiou. 

Actual 


440,245 

405,223 

—24,978 

Ini mi grail ta 

, , 

4 .,0OJ 

53.200 

-7,269 

Emigrauta 


71,090 

7 1,608 —618 

Natural ,, 

•• 

46‘','I3'I 

4e3,671 

—18,237 


it has a canal, has practically no corumu- 
nicitions. Hath also lost, while the dis- 
trict generally gained, in 1911. Tlu^ 
decline is far less serious than elsewhere 
ill Mahoba, where alone in the district 
communicationa are fairly good. 

Proportionately to the population there 
are ap|»reciably more euiignints than be- 
fore. Finigratioii is us in Jhansi largely 
periodic, and the proportionate increase 
is probably due to the later date of the 
census. 


(4) Bandn, 


■The rather heavy (hcrenso is unevenly distributed, and it is ilifficiilt to 

account for this distribution, though Karwi 
and Panda, with ihe best communications, 
have sntfv red least. Kaiiiasin has lost 
onoriiionsly. 

Emigrants are fewer, and immigrants 
more nuineruns, tlian they would be if 
they had varied with the jiopulation. 
J)i.>lre>s in the neighbouring stales for 
some lime before the census had driven 
numbeis of the labouiing classes over the 
British bvirder. 


Banda district and 
tahsils. 

Population. 

i 

Density. 

1 

Percentage 
of variation, 

1911-1911. 

Diatriot total 

019,114 

i07 

~G-7 

Banda . . 

94,406 

221 

-2-9 

Pailani 

7r>/j69 

211 

-4-7 

Httberu , , 

76,007 

208 

-7-8 

Kamasin . . 

70,J22 

190 

— I3*y 

Mau ,, 

65,435 

206 

-4-1 

Karwi ,, 

83,488 

176 

-1-5 

Badausa . . . . i 

72,. 63 i 

j 2:i3 1 

^9*4 

Oirwan .. 

j 

76,244 j 

i 

22.7 1 

. -9»9 

Population. 

1921. 

1 

1911. j 

Variation. 

Actual 

Immigrants 

Emigrants 

Natural.. * 

618,114 

41,11.6 

00.706 

6)9,625 

j 

( 67.237 1 
42.927 1 
74,394 j 
088,704 i 

i 

44,121 
— 1,732 
—11,088 
-56,079 
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MirzaTpur.- 


The population of the district as a whole is stationary, but this is only so 

on a balance of very different factors. 
The northern portion, which is properly' 
a portion of the Eastern Plain, shows an 
increase in common with the latter. The 
southern portion, Robertsgan} and Dudhi, 
which is the true East Satpuras and in 
character resembles the Plateau, shows a 
dcoroaso. The decrease would be oonsi* 
derably greater in the case of Dudhi but 
for an iulux of refugees from the neigh- 
bouring states, in which distress had been 
prevailing for some time before the 
census. 

This influx explains the unusual pho- 
iiomenou of a slight increase of immi- 
grants. A large proportion of these must 
be temporary. Emigration has always 
been popular in Mirzapur, and has in- 
creased considerably. 

1911. when Robertsganj and Dudhi gained 
In that year also 27 per cent, fewer 


i 

Miciapur district a ad 
tahails. 

Population. 

Deniily. 

Percentage 
of variition, 
191M921. 

District total 


734.183 

1G6 

— *1 

Mircapur 

• a 

807,180 

259 

+ -3 

Chunar .. 

• * 

18ji,4!>6 

825 

+8-C 

hobertsganj 

a a 

164,662 

96 

— 4*G 

Dudhi • . 

•• 

79.996 

1 

81 

- -7 

Population, 

1931. 

1911. 

Varbiiuu. 

Actual .. 


724.183 

734,601 

-618 

Immigrants 

, , 

42,325 

41.9G3 

+ 268 

Emigrants 

. . 

79,512 

G8,19G 

! +1I,31G 

Natural .. 

•• 

761,470 

761.035 

+ 10,486 


Conditions are completely reversed since 
largely in population while Mirzapur and Chuuar lost, 
immigrants were found than in 1901. 


8. SUB-HIMALAYA, EAST. 


I Peroeutttgo | 
j of VH nation, ' 

I I 


4-2*1 

+5*9 

—•2*9 
+ 1*1 


Variation. 


^1) OorttW#pur.— The district in common with the rest of the natural division has gained 

appreciably in population, It is highly 
congested. And the curious fact that, if 
the D^oria tjihsil be excluded, increase 
has varied in direct proportion to the 
density has been noticed in the body of 
the ropen't. The northern tahsil, Maha- 
rajganj, which is the least developed and 
also the most unhealthy, has not gained 
to anything like the same extent as the 
highly developed lahsils of (xorakhpur 
and Ilata, and this district affords the 
most striking support to the argument 
that variation, iu the last decade at any 
rate, has depended on conditions of health 
and on nothing else. 

The exceptional decrease in Deoria 
was paralleled in 1901. 

Emigrants have decreased slightly 
and immigrants enormously. The reasons 
are not apparent, but the figures are of 

no importance in a population of 3^ milions. 

(2) Basft.— There is a bigger increase of population in this congested district than any- 
where in the province. The distribu- 
tion of the increase is not easily ex- 
plicable: the highest proportions are 
found in Domariaganj and Khalilabad, 
at opposite ends of the district. Do- 
mariaganj lost most in 1911. It bor- 
ders the Utraula tahsil of the Qonda 
district, which has also gained very 
greatly. The balance of emigrants 
over immigrants is greater than it 
appears to be. Overseas emigration 
is not included in these figuresi and 
there may be, as Mr* Blunt alleged in 
1911, a certain amount of exodus to 
Nepal. 


Gorakhpur distriot 
and tabsils. 

Population 

Density. 

f 

Distriot total 
Qorakhpur 

Bansgacn 

Hata .. 

Deoria .. 

Padrauna 

MubarajgHiij 

3.2G6.830 
504.934 
440,898 
49;, 995 
408, -405 
t00,416 
009,323 

722 

807 

794 

8(i2 

860 

712 

1 4dd 

Population. 

1921. 

1 1011. 

Actual . . 

3,'iG6,830 

3,301,180 

Immigrants 

89,236 

151,562 

Emigrants 

181,109 

130,324 

Natural .. 

3,308.703 : 

3,185.952 


+66,660 
-C2,316 
. -6.155 
+ 122.811 


Bast! district and 
tabsils. 

Population. 

Density. 

Porcontago 
of ▼ariatlon, 
1911-1921. 

Distriot total 
Domariaganj 

Bans! .. .. 

Haraiya . . 

Basil 

Khalilabad 

1,925,328 

841,982 

429,947 

341,43.8 

889.649 

422,212 

667 
584 
701 
076 
720 
)69 . 

+ 6'2 1 
+ 11*7 
+3-5 
+3-3 
+3*4 
+6*1 

Popolation. 

1921. 

1911. 

Variation. 

Aotual .. 

I,990,ai8 

1.830,421 

+94,807 

Immigrants 

08,767 

85.546 

—31,789 

Emigrants 

99,740 

187,279 

—87,689 

Naittial 

1,961,311 

1,882464 

i 

+70,067 
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(3) Gonda.— Here as in Basti population lias increased considerably, the increase being 

mainly concentrated In the huge tahsil 
of Utraula. The headquarters tahsil 
is stationary. | 

Migration is negligible, though 
there may bo some unrecorded etnigra* 
lion to Nepal. 


Qonda distriot and 
tahfills. 

Population 

Density. 

PoTcontago 
of variation. 



1911-1921. 

Distriot total 

1,473,098 

524 

+4-3 

Gonda .. 

896,801 

641 

—6 

Taiabganj 

854,066 

667 

+8-4 

Utranla 

722,171 

4C1 

+7*7 

Population. 

1921. 

1011. 

Variation. 

Aetna! .. 

1,473,086 

1,412,212 

+60,880 

Immigrants 

72.063 

93,481 

—21,418 

Ecnigranla 

76,733 

96,280* 

—19,647 

Natnral .. 

1,476,768 

1,411,011 

-f-62,767 

(4) JBa/^raich.— This district with 

a gain of 

Bahraioh district and 
tahsils. 

Population. 

Density. 

\ Percent tgo 
i of variation, 

' 1911-1921. 

; 

Distriot total • , 

1,008,877 

403 

i +1-7 

Bahraioh 

404,644 

435 

+ 2*3 

Ksisarganj 

346,618 

(.08 

+3*9 

Naopaia 

314,118 

303 

—•4 

i 

Population. 

1921. 

1911. 

' Variation. 

1 

AotURl ., 

1,006,377 

1,047,077 

!" 

: +17,700 

Immigrants 

80,021 

77,178 

—27,157 

Emigrants 

25,499 

33,890 

* -8.391 

Natural 

1.010,855 

1,004,389 

1 +30,466 


between Gonda (gain 43 per thousand) 
and Khcri (loss 48 per thousand). The 
transition between gain and loss is 
more smooth when examined by tahsils, 
Nighasan. the easterly tahsil of Kheri, 
losing 14 and Nanp.'ira, the westerly 
tahsil of Bahraieb, losing 4. 

Migration is negligible, though 
some population may possibly bo lost 
to Nepal. 


9. INDO-OANGETIC PLAIN, EAST. 


(1) There has been a small increase of population, the percentage In the 

^ . . eastern being as in 1911 double that in 

the western tahsil. Emigrants have in- 
ereasod and immigrants have decreased : 
the former now outnumber the latter by 
nearly two to one. In 1901 immigrants 
were appreciably the inoro numerous. 
Variation in immigration is however pro- 
bably due merely to accidents of pilgrim- 
age. 


Benares district and 
tahsils. 

Population. 

1 

! Density. 

i 

Pcrcontagc 
of variation, 
1911—1921. 

District total 

Benares ., ! 

Ohandanli . . ; 

901,312 

602,184 

339,128 

' 899 

1,138 
608 

+D8 
+ 1 '4 
+2-9 

Population 

1921 

1911 

{ 

Variation. ! 

Aotnal ‘ 

Immigrants 

Emigrants 

Natnral .. ! 

1 

90 J. 312 ; 
63,135 ; 
119,263 
957,440 , 

1 

885,442 

99,443 

106,968 

892,967 

i 

j 

+ 16,870 
4 - 36.308 
+12,305 
+64,483 j 
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(2) 7aunpur.— Population of the distrrot as a whole is stationary, bat a gain in the 
northern and eastern tahsils ts baianoed 


Jaant'ur district aod 
tahsils^ 

ropttlation. 

Density. 

Percentaga 
of variation, 
1911-1921. 

by a loss in the south. Kii:akat in the 
east gains most, and was alone in showing 
an increase in ] 911. It lost more than 
any othtr tahsil however in 1901. Maob- 
hlishahr, where the density is lowest, 
loses most. 

Migration has decreased proper* 
tionately to the decrease of population. 

Emigrants largely exceed immi- 
grants: there is a considerable flow of 
labour to Bengal. 

* 

Distriut total •• 

Jauopur .. 

Mariabu.. •. 

MiichhliBbabr •. 

Khutahan (bhabgBDj) 
Kirakafe . . 

1,156,105 
£5I,7‘1G 
285,168 
21’/, 586 

2(6,428 

196,186 

745 

693 

785 

633 

708 

803 

— 1 
•f 1 3 
-‘i-8 
-.3'7 
+1-8 
+2-6 

Population 

1921 

1911 

Variation.. 

Actual .. 

Immigrants 

Enilgrants 

Nataral • . 

1,155.105 

6»,679 

]»9/2‘i9 

1,234,755 

1,166,954 

74,039 

169,137 

1,241,353 

—1,149 
—14,460 
—18,908 
- 6,697 

(3) Population has decreased slightly, the losses here being concentrated in 

the East where the density is lowest. 

Ohazipur district and 
tahsils. 

1 

j 

Population. ! Density . 

i 

Percentage 
of vart.-btion, 
1011—1921, 

The eastern tahsils also suffered severely 
in 1911. Immigrants have increased ami 
emigrants decreased, reversing the posi* 
tion of 1911. 

Thete is still however a large 
balance in favour of emigration, as is the 
case throughout this division : from which 
there is a constant drain of labour to 
Bengal. 

District total .. 

Uhazipur 
Mnbammadabad 
/amaniuh «. 

Saidpur . . 

832,289 
248,224 ! 
191,139 
2li,965 
180.271 

£98 

028 

003 

56‘i 

Gil 

—.9 
+ *G 
-3*2 
-1 9 
+ •9 

Population 

1921 

J911 

Variation. 

Actual .. •« 

Immigrants 

Kmigrunts * 

Natural , . 

832,289 i 
49.177 1 
117,614 1 
900,720 

389,725 
40,4 iU 
148,429 
947,097 

—7,436 

+8,727 

—90,808 

-40,977 

(4) Population has declined principally in the East. Kasra in the West is 

almost stationurv. Easra suirorel least 

Ballia district and 
tttbsils. 

Population. 

Density, 

Percentage 
of variation, 
191M921. 

also in 1911, but boro the whole of the 
losses in 190). Emigrants, though still 
far more numerous than immigrants, 
have decroased markedly while immi* 
grants have increased. 

District total . • 

Ballia . • • • 

Basra • . • . 

Bansdib • • # . 

831,009 

331.311 

253,295 

247,403 

G80 

74i 

698 

697 

— 1*7 
—2*4 

—2-3 

Pup u lilt ion. 

1931. 

1911. 

Variation. 

Aotual .. •. 

Immigrants • . 

Emigrants 

Natural .. 

831,009 

-83,360 

106,836 

004,194 

846,766 

81,649 

135,818 

949,986 

-14,757 
+ 18701 
—28,983 
—45,441 
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(5) densely populated distrioti has increased throaghoiit, but especially 

in the south-west. The iricretise follows 
considerable losses in the last two decades. 
Both emigrants and immigrants are fewer, 
the former by nearly 25 per cent, * 


Azemarh di^triot 
and tabails. 

Population 

Percentage 
Deuiity. of variation, 
1911 -1980. 

Distriet total 
Niaamabad 

Deogaon*. 

Mahal •• 

Sagri .. 
Muhammadabad 

Gboai .. 

1,538.657 
247,010 
284.098 
831.326 
288,533 
247,818 
845.481 1 
. . 1 

601 

789 

608 

728 

669 

091. 

669 

+ 3-4 
+ * t ! 
+4-8 1 
+6*1 ! 
•4-l*3 1 
4-2-7 1 
+M ; 

1 

Poptila'ion. 

1 

1921. ' 

1911. Variatiou. | 

Actual .. 

1,628,667 

1,492,818 

+85,839 

ImmigrantH 

68,548 

151,689 

68,870 

—10.323 

Bmigrants 

800,019 

—48,380 

Natural .. 

1 

1,621,748 

1,623,967 

—3,219 


10. THE STATES. 


(1) Rampur . — There is a very heavy drop in the population, the losses of the tahsil with 

_ the lowest density, Bilaspur, amounting 

to 262 per thousand. The apparent 
decrease of emigration is probably due to 
the unhealthiness (and consequent high 
mortality) of the tract to which most of 
the emigrants go. 


Baxnpur State and 
tahiilfl. 

i 

Population. 

Denaity 

Peroentago 
' of variation, 
1911—1921. 

State total 

453,607 

164.869 

504 

— 14-G 

Hazur .. 

925 

-7*9 

fanda • . 

21,393 

64.571 

497 

— 12'7 1 

Saat 

427 

— 94-6 ' 

Bilaapor,. 

48,833 

337 

-36-2 : 

Milak .. 

81,657 

SSD 

.-3-4 ; 

Shahabad . . . 

72,746 

435 

—11-5 : 

PopalatioD. | 

i 

1921. 

1911. 

: Variation, I 

Actual .. : 

453,607 

531,317 

—77,610 : 

ImmigrantH . . i 

Bmigrants . . | 

41,291 

60,456 

-19,105 ’ 

47,444 1 
459.760 

63.282 

-14,838 

Natural , . . . | 

533,048 

; -73,283 : 


(2) 'Population has increased substantially, and it is clear that the influenza 

wave did not penetrate seriously into this 
inaccessible state. Migration figures 
are practically unchanged. Immigrants 
are mainly pilgrims, and emigrants are 
** periodic*' labourers in the Ui^hra Don 
distrirt. 


Tshri-Qarhwa) State 
and tabfiile. 


State total 
Tebxi tidiBil 


Population. 


Bmigrants 

Natural 


Population. 

Density. 

Porcentage 
of variation, 


1911—1931. 

818,414 

76 

+6*8 

818,414 

70 

+5*8 

1921. 

J911. 

Variation. 

— 

— 

- 

318,414 

300,819 

+17,595 

4,631 

4,694 

—63 

7,860 

6,962 

+408 

321,143 

802,077 

+18,066 
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APPENDIX B. 

Note by the Rev. Bay Smith, Honorary Secretary, Representative Oonnoil of Hissions, on 
the lUsBionary Societies and Christian Churches of the United Provinces. 

I 

nearly every district of the United Provinces, Christian Missions and Churches 
are at work. But in many districts the occupation is so sparse that only a smuH portion of 
the people are able to get an adequate idea of the teachings of Christ. Generally speaking 
the North-West end of the provinces, taking Cawnpore as the dividing point, is much bettor 
occupied than the lower end. Not. only are there more societies working in the upper end but. 
they are better manned and more successful. There are 21 societies representing Great 
Britain, America, Sweden, and Australia. , These societies employ about 140 foreign men and 
240 foreign women with some 2,000 Indian men and 1,600 Indian women. 

Missions and Churches conduct their work iu several well defined ways. Tiie Evangelistic 
aud pastoral work is concerned with the proclamation of the Gospel to as niari}^ as cati be reached 
and the building up iu doctrine and life of the converts. About two-fifths of the foreign mis- 
sionary force and four-fifths or more of the Indian Staff is engaged in this work. They are 
instructing upward of 250,000 converts living in over 12,000 towns and villages. 

The educational work is a distinct contribution to the sum total of school work done in 
the provinces by Government and other agencies. About 60 foreign men and 90 foreign 
women with 480 Indian Christian men and 500 women arc giving iustriiclion in over 800 
schools and colleges. In the College classes of six institutions they are instructing about 
1,000 men and some 40 women. About 8,000 boys and 2,800 girls are being tanglit. in the 
classes of the secondary schools while some 10.000 boys and over half as many girls are in the 
primary schools. 

The medical work of Missions does much to alittviate tho suffering in the provinces, 
especially among the women. Ttiree foreign men and 16 foreign women with 25 Indian men 
and 100 Indian women are engaged in this work and treat annually about 150,000 people. A 
valuable work is being done by Missions in several leper asylums and institutions for the blind 
and other unfortunates. 

Tho Indian Christian community is decade by decade increasing not only iu numbers 
but also in importance and influence. Larger numbers are finding their way into places of 
responsibility in Government and iu Railway service. In one small district there were recently 
a deputy collector, a head master of Government High tSchool, a deputy inspector of vernacular 
schools, a station master, aud a civil surgeon, all Indian Christians. There is a constant 
improvement of the Indian Christian community in economic status. This is true even of the 
converts from the outcastes, especially where they have entered occupations under the stimulus 
of co-operative credit societies linked up to tho Christian Central Bank in Lucknow. The 
trade schools have helped the Christian young men to become skilled workmen and urtizans. 
Their services in this line soein to bo increasingly appreciated in the industrial centres. Two 
Business Training schools are enabling an increasing number of Indian Christian youths to 
become efficient clerks and office helps. It is now very common to find Indian Chri.stians 
engaged in lousiness for themselves. In the matter of education considerable progress has 
been made during the decade. While the large influx from among tho deprossecl classes may 
have reduced the percentage of literacy the fact remains that the older section of the commu- 
nity are not only more literate than before but a very much larger per cent, of those who :iro 
literate are far advanced iu cducatiou and culture. 

List of Missions. 

American Presbyterian Mission. 

Baptist Missionary Society. 

Christian Women’s Board of Missions. 

The Church Missionary Society. 

The London Missionary Society. 

The Lucknow Diocesau Board of Missions, or S. P. Q. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Salvation Army. 

The Wesleyan Missionary Society. 

Woman’s Union Missionary Society. 

North-West India Union Mission of Seventh Day Adventist «. 

Zenana Bible and Medioal Mission, 

Churches of Christ Mission. 

The Reformed Presbyterian Mission. 

The Pilgrims’ Mission, or Boys’ Christian Huiiie Mission. 

The National Missionary Society. 

Bazaleel EvaMelistic Mission. 

The Gwalior Presbyterian Mission. 

Reformed Episcopal. 

Tanakpur Bible and Medical Mission. 

The Tohri Unjamani Basharat. 

The India CoDference. General Council Assemblies ol God. 

The Swedish l^ptist Mission. 

The Australian Methodist Mission* 
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APPENDIX 0. 

tThe depressed classes of the Kumaun Hills. 


■’ ■ • 

Thecommunity shown ill Table XIII as “ Hill Depressed Classes’* is letter known to 
the world as the “ Dom ** community. The more enlightened members of it object to being 

called Dorns” because — 

(1) The word has come to be used, in Kumaun, as a term of contempt. 

(2) Its uso suggests affinity with the scavenger ** Doma ” of the East of tlie province. 

with whom they deny any connection. 

The objection is one which can fairly claim sympathy. The removal of any ul>s<aclo to 
the growth of self-respect among a commiioity must be a gain to the State. And no oni^ who 
has observed the burly physique of the Dorns of Gorakhpur and the slight build of the hill 
Dorns could believe that the two tribes have anything in common, though Crookc appears to 
imply that they are an identical caste. 

2. I was asked to disallow the uso of the term ** Dom” in the census schedule. It 
was said that the whole community had broken up into so>callerl snb-uastes, and that the sub- 
castes were really true castes, ** Dorn being only a general name for the aggregate of these. 
I did not find myself able to accede to this request. It was known that at any rate the majurity 
of hill Dorns had “ sub-caste ** names by which they were generally doaiguated. But it 
was not certain that all had such names. Moreover, the ** sub-castes ” were not accurately 
known, variant names for the same sub-caste wore believed to be numerous, and the common 
practice of using titles of place or of mere occupation after a man’s name would, if no safe- 
guards were adopted, complicate the classification of the entries in the schedules. 

I therefore directed that for members of the Hill Depressed Classes the entry in column 
8 should be “ Dorn ** as a numerator and the sub-casto returned, if any, as a denominator : thus 

(51^ • " l^i * ^ hoped that by classifying the resulting returns it might be possible to prepare an 

authoritative list of the depressed castes or sub-castes and to enable the next Census Superin- 
tendent to record these only, dispensing with the use of the term to which objection is taken. 

3. The event has provea that my caution was justified. There arc, so far as my 
enquiries show, 30 authenticated ** Dorn siib-castcs : no fewer than 204 sub-eastc names were 
found in the schedules. Of these, 43 proved to be variants of one or other of the 30 authenti- 
cated sub-caste names: a few were merely occupational titles, such as “ Dandiya ” ‘‘ Haudi.” 
Most of the rest were place names. A few were quite unintelligible. 

At the same time I think that my successors will now have siifiicieut material to enable 
them with safety to dispense with the word ** Dorn ” and to allow the “ suh-casto name only 
to be recorded in the schedule. There will always be a considerable category cf “others:'* 
but we know with reasonable accuracy what the organised ‘‘ sub-castes ” are, and that these are 
really true castes, the word “ Dom ** being a general name lor a coinmunity of caste groups 
that are regarded by the Brahmans and Rajputs of the Hills as socially inferior to themselves. 

4. To help me in the classification of this community 1 had inquii ie.s made, during the 
currency of the census, into its origin and constitution. Unfortunately, owing to the period of 
political disquiet and administrative change through which the province was passing at the time, 
these inquiries could not be as extensive or as thorough as I should have wished. They might 
well be pursued further by anyone with the necessary interest and opportunity. It scenicu to 
me, when I embarked upon them, that it might be found that tlie “ Dorns ** were originally an 
undifferentiated tribe, and had in course of time broken up into occupational groups which had 
become castes : and that if such wore found to be the case, the prcK'css of disintegration might 
furnish a comparatively recent replica, on a small scale, of the process by which the plains 
Sudras of the Hindu Scriptures have broken up into the liordo of (occupational castes that wo 
now know. 

6. It cannot be said with certainty that the “ Dorns’* were originally an undifferentiated 
tribe. Crooke appears to be of opinion that they were; he quotes a popular belief ihat they 
are the relics of the original inhabitants of the country, and states that they are recognised 
locally as the descendants of the Dasyus of the Veda, who are supposed to have ht^'ld Upper 
India before the advent of the Naga or Khasa race. As to all this I can discover no evidence : 
nor, flo far as my inquiries go, is any reliable tradition extant as to the antiquity or history of 
the occupational groups. It is at least arguable that those sections of the people who took to 
trades regarded as degrading have been separated off into a soijially inferior community and 
that the poor physique and dark colour generally observable in this community is due to 
relatively poor nutrition and excessive exposure. 

6. Be this as it may, it is fairly certain that the castes— as they should be called, rather 

then sub-castes— are in origin occupational guilds: the process by which certain of them have 

lost their occupational character and become mere s(»cial units is a matter of living memory. 
Fifty years ago the Cbanals were weavers. . Cotton-growing has now been abandoned in the 
hille^ and the Chanals are now mainly ploughmen. Similarly the Lobars of Qangoli and 
Ohaugarkba were until recently iron smelters. The smelting of iron by their primitive 
methods ceased to be a business proposition, and most of them^avo also taken to agriculture. 
In both oases the loss of the caste occupation has in no way Impaired the vitality of the caste. 
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7. If those facts appear to support qertain theories as to the origia of caste in the 
plains, other facts illustrate the diversity of development in different places frono^ origins 
probably similar. All inquiries confirm the existence of castes which are based on occupation 
graded in groups which are based on social precedence. There is nothing, 1 think, quite analo* 
goua to these groups in the plains. Moreover, the constitution of the groups is evidently not 
yut cut and dried. There are occasional local differences as to the group to which certain 
castes belong, and indeed there appear in some tracts to be six groups instead of the usual five. 

In no respect is the diverse development from similar origins so remarkable as in the 
matter of marriage customs. No enquirer mentions any trace of exogamy. And endogamy 
within the caste appears to be unknown. There is however undoubted endogamy, sometimes 
within the group, sometimes as between the groups. But here also the custom varies with the 
locality. The most general rule seems to be that there is intermarriage between groups I and 
II (the groups are shown in detail at the end of this note), while the members of groups III, 
IV, and V intermarry indiff'erently within their several groups. 

Dining rules follow those of marriage. There do not appear to be any caste panebayats, 
at any rate outside the towns. The unit for pauchayats in the hills is the village, not the 
social community. 

8. From the frets stated it will be seen that the caste system among the depressed 
classes of the hills is still in a very fluid state. I have said that the occupational sub-divisions 
are true castes rather than sub-castes. They are certainly not sub-castes of a t>rue Dorn*’ caste, 
for the Dorns as a whole have no sort of caste cohesion. A good case could be made out for 
holding that the true caste is rather what I have called the group. But groups have not even 
names ; and it is moat reasonable, pending further developmmts, to find the caste of the depressed 
classes of the hills in what has hitherto been called the sub-caste, it being understood that the 
caste system among these people is neither wholly analogous to nor (so far) as rigid as that of 
the Hindus of the plains. 

Below is given a list of the authenticated castes, with the traditional occupation of each, 
in the group arrangement moat generally recognized — 

Oaate. 


Group— 1. 


Group — II. 


1 raditioual occupation* 

Agri ... ... ... ... Ironsmiths. 

Lohar ... ... ... ... Ironsmiths. 

Tamta ... ... ... ... Coppersmiths. 

Tirwa ... ... ... ... Sword and knife 

sharpeners. 

Barhai ... ... ... Carpenters. 

Bbul ... ... ... ... Oil presBcrs. 

Bairi ... ... ... ... Basket makers. 

Baura ... ... ... Sack makers. 

Chaual ... ... ... ... Shoe makers. 

Hankija ... ... ... ... Potters. 

Koli ... . . ... ... Weavers. 

Orh ... ... Masons. 

Ruria ... ... ... Basket makers. 

Kaj ... ... ..., ... Masons. 

Dhanik ... ... ... ... Basket makers. 

Dhunia ... ... ... ••• Catechu makers. 

Jamoria ... ... ... ... Cultivators. 

Barai ... ... ' ... ... Stonemasons. 

f Bakharia ... ... ... ... Ploughmen and menials. 

Ghunera ... ... ... ... Turners 

Mochi ... ... ... Shoemakers. 

Fahri ... ... ... ... Watchmen. 

Dhobi ... ... ... Washermen. 

Pauri .„ ... ... Potters. 

. ... ... ... Tailors and Drummers, 

... Tailors. 

. ... ... ... Tailors and Drummers. 

... Trumpeters. 

Hurkiya ... ... ... ... Drummers; 

Badi ... ... ... ... Dancers. 

NoTE.-*-TbG Kelts of Jauusar Bawar la undoubtedly a oaito belonging to this oommunitj, bat app^Hi to stand 
outiide tho group bystem. In occupation the Kolta corresponds to the Ohamar of she plains. 


Group — III. 


Group— IV. 


Group — V, 


( 


{ 

j Darzi 
^ . Doli 
\ Turi 
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Note on the market of Man, a town in the Jhansi district, by B. V. Bhadkamkar, Esq., 1.0.8. 

Mau the headquarters of a tahsll iu the Jluuni district is on the Jlmnsi-Manikpur 
line forty miles from Jhansi. It has a population of 12,554 and is a municipality. 

!]^e Mau market perhaps cannot strictly be described as rural, but the conditions 
prevailing there are certainly not very far removed from those generally associated uith 
rural trade. Only its size is bigger than that of an ordinary rural market. It is the centre of 
a big trade in gram. 

The weiehmen form the first link in the chain of organization of the trade; next 
come the. ** arnatias ” and lastly the traders who make purchases on their own account. 
These three divisions are made only for purposes of analysis and it is not to be supposed that 
a weighman for instance does not do business as an *• arhatia ** or a regular dealer. 

Weighing dues are a feature of every market : historically they can bo analysed into 
the rent paid to the zamindars for use of the land on which the bazar is held. Weighing 
dues have now como to be regarded as customary charges. Iu Mau the rights bidong to 
Government who have entrusted them to the municipality to administer. The woighmen 
at Mau have -to take licences and pay a monthly fee of Re, 1 or annual fee ut lls 12 to 
the municipality. 

There are about thirty weighmen in Mau, twenty of thorn big ones, aud there is 
keen competition among them. When the villagers come with their cart loads of grain to 
Mau, they are met iust outside Mau by the touts of these weighmen : and unless they 
already know a weighman or an “arhatia” ora regular dealer to whom they want to go, 
they are ^pturod by one or other of these touts and taken to the weighman for whom 
he is working. 

These weighmen render many services to their clients for which no additional charge 
is made, e.g., they take the villager round to the “ arhatias ” and other dealers and try to 
effect a sale at the best market rate ; if a good price cannot be made, they even stock the gram 
of their client for a day or two, or even up to a week, till such price can le fetched. 
Of course it is only the big weighmen who have got their own godowns and can do this. 

The weighing dues charged are — 

For grain .. ,, ,, ,, 2 pies por rupee. 

For ghoo •• •• •• .. .. ,, 1 anna per maun cl. 

The busy season is after tho kharif and rabi harvests— November, Decomber, half 
of January, part of February, March and April. 

The agricultural produce that comes to Man is chiefly juar, gram, wheat, cotton, 
til, etc., and it comes from tho Mau, Garotha and Moth tahsils, though in the case of the last 
tabsil, the market at Ghirgaon is nearer. Villagers get a better price ut Mau, partly because 
Mau is a bigger market than Chirgaon, and partly because the railway booking facilities at 
Mau are better than at Ghirgaon. 

^ The villagers of the surrounding native states also bring their produce to Mau if there 
is no restriction of export iu the states concerned. 

The traders at Mau are moat of them local, but there are also a few brauches of ilrina 
established at Bombay or Cawnpore. These branches carry on business in accordance with 
instructions received from their head firms. The loe^il traders have also their agents or wh.it 
we may call correspondents through whom they keep iu touch with other markets. 

As stated above, a few of those carry on business purely as “ arhatias.” The majority of 
their customers are in the nature of things outsiders who sometimes come in perdon to Mau 
and sometimes send orders by post. The ” arhatias” buy the corn at the prevailing markt t rate 
and charge from 12 annas to Re. I per cent, as dr hat commission. 

But the majority of the traders combine purchase on commission with puroliase on their 
own account, and stock the grain in their godowns till they receive an order, when they sell it. 
The gross profits of these persons have to provide for the interest on the capital locked up, 
charges of handling, storing and management, besides including real profits. They make largo 
profits if the prices go up suddenly : and suffer big losses if the prices fall. 

The major part of the business of these traders is wholesale, though some of them also 
carry on business as retailers. The rate of net profit is from } to f anna in tho rupee (whole- 
sale) and twice as much retail. 

Pa^^ments are made partly in cash and partly in hundis. There are some houses where 
^usioess in cashing hundis is carried on daring the busy months, and a regular rate of exchange 
is established; ana though the hundis are generally at a discount (4 annas to 1 He. percent), 
they are also sometimes above par if there is a great demand for them. ^ 

All th^se traders keep accounts of the Indian type. Gredit Is allowed to recognized 
ottstomera fpr 16 days after which interest is charged. 

The banks have no hand in financing the trade. The traders carry on business with their 
own capital. 
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There is no combination amongst the traders, and as a result therb is a goo& deal of com- 
petition : villagers therefore oan secure a fair prioe for their grain, and outsiders can also 
purchase grain at a fair rate, 

^ No attempt is made at financing the agriculturists or at buying standing crops. The 
operations of the traders only bogin when the grain comes to the market. 

All the traders, some of them established for a long time, assured me that thejr had no 
regular clientele. 

As mentioned above the chief kinds of agricultural produce that are dealt in are juar, 
gram, wheat, til, cottou*and rice. The rice is all Burma rice and is imported from Caloutta. 
Cotton formerly used to go direct to Cawnpore or Bombay. Nowadays however most of it 
goes to Harpalpur whore there is a ginning and pressing factory ; part is taken up by the 
ginning factory at Mau and part goes to the Punjab. The Mau factory sends its cotton to 
Uarpalpur for pressing; and from Harpalpur the cotton goes to Bombay. 

Juar, gram and wheat are exported to the Deccan and Central Provinces (e.g., Lohargaon, 
Akola, Poona, Sholapur, Bhusaval, Nagpur, Jubbalpore, Ahmedaagar, etc.), while til goes to 
the Punjab. When there is a failure of cropi here, the traders import grain from outside, 
chiefly from the Punjab and the neighbouring districts (e.g., \iuhov Mandi, Firozpur, 
Ludhiana, Phakwara, Chandausi, Meerut, Saharanpur, MuzifFarnagar, Hapur, Ohaziabad), and 
then Mau is the supplying centre for the Jhansi district, the n3ighoouring native states, and 
parts of the adjoining districts of Jalaun and Hamirpur. These traders also deal in salt, 
tobacco, ghee, sugar, gur, groceries, kerosene oil and cotton thread (jrarn). There are also 
some who carry on business exclusively in one or other of those commodities. 


Salt comes from Sambhar. 


Salt.'— Rato of net. profit— 

Rs. a. 

Wholesale . , 3 2 per cent. 

Retail .. C 4 ,, „ 


None of the traders are m^^mbers of the Sambhar Salt Trade 
Associitiou. The cost price includes the profit of the Sambhar 
traders through whom the salt is purchased. It is said that 
when the Govornmont treasuries are thrown open for deposit 
of salt revenue these Sambhar traders, with the large amount 
of capital they h we at their back, manage to deposit all the revenue and then everybody has 
to purchase through them. Sometimes they charge as much as Hs. 200 per waggon (about 
250 maunds) as their profit. The cost price comes to about Rs. 3 per maund and the wholesale 
price is Bs. 3*2*0 per maund. 

The retail prioe is 1 anna 6 pies per seer or Rs. 3*12*0 per maund. The only factor 
bearing on the fluctuations in the retail price of salt is the uncertainty of supply. 

Of the total amount of salt imported as much as 75 per cent, goes to the surrounding 
native states. 


Tobacco is^imported from Calcutta and Monghyr and to a small extent from Cawupore* 
To&aooo.— Rate of not profit— The wholesale dealers sell it dry at a profit of Re. 1 per 

Us. a. Rs. u. maund ; not less than five seers is sold wholesale. Th.^ 

9 G to 12 8 retailers after mixing it with gur sell it as smoking tobacco. 


Our is imported from Basti, Gorakhpur and Fyzabad. One waggon load is imported at 
Gttr.— Rate of net profit— ^ time. Less than one maund is not sold wholesale. The 

cost price comes to about Rs. 8-6-0 per maund, and wholesale 
selling price is Rs. 8-8-0. 


Rs. 

Wholesale 1 
Retail . . G 


a. R^ 
9 to 0 
4 to 11 


a. 

4 per oont. 

8 »i •• 


Ohee comes from the villages. After satisfying the local demand the remainder is 
O^iSd.-Rate of net profit— exported. The traders finance the villagers who supply the 

Us. R. Ks. a. ghee. 

Wholesale 3 2 to 4 12 per oont. 

Retail .. G 4 to 7 13 „ 


To sell kerosine oil .dealers have to take a licence. The retail dealers are licensed the 
Ketotine of net profit- municipality and are allowed to keep not more than 60 tine at 


Wholesale 
Retail . • 


Rs. a. 
a 2 per cent. 
4 C I, „ 


a time* 


Yarn both machine-spun and hand-spun is kept. Maehine-span yarn comes mostly 
OMfon thread of net Bombay: hand^epun from the villages. The suppiv of J 

i--— j-- — .. .,^. 1 — j anffioient, nor of uBifofriit v] 


profit- 

wholesale 

Retail 


Rs. a. 

3 2 percent. 

0 4 


hands'pun yarn is neither steady nor i 
quality. 


Machine yarn costs Rs, 7-8-0 per sack of 5 seers : hand-epnn yarn costs Be. 1-4-0 per seer. 

The yam is required for the Kori and Chhipa eommunity, who prepere tiie country 
cloth known as Manca, ohipai, ias&i and sJiTi,' 
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Cooohol, tamarind, dyes, 

GTffMHM.— Bate of net profit— 

Rs. a. 

WholMalo ..6 4 peroent. 

Rotall #• •• 12 8 fi II 


cloves, pepper, ginger, oardamum, almonds. 
" daata ", etc., come from Bombay. 


The metal 




. From Calcutta are imported foreign sugar, betel-nut, sago, katha, etc. 

From Cawnpore are imported potatoes, foreign and country sugar, suletnani salt, pippal, 
ajaan and red pepper, etc. 

This 18 far from a complete enumeration of the various commodities included under the 
general term groceries. Most of (he spices are imported. 

I’ho rates of profit in each of the commodities stocked by a grocer vary enormously. The 
rates given should be taken only as an average for all the commodities and as only approx- 
imately true. 

There are also three or four wholesale dealers in cloth. The following are the chief 
kinds of cloth kept in stock 

Foreign, — Malmal, long cloth, serge, Italian, gabrien, 
As*;aj«ra(*o/j»ro/It— I chintz, silk and woollens. 

Wbolomili t pot cant. ^ &W«»H-MarkiD, satin, dliotis. chadd^^^ 

Retail.. .. 12 8 „ „ | Locat.— Jiasbi, kharwa, ekri, clupai, lungi, razai, chu- 

Dari, etc. 

Foreign cloth is imported from Bombay and Cawnpore, suadeahi from Lalibpuri where 
there is an agency of the Indore Mills. 

The purchasers are chiefly villagers. It is only when they have sold their grain that they 
have any money to spondi and thus the busy mouths in the grain trado arc also those in which 
a brisk trade is carried on m cloth. 

Marriages, fairs, etc., also give an impetus to the trado. 

The turnover of eaoh of these traders is about Bs. 15,000 on an average. 

Two or three shops of Kachhis deserve special notice. 

They are branches of firms with head offices at. Bombay and branches at Calcutta and 
other big centres. 

Their advantage consists in this that they can import the commodities from Bombay and 
Calcutta at the cheapest rate and can export grain from Man after buying it at tho market 
rate. 

They carry on business lu cloth, cotton thread, groceries or grain. They have been 
established only for three or four years, and yet their turnover is about Rs, 30,000 yearly. 
They carry on business only for eight months and close up tho shop during, the rainy season, 
which is the slack season in Mau. 

The retail traders purchase their stock from the wholesale dealers, (During the busy 
months of tho grain trade, the retafl traders in grain sometimrs find it possible to buy direct 
from tbo villagers.) Some of them buy on credit and pay up after they have sold the goods 
and realized the money. Those who.buy on credit cannot of course buy as cheap as those who 
pay cash. They also have to pay interest if they do not pay up within 15 days. 

The rate of retail profits is about double the wholesale rate. Prices in Mau are not 
entirely governed by custom ; there is competition at work, though it is not consciously 
carried on, and it is not of the cut-throat type. 

The retail traders do not keep any accounts, but some keep memos of transactions 
on credit. 

Money is the medium of exchange and there is no barter. 

A grocer stocks so many things that an enumeration of some of the chief articles will nob 
bo out of place 

All the ingredients of spices, e.g., turmeric, dhaua, black and red pepper, ginger, pippal, 
cloves, cardamum, shonp, khatai, etc. 

Rice, dal and other kinds of grain. Wheat flour, ground gram, etc. 

Betel nuts, katfia, sugar, gur, chewing tobacco, ghee, til, oil, kerosene, salt, matches, 
hadami paper, autli, country cigarettes (hiri). Medicinal herbs (used in Unaui and 
Ayurvedic system). 

Sherbets and perfumery. 

Of course there are big grocers and small ones; the latter do not stock all the articles 
abovementioned. 

There are the usual number of confectioners' shops— small and big. Ihcir profits 
(retail) vary between Rs. 9*6-0 and Rs, 12*8-0 per cent. 

There are two or three what may be called general merchants. They bring caps and 
ati^l trunks of {nferior make from Agra and Cawnpore and sell them at Mau. 
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I came aoross only one shop where ar<^kept modern g^oods, e.g.. combs, buttons, playing 
cards, Dietz lanterns, Agra caps, gala (from pelbi), scissorjs. locks, slates, pencils, brushes, 
matches, tea, looking glasses, ink, inkstands, scales, sewing thread, toilet and other soaps, 
penholders, tape, belts, steel trunks, vests, socks, paper, woollen thread, etc. The looks 
are 'Aligarh locks, caps and gala add some'soaps are also of Indian* mannfaoture. Most of 
the goods are of the showy Japanese variety. The shopkeeper purchases these things at 
Jhansi : sometimes he also goes to Agra or Gawnpore to purchase his stock. , 

The profits for the different articles vary within wide limits. On an average the profits 
may be taken to be somewhere between 15 to 20 per cent. One reason why there arc not 
more shops of this kind is that Jhansi is near and people can buy these things cheaper at 
Jhansi. 

There are of coarse the tinsmiths, blacksmiths, gold and silversmiths. 

The tinsmiths are petty shopkeepers. They buy kerosene oil tins and prepare chalnia*' 
** pichlcaris^* and laiiberus. The gias-s of the lanterns they purchase ut Jhansi. 

They earn about 8 annas per day. There are three shops of blacksmith? who purchase 
their goods at Jhansi and sell them at Mau. The goods kept in stock are those in general 
demand, u.g., axles, tyres, liuks, wires, screws, bolts, frying pans, irou jars, etc. 

The silver and gold smiths are none of them craftsmen of any note. They prepare 
ornaments in general use among the villager?.^ Their wages are more or loss determined 
by custom and do not respond leadily to changing economic coiKlitions. 

There are two shops where brass and copper utensil?, etc., are kept. Toys and boxes are 
imported from Benares and brass bells (hung round the necks of bullocks) come from the 
Katora Jagir. 

There are two shops a hich supply dyes to the Kori and Chhipa community. The dyes 
(wet) arc imported from Bombay, 
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APPENDIX E. 
OvercrowdiDg in large dtiea. 

By W, R. Tennant, i.c.s. 


A SUGGESTION was matle by the Government of India that some special investigation 
1)6 made into the housing of the people in the large industrial cities. After consultation with 
Commissioners of Divisions and Chairmen of large municipalitioa and of the Improvement 
Trusts of Lucknow and Ca vupore it wa's resolved to confine the special inquiry to the munioi- 

f alities of Lucknow, Cawnpore, Allahabad and Benares only, but in compiling the ordinary 
mperial Tables for ago, sex, religion and occupation for those oitioi to abstract separate 
figures for small municipal sub-divisioui, either for mohallas (chaks in Cawnpore) or, if those 
were too small singly, for compact groups of mohallas. 

2 . The Imperial Schedule records population by census*’ houses— i.c„ commensal 
families— and not by houses in the ordinary sense of the term. Thus one tenement house in 
the “ pakka mahals of Bensres may easily contain over twenty “ census ** houses. The 
means ohosen for correlating census ” to structural houses were by enjoining on tbo munici- 
palities concerned to see that each structural house had a separate whole number and directing 

the census staff to affix during the house-numbering period a sub-numbor ( -» 3 “* 3 * 

efiob commensal family ( ** census ** bouse) found within the structural house denoted by 
the whole number X. These whole and sub-numbers were entered on the enumer- 
ator’s block list ” and ho was enjoined to bring the actual number of commensal fami- 
lies in any house up to date during the preliminary enumeration in tho forlnigbt pre- 
ceding Census Day, entering at the same time in two extra columns (a) tho number 
of persons ordinarily compo^sing that commensiil family (shown in the subsequent tables 
as the de jure population), and ( 6 ) tiie number of rooms (or fractions of a room) that 
that commensal family occupied. After Census Day these block lists (corrected as far as 
possible by the striking out of houses found empty on Census Day) were collected by census 
circles, which in terms or tho rules in dudod only one mohaila or a compact group of undivided 
mohallas. Thus iu the abstraction clone from the block lists under my sups^rvision in Naiui Tal 
it was possible to tabulate inter alia the number of structural houses occupied and empty, the 
number of rooms each contained, the numbir of commensal families, tho number of commensal 
families living in one, two, three, etc., roomed houso.s, and tho average number of persons in 
each commensal family. The de facto figures for the total population on Census Day of 
the census circle and the number of actual commensal families were obtained by tabulating 
Table VII by circles. This served as a useful chock on tho accuracy of these de jure 
figures. 

3 . Unfortunately the period of houm numbering and the preliminary enumeration 
coincided with the period of maximum passive rodstanco to any species of Government service. 
Conaus work is voluntary and unpiid. Suitable enumerators were hard to get and harder to 
keep in these cities, and those who loyally and faithfully carried out the filling up of 
the Imperial Schedules so su^cosslully worked generally in much larger areas than had 
been originally intended, While they did their best therefore with this subsidiary matter of 
families and rooms in the block list, they wisely subordinated it to the main i^sue. Tuns 
the block lists, except in tho cases of Cawnpno and Lucknow, which had municipally paid, 
whole* time, trained enumerators, were not so fully and accurately prepared as one could 
have wished Moreover, the District Census Officers and the Charge Superintendents had little 
or no time available to devote to tho proper supervision and checking of their preparation. It 
is pleasing to find that the majority of tho lists have been so faithfully done; but many blocks 
go to each circle and few circles are without one or two very imperfect block lists. Mistakes 
tend to average out and there are only a few circles which give grotesque figures. For most 
the figures given are reasonably accurate and the Municipal and Improvement Trust authorities 
knowing local oonditions and peculiarities far bettor than I c.iu will, I trust, be able to make 
some practical use of them. 

4 . There are certain avoidable defects and omissions which should be guarded against 
next time a similar inquiry is attempted. (1) The municipal authorities did not in nearly every 
case bring their house-numbering up to date and so provicle the whole numbers for structural 
bouses on which enumerators might base their sub-numbers. This ha.s^ led to quaint figures 
ocoasionally in the “ number of families to a structural house column. Far too little care was 
taken by rtem to allocate only whole mohallas to census circles. Partitioned mohallas mean 
that figures for all census circles which contain the fractions must bo combined, and so the 
adyaut^e of detailed figures for small areas is lo.st. (3) Ooiasionally the mohallas were not in 
a compact group at all. These defects should not be allowed to recur. 

The most serious yet unforeseen defect has been that (with the honourable exception of 
Cawnpore) none of the municipalities could give me the area of all its mohallas. Lucknow and 
Benarofi are vague about the boundaries of many of them, and in no case when I first approached 
them had any of them an accurate large scale map showing the boundaries, off which 
tliese areas could be measured. In Lucknow the sole repository of wisdom about mohaila 
Wondaries is a venerable municipal clerk, and from his oral tradition and their own 
surveys the Improvement Trust has succeeded in constructing me a map \yith mohaila 
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boundaries marked, but the areas of all the mohallas 1 have not now*-«fifteea months after 
I first asked for thctn-^been able to extract. I know of no other standard to measure 
overcrowding but area, and thus moat reluctantly must leave the Lucknow figures incomplete. 
Whaf areas I have got are taken from the 1863—1867 settlement— the latest figures extant 
purporting to be accurate— but many new inohallas have been created since then and many 
realignments of boundaries taken place. Thus what density figures I print for Lucknow I 
give with all reserve. 

In Benares I found the same difficulty. The municipality there has given me certain 
figures, but none for the southern wards which manifestly contain the greatest overcrowding, 
i.e., between the Chauk and the river front. Moreover, in Benares the Abstraction office and 
the District Census Officer between them managed to mislay certain circle lists which link up 
census circle numbers with the actual wards and muhallas they represent. I am not satisfied 
with the correctness of their attempts at identifying them, and shall give no figures for Benares 
in this appendix, but merely hand over the material in manuscript to the municipality to 
make what use it can of what it can satisfactorily identify in situ. 

For Allahabad the Improvement Trust has kindly managed to secure me figures of area. 

I publish them and the density figures depending on them, with the rider that it was in Allah* 
abad perhaps that loyal census workers wero most shorthanded and encountered the fiercest 
opposition from non>co-operators, and bad therefore the least chance of making their block 
lists a full and accurate basis for the special survey. 

Particulare of Mention has already been made of the elaboration of Imperial Tables Vll and XVII 
age, sex and (age, sex, and occupation by religion) to show separate figures for small municipal sub.4iviBions. 
occupation by These figures have all the claim to being reliable that the Imperial Tables have themselves, 
municipal subject only to qualification that I have been given correct information by the municipalities 
sub-divisions, as to what mohallas are included in each of the various circles. The bulk of these tables is 
such that they cannot, b^^cause of considerations of economy and limited interest, be printed 
here or elsewhere; but they will be handed over to the muiiicipalitiei or Improvement Trusts 
concerned. I have summarised some of the mosf interesting information in the appended 
tables, and regret that* the financial stringency which necessitates the closing of the Census 
office immediately the Imperial Tables are complete has precluded my attempting the 
analysis of the mass of materials collected. I trust that this will be douo by the municipal or 
Improvement Trust officials (or the economic rose irch students of the local universities) who 
are in a better position to know the details and analyse the figures revealed by this census 
“ than the present writer. 

Explanation 6. The tables printed with this appendix are largely self-explanatory. The area 

oftablss. * figures iu column 3 have been got in the ways alreidy described. Those in columns 4 to 13 
arc the actual figures of Census Day— 18th March, 1921— and fall short of the municipal 
aggregate only because they exclude travellers by boat and train, etc. The density figures of 
column 12 are the actual consus figures divided by the area in acres. The figures of column 13 
are for all religions,'* but figures for each of the chief religions can bo worked out from 
columns 4 to 9. Columns 14 to 23 are based on the data which the census enumerators 
collected in the manner described during the preliminary enumeration in March, 1921, 
and are subject to the abovementioned qualifications of their accuracy, e.g., the de jure or 
normal population of the circle as contrasted with the total of columns 4 to 11 inclusive 
suggests inferences as to the thoroughness with which the blo^k lists that go to constitute 
the census circle have been prepared, aud therefore the value of the figures in columns 14 to 23. 
Column 14 contains figures which municipalities ought) easily bo be able to check by their 
own records and use the amended figures divided into the figures of column 15 to get a 
more accurate figure for column 16— the average number of persons living in a structural 
house. Column 17 gives the number of ** census houses*' found occupied on Census Day, 
and column 18 has been obtained by dividing this into the normal population. Columns 19 
to 23 show what proportion of the total population lives in houses consisting of one or more 
living rooms, House ” hero means the room or rooms occupied by one commensal family. 

The second part of tho tables gives for municipal wards the number of workers, male 
and female, and dependents, whose occupation falls into one or other of the 63 omupational 
groups detailed at the head of the page. Spme ^id not permit of each detailed occupation 
being given, but the municipal tables containing these details have been made over to those 
concerned. 

Use of the It will readily be seen that those tables do not require general conclusions to be 

tables. drawn about them by a Census officer, but practical action to be taken by the appropriate local 

authorities iu the individual areas where their study discloses remediable social aud economic 
mal-adjustments. If I may suggest some lines of practical research which I should have liked 
to undertake myself had there been time before the Census department closed dowfi, they 
are these— 

(1) Municipal Health Officers will have data by age groups, sexes, and religions whence 
they may construct age curves for municipalities and individual walds, eto., for 
comi^rison with the Provincial age curve aud the standard proportional age 
distribution, aud they will be able to form some estimate of the connection 
between the overcrowding in specific areas and the birth and death-rates 
of that area. For these rates they will now have detailed flares to serve 
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as a basis for their oonstruction for areas smaller than a whole municipality. 
They will have material too for correlating vitality and ocoupation. 

(2) Social workers will find how great is the disproportion between males vHk\ females 

in all four cities, and how that disproportion varies in ditferent areas. 9 This 
is especially noticeable in an industrial city like Cawnpore, where there are 
thousands of homeless male workers. 

(3) For the municipalities and Improvement Trusts generally figures; are now avail- 

able for the localization of various oempations. In forming new settlements 
they will know where for example carpenters, washermen, and the like exist 
surplus to needs. The proportions of workers to dopendents and of female to 
male workers give a rough indication of the prosperity of an occupation, and 
this can be supplemented by correlating actual workers to the numbers in the 
occupation after distributing the latter according to the ago curve of the 
locality. The figures for occupations are given for each oily as a whole in 
Imperial Table XVII. An excess in the proportion of female to male workers 
or an unusually low age for actual workers in a sub division will suggest over- 
competition in that locality. 

(4) Educational authorities will find detailed data of population by ago periods for 

census circles in the compilation registers, and so should be able to calculate 
very exactly where schools arc needed and the number of children of school 

7, . The figures of density are not very high considered by standards like Bombay or 
New York, but the reason obviously is the rarity of the house with more than one storey or at 
most two in the cities of tho province. Considering the smallness of the usual house aud the 
number of persons who 6nd shelter in it, there is overcrowding enough iu areas of all four 
cities to merit serious attention, especially when it is observed that (o.s in two wards of Cawn- 
pore) some 80 per cent, of the inhabitants live in one-roomod houses and in several circles all 
the inhabitants do. In contrast with the figures for these cities are those of a Scottish city of 
about the size of Allahabad, where only 4*4 per cent. w(3ro enumerated in ono-roomod houses. 
Another notable thing is the perceptibly smaller sizo of tho rommetml family in these cities 
than in the province as a whole. This is most marked in Cawnpore where instead of 
4*4 is the average figure. Tnis is due doubtless in greater part to the number of workers who 
come to tho cities without their wives and families, but how much it may be duo to a lower 
birth-rate is a n atter I must loive to the Public Health Officers. Another startling figure 
compared with Western standards is the very low percentage of females t o males averaging 
below 70 per cent, in Cawnpore and being of course specially marked in the wards containing 
industrial population. 

In conclusion, I suggest that these .sub-divisions, araendod where they are faulty, should 
be stereotyped as tho units for a similar survey at next census. Much more can be learnt from 
a comparative use of these figures than from iho absolute figures of tho firsD of .a .series, but 
this will only be possible if the sub-divi'^ions of this census are retained. Lucknow Improve- 
ment Trust has now its census circles clearly marked on a large scale map. I have urged tho 
other three municipalities to do the same, so that there may be no ambiguity about the area 
or the constituent mohallasof any census circles when the next survey is undertaken. 


General 

conclmion. 
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8 ; 

! 

i 

20 


V a 

73 

S38 

3,436 

17,336 

■■ 1 

5* 61 j 

I'OOS 

4 2 

* 20\ 

i 

28 1 

17 


23 


112 

180 

46 

88 

m 

700 

728 

997 

263 

],0M 

863 

605 

893 

6,308 

4,402 

2,009 

3-5 

61 

6*1 

3*9 

234 

1,601 

962 

470 

.30 

3*9 

4*5 

4*0 

32 : 
10 ' 
17 

27 i 

1 

27 I 
i:6 

21 , 
34 1 

18 : 
15 

15 ‘ 
21 ; 

15 ' 
12 

11 ' 
11 

8 

‘.8 

SO 

7 


68 

1,101 

260 

861 

3 3 

210 

40 

18 i 

i 

43 i 

i 

23 

12 

4 


166 

46 

1,064 

1,0‘*9 

100 

446 

551 I 
2,312 

5-0 

6*2 

142 

143 

3*8 

5 2 

35 

18 ; 

i 

■15 ! 

37 ; 

1 

8 ! 
23 ’ 

7 

J1 

5 

11 


40 

734 

3,923 

28,302 

?‘2 

6,488 

4*3 

28 ! 

22 ! 

i 

14 : 

11 i 

23 


178 

78 

451 

841 

. 171 
364 

1.936 

2,831 

11*3 

7‘7 

409 

696 

C-7 

4*7 

52 ^ 
21 

17 : 
15 i 

10 \ 

1 

8 

lU i 

16 

41 


103 

880 

174 

1,248 

7-0 

3!G 

3*9 

101 ^ 

17* i 

I 

1 

17 

14 


84 

701 

218 

1,388 

6*3 

344 

4*0 

221 i 

22 : 

14 ; 

13* ; 

28 


136 

706 

831 

2,110 

6*3 

522 

4 0 

21i 

33 ; 

22* : 

y j 

M 


21 

747 

919 

6,740 

70 

1,568 

4*3 

28 

23 

13 ' 

10 

t.0 


34 

160 

84 

595 

8Jl 

790 

43 

637 

1,130 

470 

8,686 

7,868 

10*9 

6-8 

0*8 

130 
830 I 
1,788 

36 

4-4 

4*4 

47 ' 
.37 

24 ; 

9 ! 
18 . 
26 1 

i 

ll 

15 

J4 

14 ' 
10 ' 
12* ; 

19 

20 
23* 


76 

847 

6,116 

28,137 

6'6 

6,332 

44 

i 

20 

i 

i 

23 \ 

i 

21 j 

! 

1 

14 

22 


129 

981 

C64 

2,309 

3*6 

6C3 

4*1 

21 

24 

23 ; 

13 

j 

19 


68 

76 

411 

1,723 

4*1 

404 

40 

i 

231 • 

2C 

]7 : 

i 

13 

20* 


97 

836 

648 

4,101 

63 

911 

4-5 

i 

17 ; 

1 

1 

91 1 

1 

20 1 

i ; 

15 1 

27 


76 

63 

7t)9 

92 

90 

207 

679 

1,072 

7*6 

6*2 

91 

188 

75 

60 

4 ! 
7 ! 

! 

14 

1 23 

29 

23 j 

j 1 

22 

J7 

31 

i 80 


99 

80 

761 

869 

112 

114 

899 

1,093 

8-0 
9 6 

244 

204 

3-6 

6*0 

34* 1 
1911 

1 24 

1 i7* 

1 10* 

1 17 ] 

1 ! 

1 1 

IG 

[ 

J6 

21 


111 

886 

386 

1,922 

6*7 

432 

4*4 

IG 

1 27 

! 93 

13 

19 


143 

810 

146 

1,037 

7 16 

299 

3*0 

62 

21 

1 

y* 

1 ^ 

• 

90 

148 

769 

869 

346 

274 

1,079 

2,366 

4*8 

8-6 

398 

533 

40 

4*4 

15 

84 

23 

19 

33 

17 

15 

14 

16 

IG 


43 

106 

126 

882 

841 

888 

' 221 
724 
1 C 9 

1,682 

4,293 

688 

7*6 
6 9 
VO 

317 

913 

196 

4*8 

4*7 

3*4 

12 

18 

9 

19 

24 

48 

16 

24 

16 

17 

12 

6 

36 

! 22 

1 22 

- 

49 

; 

878 

872 

26 

689 

. 281 
2,828 

10*8 

8*0 

104 

610 

a*6 

4*5 

64 

13 

4 

27 

8 

30 

1 

11 

1 28 

i 

1 



Al*PSKDix £. 




allasabad 



( 


Population. 

C unses number. 

Name of cojistilnont wai-l 
and luoh: 

Area 

111 uquaro 
yardri. 

11 ndus. 

Muhammadans. 

Christians. 

Othori. 








<4 





Males. 

Females 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females 

Males. 

Females 

1 

2 

a 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Ilani V 

Moothiganjt Kydganj 

2,'JJ6,69U 

8,928 

7,007 

2,647 

2,191 

2$1 

124 

92 

96 

Circle DO. 1 

Baliadurganj 

Moothiganj, Kota Parcha .. 
Kntghar, Ilalv^aghat 

60,0C0 

881 

260 

224 

224 


8 

14 

8 

a -10 

5J0,(X)0 

2,864 

2,260 

466 

330 

72 

51 

87 

26 


‘^99,555 

5(U 

388 

298 

244 

15 

10 . 

,, 

2 

12 

Mooihigaoj aud Gaughak .. 

100,867 

215 

37 

28 

1 

188 

18 

6 

7 

u 13 

Nai Basti 

121,111 

589 

472 

78 

48 

6 

7 

8 

. . 

,, 14, 18 

Obokbandi 

129, U2i 

0(i7 

466 

29 

9 

5 

2 


2 

,, 15 

Pura Baldl 

97,222 

479 

418 

173 

152 

2 

• a 

11 

6 

„ Iti, 17,20 

Khalaai lino 

222,222 

G81 

556 

729 

59il 

1 

. , 

7 

4 

„ 111 

Pura Dhakoo 

29,100 

198 

176 

67 

86 

, , 

, , 


, , 

„ lil 

Bairehiia-Kydgaiij 

180,000 

6.;1 

583 

204 

178 


. , 

, , 

, . 

„ 25 

Ba^rehna , . 

82,000 

592 

512 

104 

76 

4 

6 

1 

2 

M ‘i«, 27 

Baika Bagh 

•1.1,4 / 2 

490 

.''40 

no 

85 

19 

13 

13 

9 


Tula!) Nawal Bui 

36,027 

2 i 6 

280 

16 

16 


9 

, . 

80 

„ 26 

.Mcemchar, Ohiik Lalia, 

54,967 

H05 

318 

124 

lU 


, . 



1 


Now Malaka, I.owtlior road. 










„ 28 

Bahvaghat 

57,578 

8 :> 

5 

7 


•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

Ward no, VI .. 

Daraganj . . 

6 Sjf,.W 


4,90} 

870 

728 

10 

10 


4 

Circle dob* 1—4.. 

^lauri, Daraganj, Mirangab .. 

:!15,778 

2,3-.9 

1,94S 

k 92 

211 

1 

- 

1 


,, 

)) 6 i 6 , 6 a 

Bauki kliurd 

83,950 

1,236 

1,101 

194 

190 


.. 

, , 

. . 

.. 7,8,8a .. 

Baski kalan, Piirwa Parauii, 

S!r,l,67i 

951 

877 

• 275 

282 

1 

, , 

, , 

• • 

., 0 .. 

Pura Dallul, Dlmtharia 
Allapur, Fatohpur Ibulnva, 
Tlashimpur. 



‘ 








Matyaii, Allopi Bagli, 

!'7,6(10 

501 

414 

9 

7 


, , 

.. 


)> m 

Madhwapur, Subatiiii Bagli. 
(loorgotown 

723 

507 

ICO 

'27 

8 

9 


.1 

102,a?.9 

Ward no. \ 11 . . 

L'ast Indian Bailwiiy Btalioii 

2,Uis 

1,187 

tS’.>5 

8S2 

378 

319 

16 

5 

Circle U 08 . 1 * 10 

SoUieroenk ; 

.. 


•• 


.. 


.. 

•• 



: i 








CA\^rN 

Ward no. 1. 

Givil lAnet . . . . ' 

12,837,090 

18,002 

8,834 

2,908 

1,904 

1,062 

1 

1,080 

13? 

98 

Circle uo. 1 , . 

Chak no. 1 Nawabganj 

111,857 

494 1 .3.50 

119 

98 



1 

2 

» 2 .. 

II 2 

120,462 

661 

515 

75 

1 54 





77 » .. 

n 3 , , 

902,071 

2’a9 

13S 

67 

1 88 

G 

3 

.. 


II 4 • . 

„ 4 old Cawnpo c . . 

592,080 

383 

294 

46 

1 45 

4 

2 

, , 


II 

11 6 11 

1 i 10,462 

«360 

252 

9 

1 9 

, , 

. . 

, , 

• • 

II 6 .. 

11 0 ,, . , 

358,133 

‘*91 

192 

12 

: 8 

20 

14 

7 

» • 

ti 7 .. 

,, 7 Owaltoli 

I 3,177,373 

729 

475 

170 

! 100 

16 

14 

, , 

• • 

„ 8 .. 

II 8 . >* 

1 762,542 

1,137 1 G4‘2 

93 

i 63 

52 

13 

, , 

2 

II 9 .. 

,, 9 Civil Lincg 

269,173 

1,981 

1 076 

168 ! 117 

237 

204 

7 

. , 

1. 10.. 

II 10 ,, 

j G04,4(!ft 

1,275 

899 

986 

179 

68 

62 

1 

2 

» 11 .. 

f, JUGwaboli 

: 749,635 

1,310 

690 

614 

398 

39 

81 

2 

2 

,1 12.. 

„ 12 „ 

• 469.991 

2,248 

],C83 

591 

886 

146 

108 

1 

3 

,» 13.. 

18 Pirmat 

613,01 3 

1,897 

1,112 

220 

93 

44 

81 

, , 

, , 

M 14.. 

j „ 14 Civil Liiieg 

1,164,044 

461 

243 

138 

129 

122 

219 

1 

2 

,, 16.. 

j „ IB „ 

! l,3i!a,808 

1,691 

: (149 

468 

109 

280 

362 

87 

49 

n 10.. 

ij IB If •. 

! 1,143,644 

510 

1 217 

78 

28 

40 

41 

30 

81 

Ward no. II 

Paikaporo . . 

OOIMO 

1 

R.(i31 

7,014 

8,128 

2,451 

62 

31 

79 

60 

Circle no. 17 .. 

Chak no. 17 Kuraawar .. 

! 

1 118,090 

174 

184 

200 

151 

5 

4 

10 

8 

II 18.. 

II 18 „ 

1 .53,240 

939 

731 

203 

170 

10 

6 

26 

22 

II 19.- 

II 19 Pat ka pore 

1 60,600 

767 

678 

557 

417 

2 

• e 

11 

14 

II 20 . . 

1. 20 „ 

1 48,279 

828 

241 

853 

C99 

• • 

• • 

, . 

• • 

21 .. 

M 21 Ktawah Bazar . . 

1 10,780 

290 

248 

106 

92 


t • 


* * 

>1 22 .. 

II 2‘2Fiikbaiia „ .. 

30,260 

424 

867 

79 

82 

• i 

■ • 

■ t 

• • 

II 23.. 

»t 28 Patkaporo 

! 86,730 

312 

2*48 

72 

69 


• • 

• • 

a • 

II 24 . . 

II 24 „ ,, 

60,660 

87,889 

1,001 

859 

232 

167 

8 

4 

7 

7 

II 25.. 

II 26 Shutar Kbana.. 

265 

163 

121 

76 

28 

14 

19 

2 

•1 20.. 

II 20 Patkaporc 

08,685 

86,090 

787 

G19 

166 

no 

4 

,3 

3 

2 

II 27.. 

,, 27 Boti Godown .. 

461 

873 

187 

144 


• a • 

, , 


» . 28 .. 

1 , i8 Filkhana Bazar ; 

48,660 

644 

519 

190 

169 


a a 


• • 

II 29 .. 

„ 29 Beldari Mahal., i 

26,047 

406 

871 

43 

14 


• • 



30.. 

„ 90 Maheshari Mabal I 

20.020 

780 

638 

27 

23 



a • 


II 81 .. 

,, 31 Lathi Mebal .. i 

20,449 

660 

487 

46 

51 

ti 

• • 

4 

« * 

II 89 

„ b2 Bubzimaodi .. > 

i 

1 

36,800 

454 

418 

68 

87 


4 • 

•• 

• t 
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•^concluded). 




Density women 
per to 1,000 
acre. nien 
(all reli- 
gions). 


of 

struo* 
tural 
bouses 
in oirole. 


Number Avaraca 

persons of 
per I com- . 


struc- mcn»al 


Porcentago of population living in— 


1 room. \2 rooms. 3 rooms- 


. 6 rooms 

4 rooms, ami over. 


Remarks. 


51 5,126 3^9 


15 I 10 


10 I 10 

i:i j (1 

17 I 12 


POBE. 


06 1,320 iiO.O I 357 , 8 7 

212 3,699 17-4: I j IH'2 


5'4\ 10,248 


2,023 20,840 10’ 3 , 0,414 


38 i 

91 

m 


16 1 

34 

7 > 

104 

27 ; 

14i 

10 

4 

20i ' 

12 - 

1 

7 

in ' 

28| ; 

3 

13.1 

21 i 1 

6 1 

6 

2* 

17 j 

6 ! 

2 ! 


2 ' 

1 ' 

1 

1 

22 i 

6 i 

*’2 I 

1 


1 1 ! 

.. 

2 

9 

' 4 1 

2 

5 

12 ! 

! 61- ; 

3 

41 

18 ' 

i 6 i 

2 

t* 

44 

i 6-lt ! 

1 ' 

10 

8i 


2 

22 

3 

! 1 

1 

• • 

5 

m 

I 

2 

/ 


2\ rhc data for columns 11 to 
04 21 word collected by en. 

4 uinerators during the pre- 

7 liminary enumeration done 

[3.^ during the three weeks 

21 prccudiug the actual Cen- 

31 susday. Thoaotualoensus 

1 figures of each unit are 

1 found in columns 4 to 18 ; 

2 wbut may be termed the 

5 (k lire or normal figures 

4^ 111 oolumn 14 onwards, 

ti Columns 14 and 16 figures 

It) dM()unding as they do on 

tbo vagaries of Alunicipal 
numbering aro not reliable. 


52 046 

267 2,016 

289 2,816 

206 2,110 


184 2,384 

47 638 

69 1,657 

97 1,098 

128 1,626 

71 810 

162 1,489 

129 1,062 
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APPENDIX B. 


CAWNi'OfiE 


Popnlation. 


Consug number. 

Name of constituent ward 
and cliak. 

Area in 
square 
yards. 

Hioduti. 1 

Muhammadauq. | 

Ohristians. | 

Others. 


Males. ] 

females. 

Males. 

E'emales 

t 

it 

Main. ] 

Females 

Males. 

Females 

1 

2 

"a 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Ward no. Ill .. 

Moohjanj 

6S9s727 

7sS29 

6,567 

3,881 

3,008 

110 

55 

m 

68 

Circle no. 8182 •• 

Cbak no. 38 Thatri 

42,860 

918 

714 

72 

60 

21 


25 

18 

„ 88 .. 

„ 84 Dafali mnhal, 

Kakabijanj. 

20,670 

671 

499 

28 

21 

•• 

•• 

•• 

-■ 

„ 84 .. 

„ 85 Bengali niabal . . 

81,460 

969 

755 

97 

111 

. . 

, , 

, , 

, , 

„ 86 .. 

„ 86 Khas Bazar 

69,290 

696 

440 

68 

40 

34 

17 

1 

6 

» 86 .. 

If 87 Kursawaii 

139,160 

383 

104 

136 

89 

83 

26 

23 

3 

„ 87 .. 

,, 88 Khas Bazar 

46,017 

894 

677 

53 

41 

1 


11 

7 

» 88 .. 

„ 89 Maida Kazar . . 

36,090 

238 

117 

208 

168 

. , 

, , 

0 

2 

„ 8910 

„ 40 Naya Chauwk . . 

85,806 

931 

681 

761 

604 

11 

10 

83 

32 

41 .. 

f, 41 Chau Chaubey 
Gola. 

96,620 

467 

305 

362 

233 


2 

7 

•• 

,, 42 .. 

„ 42 Mis ri Bazar .. 

32,065 

428 

30L 

340 

281 

■ • 

• • 

• * 

■ • • 

» 48 .. 

,, 48 Dhobi Mahal .. 

30,260 

706 

485 

961 

163 

• • 

• » 

a • 

, , 

,, i4> and 45 

„ 44 Butcher Khana 

Khiird. 

67.760 

427 

326 

1,267 

1,118 

• • 

•• 

a • 

a • 

•) (16 • . 

ff 45 Butcher Chhap- 
pat Mahal. 

24,200 

832 

223 

263 

189 

t • 

1 

4 

• • 

Ward IV .. 

EayatganJ 

d41f35i 

7f520 

4s943 

920 

603 

1 

• • 

40 

65 

Circle no. 1 •. 

Chak no. 46 Ghasmandi 

43,660 

619 

846 

62 

23 



20 

37 

•» 2 • * 

„ 47 Gudri Bazar .. 

37,610 

536 

802 

21 

6 



10 

26 

» 3 .. 

ff 48 Genoralganj . . 

42,350 

795 

468 

308 

49 

• . 

• « 


a 

n i .. 

„ 49 Nakhas 

43,660 

6 B 0 

287 

23 

4 

, , 


4 

2 

»> 6 . . 

„ 60 Ghasmandi Moii- 

dha. 

63,240 

1,000 

849 

14 

2 

•• 


•• 

• • 

„ 6 .. 

„ 61,Hamganj 

42,360 

421 

170 

16 

10 

• • 


, . 

• 

» 1 .. 

,, 52 Oollectorganj .. 

30,300 

129 

47 

76 

17 

• « 

• • 

, . 

, , 

8 .. 

,, 68 NayagHiij 

21,780 

138 

20 

0 

1 

• • 

• > 

, . 

t 

,, 0 .. 

t, 54 ,, «« 

8.7,769 

206 

72 

2 

, , 

• • 

• • 

, , 

a 

10 .. 

„ 56 Genoralganj . . 

34,485 

406 

216 

9 

4 

, , 



■ 

,, 11 •• 

,t 56 Shatranji Mahal 

39,360 

397 

231 

53 

30 



,, 

, , 

12 .. 

„ 57 gikti Mahal , . 

30,260 

594 

440 

192 

157 

• • 

• • 

, , 

• a 

a St 13 •• 

„ 58 Naoha char 

40,636 

87t> 

717 

‘486 

240 

1 

a • 

• . 

a e 

u .. 

59 „ 

36,090 

062 

629 

74 

69 

• • 

• • 

, , 

a • 

„ W .. 

„ 00 Dalmandi 

27,226 

252 

181 

3 

2 

• • 

• • 

.. 

a • 

Ward no. V •• 

Sadar Baear . . , . 

USOffiB 

9fS56 

6,934 

2,436 

1,640 

100 

85 

3 

5 

Circle no. 16 , • 

Chak no. 61 Bitaram Mahal 

42,360 

7J6 

673 

149 

119 

1 

2 


a • 

„ 17 .. 

ff 62 Harbans Mahal 

60,820 

136,972 

820 

on 

148 

109 

10 

3 

, , 


» 18 .. 

M 03 ff .. 

436 

274 

218 

136 

27 

48 


2 

„ 19 .. 

„ 64 Gadaria Mahal 

66,660 

1,109 

904 

366 

317 

11 

8 

, , 

a • 

M 20 

„ 66 Moti Mnhal 

69,048 

1,046 

789 

184 

312 

1 

1 

, , 

1 

„ 21 

f, 66 Kachhiana Maha] 

1 44,770 

1,092 

925 

118 

90 

, , 


1 

1 

» 22 .. 

f, 07 Daulatgnnj 

31,400 

89,930 

660 

271 

62 

37 

. . 



a • 

)i 28 .. 

„ 68 Lokman Mnhal 

075 

606 

21 

18 

• , 


2 

1 

n 24 .. 

„ 69 Danakbori Mahal 

42,360 

940 

704 

78 

68 

, . 




Ip 25 •« 

„ 70 Mathuri Mahal 

19,300 

472 

377 

82 

68 




.. 

>8 26 

„ 71 Filkhana Mahal 

47i795 

612 

644 

307 

234 

, . 




27, 27A 

, 72 ff •• 

620,300 

1,383 

397 

478 

186 

60 

’23 

• • 


Ward no. VI .. 

Collectoryanj • . 

6,959,777 

17,148 

in,5U6 

4,167 

2,756 


124 

81 

71 

Cirolo no. 1 

Gbakno. 73 CollcctorganJ .. 

84,458 

1,148 

165 

79 

8 


• t 

a • 

i a 

„ 2 .. 

„ 74 

68,080 

1,286 

838 

69 

19 


a • 

.. 


)» 3 .. 

„ 76 Ban jit Purwa.. 

43,660 

1,079 

088 

106 

76 


a « 


a f 

•1 4, 6 

„ 70 Coolio Bazar . . 

61,710 

1,916 

1,347 

454 

326 

■ 

a t 

29 

36 

„ c .. 

,, 77 Anwarganj .. 

64,736 

729 

898 

432 

824 

• 


7 


.. 7 .. 

II 78 II 

62,030 

1,001 

078 

784 

160 

108 

• 


, , 

• • 

» 8 .. 

>1 79 1, •• 

121,121 

483 

422 

283 

• 

t » 


a a 

» 9 .. 

„ 80 Anwarganj Cou- 

pergsinj. . 

] 61 ,976 

858 

609 

388 

284 

• • 


2 

•• 

» ' 10 .. 

,, 81 Butcher Khana 

Kalan. 

66,266 

670 

.360 

6C8 

472 

e s 

1 

10 

7 

„ 11 *. 

1 , 82 Chingighar Cou< 

porganj. 

coi,4:o 

841 

151 

61 

.48 

3 

• . 

a a 

a • 

„ 12 , 13 

„ SSJuhiKhurd 

3,346,972 

1,800 

889 

V 379 

272 

74 

53 

13 

10 

„ H, 18 

,i 84 „ , , 

2,681,883 

1,636 

966 

370 

188 

59 

40 

10 

11 

„ 15 .. 

ff 85 Lachhmi Purwa 

667,898 

2,572 

1,692 

352 

2 C8 

36 

29 

10 

7 

„ 18 .. 

I, 86 Rai Pnrwa 

681,648 

3, .^81 

746 

209 

108 



a a 

a a 

„ 17 .. 

f, 87 SiHamaa •. 

886,886 

764 

490 

80 

89 

6 


a • 

9# 
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—•(continued). 


Density 

pet 

Aoie. 

Propor- 
tion of 
women 
to 1,000 
men 
(all rc. 
ligions). 

Number 
of Btruo 
tural 
houses 
in circle 

Normal 

popula- 

tion 

of 

. circle. 

Number 
of per- 
sons per 
struc- 
tural 
houro. 

Number 

of 

com- 

inonsal 

families. 

Average 
number 
of per- 
sons 
in 

family. 

Porootttago of population living in - 

• 

Bemark*. 

1 room. 

2 rooms 

3 rooms 

. 4 rooms, 

5 rooms 
‘ aud over. 

12 

18 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

m 

729 

2,206 

20,291 

9-2 

6,890 

3*4 

60i 

28\ 

10k 

5 

Ok 


209 

7C4 

237 

1,728 

7 8 

642 

3-2 

49| 

27 

16 

5 

3* 


962 

876 

140 

1,060 

7 6 

333 

31 

91 

6 

4 




see 

820 

201 

1,899 

9‘4 

009 

3 1 

76 

104 

4k 

8 



97 

781 

62 

1,221 

23-6 

294 

4-2 

29 

80 

17 

9 

16 


81 

641 

49 

791 

161 

204 

3-8 

254 

29 

7 

11 

27* 


168 

662 

163 

1,494 

9 7 

402 

3-2 

01 

25i 

^k 


4 


100 

616 

72 

737 

10-2 

198 

3*7 

40| 

43 

G* 

6 

5 


165 

678 

201 

2,760 

13 n 

7a7 

3*5 

G0| 

24^ 

6* 

2 

84 


248 

064 

131 

1,326 

lO'l 

339 

3 9 

63 

28 

11 

4 

4 


203 

768 

206 

1,308 

60 

439 

3 1 

26 

46 

15 

11 

2 


257 

077 

247 

1,617 

0-3 

624 

29 

51i 

33 

13 

2* 



29G 

852 

414 

3,305 

8 1 

891 

3*8 

25 

47 

21 

5 

•> 


202 

689 

101 

1,0U 

10*0 

277 

3*7 

68 

15 

0 

C 

5 


126 

661 

1,719 

12,720 

7-4 

3,086 

H'2 

49 

26 

10k 

6k 

8 


111 

680 

161 

907 

0 4 

260 

3-0 

43 

30 

10* 

6 

10* 


124 

693 

129 

808 

0-7 

220 

3*8 

65 

10| 

7 

8 

13* 


101 

66L 

284 

1,095 

3*8 

354 

3*1 

35 

29 

22 

12* 

1* 


100 

483 

99 

824 

8*3 

209 

3*9 

38 

24t 

9* 

10 

! 18 


170 

810 

263 

1,049 

G‘6 

610 

3*2 

93 

G 

1 


.. 


71 

427 

70 

643 

7*7 

149 

3 7 

20 

34* 

‘ IG 


24 


3G 

313 

34 

200 

78 

70 

3-8 

18 

32 

28 

17 

6 


37 

191 

18 

179 

9*9 

85 

2*1 

42i 

«* 

J5 

10 

26 


40 

846 

89 

187 

4*8 

78 

2-4 

24i 

37.i 

24 

7 

7 


89 

630 

138 

688 

4 2 

225 

2*0 

54 

20 

9 

8 

9 


178 

680 

74 

588 

7-9 

148 

40 

72 

20 

, , 

3 

6 


222 

767 

13 

1,318 

lO-l 

413 

3 2 

54 

39 

4 

i 

2 


263 

824 

192 

1,937 


608 

3-2 

CO 

34 

2 

3 

1 


183 

799 

172 

1,237 

7*2 

472 

20 

66| 

31^ 

2 


, , 


78 

7.8 

63 

474 

8-9 

101 

2'8 

GO 

30 

8 

4 

2 


86 

699 

2,431 

19,236 

7'9 

6,399 

3*0 

79 

16 

4 

1 

** 


178 

801 

192 

1,606 

7-8 

611 

2*9 

85 

10 

3 

1 

1 


163 

786 

194 

1,497 

7-7 

610 

2*9 

68jl 

24* 

6 

, , 

1 


141 

676 

87 

1,068 

12-] 

328 

3-2 

57 

80* 

lu 

1 

, , 


236 

882 

245 

2,694 

11-0 

806 

3-1 

85 

12 

2 


1 


212 

746 

294 

2,636 

8-0 

798 

3-2 

8O4 

11 

1 

14 

, , 


240 

839 

301 

2,129 

7-1 

tm 

3-1 

844 

12* 

2 

1 



140 

Oil 

126 

762 

C'O 

206 

2-9 

88 

9 

1 

1 

1 


160 

748 

182 

1,237 

0*8 

404 

3*1 

82i 

13 

4 * 

. , 



210 

821 

218 

1,797 

8 2 

617 

2 9 

84 

14 


1 

1 


260 

808 

98 

1,003 

10*2 

324 

3-1 

77 

20 

“3 




172 

846 

143 

1,793 

12 6 

692 

3-0 

82 

12* 

0* 




19 

292 

361 

1,236 

8-6 

493 

2-6 

71 

214 

6 

14 

1 


H 

628 

3,418 

33,470 

9’8 

11,270 

2*9 

66 

29 

Sk 

4k 

3 


80 

141 

41 

646 

16*2 

363 

1*8 

56i 

32* 

7 

5 



188 

083 

258 

2,367 

9 2 

854 

2*8 

06 

18 

8 

4k 

"4* 


216 

644 

288 

1,818 

7-7 

640 

2*8 

60 

28* 

7 

2* 

2 


822 

712 

609 

4,195 

7*4 

1,323 

3*2 

41 

110 

12 

12 

5 


141 

618 

159 

1,766 

11*0 

645 

3*2 

88| 

38 

8 * 

7 

8 


191 

769 

262 

2,062 

8*1 

006 

3*1 

66 

30* 

8* 

3 

2 


76 

696 

128 

1,943 

15*1 

029 

3*1 

47 

34 

11 

6 

8 


68 

716 

80 

2,066 

26*7 

608 

3*4 

09 

17 

4 

2 

8 


174 

708 

219 

1,832 

8*4 

640 

3-4 

41 

39 

14 

6 

1 


6 

491 

149 

607 

40 

238 

2*6 

71 

16 

9* 

4* 

• • 


10*7 

692 

897 

2,677 

6-6 

846 

8*0 

78i 

17 

24 

2 

• ■ 


6.7 

612 

187 

8,018 

16*1 

1,036 

2-9 

42 

40 

12* 

3 



86 

662 

831 

4,906 

14-8 

1,716 

2*9 

60 

27 

6* 

3* 

8 


80 

688 

226 

2,488 

10-8 

876 

2*8 

69 

26 

8* 

44 

3 


17 

682 

190 

1,271 

6*7 

403 

81 

43 

89 

6 * 

44 

8 
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Population. 



1 

Genius number. 

iTamo of couititueut ward 
and obak. 

Area in 
square yards. 

Hindus. 

Muhammadans. 

Christians. 

Others. 



Malei. 

Femalei. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 


1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Ward no. 711 . . 

Anwarganj 

5,0T2J63 

16,206 

11,603 

11,309 

8,m 

230 

176 

64 

61 

Circle nos. 1. 2 8 

Chakno. 88. Sisamau 

240,924 

2,261 

1,498 

687 

861 

11 

2 

• • 

7 


4i6 

„ 89. Jugraj Purwa.. 

196,020 

93,170 

1,149 

819 

448 

283 

• • 

• • 

0 . 

• • 


6tc7 

„ 90. Anwarganj .. 
n 91. Dalel Purwa .. 

799 

660 

480 

862 



• . 



8 

68,895 

77,440 

671 

489 

400 

860 






9 

II 92. Hiraman Purwa 

C02 

469 

687 

418 

2 

1 

8 

2 

n 

10 & 11 

i, 98. Anwarganj .. 

71,890 

460 

b94 

881 

706 

• • 

• a 

• • 

«• 


12 

„ 94. BhoaaTolI .. 

27,996 

117 

64 

616 

408 






13 & U 

,1 95. Talaq Mahal . . 

14,620 

830 

610 

790 

493 

25 

19 


^^■01 


15 

„ 90. Colouelganj .. 

481,680 

806 

460 

601 

299 

60 

30 




10 

„ 97- Talaq Mahal , . 

73,810 

466 

808 

268 

188 


f 




17 

„ 98. BelangauJ 

99,220 

267 

181 

367 

260 

6 


e • 



18, 19 

„ 99. Sisamau 

138,100 

1,420 

1,049 

1,273 

931 

20 

14 

•• 


f 

A20 
91 & 22 

„ 100. Colonelgan] .. 

96,800 

1,408 

1,011 

855 

670 

5 

3 

23 

10 


29a, 926 
98& 94 

1 „ 101 » 

184,626 

1,786 

1,841 

2,242 

1,701 

1 

23 

■ s 

• * 


26 


36,090 

650 

370 

643 

420 

6 

0 


• e 

n 

90 *'97 


98,170 

1,192 

766 

239 

162 

84 

63 

, 

• e 


98*29 

„ 104. Sisaman 

1,093,813 

987 

718 

967 

195 

14 

13 

7 

4 

»l 

30 

„ 106. „ 

2,000,471 

664 

361 

70 

61 

2 

2 

8 

4 

Circle no. 1 

DanlatganJ ward 

lhawair tola. Ahiii tola, 

7,168^34 

141,521 

6,886 

195 

6,836 

163 

B,6ed 

766 

6,432 

786 

1 

2 

10 

LUCK 

6 

1 ” 

2 

Ahata Bhikhau Khan, Katra 
wafa Beg. 

Katra Bizan Beg Khan, Takia 
HajI Nuerat, Takia Pir Gaib, 
Kashmiri mohalla, Kashmir 
Bjgh. 

Topadarwaza, Katra 

190,032 

600 

424 

304 

361 

P • 


1 

• • 

8 

128,889 

266 

268 

830 

353 

• • 





4 

Mohammad Ali Khan. 

Waiir Bagh, Baghicha 

Qulehau and Mahbubganj, 
Ahata Qurdass Mai and 
Garhi Pir Khan. 

Muazzam Nagar, Baidan Tola, 
Yasinganj, Niwati Tola, 
Talab Jharian. 

Tarki Julahan. 

Ambarganj, KarimganjivPae- 
sand Bagh, Bajjabganj, 

614,688 

451 

351 

234 

268 



2 

3 


6 

273,608 

278 

2G4 

255 

280 

• t 

i 


• t 

II 

c- 

0 

1,179,608 

376 

3C7 

239 

274 

• t 

• • 


• e 


7, 8 

Jarnailganj and 

Handai Bazar Balakganj, 
Bam Nagar. 

Kanghi Tola, Ahiri Tola, 

392,669 

972 

694 

607 

448 


• • 


• 


9 

Sarai Mali Khan, 

Phatak Raja Jia Lai, 

Katra Dilaram and 

Ali Bagh, Ahiri Tola near 
Tambaooo Mandi,Tambacoo 
Mandi, Barai Mali Khan 
Ahata Surat Singh, 

167,367 

254 

221 

267 

236 


e • 


• i 

)) 

10 

Obaupatyan, Kaoheba Pul, 
Bandnwa Khana. 

Kiwazganj and 

177,886 

603 

473 

226 

961 


2 

4 

1 


11 

Baghia Mool Ghand. 

Rani Katra, Khaitgali, 

110,790 

703 

636 

172 

177 


• . 

1 

• . 


12 

Oharhai Mahulal, 

Bagiha Darzi, Nai Bara, 

Pal Moti Lai, Biiati Tola. 
Arazi Kooriaghat, Purwa 

1,062,427 

889 

381 

78 

68 


» • 

1 

• a 

M 

13 

Mohni, Araei Mahtab Bagh, 
Purwa Budhoo, Gaind 
khana, Zargari Tola. 
SaJJadganj, Raoiagaon, 

Pasaya, Ahmadganj. 

708,721 

660 

488 

63 

53 

• e 

• t 

1 ** 

0 • 

• • 
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Density 

per 

ftOtd. 

Proper* 
tion of 
women 
to 1,000 
men 
(all reli* 
gioni). 


Normal 
popular 
tion of 
circle. 




Peroontage of population living in-- 

• 

BeoMrlu. 


2 rooms. 

3 rooms. 

4 rooms- 


13 

18 




17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

45 

710 

3,602 

46,216 

12’8 

13,278 

3*5 

60 

i 

6k 

‘^k 



93 

664 

323 

4,064 

14*4 

1,897 

3-3 

63 

SO 

8 

2 

1 


61 

693 

211 

2,681 

12-2 

863 

3*0 

84 

13 

2 

1 

• • 


119 

791 

71 

2,184 

80*8 

716 

3-0 

99 

1 

« . 

i • 

• • 


147 

782 

146 

1,821 

12-6 

473 

3*8 

64 

39 


1 



180 

745 

240 

1,071 

7 0 

493 

3*4 

88| 

H* 

, , 

, , 



165 

819 

221 

7,316 

10 6 

648 

3*6 

59 

824 


2 



194 

728 

123 

1,024 

8-3 

271 

8*8 

46 

86 

7 

5 



933 

681 

81 

2,850 

919 

698 

4-1 

85 

41 

19 

3 



22 

609 

106 

1,880 

17 8 

460 

4‘2 

521 

20* 

8* 

4 



. 77 

C02 

6 

1,176 

236-2 

274 

4-3 

74 

13* 

3* 

6 

4 


63 

699 

4 

1,087 

272 0 

320 

3-3 

83 

13 

4 

. . 



171 

736 

461 

4,631 

10-0 

1,304 

3*6 

64i 

20 

10* 

5 

4 


195 

C90 

476 

8,824 

8-1 

1,193 

3*2 

691 

26 


1 

.. 


185 

761 

857 

7,031 

19-7 

2,121 

3-8 

85| 

11 

2 


• • 


261 

726 

180 

1.937 

lO'S 

432 

4*5 

28 

22 

16 

9 

25 


127 

685 

261 

2,386 

9 5 

698 

8*4 

88 

384 

18 

51 

5 


9*7 

786 

867 

2,129 

5-8 

C17 

3*6 

90| 

4t 

3 

2 

• . 


2*6 

604 

31 

1,028 

83- 1 

306 

3*3 

100 

•• 

** 

** 

•• 


NOW. 













16 

897 

9,416 

22,752 

2'4 

6,74!) 

4-0 

22 

33 

21 

15 

9 


63 

925 

655 

1,783 

3 2 

379 

4*7 

10 

33 

25 

23 

9 


GG 

897 

564 

1,652 

2-9 

442 

3*7 

16* 

20 

23 

15* 

26 


46 

1.027 

403 

1,091 

2-7 

253 

3*3 

10 

24 

27 

18 

20 

1.' 

12 

884 

620 

1,671 

2*6 

363 

4*3 

241 

63 

8 

1 

11 


* 

18 

927 

447 

1,107 

. 25 

289 ! 

3*8 

1 

17* ! 

1 

i 

! 38 

28| 

1 " 

3 


6 

946 

458 

1,290 

2-8 

274 

1 

4*7 

14 

33 

13 

i 

1 

1 

9 


82 

772 

1,050 

2,249 

21 

1 

5G1 

4 0 

i 

26 

1 1 

1 118 

24 

! 

11 

1 

1 

j 

3 


28 

894 

444 

624 

1-4 

i 237 

i 

: 2 6 

9 

i 

1 

1 29 

i 

23 

' 

j 

28 


40 

1,007 

527 

1,168 

2*2 

280 

j 4-0 

304 

1 

; 23 

1 

23 

1 

j 17* 

6 


68 

928 

657 

1,088 

3*0 

385 

4 4 

104 

21 

! 22 

! 

27i 


4 

844 

440 

8:4 

20 

285 

3 0 

3.1 

62| 

4 

6 

2 


8 

860 

467 

1,191 

2*5 

330 

3*6 

47 

37 

10 

4 

2 













APPENDIX B. 


LUCK NOW 


Population. 


Coubub number. 


Name of constituent ward Area in I 

and mohallas. square yard8.| 


14 Mosahibgaoj and Purwa 

Lodb ; Baratkhana Jadid, 
Cbainar Telia, Gali 

Mabgoo Barafkhana 
Kalau and &gbia Misti, 
PuLwa Lodh, Baralkbaua 
Khurd. 

IQ Muftigunj and Ohaoui, Gurji 

Bog, Khirki Naqiji and 
Ahata Mubarak, Khirki, 
Muftiji, Qali Ohisa. 

16 Duulatgauj, Shcopuri, 

Murghkhuua, Nai Basti and 
Brahmani Tola, Jhaukar 

Bagh and Kawangar Bagh, 
17,16 Ilusainabad, Bamganj 
A 18 Peer Bokhara, Ahata Bitara 
Bogara, Qarhi Naim Khaj, 
Ahata Mina 4li Khan, 
Tashinganj. 

2u Faqir Ullahganj, Nagaryan ... 

SaalaigmjyVard •• I 


Pul Qhulam Husain, 
Kashmiri Mohalla, Haeau 
Puria. 

Kuslamnaga*’, Maidan 
Elich Khan, Fazilnagar, 
Kachcha Bagh , Purana 
Chabootra. 

Chauui Husain-ud-din Khan, 
Noor Bari, Dariba Quri 
Adda, Bultanpur. 

Bibigaoj. Ahata Noor Bog, 
Kharhai, Tikri Khurd. 

Chob Mandi, Bogsm Bagh, 
Kishorganj, Baoli, 
Mohammad5anj. 

Alamuagar, Mahdikhora, 
Pusrehta, Fatahabadi, 
Ghihai, Bamrahi, 
Hassangauj. 

Beharipore, Zaffarpur, 
Buknuddinpur, Daryapur 
and Talkta. 

Baoli Basar, Bilwari, 
Saadatganj, Mubarak, Sarni 
Moghal, Barai Audruni. 

Katra Khudayar Khan, 

Ahata Dhannoo Bog, 
Scrkawali gali. 

Mausoornagar, Nowbasta . . 

Brahmni Tola, Purwa Lodh, 
Timaniganj, Menhdiganj. 

Bhawaniganj, Tikait^iij . . 


18 k 14 
16 


Sitalioe with population of 
Talub Tikait Rai, Nanda 
Khcra urISuppa, Raos, 
Bhadowan. 

Chauk Ward 

Miraa Mandi, Bagh Maha 
Natiin, Chakla. 

I Bazar Kalka, Chah DahU, 

I Kooneba Raja Tipar Chand, 

I Chori Wali Qali, Sataagi 

I Tola, Deorhi Raja Ram 

I Day^. 

Bahoran Tola, Sankari Tola, 
Kalian Tola, Ghaupari 
Ttla, Pbool Wali Gali, Pul 
Qama, Sabzi Mandi, Chob- 
dari whalla, S^rai Tahsin. | 


443,686 

4,917,m 

170,321 


1,038,226 


270 1 243 


641 I 437 

417 I 691 

411 ! 391 

378 ! 338 


Muhammadans. 

B. Males. 

Females. 

G 

7 

292 

240 

100 

432 

223 

179 

805 

708 

305 

320 

119 

112 

3,795 

3,768 

404 

381 

804 

bll 

346 

370 

245 

233 

83 

76 

2G3 

238 

01 

69 

147 

122 

272 

300 

765 

780 

177 

145 

106 

180 

73 

68 

4,5t8 

4,436 

88 

78 

74 

64 

627 

640 
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-^(eoniinued). 


Density 
er acre. 

Popula- 
tion of 
women 
to 1,000 
men 
(sll reli- 
gions). 

Number 
of strno- 
tural 
houses 
in circle. 

Normal 
popula- 
tion of 
circle. 

Number 
of per- 
sons per 
struc- 
tural 
house. 

Number 
of com- 
mensal 
families. 

Average 
number 
of per- 
sons in 
family. 

Percentage of population living 

in — 

1 

Remarks. 

1 room. 

2 rooms. 

3 rooms. 

1 

1 

4 rooms. 

6 rooms 
and 
over. 

19 

18 

14 

15 

IG 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

10 

918 

526 

1,187 

2-1 

283 

41 

164 

! 

29 

31 

! 

i 

1 

14 

64 


31 

1,046 

330 

921 

2-8 

203 

4‘5 

M 

53 

1 

18 

18 

2 


. 35 

818 

307 

800 

2-6 

205 

3'9 

2G| 

26^ 

30| 

10, 

I 

•• 


25 

845 

1,001 

1,964 

1*8 

669 

31 

40| 

1 

31 

164 

1) 

3 


10 1 

1 

1,000 

402 

784 

1-0 

187 

4-2 

20 

25 

2G 

18, 

104 


0 

819 

259 

822 

8*2 1 

216 

3-8 

7 ' 

1 

1 '10 

81 

174 1 

H 


19 

914 

9,tl6 

18,692 

2^3 


I‘0 

15 

29i 

23 

16i 

16 


33 

907 

447 

1,207 

2*7 

303 

4*0 

17 

27 

20 

17 

19 


26 

939 1 

1 

1,060 

2,697 

2-4 

016 

4*2 

12, 

1 31 

1 

25 


1 


687 

990 

474 

1,178 

2-6 

269 

4-4 

4 

17 

32 

37 

1 


256 

859 

•157 

3,031 

2-2 

282 

3-7 

21 

41 

JR 

14 

1 

1 

! 


•18B 

886 

552 

1,396 

2-5 

359 

3-9 

I3i 

4G 

23 

1 94 

i 8 

1 


11 

848 

963 

2,248 

2-3 

586 

3-8 

15 

23 

26 

J7 

i 

i 19 

1 


6 

901 

426 

840 

2*0 

223 

3-8 

34 

30 

21 

! 

12 

! 

i 3 

j 


7 

867 

8G5 1 

1,378 

1*6 

373 

3 7 

20 

31 

15 

16 

18 

1 


24 

1,018 

495 

3,184 

2-3 

260 

4-5 

21i 

36 

17 

174 

8 


41 

943 

991 

2,527 

2*6 

62G 

4*8 

9 

26 

20 

16 

81 


24 

903 

440 

1,161 

2-G 

297 

3 9 

12 

35 

23 

17 

1 18 


14 

089 

505 

1,134 

2-2 

299 

3 8 

18 

36 

21 

14 

n 


23 

878 

433 

871 

2-0 

246 

3-6 

21 

10 

18 

12 

1 31J 

1 


07 

919 

7,723 

18,977 

2^5 

3,831 

5*0 

31 

29 

15 

12 

13 


m 

851 

607 

1,582 

3-1 

310 

6 1 

29 

2G 

22 

13 

10 


808 

907 

919 

2,580 

2-7 

606 

50 

17 

20 

■ 

14J 

16 

324 


169 

906 

964 

2,996 

i 

81 

533 

5 6 

49 

^32 

I 

6 

i 

3 

11 

* 





AtPENDtx 13. 

LUCK NOW 




1 


Population. 





1 Hindus. 

1 Muhammadans. 

1 Christians 

1 Others 1 



Name of con&tiluent vrard 

Area in 









uenMUB DumDcr. 

and xnohaliRB. 

square yard.s 













Males. 

Females 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females 

Males. 

Females. 


1 

3 

3 

4 

<1 

6 

7 

8 

9 


■■ 



Sa'adatganj U"ard— (conld.). 



■1 







Circle 

no. C 

Mahmoodnagar 

77,8-27 

64 


666 

667 



, , 



7 

TakyaBhatyHryan, Shahguuj 

81,040 

203 

198 

441 

610 



1 

2 


8 

Ahata Bangi Beg. . 

208,740 

600 

500 

227 

202 




, . 


!)&10 

Ashrafabad, Bazar Kbala, 
Abata Kasim Klian, Lakar 
m mdi, HaidarganJ, Kadim 
Khirkeo, Baijoo Bhola. 

201,150 

828 

766 

720 

084 

• • 

• • 

2 


a 

11 

Haidorganj Kadim, Kakhas, 
Gali Hammam. 

82,280 

67 

45 

433 

441 

1 

•• 

2 

•• 


12 & 18 

Chauk KhiM, Victoria 

87,704 

256 

121 

C53 

534 

1 






Park and Qoldarwaza, 
Qhairali and Kotwali, 
Jauharf mohalla. 











U 

Qali Paioha, Barai Haran, 

33, ‘W1 

27 

11 

819 

978 

\ 


4 

2 



Fitaugi Mabal, Dallali 
Mohalla. 











14 

Taksal, Sarai Bcooh, Katra 

20,813 

00 

GO 

308 

848 




, , 



Bayod Husain Khan, 
Akbari Darwaza, Sarai 
Uaddba, Kbaki Tola, Sarai 
Bans. 












Yahiyaganj Ward 

/1,.171,822 

10/m 

S,634 

8,403 

7,587 

42 

33 

61 

41 


1 

Machhli Bhawan, Imam 

840,903 

308 

147 

457 

342 

14 

15 


» . 



Bara Agha Baqar, Dorwali 
Gali. 











2 

Inuuji Bara Baqur, Gali 

12,928 

144 

79 

84-1 

790 



3 

1 



bhuh Chura, Korowali Gall, 
Thatrai Tola, Chau Kankar. 










II 


1 ata Nala, Daryai Tola, 

18,215 

97 

109 

549 

626 

2 


1 



Chirimar Tola, Katra 









. 


l^ost IMohammad Khan, 
Thuniheri Tola. 










# i« 

4 

Bazar Haja with Keeli Tola, 

82,080 

C47 

625 

197 

181 







Kasiogi Tol% Punjubec 
Tola, 





I 






5 

Bugh Makka, Ghazi Mandi, 

85,706 

126 

122 

683 

GGl 







Baiijaii Tola 









tf 

6 

Begamganj and Sobatia 

40,995 

718 

616 

816 

405 




, . 



Bagb- 









»i 

7 

Bugh Qazi, Kat a Aboo 
Turab Khan. 

01,904 

113 

a3 

853 

851 

2 

2 

•• 

•• 


8(0 10 

Atkoc Mohalla, Biigh Laijco, 

181,984 

1,212 

1,086 

480 

463 







Yabiaganj, Nadan Mahal. 








11 to 12 

Bagh Molvi Amvar, Ahata 

108,319 

091 

oil 

582 

479 

4 

4 

6 

4 



KhaniiamUj Terhi Bazar 
ana Bhus Kaiidi 

Rakabganj Kadim 











13 

Chamar Tolia Yahiagunj . . 
Bakarmunoi ., 

J 2,197 

514 

497 

376 

345 

- 

•• 

8 

5 



Aetabal „ 










If 

14 to 15 

Kundri, Allanganj, 

2,608,249 

1,317 

1,112 

239 

209 



18 

8 



Paudeyganj, Bii liana, 

Pur\> a Khas Kalian, Mazra 
Dogwaii. 


' 





i 



** 

IK 

Tikaitg.iiij, Nawabganj 

111,078 

497 

413 

268 

221 



4 

7 

II 

17 

Katra Mir Jahangir^ 

101,360 

124 

k 97 

612 

530 




a • 



Vioturiaganj, Hospital Sbalii.l 
Toriaganj, Khairat Khana ' 







Bhahi, Katra Azam Beg. 








, 


1* 

18 

Sarai Agha Moor, 

40,817 

CO 

68 

649 

608 

19 

11 


• % 



Billochpura, Kasai Bara. | 





>1 

19,20»26 

Bhadowan, Aish Bagb, 

2,508,880 

1,679 

1,201 

774 

679 

1 

1 

1 

1 


&20 

Khajwa. 







11 

31 & 23 

Ahata Bhaikbuu Mazra 

97,478 

1,198 

918 

224 

187 



8] 

16 


Dogawan, Chamar Tolia, 
Mazra Dogawon Furwu 













Kb aw as Khurd, Chamaran 












Kbcrn, Baza Bagh, 

Shamsuddin Khera, Naka 












Hindolti, Chak Mnfai 



I 




• 





Dogawan, Bital Khera and 
Newaz Khera, Chiita Khera, 
Mazra Dogawan. 



















APPENDIX E 


(continued). 


I Pcrc'-*nt go of population living in~ 

lion of Number Norm Vnmhor ■ I 

Density popula- .on/ per of com- 

per Boro. ^ * IuUsoh tionof struc- mensal '5 rooms 

(aUroli- in circle ®*'^®*®* familits. 1 room. -iroomR. 3 room.s. 4 room:*, and 

gions). ^oyx&e. ovur. 


Kcmarks. 


17 L 


90 984 468 3*0 i£79 

72 1,101 607 1,‘291 2‘5 289 

86 892 516 1,148 2*2 21^9 

72 983 1,281 8,569 2 9 715 


17 24 i 29 

23 27 4 

18 15 86 

17 9 3 


68 966 541 1,123 2‘0 224 5*0 20 ! L9 

I 

*214 830 1,180 1,447 1*2 373 3*9 41 | 37 


19i I 231 


93 8.9 390 1,097 2*8 183 6 0 


541 i *^7 


196 978 430 788 l‘H 191 4-1 


44 I 27 


17 11 


tn S3i) 13,288 43,3d0 3 3 S,311 \ 

1 648 416 1.19G 2-9 300 


20 j 30i 

1 

17i I 30 


(iSH 913 494 1,070 ^'4 320 


14 ! 37 


76 I 078 027 1,360 iJ O 303 


92 840 002 I 1,901 3-0 


10 20 


90 972 4!i8 1,629 3'8 270 

231 899 088 3,321 3-8 4C0 

140 967 593 1,780 3 0 841 

86 909 1,814 0,081 3' 8 661 

100 896 1,146 3,110 2’7 668 


601 1 23 


090 048 662 3,247 4 0 307 


lOi 391 ! 23 23 4 


6 848 1,004 4,774 4-6 781 


11 10 1 20 16 14 


860 646 3.039 3-7 

862 606 1.040 a<0 


929 474 1,118 2 4 

736 1,8.8 6,668 8>0 

780 966 3,732 2>7 


363 6'B 





42 


xmssm. B* 


LUCKNOW 


OciiBui number. 


Name of constituent ward 
and mohallas. 


CircU no, 23 .. 
It 34 .. 


II 1 •• 

It 2,8.12 .. 


4 .. 
6 .. 


C .. 
7,8 „ 


9 .. 


10 .. 

11 .. 
13 .. 


1 . 14 , 15 .. 
» 16 .. 


I. 17 

»» 18 , , 

II 19,20.. 


n 81 • 
N 92 . 
II 83to26 . 

II 3G&27 


CirelenM. 1.2 .. 
II 3 to 5 « • 
H 6 to8 .. 
»» 9|10.. 

-I 111 12.. 
II 18 . , 

1.14 to 16 .. 
II 17, 25 to 27 


1 . 18 to82 .. 
II 28,24 .. 

II 88 .. 


Yahiaganj irard<-.(coDld.). 
Khera Lokia Chaukidar 
Mawaya Khas, Koryan 
Khora. 

Uarohaudpur Kanora, Purwa 
Hasau Khora and Uagh 
Darogha Asbiq AJi 
Karehta, Chitta Khera, 
Mazra Karehta, Talab 
Wirza Khora, 
Mazra-Karehta. 

WaMirgani Ward 

Khas Bazar, Makan Tahsil 
Khalayak Itagh and Polica 

Hospital, Po» Jam iS 

log Inayat Bugh. 

Oolaganj 
Parudkhana, Khima Dosan 
1^1 Komharan,Takia Aaim 
Bog. 

and 

Bughia Qhasi. 

, thaudhri, Nalbaod 
Tola, Bawarohi Tola. Pool- 
kiwiia, Thathoii Tola, Pura 
Tola, poorU Agha Moor 
railway station 
. Bhorgani. 

Mashuqganj, Murgikhana, 
Agba Moor, Khatri Mohalla, 
Kashi Bora, Nai Basti. 
Farashkhaua, 

Ahutft lJurga Prasad, Sobhrin- 
nagar, Tazikhana. 

Chik Mandi . , 

Ahata Faqir Mohammad Khan 
Khain, Ahuta Faqir Mo- 
hammad Khan Pukhta, 
Maulviganj 

Amaniganj, Rakaliganj, rjash- 
kari, Chuuk Bazar, Bhoosa 
Mandi, Charaa Maudi. 
langijganj 

ChamarHatta, Ahata 8haV 
khan portaining to Dogawau 
Fatehgauj, Torhi Bazar, 
Bathkhana Dogawan, Ghaus 
nagar including Birhau 
Godhan Tola, Qwynue Tola 
Mauza Dogawau . . 

Khialiganj , , ] j 

BashiratganJ, Aminabad, 
Nazirabad. 

Durbi jaigauj, • i anesbganj . 
Astabal Char Bagh 

Qanuhganj Ward 

Qhasyari Mandi, Bagh 
Muunoo Khan. 

Zamboorkhana, Talab Gaud 
Bhukul, Chirandha Purwa. 
Tilpurwa, Ganoshganj, 
Topkhana, Char Bagh. 
Aminabad Nazirabad 
Nayagaon 

Bhoosa Mandi, Amaniganj 
Beruni Khandaq.. [[ 
Saisar Bagh, museum of 
Kaisar Bagh, Rakabganj 
Jadid, Baildari Lane. 


Kandhari Bazar !! 
BafdarBagh .. 


Population. 


square 

yard^ 


Males. 


FemalesJ Males, 


231,789 710 

4,198,990 769 


7,030,480 11,106 

652,970 220 

885,333 1,293 


1,891,473 298 

78,795 520 


131,551 186 

130,062 942 


1*^2.888 tOl 


48,694 607 

80,928 1 10 

160,913 1X5 


83,926 I 636 
68,709 I 042 


442 224 

018 91 


8fi33 11, m 

74 I 95 

1,067 I 1,148 


209 699 

406 888 


102 744 

•163 1»860 


631 620 


495 379 

97 600 

184 605 


489 

648 


3,072 

834 


33, '3-18 I 407 333 I 312 

282,027 I 669 496 I 362 


60,142 I (GO 


2,028,106 

98,008 

148,201 

121,581 

9/1,915 

2fii9!i,5o2 

212,180 

386,910 

121,581 

148,201 I 
184,64:1 
68,709 


291,410 


427 

456 

1,267 

844 

348 

11,262 

741 

1,263 

2,061 

440 

464 

875 

1,106 

1,410 


648 041 


211,266 2,528 

694,927 498 

94,041 299 


404 


090 

319 

8,400 

626 

1,104 

1,471 

215 
889 
291 i 
818 


21 

616 

963 

183 

623 

6,627 

400 

1,468 

232 


768 

661 

662 

1,026 


9,096 717 

880 * 866 

»)6 88 


187 I 
71 I 


0,314 

42 

1,032 


522 

387 


COO 

947 


471 


351 

431 I 
400 


923 

307 


31.3 

312 


G26 I 

18 

470 

680 

161 

449 

5,428 

424 

1,350 

170 

167 
601 I 
638 I 
671 I 


. 646 
296 
22 


14 


n 

19 

.3 

4 

608 

123 

91 

10 

5 
15 

" 7 
287 

26 

68 

26 


1 Christians. Others. 

Males. 

FomalCB Males. 

Females 

8 

9 10 

IX 

•• 

.. 

•• 


.. 

•• 

207 

m 67 

44 

19 

19 1 

•• 

70 

101 1 

2 


13 


10 


2 

17 


10 


14 

27 

3 

3 

862 

126 

107 

5 


6 | 

601 


19 

61 

81 


1 

10 


224 

4 

11 

78 

9 


66 


2 

**8 

123 

2 

87 

2 


68 I 
91 I 









APPENDIX E, 


4d 


--(continued). 


Density 

per 

acre. 

Popula- 
tion of 
women 
to J^OOO 
men 
(all re- 
ligions). 

Number 

of 

stme- 
tural 
houses 
in circle. 

Normal 
popula- 
tion of 
cirelo. 

15 

Number 
of per- 
sons per 
struc- 
tural 
house. 

10 

Number 
of com- 
mousal 
families. 

17 

Average 

number 

of 

parsons 

in 

family. 

Vi 

13 

14 

18 

aa 

069 

658 

1,581 

2-8 


3 0 

18 

Tea 

069 

1,563 

2*8 

435 

30 


705 

W)58 


2 7 

8,516 

4‘2 

4 

403 

72 

3;!8 

4-7 

140 

2*4 


876 

1,157 

4,218 

3-0 

949 

4-4 

4 

817 

637 

1,662 

2-9 

326 

4 8 

107 

927 

658 

1,353 

2-4 

313 

4-3 

00 

765 

611 

1,370 

2‘1 

299 

4 0 

133 

013 

1,003 

3,007 

2-9 

757 

1 

4 0 

87 

857 

509 

1,978 

3*5 

443 

4 5 

178 

891 

644 

1,090 

3*1 

377 

46 • 

178 

8G0 

411 

1,120 

2-7 

' 234 

4-8 

42 

767 

418 

1,198 

2 9 

297 1 

40 

181 

828 

1,122 

2,935 

2*0 

709 

4-1 

152 

877 

617 

1,501 

2-9 

347 

4-3 

193 

897 

614 

1,335 

2-G 

290 

40 

32 

789 

666 

1,798 

3-2 

401 

46 

240 

902 

747 

2,402 

3'2 

553 

4 3 

2 

938 

295 

737 

2-6 

195 

1 3*8 

89 

8:i8 

506 

1,173 

2-3 

299 ! 4.0 

12L 

624 

1,494 

2,670 

1*8 

738 

3 0 

75 

825 

902 

1,640 

1-8 

613 

3-2 

82 

88 L 

667 

1,637 

2*8 

330 

4-C 

65 

790 

11,378 

99,636 

2-6 

7,582 

I 3-9 

67* 

885 

858 

2,367 

2*7 

703 

3*4 

67 

908 

1,098 

6,034 

30 

1,212 

4-2 

161 

709 

1,322 

3,476 

2-C 

842 

4-1 

86 

616 

716 

726 

1*0 

205 

3'6 

69 

807 

800 

2,286 

2-8 

462 

4 8 

144 

890 

662 

1,662 

8 0 

381 

4*8 

178 

790 

1,190 

8,171 

2-7 

732 

4*4 

77 

780 

1,164 

2,926 

2 5 

872 

8*4 

143 

819 

'2,240 

6,926 

2-6 

1,546 

3*8 

12 

806 

680 

1,639 

2 4 

472 

3;i 

82 

728 

223 

684 

2*6 

100 

3*6 


Pore 

1 room. 

19 

lentago oi 

2 rooms. 

‘ populatic 

3 rooms 

m living j 

4 rooms. 

in — 

5 rooms 
and 
over. 

28 

1 

Bemarks. 

20 

21 

22 

94 

52^ 

30 

10 

1 

i 


84 

22 

21 

16 

7 


2n 

28 

20 

14 

16\ 


74 

10 

5 

7 

4 


19 

80 

18 

10 

17 


26 

10 

131 

151 

35 


23 

30 

24 


23 


22 

34 

17 

- 10 

17 


29 

20 

10 

12 

17 


20 

23 

20 

13 

24 


31 

23 

19 

281 

26 


12 

30 

30 

15 

7 


17 

31 

12 

14 

20 


16 

23 

21 

22 

18 


37 

25 

131 

101 

14 


16 

30 

321 

84 

13 


5 

241 

31 

26i 

18 


20 

82 

25 

13 

10 


22 

23 

33 

13 

9 


.52 

26 

7 

11 

5 


19 

41 

10 

13 

11 


59 

80 

12 

0 

7 


141 

25 

281 

18 

19 


47 

271 

12 

Sk 

8 


48 

82 

12 

«4 

14 


411 

38 


6 

4 


16 

27 

21 

15 

21 


36 

4i 

11 

10 

1 


36 

29 

17 

6 

12 


61 

30 

6 

1 

2 


32 

23 

141 

9 

231 


59 

23 

10 

3 

5 


67 

22 

74 

14 

1 2 


59 

21 

71 

84 

0 


< 081 

21 

7 

44 






44 


APFBMoijc is. 


titJOKKoW 




1 

t 


- 



Population. 




Gensuf numb r. 

Name of constituent ward 

and niohallas. s 

Aroa in 
quare yards. 

Hindus 

Muhammadans. | 

Christians. 

Others. 





QQ| 


DB 



SB 


B 


1 

2 

3 



0 

ISili 

rail 


^9 




Ha»ratjanj Ward 

1 1 


7,192 

4,069 

3,133 

1,198 

825 

m 

125 

Circlo 

noB. 1 to 4 

llusainganj 

288,322 

1,460 

1,180 

1,246 

1,146 

G 

a 


• t 

M 

5 

C to 9 

Ah^ta Ghani Kliaii 

Chiiwapur 

243,694 

240,888 

599 

1,729 

431 

1,401 

172 

472 

142 

378 

15 

87 

lu 

71 

* 28 

6 

85 


10— 14 ft 

Makbara Amjad Aii Shah, 
Moti Mahal, Shah Najaf, 
Sikandar Biigh, Marhi 
Madarpur, Pranpur Ka 
Astabal, Hazratganj, Danka- 
kl ana, Uhcda Ka Purwa, 
Abadi Jadid Kabribtaii, 
Diikusha, Bandaria Bagh. 
Population of Chawri Bazar 
south of Bandaria Bagh. 

Hata Baba Sultanganj 

2,604,110 

1,796 

894 

719 

410 

492 

827 

55 

87 


38-87 

16 

1,339,809 

140 

70 

65 

25 

6 

8 

1 



10, 19, 20 

Kandhari Purwa, Baraf- 

381,637 

1,097 

974 

526 

391 

150 

134 

4 

• • 


17 

Khana Iluflaingarij. 

Purwa Martiniei'O . . 

1,503,816 

279 

247 

82 

71 

111 

18 

6 

3 


18 

Ahata Ra&ul Khan 

142,000 

164 

150 

67 

38 

ICC 

108 

88 

28 


21 

JiaMau 

695,005 

871 

335 

2 

1 

. . 

, . 

.. 

. . 


22 

Char Bagh, liuKaia Bagh, 

741,488 

856 

213 

73 

81 

.. 

3 

28 

• • 


SB to 33 

Naka biiido'a, Police Post 
^vith Nona war Bugh. 

Narhi with Miraapurwa 

176,708 

1,634 

1,296 

C48 

601 

93 

78 

9 

17 

Circle nou. 1 uud 2 

Hastanganj Ward 

Lakarman i near fradat- 

ll/tG0,420 

1,685,482 

6,864 

496 

4,819 

406 

2,690 

355 

2,008 

348 

25 

29 

36 

7 

16 

5 

f 

Sand 4 

nagar, Purwa Mallah, Bagh 
Shahjee ^^ith Kaharau 
Tola, M.isalchi Tola, 

GobliaiugunJ, Moral Tola, 
Purwa Baba Kasaula LMhb 
and Purwa Ajudhia Dass, 
Puraoi Bansmandi, Purani 
Bazar, Saadatganj Khurd, 
Oarhia Shukul, Madahganj, 
Kushmiri Moballa and 
Ahata Mir Jau, Jhalijhali 
Mohalla with Bansmandi, 
Mandi Komharan. 

Bhandan tola with Kiamganj, 

4,202,475 

629 

1 

416 

C55 

GOO 

8 

2 

6 

2 


6f C and 7 

Kadam Rasul, Karballa, 
Nasir-ud-dm Haidar 
Badrhab, Thuthori Bazar, 
Baligaiij. 

Lahoregaiij, Iradatnagar, 
Railway station Daliganj. 

Bubooganj Khurd, 

Mo^hioganj, Munshiganj, 
Nazirguiij, Raniganj, 
Dakhnaganj. 

Bazar HAbsanganj, Kutubpur 
and Khalispur. 

Abadi Tiipurwa, Barolia urf 

1,100,279 

1,287 

809 

522 

425 

10 

6 

9 

8 


8 

821,708 

679 

559 

101 

89 

• • 


«•* 

• V 


9 

10 

U 

12 

18 

14, 15 

Mokarimnagar, Tikri in 
mauza Barolia, Joshi Tola 
Purwa Kibaria and Purwa 
Niwaz. 

Patoraganj. miscellaneous 
population, Purwa Darogha 
Meudai in Khalispur, Sarai 
Uassangaiij. 

Piabuganj ka'an, Chandgaiij 
khurd, purwa Raja Abadi 
Jadid. 

Bodshah Bagh, 

Purwa Kalbay Ali Khan, 
Korhi-Khana, Purwa Lonia, 
Brucegaiij, Haidrabad. 

Purwa Imam Bux uri Purwa 
Ohakkar, (A) Purwa Babu 
Hari Dasb, iBi Goveruineni 
Normal School, (C) Paper 
Mill. 

Nishatganj abadi Jadid and 
Boasganj Chamar tolia 
with Nishatganj urf 
Boazgaiij, Badshahnagar 
Ramlalganj. 

\ 

4,544,421 

/ 

3,773 

2,830 

1,057 

• » 

546 

13 

23 

10 

a • 

* 



Poputa- 

tion of Numbor 


(all reli- in circle, 
gions). 


Number 

i 

Average 

of per- 

Number 

number 

sons poi- 

of coin- 

of per- 

btructu- 

1 mensal 

sons 

ral 

families. 

in 

houso. 


family 


~r7 

" 18 ■ 


Pcrcmitagc of population living in— 


1 5 rouiim 
’land over 


749 I 

864 1,1)49 ' 4,712 

748 600 1,446 

814 1,706 ' 3,949 

646 1,075 3,291 


2-n 0,691 

2-4 1,172 

2 4 382 

2 3 1,301 

31 1,126 


24 20 

4 i 17 

28 j 0 

14 6 


Uoinurks. 


98 i 290 

701 I 2,140 

265 j 676 

192 I 412 


793 1,683 ! 4.062 | 2 4 1,143 

6'‘W6' I 0,119 l.ym I 2 1 3,86S 

885 I 6i0 1,722 ! 2*7 485 


8 789 763 


I 1,323 1*8 319 3*8 40 33 14 | 10} 6 


13 682 1,470 2,333 1*6 752 8*0 88 9 1 * I 1* 


22 831 oil 1,452 2*8 407 3*6 65 20 10 3 - 2 


8 697 2,736 6,183 2*8 1,870 I 3*3 | 64 23 13 7 3 



Serial number. 
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AFPSliDIX E. 


Grand Total. 


MUNICIPAL OCOUPA 




^7AIno of \^ ard. 


1 Civil LinOH 


17.041 6,264 1,542 9,235 1,289 


a Katrtt Colonolganj^^ 22,088 7,811 2,389 12,216 8,626 

8 Notih kotwaU ward 30,348 10,816 2,686 17,171 1,710 



i South kotwali .. 36,633 13,189 3,964 19,490 3,064 

6 Mootbiguiij ^ 

Kydganj j *'■"* 

6 Daraganj .. 12,266 f489 1,441 6,366 1,778 


»41 l,r>79 


7 East Indian Eall- 8,830 2,828 360 2,642 807 

vi&y Bettleoieut. ’ 


1 Civil Linos 

2 Patkapur 
a Moolganj 

Cl NayaganJ 
6 Sadfti Bazat 
6 Oolleotorgaiij 
f Anwargaoj 


31.678 14,044 


16,634 1,782 S03 IH i,iur, 2 


*>.♦*« 7,917 993 12,826 818 

20,631 6,267 1,831 10,833 881 

14,101 6,308 676 7,117 

21,089 6,763 1,788 10,811 

W,110 14,140 2,400 18,870 

47.872 20J80 3,284 24,038 


8 East Indian Bail- 3,800 igol 178 1826 

way settiomont ’ 


22,837 9,113 2,803 11,921 

18,798 7.032 2,813 9,283 

18,172 6,281 1,276 10,618 


1 Daulatganj 

2 Ba'adatganj 

3 Chauk 

4 YahiaganJ 
6 Wazirganj 

6 Oaneshganj .. 33,443 H083 1,861 17,809 

7 Hasratganj .. 26,824 11^483 1,683 14,206 841 { 188 

j 

8 Haasanganj .. 1^187 A793 1,879 7,818 1,278 1 441 

0 Bailway taUiament . 3,684 |,741 96 1,827 


16,764 

2o684 

993 

92,972 

1,805 

064 
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Serial number. 
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appinbix b. 


MUNICIPAL OCCUPA 


p- 




Hides, skins and hard 
materials from the animal 
Kingdom. 

Wood. 

Metal. 

Numo of \« iird. 








to 




a 






Total. 

s 

1 

Females. 

Dependents 

Totel. 

to 

Qj 

*08 

P* 

Females. 

G 

*0 

S 

S' 

(5 

Total. 

Males. 


a 

4) 

1 

Q 

r 

a 

•S 

p 



-T - - - - 

2 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

60 

61 

52 

61 

64 

55 

66 

67 

68 














ALLAHABAD 

Civil i juoK 

85 

26 

5 

54 

51 

24 

3 

24 

268 

112 

6 

150 

178 

33 

07 

78 

Kiilra, Colonclganj 

87 

&9 

•• 

66 

81 

2 


29 

261 

67 

•• 

214 

269 

81 

•• 

188 

North kot>vuli ward 

142 

&9 

11 

72 

26 

IH 

•• 

10 

876 

124 


262 

. 505 

168 

•• 

337 

South kot\\ali 

SS6 

228 

30 

283 

184 

60 

.. 

74 

487 

319 


1C8 

BIS 

192 

1 

320 

Moothiguiij . . 

Kydganj 

i 

157 

11 

136 

87 

28 

•• 

69 

250 

104 

•• 

126 

497 

214 

•• 

283 

Daraganj 

m 

127 


116 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

203 

114 

•• 

89 

568 

123 

•• 

240 

Eafit Indian Ifail* 
way Hetilemont 

168 

111 

•• 

54 

•• 

•• 

•• 


75 

48 

" 


67 

20 

6 

42 












■ 



CAWNPOKE 

Civil Linus 

1,780 

875 

CO 

845 

719 

468 

3 

248 

S65 

236 

fl 


118 

67 

•• 

01 

Patkapur ,«« 

S68 

18C 

2 

231 

207 

71 

1 

186 


237 

1 


584 

290 

* i 

202 

Mdblgiitij 

298 

91 

•• 

!i07 

581 

199 

1 

351 

200 

102 

•• 

08 

550 

147 

• • 

208 

Nuyaganj 

58 

28 

1 

34 

' 7 

2 


6 

159 

62 

•• 

97 

588 

136 

2 

108 

Sadai' Bazar 

151 

76 

•• 

55 

49 

1 

•• 

48 

617 

339 

•• 

328 

545 

107 

20 

216 

Collectorgunj . . 

801 

155 

134 

212 

741 

802 

•• 

439 

575 

146 

•• 

229 

1,116 

528 

2 

686 

Anwarganj 

1,856 

851 

71 

984 

1.638 

733 

7 

898 

719 

327 


392 

958 

416 


639 


















East Indian Ihiil- 
way sutlleinont. 

28 

18 

• • 

12 

» 

17 

•• 

6 

IS 

12 

•• 

1 

29 

10 


19 















LUCKNOW 

Daulalganj 

522 

309 

80 

183 

. 82 

11 

•• 

21 

271 


4 


77 

16 

•• 

62 

Saadaigtinj . . 

940 

400 

15 

625 

1 

17 

' 7 

•• 


177 

82 

■ 


85 

40 

•• 

46 

Chauk 

478 


93 


B 

■ 

•• 

16 

276 




51 

23 

1 

27 

Yahiaganj 

26 

24 

•• 

2 

B 

41 

•• 

11 

828 

226 

7 

202 

872 

172 

1 

199 

VYaairganj 

15 

8 

3 

1 

4 

425 

76 

22 

827 

482 

224 

2 

250 

400 

988 

1 

9i.O 

Oaneshganj 

i 

86 1 

17 

1 

i 

19 

80 

16 

2 

83 

682 

4ia 

7 

483 

884 

157 

7 

220 

Hatratgauj 

1 

15 1 

j 

10 

1 

4 

7 

5 

•• 

2 

869 

286 

7 

276 

478 

192 

10 

971 

Hassangan j 

72 

29 

2 

41 

t • 


• • 

.. 

484 

281 

• • 

S03 

119 

78 

• • 

46 

Bailway Bettlemaut 

' 

17 

8 


9 

9 • 

• • 

• ♦ 


60 

48 

• • 

18 

60 

47 

• • 

19 
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Dependents, 






































H* Serial number 


S'. 


MUNICIPAL OOOUPA 


f Building In- 
dustrie!. 


OoDstruetion of 
mesns of 
transport. 






Gifjl Linos 

2 Katrs Uolonolgaoj 

North koUvali ward 

South kotwali . . 
MoothiganJ 
Kydganj 
6 Daraganj 


East Indian Bail- 
way settlement. 


1 OiTil Lines 

2 Fatkapur 

3 Moolganj 

4 ^Nayaganj 

6 Sadar Baaar 

Colieotorganj 
Anwargan j 

8 East Indian Kail- 

way seitlomeni 

Daulatganj .. B 

Sa’adatganj . . 4 

8 Chauk •• 14 

Yahiaganj ». 17 

Wasirganj . . 80 

6 aanodbganj •. 81 

Hairaigan} •- 85 

Haiianganj «. 1981 

Railway eettlement 8 


.. 18 8 

IG 



11 


11 

• • 

62 

•• 

11 


19 

•• 

19 

i 



«lnttraments ongrsTei 

'olocki and sargdcsl ii 


sweeper 

e? 

JS 

ed 

91 

d'l 


14 9 

4 



550 168 

82 
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TIONAL TABLES. 


Transport by air. 

Transport by 
water. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

cn 

fd 

8 

a< 

5 

i 

o 

-a 

a 

Females. 

Dependents. 

96 

96 

97 

98 

09 

100 

101 

|l02 

M 

UN 

IC] 

[p^ 

.LI 

S8 

TY. 

IR 1 

43 





























•• 









i 






M 

UN 

fic: 


1 .. 1 -- 

lLITY 

1 2 1 

91 ; 

• « 

1 

21 



















• • 





























j 


M 

UN 

fio: 

IP.^ 

lLI 

..1 

TY 










































• 






























[ 



Tranflpoit by road. 


Transport by rail. 





(A 




y> 


- 


.fl- J 

! 

t«»oi j 

Males. 

j Females. 

<U 

'S 

& 

S 

Total. 

j 

Males. 

! 

Females. 

a 

V 

ns 

a 

o 

cu 

<0 

O 

Total. 

i 

Males. 

'4 

i 

ll4 

Dependen 

103 


105 

IOC 

107 

108 

109 

lU) 

in 

112 

113 

114 

782 

377 


365 

487 

161 

10 

323 

168 

66 

14 

95 

1.016 

498 

•• 

618 

788 

244 

0 

638 

147 

61 

•• 

96 

615 

139 

a • 

474 

2.966 

1,128 

r, 

1,832 

278 

89 

1 

188 

1.562 

G04 

•• 

058 

1,572 

226 

1 

1,146 

878 

124 

•• 

249 

885 

871 

8 

504 

824 

217 

1 

600 

112 

40 

1 

71 

897 

276 

•• 

282 

236 

115 

• • 

121 

45 

12 

•• 

21 

95 

65 

1 

89 

943 

307 

5 

f.31 

91 

37 

•• 

64 

841 

082 


459 

909 

587 

.. 

822 

59 

24 

1 

16 

914 

260 

• 

664 

1,228 

511 

1 

718 

202 

40 


166 

1.041 

487 

•• 

554 

343 

192 

•• 

161 

14 

4 

•• 

10 

259 

02 

9 

168 

108 

46 


59 

11 

7 

•• 

# 

772 

329 

•• 

443 

1,139 

620 

•• 

613 

59 

14 

•• 

26 

1.582 

660 

•• 

922 

2.354 

1,109 

' 106 

1,120 

81 

25 

•• 

26 

2.606 

1,109 

11 

1.486 i 

1.986 

776 


1,180 

550 

136 

•• 

104 

•• 

• • 

•• 

•• 

1.036 

j 

533 

3 

500 

6 

1 

4 

1 

956 

408 

• • 

468 

564 

195 

0 

863 

244 

117 

.. 

127 

488 

805 

« a 

188 

488 

83 

•• 

406 

284 

124 

•• 

160 

829 

278 

1 

247 

491 , 

102 

•• 

389 

47 

20 

•• 

27 

' 911 

603 

4 

404 

1,508 

465 

•• 

860 

118 

73 

•• 

43 

951 

326 

10 

615 

5.941 

1,691 

1 

2 

2,248 

529 

137 

e • 


1.591 

696 

49 

046 

5.0B9 

1,288 

5 

1,705 

716 

346 

e • 

m 

1.228 

684 

5 

689 

2.518 

930 

9 

1,566 

411 

168 

4 

230 

191 

88 

•• 

103 

854 

06 

•• 

2C8 

48 

•• 

•• 

43 

48 

31 

•• 

14 

897 

185 

• • 

402 

28 

18 

• • 

10 


Post^fUco, 'i'olograph 
and Tolephonohcrvioes. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

0 

7 

8 


1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

0 

7 . 

8 

9 


I Serial number. 






Serial namber. 


mnutfiixB. 


MUNICIPAL OCCUPA 



Biinka, cRtablihlimcn's 
of credit, exchange Brokerage and 


and insr.rauco 


5 Moothigauj . . 

Kydgaiij 
e Daraganj 

7 East Indian Rail- 
way Bottlemeot. 

1 Civil Linos 

2 Putkapur ,, 

S M<>olganj 
40Na}agaiij 

5 Sadar Bazar 

6 Colleotorganj 

7 Anwarganj 

8 bast Indian Rail. 

way settlement. 

1 Daulntganj ,, 

<2 Sa’adatgan j 
8 Chauk 
4 Yahiaganj 
6 Warirganj 
6 QaneshganJ 
* f Hazratgan] .« 

8 Hapaangan] •• 

9 Bailway satiltmeiLt 


Total. 

Males. 

1 

Females. j 


115 

IIG 

117 

118 

228 

79 

9 

140 

188 

17 

•• 

121 

814 

94 

2 

918 

809 

97 

•• 

212 

!i84 

\ 

SJ 

20 

102 

188 

7a 

•• 

68 

81 

40 

e • 

11 

206 

20 


186 

288 

87 

•• 

198 

286 

84 

•• 

172 

140 

58 

•• 

82 

88 

46- 


" 68 

172 

6a 

7 

103 

880 

9U 

1 

1 

234 

21 

18 

1 

•• 

3 

00 

81 

6 

64 

41 

15 

•• 

26 

T82 

182 

18 

638 

884 

186 

• t 

149 

244 

78 

a • 

171 

190 

94 

t e 

103 

167 

66 

86 

102 

146 

• • 

66 

a • 

i * 

91 

• • 


3 S I is 
I 5 .2 «S' “ 



Trade in skins, | « a,, 
leather and furs. I wood. 


e< i 


8 

61 i SIT 


8 137 St 43 

208 tS 28 

867 10 16 

321 


301 
927 316 

127 93 



Dependents. 
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TIONAL TABLES. 


Trade in metal. 

Trade lo pottery, 
bricks, and tiles. 

Trade in..clfemi- 
cal prodoelfl 

a 

Hotels, caf6«, 
restaurauts, etc. 

Other trade in food stufls. 

rAdo in slothing and 
toilut articles. 


1 

1 

6 

Dependents. 

*3 

Males. 

Females. 

Dependents. 

3 

5 

Males. 

fb 

S 

li 

1 

Dependents. 


1 

a 

3 

r* 

u* 

Dependents. 

Total. 

1 

Females. 

Dependents. 

o 

H 

i 

1 

1 

1 1 
SI 

m 

iS 

a 

B 

H) 

4S 

a 

'O 

a 

V 

p. 

0) 

ft 

Serial number. 

185 

18G 

187 

188 

139 

uo 

141 

142 

143 

144 

146 

14G 

147’ 

iHS j 

149 

'l50 

151 ! 

152 

163 

154 

155 

1 

150 

167 

158 

1 

1 

MUNICIPALITY. 



















•• 



•• 

.. 1 .. 

•• 


7 

2 


fj 

7 

2 

2 

3 

828 ’ 

i 

220 

111 

404 

30 

1.3 

•• 

17 

1 

•• 

•• 



.. .. 

•• 


•• 


•• 

•• 

78 

27 

•• 

61 

1,907 1 

toi 

147 

1,1.50 

10 

10 

•• 

•• 

2 

•• 

•• 

1 


1 

i 

•• 


•• 

•• 

•• 


38 

27 

•• 

11 

4.302 I 

1 

1,392 

510 

2,474 

15 

11 

•• 

4 

3 


• • 


i 

1 •• 


1 • 

•• 


•• 


•• 

•• 

76 

i 

10 

•• 

CO 

4.674 

1 

1,G17 

400 

2,507 

88 

1 

•• 

57 

4 

• , 



i 

i .. 


a • 



.. 

, , 

.. 

, , 

9 

6 

. . 

4 

1 

2,928 

870 

‘224 

l.SJ.'j 

10 

3 

, , 

7 

5 

.. 


i 


f • 

e c 



.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

16 

• . ' 


10 

1 

2.316 

! 

038 

388 

1,200 

IS 

•• 

.. 

15 

G 

•• 

•• 


•• 

• • 

•• 

1 


•• 

•• 

a a 

•• 

21 

18 

•• 

3 

691 

3.5.3 

70 

2G‘2 

2 

•• 


2 

7 

MUNICIPALITY. 



















•• 


•• 





88 

34 

•• 

24 

19 

i 

16 

•• 

4 

2.342 

8G2 

151 

1,820 

44 

! 15 

2 

27 

1 

•• 

1 ' 

•• 





9 



9 

43 

1 

•• 

3‘1 

2.563 

785 

‘215 

1,505 

30 

7 


23 

2 

•• 


•• 

• • 





.. 




88 

25 


3.3 

2364 

880 

‘20.3 

1,281 

67 

20 


41 

3 

•• 



•• 



! 


4 

1 

3 ! .. 

1 

2 

•• 


2 

' roM 

708 

70 

073 

15 

9 

•• 

41 

1 4 

•• 


• • 

•• 



*’ 


2 

•• 


2 

8 

1 

•• 

2 

2.394 

”041 

197. 

1, .50 

33 

17 

•• 


6 

87 


• « 

27 





a a 




12 

7 


5 

8.828 

1.421 

332 

2,132 

35 

i 

! 

•• 

20 

0 

•• 

• • 

• ■ 

•• 

e • 

• • 



•• 


j 


83 

58 

•• 

.30 

1 

4.617 

2,017 

500 

2,100 

22 

' 10 


0 

7 

•• 

• • 



• e 

a a 







• . 

• • 

.. 


478 

m 

15 

149 

•• 



•• ’ 

8 

MUNICIPALITY. 



















• • 

« • 

•• 

•• 

•• 




S 

•• 


3 

9 

4 

•• 


1.520 

m 

143 

085 

28 

12 



1 

•• 

• • 

•• 

• • 





18 

13 


6 

83 


•• 

32 

1.228 

392 

161) 

674 

197 

92 

•• 

LOG 

2 


•• 


•• 



a ■ 


10 

6 


1 

87 

15 

1 

41 

1.356 

4J0 

161 

785 

84 

26 

•• 

58 

6 




•• 

• • 

a a 

a a 


•• 

•• 

a a 

•• 

m 

20 

•• 

38 

2.887 

1,225 

570 

1,092 

23 

11 

•• 

12 

4 

• • 


• • 


a • 

a a 

a a 


15 

6 

a • 

9 

H 

8 

•• 

63 

8,978 

1,060 

264 

2,06 L 

17 

10 

•• 

7 

6 

• • 


• • 

•• 

• a 

a i 

* * 


12 

•• 

1 

12 

H 

2 

•• 

0 

2.743 

1,123 

277 

1,343 

21 

7 

•• 

14 

G 

• • 

•• 

• • 

•• 

a a 

a a 

1 

a a 

a • 

a a 


•• 

• • 

I 

•• 

•• 

1 

2.001 

705 

222 

1,074 

4 

2 

1 

2 

.7 



• e 

• • 

• a 

• 9 


a a 

2 

•• 

a a 

2 

14 

•• 

•• 

14 

1,648 

009 

316 

723 

29 

18 

a a 

10 

8 

• • 


• • 


• • 

a a 


a a 

• • 

a a 

t • 

#• 

.. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

202 

110 

11 

81 

6 

2 

a a 

4 

9 








.. - 

. . 













i 

1 
































j Serial number. 
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ArFSiiiiax& 


MUNICIPAL OOOUPA 


Trado in furnituro. 


Name of ward. 


1 Civil LIbab 


2 Katra Colonolganj 


159 IGI 


Tt.do in building 

maforial*. * «*«•, o»tn^ c»tt hwets 

of elephants, oamols, eto. 



1G8 m 165 156 1G7 1C8 169 



.. IN 


3 North Koturali .. I U 


4 South Kolwali 
6 Moothiganj 
KydgdUj 

6 Daraganj 


4 la; 


7 East Indian Kail- 
way sottlomunt. 


1 Civil Lino I 


10 , d 


2 Patkapur 


3 Moolganj 


18 18 


2 2 


^ Nayaganj 


6 S4darBi)zar 


6 Collectorganj 


10 2 


7 Anmigan] 


8 East Indian Bail- 
way eetUoment. 


1 Daulatganj 


47 43 


727 224 43 


9 Ba*adatganj 


..14 2 1 1 11 


87 81 


8 Chauk 


• . 10 


4 Yahiaganj 


.. 4 


6 Wazirganj 


6 Ganoshganj 


7 Haxratganj 


22 148 


108 48 18 94 



68 18 


Dependents. 
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i Serial number. 






















^ <r 

Municipal occupational tables. 




c 

Polioo. 

Public administration. 

Religion. 


Law. 

» 

Serial number 

Name of ward. 

Total. 

■ 

« 

'3 

Females. 

« 

§ 

-s 

o 

p. 

p 

CB 

O 

H 

i 

*3 

Females. 

Dependents. 

3 

O 


m 

S 

1 

V 

Q 

*3 

O 

Males. 

s 

1 

i 
i • 

1 

1 

1 

2 


196 

196 

197 

198 

199 

200 

201 

202 

208 

204 


i|g 

207 

208 

209 

210 












n 


41 


ALLAHABAD 

1 

Civil Lines . 

•• 

668 

342 

•• 

820 

944 

327 

•• 

617 


69 


242 

517 

72 

•• 

246 1 

2 

KatraColoaolganj 

887 

233 

•• 

264 

L654 

633 

4 

J.017 

425 

88 > 

11 

, »i9 

619 

182 

•• 

*3^ 

8 

North Kotwali ward 

393 

174 


219 

1,137 

374 

•• 

763 

498 

79 

12 

407 

1,101 

893 

8 

705 

i 

South Kotwali 

•• 

Ml 

209 

•• 

232 

845 

203 

•• 

260 

842 

298 

37 

6o/ 

1 >80 

166 

.. 

316 

# 

5 

Moothiganj 

Kydganj 

• • 

|sS6 

108 


2i8 

858 

199 

[ 

359 

844' 

237 

3 

304 

*■» 

48 


202 

6 

Daraganj 

•• 

207 

1C9 

•• 

98 

181 

69 


72 

460 

183 

47 

980 

itso 

*. i 

65 

1 '■’ 

124 

7 

East Indian Kail- 
way Bottlemont. 

176 

102 

•• 

74 

122 

64 


68 

97 

07 

3 

27 



•• 

66 
















C AWN PORE 

1 

Civil Lines 

•• 

400 

2C0 

•• 

140 

487 

261 

•• 

i9;> 

744 

142 

81 

671 

>56 

62 

6 

B 

2 

Patkapur 

•• 

198 

132 

•• 

CO 

304 

100 

1 

208 

1,114 

.. 210 

21 

877 

442 

83 

3 

866 

3 

Moolgan] 


104 

60 


44 

286 

126 


161 

987 

■ 

249 

31 

677 

221 

142 



H 

Nayagauj 


116 

49 

•• 

07 

60 

33 

•• 

87 

807 

fl61 

iv 

04(2 

M 

26 

•• 

10 

6 

Sadar Bazar 


106 

30 

•• 

76 

188 

58 

•• 

106 

698 

206 

• * 

489 

28 

10 

•• 

13 

C 

Colieoiorganj 


322 

160 


172 

884 

141 

1 

212 

736 

136 

4 

697 

86 

28 

•• 

68 

7 

Anwarganj 


383 

lC4j 


219 

980 

849 

• . 

601 

750 

132 

9 

589 

1,H8 

66J 

4 

078 














a, 






8 

East Indian Bail- 
way Settlement. 

93 

40 

/• 

47 

38 

26 

•• 

9 

1 

182 

i 33 

1 

148 

11 

6 

•• 

6 











! 


.>,■ 




LUCKNOW 

1 

Daulatganj 

•• 

289 

168 

•• 

91 

445 

161 

•• 

284 

225: 

101 

16 

108 

881 

168 

•• 

198 

a 

Ba'adatganj 


189 

126 

... 

C4 

441 

170 

•• 

• 271 

387 

-197 

4 

186 

226 

62 

•• 

164 

3 

Chauk 


188 

79 

•• 

103 

$21 

129 

5 

187 

w 

112 

61 

131 

278 

48 

2 

328 

i 

Yahiaganj 


159 

90 


43 

1,887 

440 

16 

901 

887 

169 

14 

364 

681 

924 

* , 

467 









/ 








f 



5 

Waxirganj 


383 

140 

•• 

248 

1,898 

768 

9 

1.U8 

592 

87 

4 

281 

1,847 

621 

1 


6 

Oaneshgonj 


244 

110 

... 

184 

791 

849 

14 

431 

128 

61 

2 

76 

512 

288 

a • 

Qj 

7 

Hairatgauj 


387 

196 

•• 

191 

882 

189 

•• 

148 

99 

#' 

26 

6 

68 

272 

88 


iu\ 

a 

Hassanganj 


297 

161 


146 

.827 

848 


184 

m 

■ 

19 

269 

89 

10 

• • 

aoi 

9 

Bailway settlement 

40 

82 


18 

101 

79 

1 

27 

I 

1 

1 

20 

145 

79 


4 




















APPENI)lX E, 


6 ? 


* 

4- 

H 

^ledioine. 


Instruction. 

Lotturg, rtrts 
sciences. 

and 

Person 

on 

j 

■ 

1 

3 ! 
o i 

^ 1 

s living principally 
their income. 

> 

Domestic 

sevvioo. 

Serial number. | 

si 

c8 

a 

i 

a 

I 

(A 

a 

rS 

§• 

ft 

H 

5 

M 

a 

IS? 


Dependents. 

H 

cn 

'di 

a 

a 

9 

n 

1* 

o 

Males. 

Females. 

Dependents. 

' 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Dependents 

211 

212 

21S 

214 

216 

216 

217 

‘as 

219 

220 

221 

m 

223 

224 

226 

2‘.;6 

227 

228 

,229 

280 

1 

MUNICIPALITY. 







• 










84 

2G 

14 

44 

298 

’^9 

42 

304 

63 

16 


48 

238 

58 

44 

186 

3,600 

1.684 

410 

1,600 

1 

, 426 

[ 

120 

16 

284 

67e. 

.. 272 

21 

383 

249 

75 


174 

339 

04 

28 

247 

2.123 

768 

1 399 

9J*,0 

2 

409 

99 

16 

295 

797 

235 

7 

555 

309 

120 

^5 

184 

S88 

74 

:u 

263 

2,700 

1,108 

j 

063 

939 

3 

872 

214 


368 


106 

2 

177 

44 

17 


27 

251 

54 

0 

191 

4.349 i 1,772 

1 

! 017, ‘2, 160 

4 

\ 



’ ' 

f 

















176 

23 


163 

270 

110 

4 

150 

87 

14 

•• 

i 

! 

82 

13 

5 

04 

3.503 

1 1,381 

j 

045 

, 1.477 

5 

81 

20 

.. 

t 

■s. 

84 

34 

•• 

50 

21 

5 


10 

63 

21 

• • 

42 

1,120 

i 

420 

i 

187 

; 607 

6 

85 

S6 

•• 

1 

37 

8 

2 


6 

1 

•• 


1 

6 

•• 

1 

6 

434 

i 

173 

i 

49 

! 212 

7 

MUNICIPALITY. 






! 

1 







! 

1 

1 - 
! 


Ill 

44 

4 

03 

219 

65 

20 

1‘28 

76 

41 

‘ 4 

; 8] 

135 

40 

16 

7L 

5.373 

3,021 

, 53 

i ‘2,299 

1 

370 

170 

•• 

200 

282 

12‘2 

2 

T68 

148 

43 

33 

72 

288 

72 

26 

191 

1 

s,«S9 ; i.oao 

; ‘247 i 1,162 

2 

02 

133 

“ 

lOU 

149 

55 

1 

93 

288 

80 

95 

101 

187 

89 

3 

96 

2,091 

1 

i 726 

408 

968 

3 

101 

30 

13 

- 02 

81 

•OCT 

•• 

4ti 

6 

•• 


0 

3 

•• 

i 

2 

929 

4;!7 

160 

342 

>4 

119 

25 

5 

89 

147 

41 

7 

99 

6 


•• 

0 

9 



9 

1.415 

479 

21.5 

719 

6 

18S 

28 

V 

118 

199 

64 

1 

134 

48 

19 

12 

17 

156 

29 

31 

90 

2,526 

1,071 

348 

907 

0 

398 

12] 

4 

270 

468 

111 

10 

Jp* 

347 

! 

105 

17 


68 

295 

10 

114 

171 

3.972 

1,830 

403 

1,839 

7 

28 

H 


17 

45 

19 

4 

i 

20 

18 

13 


5 

6 

2 

1 

3 

274 

102 

23 

89 

8 

MUNICIPALITY. 















- 


265 

85 

•• 

178 

260 

103 

7 

160 

8 

4 

1 

4 

2.036 

488 

i:u 

1,414 

1.101 

.■>20 

100 

115 

1 

132 

62 


80 

188 

50 

•• 

‘t08 

29 

8 

1 

21 

1,200 

318 

186 

600 

1.275 

497 

lOJ 

017 

a • 

276 

108 

]& 

16B 

328 

98 

2 

225 

<v 170 

82 

•• 

88 

445 

J39 

29 

277 

1,961 

059 

214 

1,108 

3 

^ IM 

56 

•• 

ino 

L 

279 

78 

7 

1 

194 

38 

‘20 

t 

i 

1 

587 

210 

36 

341 

2,200 

054 

404 

1,192 

4 

687. 

231 


460 

786 

207 

1 

7 

i 482 

89 

10 

J 

1 

19 

936 

170 

no 

044 

4,229 

l,.585 

1 

912 1 1,732 

5 

186 

72 

4 

8U 

848 

' 

282 

3 

203 

164 

{ 

1 1 

161 

384 

10 

18 

300 

3,739 

1,489 

146 

2,164 

0 

232 

68 

3 

161 

229 

92 

14 

1 

122 

110 

i 

22 

\ 

1 88 

1 

288 

07 

28 

193 

2,934 

857 

99 

1,978 

7 

22 

2 

•• 

20 

49 

9 

i 2 

38 

12 

4 

! ' 

8 

47 

22 

•• 

‘26 

1,216 

570 

100 

640 

8 

il87 

1- 

90 

•• 

07 

92 

82 

•• 

30 

15 

8 

1 

1 i 

! 

60 

33 I 

i 

‘i 

I 

34 

042 

298 

24 

L...— — . 

320 

9 


i Serial camber. 




APPENDIX E. ■ 

MUNICIPAL OCCUPATTONAL TABLES. 


M an u/nct urer s, b ugitiotvAiaoii , con ■ 
tractors, cashicrj, accountauis 
ctij.. mechanitis, clerks, lawyers, 
workmen, otherwKo unspccilied , 


Name of ward. 


^ I Civil Lines 

! 

2 Katra-Colonelgauj 

8 ; North Kotwali ward 

i ! South Kotwftli 
6 1 Moothiganj 
Kydganj 

Daragauj •* 

F.a»t Indian Kail- 
way aeitlement- 

,1 1 Civil I ino» 
a i PsUkapur 

3 I Moolganj 

! 

4 |(Nayagetij 

5 j Sadar Bazar 
! 

fl j Collcotorganj 

I 

! 

7 ! Anwargaiij 

I 

i 

8 ! Ks^i Indian Kail- 
way nfctt lenient 


J 

o 

H 

231 


V i ^ 

S ‘ i 

:132 , ‘Jita 




P 

231 


lumatee of jails, asylum.s 
and alms houses. 


O ! P 

H . 


. I a 

ft) I o 

O rjg 

2 ■ o 

S > ^ 


^ i n 
23o i 23d 237 i;38 


Beggars, Tagrauts and 
prostitutes. 


239 


1 *3 

iJ * 3 

.2 o 

^ : -fci 


:40 


ALLAHABAiJ) MUNIC [PALIT Y. 


2.634 

2,595 

4,907 

6,984 

5,207 

1.373 

523 

5.962 

3.085 

2,969 

5.370 

7,615 

12.640 

2,787 

393 


1.068 1 .111 ; 1,1 Jlo 

i 

1,IW I -186 ■ 



260 

1 

14 ! 

219 



CAWNPOUE 

2,192 

31 : 

3,739 

•• 

1,370 

193 

1,522 


1,049 

289 : 

1,631 


2,786 

261 

2,324 

•• 

3,571 

! 868 

i 

3,076 

i 

- 

4,762 

I 

1 876 , 

1 j 

7.002 

•• 

5,955 

! 1.245 '■ 

0,587 

.. 


83 I 11 


223 ' 57 


241 

.11 

35 


i 


599 ; 218 108 
1,153 i 454 . 214 

i 

612 I 212 102 

.*>2 104 

9H 


354 

191 


IH7 


r.9 i 107 


1.611 

430 

300 

l.nfl 

184 

319 

615 

91 


g 

'd 

g 

o 

Q 

242 


243 


vS 

1,144 181 

.100 100 

10.3 29 

73 v.t 

86 66 

£41 ‘ 13 

204 , 114 

17 35 


[.UClvNOW MUaNICIPALITY. 


l>ciuljiigauj 

8.323 

2,8>0 j 

1,0U:J , 4,495 

Sa’adalgaiij 

5,909 

i 

1,999 

1,337 : 2,673 

Chauk 

5,653 

2,272 

237 I 3,144 

Yahiaganj 

13,537 

.'),800 

2,112 ; .5.556 

\Var.irguDj 

9.790 

2,9 13 

769 0,098 

(lancshganj 

10.808 

4,980 

494 5, 334 

! 

Kazratganj 

8.114 

3,158 

655 4,301 

iia.^sanganj 

5,481 

^3.‘)9 

491 ' 2,601 

Rallwey settl^peut 

374 

! 217 

1 

i 

9 ■ 148 

1 . 

V' 

1 


.. i ... 


483 192 . 56 

I 

! I 

234 1-141 40 


42S j 

-70 I 

156 

197 

i 

694 i 

i 

28S ; 

144 

312 

356 

97 ; 

168r 

91 

Ul-i 

36 

19 

126 

1 

210 

100 

41 

69 

672 

i 203 i 

80 

i 

i «> 

1 

•V •; 

j 

I 

i 

1 " 


61 

120 

273 

486i 

i98 

198 

75 

4 m 

224 

168 

. 5Si 

34 

05 

297 

39 


233 

8.3 


Other unolgesi- l 
fied non-pr^duc- ’: 
tivj iiidustrips. 


a 
Si 

244 I 245 


! i 


I 


a . 

lb i 

c. ■! 
1 ) ; 
Q N 

24(V’ 


< •» 

t 

1 












312.0954aND 



19920 



